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OompoflitloxiB  in  BohooL 

Why  is  the  writing  of  compositions  such  a 
bugbear  in  our  schools,  and  why  do  so  few  attain 
to  excellence  in  this  department  of  study  ?  These 
aie  questions  which  have  often  suggested  them- 
selyes  to  us,  and  lead  us  to  inquire  if  there  are 
not  means  of  improrement  in  this  directioji  ? 
If  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  branch  of  stu- 
dy can  be  divested  of  its  terrors,  and  rendered 
attractiTe  to  pupils  ? 

We  belieye  there  is ;  that,  if  rightly  conducted, 
the  practice  of  writing  compositions  would  be 
at  once  ^e  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
exercise  of  the  school-room.  It  doeff  not,  and 
it  never  has,  received  the  attention  it  deserves 
in  the  education  of  the  young.  Instead  of  its 
being  made  a  prominent  study  and  daily  ezer- 
cise,  it  is  almost  always  made  subservient  to 
everything  else,  receiving  only  a  small  fragment 
of  time  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion even  then. 

Pupils  go  through  the  lower  schools  or  classes 
without  receiving  any  preparation  for  this  part 
of  their  work  which  awaits  them  beyond ;  and 
upon  entering  a  higher  class  they  are  met  with  a 
command  to  have  a  composition  ready  by  a  giv- 
en day,  with  a  penalty  of  checks,  demerits,  or 
what  not,  in  case  of  failure. 

How  cloudy  and  uninviting  their  way  becomes 
at  once !  The  dark  shadow  of  a  composition 
falls  over  before  them  ;  attends  them  like  a 
gloomy  spectre,  dispelling  all  the  sunshine  of 
the  day  and  disturbing  all  the  dreams  of  the 
night.  Many  mothers  can  testify  to  the  truth 
of  this  if  any  doubt  it.  Too  often  they  have 
the  teachcar's  work  to  do,  and  in  pity  for  their 


children,  sometimes  do  the  most  injudicious 
thing  they  can,  by  writing  their  compositions 
for  them.  But  most  mothers  have  duties  at 
home  more  urgent  than  helping  to  write  com- 
positions, and  the  great  majority  of  children 
must  get  aid  somewhere  else.  Help  must 
come  firom  some  source ;  they  can  do  nothing 
alone,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  They 
turn  to  books  and  copy,  i)erbatim  et  Ut&ratim ; 
they  commit  to  memory  and  write  from  recollec- 
tion ;  they  do  anything,  in  short,  to  avoid  the 
penalty,  which,  all  the  time,  has  hung  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  above  their  heads.  The  ap- 
pointed day  comes  round,  and  what  is  the  exer- 
cise m  composition  ?  A  class  ia  summoned  and 
called  to  produce  and  read  the  required  article. 

Nearly  all  of  them  have  something  that  they 
call  a  composition,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction evident  that  a  disagreeable  duty  has 
been  performed,  a  tedious  task  accomplished ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  from  their  sour  looks  and 
ungracious  ways  that  they  have  no  interest  in 
it  aU,  that  they  hate  the  whole  affair,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  if  they  could  help  it. 

The  compositions  are  collected  and  handed  to 
the  teacher  for  correction,  who,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  considers  it  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  school  drudgery,  and  hurriedly  passes 
them  over,  stopping  only  to  dash  some  of  the 
misspelled  words,  set  up  some  of  the  missing 
capitals,  sprinkle  in  a  few  punctuation  marks, 
and  hand  them  back  to  the  pupils. 

Now,  where  is  the  benefit  of  all  this  ?  We 
fail  to  see  it,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  don't 
believe  there  is  any.  How  few  of  those  whom 
we  send  out  as  graduates  after  yeais  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools  are  capable  of  writing  even, 
a  tolerable  letter !  and  how  rarely  do  we  miet 
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with  original  thought  and  appropriate  language 
among  the  young.  In  fact,  a  pupil  who  can 
write  an  intelligent  article,  who  can  express 
himself  correctly  and  with  any  degree  of  taste, 
is  considered  a  kind  of  genius,  and  the  fact  that 
all  might  do  it.  if  rightly  trained,  entirely  es- 
capes observation. 

Children  take  their  first  lessons  in  composi- 
tion in  the  nursery.  Parents  cannot  be  too 
guarded  in  their  use  of  language  in  the  family 
circle.  Household  words  are  the  words  our 
children  carry  with  them  through  life. .  It  is 
not  enough  that  we,  as  parents,  avoid  the  coarse 
and  vulgar.  We  should  aim  to  reach  the  re- 
fined and  beautiful,  and  thus  the  influence  of 
even  our  most  familiar  words  will  be  to  elevate 
and  ennoble. 

But  not  to  parents,  to  teachers  we  are  writ- 
ing, and  next  to  the  nuisery  comes  the  primary 
school.  What!  have  compositions  in  a  primary 
school  ?  Yes,  in  a  primary  school,  and  at  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher  this  may  be  made  to 
combine  a  greater  variety  than  all  the  routine  of 
which  hundreds  of  little  cnes  now  weary  every 
day. 

School  exercises  require  variety.  This  is 
particularly  essential  in  schools  for  little  child- 
ren. Ihere  is  not  enough  that  is  familiar  and 
home-like  in  our  primary  schools.  With  all 
the  improvement  that  has  been  made,  they  are 
still  too  much  like  prisons,  for  the  active  little 
bodies  and  still  more  active  minds  that  crowd 
them  every  day.  A  parent,  and  a  teacher  of 
one  of  our  high  schools,  told  us,  but  the  other 
day,  that  he  should  think  it  a  calamity  to  be 
obliged  to  send  his  little  girl  to  one  of  our  pii 
mary  schools ;  that  in  ten  ffinutes  of  time  with 
her  every  day,  he  could  teach  her  more  than 
she  would  learn  by  sitting  all  day  in  the  close, 
crowded,  ill- ventilated  school-rooms  sixiiours 
a  day,  and  five  days  a  week. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  composition 
ehall  be  written  with  pen  and  ink.  Even  before 
children  have  learned  their  letters  they  are  capa- 
ble of  making  compositions ;  they  do  make  them 
every  day,  and  astonish  us  often  by  their  choice 
of  words  and  happy  applications.  The  beauti 
ful  sayings  of  little  children  would,  if  collected, 
form  a  volume  as  interesting  as  it  would  be 
novel. 

The  mind  of  a  little  child  Is  evar  active.  Lit- 
tle children  are  always  thinking,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  think  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  thoughts.  Show  them,  as  one 
of  the  tot  things  to  b^  learned,  the  relation 


))etween  words  and  thought,  how  one  is  used  as 
the  representative  of  the  other. 

A  skillful  teacher  may  do  this,  and  thus  im- 
part, all  unconsciously  to  the  pupils,  the  essen- 
tial rudiments  of  grammar  and  English  compo- 
sition, even  in  our  primary  and  intermediate 
schools,  with  half  the  trouble  that  attends  the 
commencement  of  these  studies  in  a  higher 
school.  More  than  half  our  grammar  could  be 
taught  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  little 
children,  and  they  could  become  good  gramma- 
rians before  they  know  there  is  a  grammar  in 
the  world. 

The  ways  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished 
are  as  many  and  as  different  as  the  schools  to 
be  taught,  and  teachers  who  instruct. 

For  small  children,  we  greatly  prefer  general 
exercinea.  We  like  to  see  a  whole  school  arous- 
ed and  interested  at  once.  Now  let  the  teacher 
select  any  familiar  object,  like  the  horse,  call 
upon  the  children  to  tell  anything  they  may 
know  of  the  horse,  mention  any  of  its  attributes 
or  qualities,  (don  t  use  the  words  attributes 
and  qualities  to  them)  tell  any  of  its  uses,  let 
any  one  of  them  relate  any  anecdote  they  may 
have  heard  about  the  horse,  ask  them  questions, 
tell  them  what  you  know  about  the  horse,  and 
don't  forget  that  you  are  talking  to  children 
and  that  simple  things  are  interesting  to  child- 

1.  Be  careful  that  they  know  the  meaning  of 
every  word  used  in  speaking  to  them,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  rarest  accomplishments  in  the  world 
to  be  able  to  talk  well  to  children.  Enoourage 
the  children  to  talk  themselves,  call  upon  them 
separately  to  remember  and  put  all  they  have 
heard  together  and  tell  you. 

Besides  conveying  more  general  information 
in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  teachers  would 
be  surprised  to  see  the  improvement  that  even 
the  youngest  pupils  would  make  in  expressing 
themselves.  They  would  acquire  a  habit  of 
connected  thought,  the  want  of  which  is  so  ap- 
parent in  the  young,  and  which  is  itself  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  good  education,  lliey 
would  also  acquire  a  surprising  command  of 
language;  would  learn  in  a  practical  manner 
the  meaning  of  words  and  their  correct  usjes. 

Now  are  not  these  the  essential  requisites  of 
a  good  composition,  and  why  may  they  not  be 
obtained  to  a  very  great  degree  in  our  lower 
schools.  Exercises  of  this  kind,  we  think, 
might  be  most  happily  blended  with  the  daily  ex- 
ercises of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools, 
and  in  this  way  the  pupils  would  become  in 
some  measure,  at  least,  prepared  for  the  work  of 
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writing  compositions  as  they  advance.  It  would 
not  be  the  repuUive  fitudy  it  now  is,  and  com- 
positions would  no  longer  be  the  meaningless 
things  that  now  answer  to  the  name. 

Written  compositions  belong  exclusirely  to 
the  higher  schools,  and  should  form  one  of  their 
most  prominent  studies.  But  to  accomplish 
thi*),  teachers  must  overcome  their  repugnance 
and  manifest  an  increased  interest  in  their  part 
of  the  work.  It  is  impossible  to  interest  pupils 
through  indifferent,  listless  teachers,  and  it  is 
impossible  also  for  a  teacher  to  impart  any  kind 
of  instruction  successfully,  who  has  no  relish 
for  it. 

One  of  the  lirst  elements  of  a  written  compo« 
aition  ispentraruhip.  It  is  expected  that  pupils 
have  learned  to  write  before  written  composi- 
tioxis  are  required  of  them.  Now  what  is  the 
&ct  in  regard  to  penmanship  in  our  schools  ? 
A  gentleman  occupying  a  high  position  in  our 
city*  and  who  could  speak  from  extensire  obser- 
Tauon,  remarked  in  our  hearing  that  **  among  all 
the  male  teachers  of  his  acquaintance  he  did  not 
know  one  who  could  be  called  a  good  penman." 
If  this  be  the  fact,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
find  so  many  poor  writers  among  the  pupils. 
**  Excuse  haste,"  is  no  apology  for  poor  pen- 
manship, and  should  always  be  interpreted, 
••Don't  mind  the  canslessness."  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  every  person  having  the  natural  use  of 
the  hand  and  arm  may  not  write  a  plain,  legible 
hand.  A  short  time  since  we  received  through 
the  post-office  a  neat,  well- written  note,  which 
closed  in  this  way  :  "  I  have  written  this  with 
my  to00,  having  been  bom  without  anm"  About 
the  same  time  we  heard  of  a  fact  a  little  in  con- 
trast. An  influential  lawyer  of  New  York 
wrote  an  important  business  letter  to  a  profes- 
sional brother  in  Philadelphia.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  deciphering  his  hieroglyphics  nearly 
lost  him  the  case,  and  the  infallible  skill  of  a 
••  Philadelphia  lawyer "  proved  of  no  avail  in 
copying  the  signature  and  address.  It  was  fin- 
ally eut  out  and  pasted  upon  the  outside  of  an 
envelope,  which  reached  its  destination  after 
making  the  tour  of  nearly  the  whole  country. 
*  Children  learn  to  write  hy  imitation,  and  if 
the  deficiency  lies  with  us  as  teachers,  let  us  see 
to  it  that  improvement  is  made.  ••  Let  those 
teach  others  who  themselves  excel." 

The  use  of  capitals,  correct  punctuation,  and 
we  may  add  spelling,  can  be  acquired  only  by 
writing ;  and  these  can  never  be  taught  effectu- 
•Uy  by  simply  making  corrections  with  a  pencil. 
€k>mpoeition«,  especially  of  beginners,  should 


be  corrected  verbally.  Time  enough  should  be 
given  to  the  exercise  to  explain  every  correction, 
however  trifling. 

Our  language  suffers  a  shocking  abuse  by  the 
general  carelessness  in  regard  to  what  are  called 
trifling  things.  Fatal  mistakes,  irreparable 
losses  are  sustained  every  day  which  can  be 
traced  directly  to  incorrect  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation. Teachers  cannot  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  these  subjects.  Either  of  them  suggest 
thoughts  for  an  entire  article,  and  must  not  be 
enlarged  upon  here ;  they  should  all  be  includ- 
ed in  the  study  of  penmanship  as  connected 
with  compositions. 

But  there  is  one  subject  which  is  nearly  lost 
sight  of,  and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  in  our  schools,  and  that  is, 
Expreationf  or  choice  of  vv  ords.  A  great  defi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  words  would  be  supplied 
by  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  exercises 
into  OUT  lower  schools ;  by  proper  attention  to 
the  answers  of  pupils  in  recitation,  which  should 
never  be,  as  they  too  often  are,  in  the  words  of 
the  book.  But  good  expression  can  be  acquir- 
ed more  easily  and  more  enectually  by  writing 
compositions  than  in  any  other  way.  Good 
thoughts  and  well  chosen  words  should  be 
made  the  highest  element  in  every  composition ; 
should  be  held  up  to  the  pupils  as  the  object  to 
be  attained. 

I.  J.  Allen,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cin- 
cinnati, says,  in  his  recent  report : 

**  As  the  golden  ore  may  be  pure,  but  it  is  the 
stamp  and  dye  uf  the  mint  that  give  it  comeli- 
ness and  currency,  so,  too,  the  thought  may  be 
lofty,  the  sentiment  just,  the  doctrine  true,  but 
it  is  the  attractive  forms  of  expression,  as  em- 
bodying beauty  and  power,  that  commend  them 
to  the  acceptance  of  other  minds  and  enable 
them  to  carry  conviction  there.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked,  in  schemes  of  education,  that 
language,  even  more  than  the  mere  intellectual 
processes  of  reasoning,  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brute,  and  establishes  him  in  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  his  humanity,  t.  «.,  his  likeness  unto 
Deity.  To  cultivate  this  humanizing  gift,  the 
gift  by  which  the  race  is  united,  and  the  last 
man  is  to  be  linked  in  a  recognized  relation  to 
the  first,  to  train  it  so  that  in  its  use  truth  shall 
be  clothed  with  power  and  sentiment  arrayed  in 
beauty,  is  then,  certainly,  no  mean  function  in 
the  office  of  education.  For,  it  is  to  instruct 
in  the  art  of  expressing  thought,  that  never 
dies,  with  that  fitness  of  speech  that  becomes 
thereby  itself  immortal :  it  is  to  place  within 
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the  miad's  grasp  an  attainment  commended  by 
the  Holy  Kecord  in  its  uwn  most  beautiful  il- 
lustration, when  declaring  that  **  words  JUfy 
spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver." DbM. 


A  Domeatlo  8cen«. 


BT  liBS.  HEMA.NS. 


'T  was  early  day—  and  sunlight  streamed 

Soft  through  a  quiet  room 
That,  hushed,  but  not  forsaken,  seemed 

Still,  but  with  nought  of  gloom ; 
For  there,  secure  in  happy  age, 

Whose  hope  is  from  aboye, 
A  father  communed  with  the  page 

Of  Heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  brightv 

On  his  gray,  holy  hair. 
And  touched  the  book  with  tenderest  light, 

As  if  its  shrine  was  there ! 
But  Oh,  that  patriarch's  aspect  shone 

With  something  lovelier  far  — 
A  radiance  all  the  Spirit's  own, 

Caught  not  from  eun  nor  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e*en  then  had  met 

His  calm  benignant  eye ; 
Some  ancient  promise  breathing  yet 

Of  immortality ; 
Some  heart's  deep  language,  with  the  glow 

Of  quenchless  faith  survives ; 
For  every  feature  said,  "  I  know 

That  my  Redeemer  lives." 

And  silent  stood  his  children  by, 

Hushing  their  yery  breath. 
Before  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thoughts  o'erswecping  death  ; 
Silent :  yet,  did  not  each  young  breast 

With  love  and  reverence  melt  ? 
Oh,  blest  be  those  fair  girls,  and  blest 

That  home  where  Ood  is  felt. 


It  is  easier  to  gain  credit  for  goodness  by  a  glist- 
ening eye,  while  listening  to  some  story  of  self- 
sacrifice,  than  by  usefulness.  It  is  easier  to  get 
credit  for  spirituality  by  thrilling  at  some  impas- 
sioned speech  from  the  platform  or  sermon  from 
the  pulpit,  than  by  living  a  life  of  justice,  mercy 
and  truth. 


There  are  4,000,000  students  and  150,000  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  one  student  for  every  five  persons.  In 
Gr^at  Britain  there  is  one  student  to  every  eight 
persons.    In  France,  one  to  every  ten. 

Noble  spirits  rejoice  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
motive — base  ones  delight  only  in  a  pretext. 


<*  The  Kin«'8  Enclialu" 

Mb.  Georqb  Fbaxtcis  Tbain,  of  Boston,  in 
an  eloquent  speech,  recently  deliveced  at  a  din- 
ner party  in  London,  remarked  that,  '<  as  a  na- 
tion," the  EngUah  language  was  more  accurate- 
ly and  purely  spoken  in  the  United  Statee  than 
in  Great  Britain.  The  remarks  created  loud 
laughter,  whereupon  the  speaker  ezdaimed  : 

•«  I  will  prove  it.  Order  your  dinner  in  every 
Tillage  from  Maine  to  California,  and  they  will 
understand  you  for  16,000  miles !  but  go  600 
miles,  from  Aberdeen  to  DoTer,  and  yon  can 
lose  yourself  in  a  Babel  of  tongues.  Remember, 
gentlemen,  the  Americans  don't  speak  GaeUc,  or 
Manx,  or  Celtic,  or  Welsh  [laughter]  —  and,  I 
assure  you,  upon  my  honor,  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
caahire  are  not  taught  in  our  common  schools 
[laaghter;]  and  I  am  informed,  on  good  authori- 
ty, that  there  are  no  proftesors  of  Irish  or  Scotch 
in  our  Academies  [applause.]  Lindley  Murray, 
Lord  Lyndburst  and  Noah  Webster  were  all 
Americans !  Our  written  language  wiU  always 
be  EAglish — our  spoken  language  is  American. 

«<  The  time  has  arrived  to  state  that  8am  Slick 
is  not  an  American  institution !  —  that  Ameri- 
can securities  are  safer  and  pay  better  than 
those  of  any  other  nation  [O!]  — that  the  al- 
mighty dollar  is  not  so  much  respected  in  the 
social  world  by  the  Americans  as  the  almighty 
shillxBg  by  the  English  —  [O !  and  laughter]  — 
that  Amerksann  nerer  flUibuster,  whiU  England 
never  did  anything  dt4  [hear,  hear,  and  applause] 
—  that  our  people,  as  a  people,  are  more  temper- 
ate, more  moral,  better  educated,  and  betier  drete^ 
ed  than  their  illustrious  predecesjMOrs  [hear,  and 
roars  of  laughter]  —  and  that  the  tooth-brush 
story  —  like  Arrowamith's  lailways  and  rev<^- 
yers  in  Georgia  -—  has  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax 
[laughter  and  applause.]  England  views  man- 
kind from  a  first-class  oarriage  —  hence,  when 
a  few  thousand  West-enders  go  to  the  sea-side, 
they  say  everybody  is  out  of  town  !  What  ego- 
tism !  All  the  misconception  has  arisen  by 
comparing  Me  English  dreU'eircU  with  the  Amer* 
ioan  pit  —  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  against  all 
America !  Compare  dress  -drde  with  dress-  cir- 
cle, gallery  with  gallery,  pit  with  pit,  and  then 
America  will  reoeive  juatioe  in  Europe.  [Ap- 
plause.] *  *  England  has  always  been  look- 
ing out  of  the  cabin  at  America  in  the  forecas- 
tle —  England  has  been  the  pulpit,  America  the 
audience  —  England  the  schoolmaster,  Ameri- 
cans the  scholars.  That  day  has  passed  sway. 
A  published  idea  is  an  expired  patent." 
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Txom  the  8aa  FiranoiMo  cCal.)  Bookieller. 
▲  Flea  for  Amuaezaent  and  FbTsioal  Oulture. 

In  the. education  of  girls»  physical  culture  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Who  can  read  Miss 
Beecher*s  startling  array  of  facts  about  deform- 
ed spines  and  round  shoulders  and  ruinous 
habits  in  American  boarding  schools,  and  not 
fieel  the  urgent  demand  for  reform  ?  Few  girls 
who  are  educated  in  the  public  schools,  esc^>e 
the  universal  law  of  labor ;  most  of  them  when 
they  enter,  at  an  early  age,  homes  of  their  own, 
need  strength  as  well  as  accompUsments.  Any 
education  purchased  at  the  expense  of  health  is 
a  loes.  The  fyjct  is,  too  many  of  the  little  misses 
in  our  schools  were  never  girls.  They  are  sim- 
ply little  old  ladies,  who  never  romp,  never 
play,  never  know  anything  of  the  rich  sensuous 
liie  of  a  rude  country  girl. 

«  The  EngHah  girl  spends  more  than  one-half 
her  waking  hours  in  physical  amusements,  wMoh 
tend  to  develop  and  invigorate  and  ripen  the 
bodily  powers.  She  rtdes,  walks,  drives,  rows 
upon  the  water,  tuns,  dances,  plays,  sings,  jumps 
the  rope,  hurls  the  quoit,  draws  the  bow,  keeps 
up  the  atiiitt)o>cock — and  aU  this  without  hav- 
ing it  forever  on  her  mind  that  ahe  is  wasting 
her  time.  8he  does  this  every  day  until  it  be- 
comes a  habit  which  she  will  follow  up  through 
life.  Her  frame,  as  a  natural  consequence,  is 
larger ;  her  muscular  system  better  developed ; 
her  mental  system  in  better  subordination ;  her 
strength  more  eoduriag,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
her  mind  healthier."  Whioh  is  prefierable,  the 
robust  health  of  the  English  woman,  who  can 
walk  twenty  miles  a  day,  or  the  timid  accom- 
pliahments  of  an  American  boarding- sohool 
yooag  lady,  sent  home  «  finished  to  order  ? " 

The  tmth  is,  mental  and  physical  health  walk 
hand  in  hand.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
brain  whioh  has  the  strongest  body  will  do  the 
most  work,  llie  girl  who  has  a  headache  three 
days  in  six  is  a  usniess  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
school-room. 

The  strong  boys,  in  the  long  run,  come  out 
ahead.  Strong  mind  and  pluck  are  better  than 
brilliance  and  precociousness.  When  an  ox  is 
let  into  a  pasture  full  of  cattle,  there  is  a  trial 
of  horns,  and  the  strongest  takes  the  lead ;  so 
with  the  boys  of  a  public  school.  The  strong, 
the  energetic,  the  active,  are  the  real  kings  of 
school,  whether  they  are  at  the  head  or  foot  of 
the  arithmetic  clasft.  Give  the  boy,  then,  the 
ezereiae  his  nature  craves,  and  which  will  make 
him  a  living  boy  and  a  manly  man.    If  he  leaves 


school  with  a  fondness  for  athletic  amusements, 
he  has  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  against  ex- 
pensive and  ruinous  dissipation. 

A  judicious  union  of  social,  mental  and  phy- 
sical culture,  will  make  our  public  schools  prac- 
tically adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  If 
parents,  through  ignorance,  neglect  the  proper 
training  of  their  children,  let  the  public  school 
take  charge  of  them.  Amusements  form  a  part 
of  education,  and  much  excellent  gymnastic  and 
calisthenic  training  may  be  connected  with 
games  or  made  delightful  by  music. 

But  many  teachers  will  say,  aU  this  is  very 
fine,  theoretically,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  carry  it  into  the  school-room.  We  have  no 
money  to  buy  apparatus.  The  public  regard 
such  things  as  innovations.  We  have  no  time 
to  spare,  and  know  nothing  about  it  ourselves. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  subject  in  a  very 
plain,  practical  and  business  manner.  We  have 
been  connected  with  a  public  school  of  five  hun« 
dred  children  for  the  last  five  years.  During 
that  time,  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  training 
have  been  as  much  a  part  of  our  daily  teaching 
as  arithmetic,  grammar  or  geography.  We  have 
made  experiments  and  noted  results,  and  claim, 
at  least,  to  have  a  foundation  of  facts  ixom  our 
own  experience.  We  have  practiced  what  we 
preach.  We  have  been  laughed  at  as  foolish, 
sneered  at  as  boyish,  blamed  for  innovations, 
shunned  by  conservatives,  and  frowned  upon  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  given  encouxagement. 
But  we  patiently  **  stuck  to  it,"  and  have  estab- 
lished fully  the  principle  we  desired,  and  accom- 
plished more  than  we  ever  hopect  for.  Mothera 
who  objected  to  letting  their  boys  exercise  in 
the  gymnasium,  for  fear  they  would  tear  their 
trowsers,  or  break  their  necks,  now  mend  ^  their 
clothes,  and  are  proud  of  the  agility  and  activi-» 
ty  of  their  sons.  Many  who  once  sent  notes  to 
excuse  "Mary"  and  "Dora"  and  "Ella" 
from  "  rods"  and  "dumb-bells,"  are  now  glad 
to  have  the  advantages  of  such  training.  We 
have  seen  awkward,  clumsy,  lubberly  boys  en- 
ter the  gymnastic  class  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  "  experts,"  and  leave  school,  in  a  year,  ac- 
tive gymnasts,  twice  as  strong  as  when  they 
entered,  and  all  their  strength  at  perfect  com- 
mand. We  have  seen  pale,  weakly -looking 
boys,  who  at  first  only  moped  around  and  "  look- 
ed on,"  become  interested  and  take  hold  in  ear- 
nest, until  the  narrow  chest  expanded,  the  round 
shoulders  were  pushed  back,  and  the  soft,  lean 
arm  become  like  knotted  whip-cords. 

The  measurements  of  many  boys'  arms  have 
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■hown  an  increase  in  circumference  of  one  inch 
in  three  months,  and  an  expansion  of  the  che^t 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  same  time.  All 
the^e  results  have  been  slow.  A  few  fitful  feats 
will  not  make  an  athletic  gymnast,  neither  will 
all  boys  become  tobust  under  training ;  but  in 
dx  months  you  will  find  the  boys  clear-headed 
and  more  cheerful,  and  the  girls  erect  and  more 
graceful  in  their  walk. 

We  have  organised  classes,  conducted  daily 
at  regular  times,  and  always  by  ourselves.  All 
apparatus  is  useless,  unless  a  teacher  Infuses 
into  it  his  own  life.  Come,  acd  not  ffo,  is  the 
word  of  command.  The  class  emulate  the  teach- 
er. As  well  put  books  into  the  hands  of  pupils 
and  tell  them  to  teach  themselves,  as  send  them 
into  a  gymnasium  and  expect  them  to  practice 
without  a  teacher.  It  is  no  small  tax  on  a 
teacher's  time ;  it  requires  patience,  resolution 
tmd  persistent  efforts  —  but  it  can  be  done. 

How  can  a  teacher  find  time  for  such  exer- 
cise ?  'Jake  it.  In  pleasant  weather  we  exer- 
cise in  the  yard  with  the  boys,  half  an  hour, 
from  9i  to  10  o'clock  ;  we  give  the  girls  a  calis- 
thenic  exercise  of  fifteen  minutes,  at  noon,  taken 
out  of  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  intermis- 
sion. In  the  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock  recess, 
the  boys  take  a  dumb-bell  or  club  exercise  of 
ten  minutes.  This  is  too  little  time,  but  in  six 
months  it  allows  a  great  amount  of  training. 
When  men  have  true  views  of  education,  more 
time  will  be  given.  Little  children,  in  years  to 
come,  win  have  only  a  short  session  of  three 
hours  a  day.  Y^ars  ago,  clergymen  preached 
sermons  two  hours  long,  and  those  were  w^eak 
in  'the  faith  who  could  not  listen  patiently.  Bet- 
ter sermons  are  preached  now,  with  as  good  re- 
sults, in  thirty  minutes.  So  it  is  with  schools. 
The  six  hour  session  is  doomed  to  become  ob- 
solete, and  better  teachers  than  we  will  teach 
more  in  half  the  time. 

Teachers  should  study  variety  in  all  their  ex- 
ercises. They  soon  tire,  and  boys  are  fond  of 
novelty  and  change ;  witness  how  tops  succeed 
to  marbles,  and  marbles  to  kites,  and  kites  to 
ball.  It  requires  more  skill,  tftct  and  Judgment 
than  the  routine  of  text-books.  Any  teacher 
who  thoroughly  understands  boy-nature,  may 
mingle  freely  in  their  sports.  If  he  can  beat 
them  all  at  their  own  games,  he  will  command 
their  respect,  and  win  their  love ;  but  if  he  is 
over-burdened  with  dignity,  and  a  bungler  at 
games,  he  will  do  well  to  keep  clear  of  the  play- 
ground.  The  first  t»*ach6r  we  learned  to  love, 
the  flnt  one  who  ever  uaked  %it  i^,  and  who  re- 


mains to  this  day  our  beau  ideal  of  a  teacher, 
played  ball  with  us  in  the  academy  yard  in  P — • 
God  blrss  him  ?  he  never  can  grow  old  ! 

We  would  give  little  for  a  teacher  who  can- 
not enjoy  the  fun  of  kicking  foot- ball,  and  still 
less  for  one  who  has  not  muscular  life  enough 
to  luxuriate  in  a  gymnasium.  An  owl  should 
not  mingle  with  swallows  and  singing  birds ; 
they  have  nothing  in  common.  A  teacher  needs 
exercise  even  more  than  his  pupils.  No  occu- 
pation so  drains  the  system  of  its  nervous  vital- 
ity ;  therefore,  he  needs  amusement  and  recrea- 
tion. He  must  find  the  •«  Fountain  of  Touth  " 
in  the  sports  of  boyhood.  The  teacher  who 
r.eglects  his  physical  being  must  suffer  the  pen- 
alty. We  knew  a  teacher,  three  years  ago, 
brought  face  to  face  with  death,  by  Panama 
and  congestive  brain-fever,  contracted  on  one 
of  the  pestiferous  steamships —  bad  as  the  low- 
er-hold of  a  slave-ship's  hell  —  which  ply  be- 
tween New  York  and  Aspinwall.  Those  only 
a'ho  have  suffered  from  the  secondary  effects  of 
such  a  sickness,  can  imagine  its  deadening,  de- 
bilitating and  disheartening  charaeter.  Yet* 
under  the  pressure  of  daily  duty  in  school,  a 
regular  course  of  exercises,  persevered  in  as  a 
religious  duty,  brought  back  vigor  of  mind  and 
body. 

For  ourselves,  so  long  as  we  teach,  we  mean 
to  give  the  physical  nature  of  children  its  due, 
even  if  examinations  are  less  •«  brilliant,"  child- 
ren less  precocious,  and  "  infiint  phenomcnons  *' 
more  rare.  We  teach  to  train  boys  and  girls  to 
grow  up  sensible  men  and  women,  and  to  form 
tastes  and  habits  which  shall  follow  them  through 
life.  We  seek  to  make  the  school- room  a  home. 
There  must  be  some  kindness  to  soften  the  ne- 
cessary strictness  ot  discipline  in  a  public  school. 
The  indirect  lessons  of  the  play-ground  are  of- 
ten more  important  than  the  studied  teaching 
of  the  class-room ;  and  the  kind  word  ef  social 
intercourse  wUl  be  remembered  when  geography 
and  grammar  shall  have  faded  from  the  mind. 
We  would  have  our  pupils  retain  the  memory 
of  their  teacher  as  a  sharer  of  their  sports,  a 
sympathizer  in  their  joys,  and  feel  the  influence 
of  his  teaching  as  a  living  man,  moulding  their 
character  and  forming  their  habits,  rather  than 
as  a  achoolmaeier,  who  fed  them  with  the  dry 
chaff  of  text-books. 


The  population  of  Minnesota  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  Rhode  Island,  being  175,525,  or  rather 
more  than  that  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Wisconsin 
has  777,771,  or  about  100,000  less  people  than  the 
city  of  New  York. 
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For  the  Sehoolmcster. 
Knowledge  and  Bdnoation. 

Theks  is  a  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  education  which  is  not  always  observed, 
but  which  is  well  defined  and  vital.  Grave 
mistakes  are  often  made  upon  this  point,  which 
it  seems  necessary  to  correct.  For  they  are 
eoncemed  with  the  best  interests  of  our  life, 
and  in  their  influence  are  far-reaching  and  pow- 
erfuL  We  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
upon  this  matter  which  are  intended  simply  as 
hints  to  be  followed  out  into  practice,  if  so  the 
reader  is  disposed. 

Mere  teaching  and  learning  cannot  be  educa- 
tion. The  knowledge  of  a  thing  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  the  application  of  the  thing  to 
useful  ends.  Merely  to  know  is  somewhat  de- 
rivad  from  the  labors  of  other  men,  and  is  an 
act  of  memory  and  perception.  Education  is  a 
self- work  — an  original  power  gained  from  the 
action  of  the  whole  intellectual  nature.  It  is  the 
process  of  leading  out  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
giving  them  opportunities  of  action,  and  in- 
creasing their  strength  by  exercise.  A  mechan- 
ic's apprentice  may  learn  the  names  of  all  the 
tools  in  his  master's  chest.  But  he  will  never 
become  a  good  workman  or  a  skilliul  artisan 
till  he  has  learned  the  use  of  the  tools  by  prac- 
tice. The  knowledge  of  facts  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  laboratory  of  the  mind  and  there  wrought 
over  uito  results.  A  man  of  accomplished 
acholart-hip  may  not  have  the  ready  tact  which 
enables  him  to  use  his  learning  for  the  common 
exigencies  of  life.  A  traveller  in  Kurope  with 
considerable  ndvietc  acknowledges  that  on  his 
arrival  at  Strasburg,  when  he  wished  to  change 
lu*  baggage  from  one  train  of  cars  to  another, 
he  could  not  remember  the  necessary  German 
word  to  express  his  desires,  though  he  had  al- 
ready translated  one  or  two  German  books,  and 
is  known  as  one  of  the  best  German  scholars 
is  America.  We  might  study  ••  hand-books  " 
of  skating  till  every  word  had  become  fixed  in 
memory,  and  we  knew  the  precise  angle  at 
which  we  should  strike  out.  But  the  first  step 
upon  the  ice  would  prove  to  us  the  weakness  of 
our  understanding  in  respect  to  the  practical 
process.  The  veriest  urchin,  who,  instead  of 
•tadytng  hand-books,  had  used  his  feet  to  some 
purpose,  would  laugh  at  us  for  our  misfortune, 
and  beat  us  in  the  race. 

Knowledge  terminates  with  the  act  of  know- 
ing. Edttcation  can  only  terminate  with  the 
man  himsell  The  act  of  teaching  is  performed 
ill  tb*  comippnicittioa  of  kaowle^gt ;  th«  «et 


of  learning,  in  the  reception  of  knowledge.  There 
they  end.  What  is  done  is  a  simple  act.  When 
memory  is  retentive  and  the  mind  quick  to  ap- 
prehend, one  may  receive  and  retain  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge.  But  if  nothing  more  is 
done  than  this,  it  is  of  very  little  benefit  to  the 
world.  We  do  not  call  a  miser  a  rich  man  be- 
cause he  is  able  to  hoard  a  fortune.  His  money 
is  of  no  use  either  to  himself  or  his  fellow  man. 
The  best  use  of  money  is  to  be  found  in  spend- 
ing it.  So  he  who  has  knowledge  must  apply 
It  to  the  benefit  of  the  world  around  him ;  must 
share  the  results  of  his  culture  with  his  fellow 
creatures ;  must  grow  himself  into  larger  pro- 
portions, if  he  would  wish  to  become  an  educa- 
ted man.  His  acquisitions  must  be  arranged 
in  due  order,  his  mind  must  be  skilled,  his  pow- 
ers must  be  practiced. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  knowledge  con- 
sists in  the  attainment  of  certain  ends,  educa- 
tion in  the  development  of  powers.  Acts  of 
attection  and  study  may  be  performed  without 
strengthening  the  intellectual  powers  to  useful 
works.  A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is 
gained,  the  names  of  things  are  understood, 
tacts  of  history,  science,  philosophy,  and  the 
like  are  apprehended  by  .the  mind.  A  man  may 
pass  through  all  the  academical  curriculum,  yet 
is  he  not  therefore  educated.  It  is  told  of  an 
English  noUeman,  that  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  neighborhood,  he  got  into  a 
sharp  discussion  with  a  farmer  upon  some  point 
under  consideration.  Greatly  enraged  at  last, 
he  said :  •*  Sir,  do  you  know  that  I  have  been 
at  two  universities,  and  at  two  colleges  in  each 
university  r "  •«  Well,  sir,"  retorted  the  farmer, 
••  what  of  that  ?  I  once  had  a  calf  that  sucked 
two  cows,  and  the  observation  that  I  made  was, 
that  the  more  he  sucked  the  greater  calf  he 
grew. 

Knowledge,  of  course,  furnishes  the  materials 
with  which  the  mind  does  its  work.  But  it  is 
education  that  gives  the  ability  to  accomplish. 
The  process  of  receiving  food  does  not  necessa- 
rily strengthen  the  body.  That  must  be  done 
by  another  process,  by  means  of  which,  the  bad 
and  useless  matter  is  rejected,  and  the  good  re- 
tained to  be  sent  into  the  blocd,  the  muscles, 
the  brain,  and  through  all  the  arteries  and  av- 
enues, to  give  health,  vitality,  animation,  beau- 
ty and  vigor  to  the  whole  physical  man.  So 
the  process  of  receiving  food  into  the  mind  does 
not  of  necessity  strengthen  the  mind.  It  is  the 
process  of  digestion  that  gives  life  and  vigor  to 
the  iateUact.    Without  thftt  proceva,  koowltdgf 
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is  of  little  advantage.  Mental  dyspepsia  is  a 
bad  disease.  For  there  is  much  indigestible 
knowledge  which  disarranges  the  functions  and 
faculties  of  the  mind.  There  is  also  —  though 
this  is  not  common,  and  is  not  to  be  strictly 
gruarded  against  —  danger  in  knowing  too  much, 
as  in  eating  too  much.  Some  men's  minds  are 
like  an  old  garret,  or  curiosity  shop,  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  and  antiquated  things  and 
curious  old  fragments.  There  may  be  treasures 
of  priceless  worth,  but  they  are  stowed  in  such 
out-of-the-way  places  that  one  scarcely  knows 
where  to  look  for  them.  Or  they  are  so  covered 
over  with  the  dust  of  years  and  heaps  of  use- 
lefis  things  as  to  have  lost  their  value,  unless 
the  utmost  labor  of  restoration  is  performed. 
It  is  the  office  of  education  to  arrange,  to  di- 
gest, to  separate  the  worthless  from  the  worthy, 
the  tares  from  the  wheat,  and  to  retain  and  use 
the  good  for  the  sustenance  and  power  of  the 
intellectual  life. 

It  is  an  old  illustration  of  education,  that  it 
acts  the  part  of  a  skillful  sculptor  in  carving  out 
manhood.  In  every  block  of  marble  lies  em 
bedded  a  beautiful  statue,  which  the  artist  finds 
by  cutting  away  the  circumjacent  stone.  So 
education  works  upon  the  human  soul.  It  re- 
moves the  outside.  It  smooths  and  polishes 
the  rough  points.  It  strikes  off  excrescences, 
and  without  diminishing,  but  rather  increasing 
individual  excellence,  gives  grace  and  beauty  to 
all  the  being.  The  artist  is  experience,  work 
ing  with  equal  facility  and  faithfulness  in  the 
closet  and  the  library,  or  among  the  busy  walks 
of  men.  One  short  period  of  school  life  does 
not  constitute  its  time  of  labor.  But  its  work 
extends  chrough  all  the  years  of  human  life. 
He  that  is  true  to  himself  and  his  life-task,  finds 
schools  and  school-masters  all  along  the  way, 
educating  him  perpetually  to  nobler  attainments 
and  a  more  manly  life.  ^ 


Schools  in  "Winter. — We  wish  to  put  in  a  spe- 
cial plea  for  the  girls.  Make  their  dresses  short 
enough  to  swing  clear  of  the  mud,  and  give  them 
good  water- proof  boots  to  wear  to  school.  Tes, 
we  insist  upon  it,  they  should  have  boots.  Wo- 
men's shoes,  of  the  present  fashion,  are  no  more 
fit  to  be  put  upon  country  roads  in  winter,  than  an 
Indian  birch-bark  canoe  is  fit  to  cross  the  ocean. 
Boots  will  not  look  quite  so  trim  about  the  ankle, 
or  step  so  light  upon  the  floor,  but  they  will  do 
what  is  of  more  consequence — preserve  their 
graces  in  after  life,  and  to  take  a  great  many  elas- 
tic steps,  that  might  otherwise  be  fewer,  and  those 
leading  directly  down  to  the  gnye,— Exchange. 


Ohock-Full  of  Teeter. 

We  once  heard  of  a  boy,  who  was  dancing 
about  in  great  glee,  cutting  up  all  sorts  of  an- 
tics, and  raising  a  hubbub  generally.  At  last, 
his  mother  said,  **  Why,  Charles,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you ;  can't  you  keep  still  ? "  **  No, 
ma'am,"  said  he,  turning  heels  over  head,  **  Tb 
so  chock-full  of  teeter  ! " 

That's  the  way  we  like  to  see  children  feel  — 
full  of  life ;  ready  for  fun  and  frolic  if  they 
come  along,  and  able  to  make  them  if  they  do  not 
come. 

Not  that  they  should  be  rude  and  boisterous 
but  so  full  of  spirit  that  they  are  ready  to  be 
touched  off  at  any  time  like  a  sky-rocket ;  that's 
the  kind  of  youngsters  for  me  when  I  want  a 
frolic.  None  of  your  mopish,  great-drained, 
spindle-limbed,  old-fogy  sort !  No  —  no  !  We 
pity  such,  and  would  like  to  take  them  out  into 
the  pure  sunlight,  where  the  birds  sing,  and  ev- 
rything  is  glad,  and  teach  them  how  to  use  their 
little  strength,  and  help  them  to  grow  f»trong 
and  lively,  and  full  of  teeter,  too.  Yes,  God 
made  the  young  to  be  happy ;  not  in  reading 
love  stories,  or  in  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  room 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  to  be  looked  at  — 
but  to  be  glad  as  the  little  lambs  are  on  a  spring 
morning — scaling  it>cks  and  leaping  stones,  run- 
ning, frisking  and  jumping !  Ah, —  that's  the 
life  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  wants  to  be  some- 
body in  the  world,  by  and  by. 

"  All  work  and  no  play. 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

Yes,  and  quite  as  much  does 

**  All  play  and  no  work. 
Make  Jack  a  poor  shirk." 
So  remember,  children,  and  put  life  into  your 
work  as  well  as  your  play. — AtMriean  Monthly* 


The  foUowintc  salutary  counsel,  given  by  Bev. 
Dr.  Tyng  to  superintendents  of  Sabbath  schools, 
furnishes  hints  to  teachers  too  valuable  to  be  pass- 
ed without  notice : 

<*  The  superintendent's  manner  must  be  simple, 
prompt,  calm,  adequate  to  command  attention,  or 
he  fails  entirely.  He  must  be  a  person  of  few 
words  and  peaceful  habits.  A  perpetual  harangu- 
ing,—jangling  and  disjointed  exhortations,  —  ha- 
bits of  chattering  and  familiar  interference  with 
teachers  or  scholars,  are  more  out  of  place  in 
school,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  beside.  Brery- 
thingmustbe  real,  actual,  self-demonstrative,  to 
command  the  attention  or  to  win  the  confidence  of 
children.  These  are  all  simple  and  external  quali- 
fications, but  they  are  of  immense  consequence  ia 
the  succe^sftil  management  of  this  work." 
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The  Yankee  Alistddin. 


BT  OKOROB  vr,  GUBTI8. 


ALA.i>i>nr  began  by  swapping  jack-knives  and 
getting  tbe  best,  and  bartering  halves  of  mar- 
bles stuck  together  for  whole  ones.  When  he 
grew  older,  and  sold  berries  which  he  picked  on 
the  hill  pastures,  he  greased  the  quart  pot,  so 
that  a  little  capital  was  carried  forward  to  the 
next  measure.  He  hayed  hard  all  summer,  and 
went  to  evening  schools  all  winter,  and  learned 
tbe  golden  rule  of  arithmetic,  addition  for  him 
aelf,  subtraction  for  his  neighbor ;  and  in  all  tie 
games  he  hold  stiictly  to  tre  rules  of  Turna 
bout :  •«  You  tickle  me,  and  1*11  tickle  you  if 
I  can ;  bit  at  all  events,  you  tickle  me." 

At  an  early  age,  Aladdin  was  considered  to 
be  good  at  a  bargain,  which  meant  that  he  al 
ways  succeeded  in  exchanging  the  worse  for  the 
better;  always  keeping  the  blind  eye  of  a  hor&e 
to  the  wall  w  hen  he  wanted  to  sell  him,  and  al- 
ways looking  straight  at  it  when  he  wanted  to 
buy  him ;  and  the  approving  village  shook  its 
head,  and  said :  **  Let  Aladdin  alone  to  suc- 
ceed." 

He  grew  up,  and  left  ^he  village  for  the  world. 
*•  He'll  be  rich  !  "  said  the  village,  with  more 
enthusiasm  and  envy  than  finy  village  says  of  a 
departing  boy :  **  He'll  be  honebt,  faithful,  gen- 
erous." To  Aladdin  the  whole  world  was  but 
a  market  m  which  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear. 
For  him  there  was  no  beauty,  no  heroism,  no 
piety,  no  history.  To  him  all  lands  and  waters 
are  alike,  for  Cdch  is  unhallowed  by  association. 
No  Homer  sings  for  him  along  the  ^Egean  ;  he 
only  curses  the  wind  that  will  not  blow  him  to 
Odessa.  No  sirens  call  to  him  from  the  sunny 
•hore ;  he  loves  the  sharp  oath  of  a  brutal  boat- 
swain. 

With  a  Bible  in  his  hand  and  a  quid  in  his 
mouth,  he  squirts  about  the  holy  places  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  calculates  the  cost  of  the  sepulchre. 
He  scratches  his  name  with  a  jack-knife  upon 
Egyptian  obeli>ks  by  the  fide  of  the  hieroglyph- 
ed  names  oi  Remises  and  Thuthmes,  names  that 
ahook  early  history  with  their  grandeur ;  and 
the  reverend  echoes  of  the  Lybian  desert,  that 
have  slept  since  they  heard  the  shout  of  Alex- 
ander's army  marching  to  find  the  oracle  Am- 
mon,  are  awakened  by  the  shrill  whistling  of 
Yankee  Doodle  and  Dan  Tucker. 

He  insults  the  Orsnd  Lama,  hobnobs  with 
the  Great  Mogul,  he  turns  his  back  upon  Em- 
perors, and  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  the 
Pope's  muff- box.     Ue  aats  flesh  cut  raw  irom 


the  animal  with  Dinkas  and  Abyssinians,  chews 
bang  with  the  Arabs,  smokes  opium  with  the 
Turks,  and  rides  for  a  bride  with  the  Calmuck 
Tartai. 

Then  Aladdin  comes  home.  He  has  turned 
his  goods  and  his  opportunities  over  and  over 
a«:ain,  and  they  are  all  turned  into  piles  of  mo- 
ney. The  wise  village  welcomes  him,  and 
proudly  points  him  out  to  the  Aladdins  of  a 
younger  generation  as  the  shining  example  of 
the  succesbfUl  man.  ••  For,  my  dear  son,  just 
think  of  it  1  He  began  with  nothing,  and  now 
look  ! " 

My  dear  son  dees  losk,  and  he  sees  Aladdin 
owning  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  all  the  Doing- 
good  societies  he  is  chief  director.  His  name 
is  as  good  as  ^old.  He  has  bought  pictures  and 
books  and  statues.  He  is  housed  in  luxury, 
and  he  pricks  his  mouth  with  the  silver  fork. 
He  hah  a  home  for  a  iK>et,  but  he  boasts  that  he 
Lever  reads  anything  but  the  newspapers.  He 
goes  to  church  twice  on  Sundays,  and  only 
wakes  up  when  the  preacher  reviles  and  de- 
nounces the  sinners  of  Sodom  and  those  tough 
old  Jews  of  Jerusalem.  His  head  is  bald  and 
.nhiny  with  all  the  sermons  that  have  hit  it  and 
glanced  off.  He  cla^^ps  his  hands  in  prayer,  but 
forgets  to  Of  en  them  when  the  poor  box  i^  pass- 
ed round ;  and  he  goes  home  like  a  siiLilarly 
successful  man,  tl  anking  God  that  he  is  not  as 
other  men  are ;  and  after  dinner  lights  a  cigar, 
sits  before  the  fire  in  an  ea«y  chair,  and  tells  the 
children  to  remember  that  honesty  Is  the  best 
policy,  and  looks  sleepily  at  Mrs.  Aladdin 
through  the  thick  smoke. 

6y-and-by  old  Aladdin  dies.  The  conven- 
tional virtues  are  called  over  by  the  editors  as 
the  mourning  cariiages  aie  called  out  by  the 
undeitakers.  The  papers  regret  that  they  are 
summoned  to  deph»re  the  loss  of  the  revered 
parent,  generous  friend,  public  spirited  citizen, 
and  pious  man.  Then  the  precious  swapper  of 
jack-knives  and  model  for  the  rising  generation 
is  left  under  the  sod.  The  stars  that  he  never 
saw  now  burn  over  him  with  a  soit  lustre  that 
no  lamps  above  a  king's  tomb  emulate ;  and 
the  south  wind,  for  whose  breath  upon  his  hot 
brow  he  was  mver  grateful,  now  strews  his  last 
bed  with  anemones  and  violets,  which  his  heel 
crushed  while  livirg.  And  the  men  who  are  to 
be  formed  upon  that  model  and  pursue  a  simi* 
lar  success,  carelessly  a>k,  as  they  stir  their  tod- 
dies, **  So  old  Aladdin  is  gone  at  la»t ;  will  he 
cut  up  well } "  Tbe  sculptor  carves  a  cherub 
upon  his  toiLbstono  and  gravts  tho  motto,  ••  Bf 
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their  works  ye  shall  know  them,"  while  some 
quiet  Charles  Lamb,  with  insanity  in  his  family, 
asks,  as  he  reads  Aladdm's  epitaph,"  "  Where 
be  all  the  bad  people  buried  ? " 


The  World  Harvest. 


XRBT  are  lowinff  their  Beed  in  the  daylight  fair, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  noonday's  glare, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  soft  twilight, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  solemn  night  ^ 
What  shall  the  harvest  be  ? 

They  are  sowing  their  seed  of  pleasant  thought, 
In  the  Spring's  green  light  they  have  blithely  wrought ; 
They  have  brought  their  fitncies  team  wood  and  dell. 
Where  the  mosses  creep  and  the  flower-buds  swell ; 
Bare  shall  the  harvest  be  ? 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  word  and  deed, 
Which  the  cold  know  not,  nor  the  careless  heed, 
or  the  gentle  word  and  the  kindest  deed, 
That  have  blest  the  heart  in  its  sorest  need  ; 
Sweet  shall  the  harvest  be  ! 

And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  pain. 
Of  late  remorse  and  a  maddened  brain. 
And  the  stars  shall  fall  and  the  sun  shall  wane. 
Ere  they  root  the  weeds  from  their  soil  again ; 
Dark  will  the  harvest  be ! 

And  some  are  standing  with  idle  hand. 
Yet  they  scatter  seed  on  their  native  land  ; 
And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  care. 
Which  their  soil  has  borne  and  still  must  bear ; 
Sad  will  the  harvest  be ! 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  noble  deed, 
With  a  slel^less  watch  and  an  earnest  heed  | 
With  a  ceaseless  hand  o'er  the  earth  they  sow. 
And  the  fields  are  whitening  where'er  they  go  j 
Bich  will  the  harvest  be ! 

Sown  in  darkness  or  sown  in  light. 
Sown  in  weakness  or  sown  in  might, 
Sown  in  meekness  or  sown  in  wrath. 
In  the  broad  work -field  or  the  shadowy  path, 
Sure  will  the  harvest  be ! 


There  are  many  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
man ;  but  none  so  useful  as  discretion.  It  is  this, 
indeed,  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest,  and 
sets  them  to  work  in  their  proper  places,  and  turns 
them  to  the  advanta'^e  of  their  possessor.  With- 
out it,  learning  is  pedantry ;  wit,  impertinence ; 
and  virtue  itself  looks  like  weakness ;  and  the 
best  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to  be  more  sprightly 
in  errors,  and  active  in  his  own  prejudices. 


At  best,  life  is  not  very  long.  A  few  more  smiles, 
a  few  more  tears,  some  pleasures,  much  pain ;  sun- 
shine and  songs,  clouds  and  darkness ;  hasty  greet- 
ings, abrupt  farewells  —  then  our  little  play  closes, 
and  the  injurer  and  the  injured  will  pass  away.  Is 
it  worth  while  to  hate  each  other  ? 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Motivea. 

The  word  motive  Is  derived  from  a  Latin 
term  signifying  to  move,  and  denotes  '*  that 
which  moves  the  will "  or  **  incites  the  action/ 
We  may  consider  motives  in  two  classes ;  those 
which  lie  in  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which 
a  person  happens  to  be ;  and  those  used  inten- 
tionally, either  by  the  person  himself  or  some 
other  one,  to  determine  his  action.  The  first 
class  we  will  not  consider ;  nor  those,  if  there 
be  such,  which  a  person  deliberately  places  be- 
fore himself ;  but  such  as  one  person  may  em- 
ploy to  affect  another,  especiaUy  such  as  the 
teacher  may  use  to  influence  and  control  his 
pupils;  and  these  motives -we  may  also  con- 
sider in  two  classes;  as  leading  motives,  and 
driving  motives,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
somewhat  analagous  to  physical  attraction  and 
repulsion.  Among  the  latter  are  the  ferule, 
switch,  strap,  dunce-block,  fools- cap,  scolding, 
and  such  gymnastics  as  standing  on  one  foot, 
holding  a  brick  at  arm's  length,  bending  over 
and  holding  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  on  the 
head  of  a  nail  in  the  floor.  Among  the  former 
are  all  the  advantages,  immediate  and  remote, 
of  education;  as,  mental  power,  knowledge, 
fame,  social  position,  &c. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
U  the  nobler  class. 

The  word  educate  means  to  lead  out,  not 
drive  out.  And  it  is  a  question  with  me  wheth- 
er, in  the  process  of  educatii  n,  the  driving  mo- 
tives perform  any  other  service  than  to  repress 
disobedience,  and  might  not  more  f  rcperly  re- 
ceive another  name.  I  call  them  driving  mo- 
tives because  they  are  so  frequently  used  as  buch. 
I  know  that  I  have  not  sepn  good  results  irom 
this  use  oi  them.  The  discussion  of  leading 
motives  is  simple,  the  practice  difficult. 

The  true  theory  is,  to  lead  a  scholar  by  the 
the  highest  motive  with  which  he  can  be  led, 
and  you  educate  him  to  the  noblest  manhood 
possible  to  him.  In  the  practice  of  this  theory 
arise  the  greatest  difficulties  in  education.  In 
a  perfectly  successful  school  every  scholar  is 
putting  forth  his  best  effort  constantly ;  he  fovet 
to  study  and  recite ;  he  is  enthusiastic.  Now, 
no  scholar  will  do  this  unless  led  by  a  motive  ; 
and  in  our  common  schools  this  is  generally 
presented  by  the  teacher.  The  highest  mo- 
tives when  happily  urged,  may  interest  all  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  they  seldom  secure  three 
good  i^citations  daily  for  the  term.  My  expe- 
rience has  led  me  to  believe,  that  except  in  a 
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few  instances,  they  produce  no  effect  in  the  pu- 
pil beyond  a  slight  admiration  while  being  pre- 
sented. After  continued  but  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  educate  with  highest  motives,  I  have  come 
down  to  the  employment  of  emulation 'ia  one 
way  or  another.  Many  philosophic  friends  have 
objected  to  this,  but  I  have  found  it  the  only 
efficient  motive. 

Great  was  my  joy  when  I  found  experience 
had  brought  me  to  the  same  conclusion  at  which 
that  greatest  of  metaphysicians,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  had  arrived  by  his  philosophy.  The 
following  is  from  the  first  of  his  Leeiure»  on 
Metaphjfsici  : 

••  Besides  placing  his  pupil  in  a  coi^dition  to 
perform  the  neoesstry  process,  the  instructor 
ought  to  do  what  in  ^im  lies  to  determine  the 
pupil's  loill  to  the  performance. 

**  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected }  Only  by 
rendering  the  effort  more  pleasurable  than  its 
omission.  But  every  effort  is  at  first  difficult, 
consequently  irksome.  The  ultimate  benefit  it 
promises  is  dim  and  remote,  while  the  pupil  is 
often  of  an  age  at  which  present  pleasure  is 
more  persuasive  than  future  good.  The  pain  of 
the  exertion  must,  therefore,  be  overcome  by  as- 
sociating with  it  a  still  higher  pleasure.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  enlisting  some  passion 
in  the  cause  of  improvement.  We  must  awak- 
en imulaHotif  and  aUow  its  gratification  only 
through  a  course  of  vigorous  exertion. 

•'  Some  rigorists,  I  am  aware,  would  pro- 
scribe, on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  passions  in  education;  but 
such  a  view  is  at  once  false  and  dangerous. 

••  The  affections  are  the  work  of  Qod  ;  they 
are  not  radicaly  evil;  they  are  given  us  for 
useful  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  super- 
fluous. It  is  their  abuse  thht  is  alone  repre- 
hensible. In  truth,  however,  there  is  no  alter- 
native. In  youth  passion  is  preponderant. 
Theie  is  then  a  redundant  amount  of  energy 
which  must  be  expended ;  and  this,  if  it  find 
not  an  outlet  through  one  affection  is  sure  to 
find  it  through  another.  The  aim  of  education 
is  thus  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses  which 
would  otherwise  be  turned  to  evil.  The  passions 
are  never  neutral ;  they  are  either  the  best  al- 
lief,  or  the  worst  opponents,  of  improvement. 

••  Without  the  stimulus  of  emtUationf  what 
can  education  accomplish  ^  The  love  of  ab- 
stract knowledge  and  the  habit  of  application 
are  still  unformed,  and  if  emulation  intervene 
not,  the  course  by  which  these  are  acquired  is 
from  a  streauoua  and  cheerful  energyi  reduced 


to  an  inanimate  and  dreary  effort ;  and  this,  too, 
at  an  age  when  pleasure  is  all-powerful,  and 
impulse  predominant  over  reason.  The  result 
is  manifest." 


What  a  Spider  Can  Do. 

Let  me  put  a  spider  into  a  lady's  hand.  She 
is  aghast.  She  shrieks.  The  nasty,  ugly  thing. 
Madam,  the  spider  is  perhaps  shocked  at  your 
Brussels  lace,  and  although  you  may  be  the 
roost  exquisite  painter  living,  the  spider  has  a 
right  to  laugh  at  your  coarse  daubs  as  she  runs 
over  them.  Just  show  her  your  crotchet  work 
when  you  shriek  at  her.  **  Have  you  spent  half 
your  days,"  the  spider,  if  she  be  spiteful,  may 
remark,  *<  have  you  spent  half  your  days  upon 
these  clumsy  ottomans  ?  My  dear  lady,  is  that 
your  web  ?  If  I  were  big  enough,  I  ijoight  with 
reason  dtop  you  and  cry  out  at  you.  Let  me 
spend  a  day  with  you  and  bring  my  work.  I 
have  four  little  bags  of  thread  —  such  little 
bags !  In  every  bag  there  are  more  than  1,000 
holes  —  such  tiny  holes  !  Out  of  each  hole 
thread  runs,  and  all  the  threads  —  more  than 
4,000  threads  —  I  spin  together  as  they  run,  and 
when  they  are  spun  they  make  but  one  thread 
of  the  web  I  weave.  I  have  a  member  of  my 
family  who  is  herself  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
sand.  Imagine  what  a  slender  web  she  makes, 
and  of  that,  too,  each  thread  is  made  of  4,000 
or  6,000  threads,  that  have  passed  out  of  her 
four  bags  through  four  or  five  thousand  little 
holes.  Would  you  drop  her,  too,  crying  out 
about  your  delicacy  !  A  pretty  thing  for  you 
to  plume  yourself  on  your  delicacy  and  scream 
at  us."  Having  made  such  a  speech,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  indignant  creature  fastens  a 
rope  round  one  of  the  rough  points  of  the  lady's 
hands,  and  lets  herself  down  to  the  floor.  Com- 
ing down  stairs  is  noisy,  clumsy  work,  com- 
pared with  such  a  way  of  locomotion.  The 
creeping  things  we  scorn  are  miracles  of  beauty. 
They  are  more  delicate  than  any  ormulu  dock 
or  any  lady's  watch  made  for  pleasure's  sake, 
no  bigger  than  a  shilling.  Lyonot  counted 
4,041  muscles  in  a  single  caterpillar,  and  these 
are  a  small  part  only  of  her  works.  Hooke 
found  14,000  mirrors  in  the  eye  of  a  bluebottle, 
and  there  are  13,000  separate  bits  that  go  to 
provide  nothing  but  the  act  of  breathing  in  a 
carp. — Dickens'  Htnuehoid  Worde. 


He  who  gives  pleasure  meets  with  it ;  kindness 
is  the  bond  of  friendship,  and  the  book  of  love  ; 
he  who  sows  not,  reaps  not. 
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For  the  Sehoolmaster, 
Fartialitj. 

Feubafs  there  is  nothing  n-hich  is  n*.ore  fre- 
quently charged  upon  pedagogues  by  jealous 
scholars,  and  more  jealous  parents,  than  partial- 
ity. Araminda  Jane  is  a  notoriou4y  trouble- 
some scholar,  and  requires  reprimanding  a  do7.en 
times  every  day.  Iler  seatmate.  Anno,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  remarkably  quiet  and  studi- 
ous girl,  who  would  deem  a  reproof  from  her 
teacher  as  a  lasting  disgrace,  and,  ever  obedient 
to  her  teacher's  wishes,  she  never  receives  one. 
But  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
term,  Araminda  goes  home  from  school  with  a 
doleful  story  of  her  wrongs.  •*  The  teacher  is 
partial.  He  keeps  me  after  school,  but  lets 
Anna  go  home.  He  watches  me  all  the  time, 
and  lets  Anna  do  jui>t  a^  ^he  pleases."  So  far 
all  is  true.  He  does  keep  one  and  excuses  the 
other.  And  there  i;*  a  cause.  If  Anna  had 
broken  a  half  dozen  just  such  rules  as  her  seat- 
mate  had  done,  they  would  both  have  remained. 
He  doe$  let  Anna  do  as  she  pleaf>(*s,  for  she  plea- 
ses to  do  aright.  He  does  watch  Ariminda  a 
a  great  portion  of  the  time,  well  knowing  that 
she  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  do 
XLischief.  But  after  such  complaints  a<«  these, 
Araminda,  whoi^e  imagination  is  fruitful,  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how  the  teacher  shows  Anna  how 
to  do  examples  and  does  not  help  her ;  how  he 
gives  her  the  easiest  words  in  spelling,  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simkins,  the  hopeful  Araminda's 
parents,  (discerning  souU)  see  through  the  whole 
affair  at  once.  ••  Anna  Macy  has  sisters,  hnd 
S^Ure  Jdacy  is  a  rich  man.**  And  so  the  whole 
mystery  is  unraveled.  ••  But  I  can  tell  him  one 
thing,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "he  cannot  treat  other 
folks'  young  ones  better  than  mine,  eomforta' 
hly.  And  Mr  S.mklns  and  wife,  highly  appre- 
ciating their  own  judgment  and  foresight,  go 
from  neighbor  to  neighbor  and  communicate  as 
a  foH  that  which  has  no  foundation  save  in  their 
own  heated  imaginations.  They  do  not  inquire 
of  the  teacher  respecting  the  truth  of  their 
daughter's  statements,  deeming  hie  word  of  no 
weight  in  comparison  with  that  of  their  darting 
Araminda^  Their  neighbors,  soon  beginning  to 
believe  what  the  Simkins  say  respecting  the 
teacher's  partiality  to  Anna  Macy,  canvass  the 
matter  over  and  freely  express  their  opinion  of 
9ueh  a  course  before  their  children,  who  all  at 
once  begin  to  think  themselves  slighted  by  their 
tutor,  and  having  a  very  high  opinion  of  ^  their 
parents'  judgments,  they  lose  all  confidence  tfi 
and  respect  for  him.    It  it  titM  that  this  is  an 


extreme  case,  but  there  have  been  cases  even 
wore^  than  thie.  I  will  venture  to  asseit  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  charge  is  as  groundless 
as  in  the  example  before  us. 

Parents  almost  invariably  think  their  children 
better  than  those  of  other  people,  especially  at 
school^  and  in  most  cases  they  persistently  re- 
frain from  going  near  the  edifice  where  the  dar- 
ling little  Peppers,  Squashvincs,  Dogberrys  and 
Smiths  are  sent  to  get  •*  book  lamin'."  I  do 
not  •  ay  that  Angelina  Miranda,  or  Ichabod  Jo- 
sephus,  tells  lies  at  home  about  school  affiiirs ; 
but  I  do  me^n  to  say  that  they  are  not  very 
likely  to  set  forth  their  mon  misdoings  as  worse 
han  th«y  really  are.  Of  course  whatever  the 
young  Squashvincs  say  is  gospel  to  the  whole 
race  of  Squashvincs. 

If  parents  would  only  take  the  trouble  to 
visit  from  time  to  time  the  place  where,  for  six 
hours  of  the  day,  the  teacher  labors  to  impart 
instruction  to  their  childien.  —  as  they  do  take 
puins  to  circulate  stoiies  prt-jtdieial  to  his  char- 
acter when  they  imagine  themselves  wronged. — 
I  have  no  doubt  that  man)  difficulties  w^ould  be 
removed,  and  greater  confidence  established  be- 
tween parents  and  teacher.  But  it  is  not  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  school  vibitations. 

I  have  given  an  example  of  supposed  or  im* 
aginary  partiality,  I  will  now  speak  of  a  case 
in  which  the  charge  was  not  without  founda- 
tion, for  that  such  cases  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence 1  will  not  attempt  to  deny.  In  a  school 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  Boston  were  assem- 
bled some  thirty  or  forty  scholars  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  sizes,  under  the  charge  of  a  male 
teacher.  He  was  callt  d  a  good  teacher,  and  suc- 
ceeded admirably  until  his  marked  attention  to 
one  of  the  boys  who  showed  a  remarkable  talent 
for  mathematics  (the  teacher's  favorite  study) 
created  dissati^factic)n  among  the  rest  of  the 
scholars,  and  this  soon  extended  to  the  parents. 
His  partiality  to  Stephen  was  manifested  in  dif- 
ferent ways  ;  such  as  bhowing  him  h<>w  to  per- 
form more  examples  in  arithmetic  and  geometry 
than  others,  and  bebtowing  praise  upon  him  in 
the  presence  of  committee  men,  &c.  The  boy, 
who  had  always  had  a  full  share  of  self-esteem, 
soon  began  to  assume  airs  among  his  school- 
tellows,  which  led  them  to  despise  him  and  dis- 
like the  teacher.  The  term  closed,  and  after  a 
long  vacation  Mr.  M.  (a  new  teacher^  commenc- 
ed his  labors.  Accustomed  to  treat  all  scholars 
alike  so  long  aa  they  behaved  with  deoency,  he 
soon  learned  that  Stephen  did  not  hare  a  ter^. 
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high  appreciation  of  his  judpinent,  because  he 
did  not  peem  to  know  that  he  was  the  smartest 
boy  in  BchooL  He  scon  began  to  show  indiffer- 
ence to  the  commands  of  Mr.  M.,  who,  more 
than  once,  was  obliged  to  reprove  him.  In  fact, 
Stephen,  though  but  fourteen  and  rather  small 
for  that  age,  was  so  large  (to  ppeak  figuratiTely) 
that  Mr.  M.'s  overcoat  would  have  been  too 
small  to  make  him  a  Test- pattern.  His  airs,  of 
course,  secured  him  the  contempt  of  the  teacher. 
Missing  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
former  teacher,  he  saw  partiality  in  every  act 
of  Mr.  M.,  but  it  was  all  shown  to  others. 
Night  after  night  he  returned  home,  not  to  tell 
how  much  more  the  teacher  thought  of  him 
than  of  others,  but  of  how  he  had  been  abused. 
The  parents,  who  had  been  pleased  with  the 
flattering  reports  of  Stephen's  progress  before^ 
became  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  M.  because  he  did 
not  put  him  along  f>o  fast.  The  term  pasf  ed 
awa}  •  and  at  its  close,  in  tead  of  a  migority  of 
dissatisfiid  parents,  only  those  of  Stephen  were 
found  in  ihe  distiiet,  Such  was  the  tesult  ot 
f m/  partiality.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  be 
the  supposed  than  the  »ea/  partial  teacher.  A 
scholar  once  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
better  than  his  fellows,  will  cling  to  it  for  a 
long  time,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  teacher  and 
with  the  dililike  oi  his  fellows. 

XJnxts, 


Isr  a  sermon  recently  delivered  by  Kev.  Hen- 
ry Ward  Beecher,  the  following  stem  advice 
was  given  to  parents,  which  teachers  can  take 
as  well :  «*  Never  strike  a  child  upon  the  head  ; 
nnture  has  pro«ided  other  and  more  appropriate 
places  for  punishment.'* 


Wit. — A  boy  being  praised  for  his  quickness 
of  reply,  a  gentleman  observed  thus : 

••  When  children  are  so  very  Keen,  they  gen- 
erally become  stupid  as  they  advanoe  in  years." 

The  boy  immediately  replied : 

••  What  a  keen  boy  you  must  have  been." 


ExcsLLBNT  was  the  saying  of  the  Lacedemo 
iiian  educator :  *'  I  will  teach  the  boys  to  take  pride 
ia  what  is  good,  and  to  abhor  what  is  shameful.*' 
This  is  in  truth  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  aim 
which  man  can  have  in  education.— Pluta&ch. 


CoKTSHTxsxT. — Happiness  in  part  is  imaginary, 
and  its  possession  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
onrselves;  contentment  is  the  key  which  unlocks 
the  treasure  house,  and  with  *'  goodliness  is  great 
WfSaLT 


Addresa  at  Baltimore. 

A  very  admirable  address  was  delivered  at 
Baltimore,  Oct.  25,  1860,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  exercises,  in  connection  with 
the  Western  High  School  in  that  city.  The  or- 
ator was  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain,  and  his  re- 
marks were  so  pertinent  and  forcible  as  to  in- 
duce us  to  make  extracts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  Thb  Schoolmastbb.  The  address 
was  directed  more  particularly  to  the  young  la- 
dies ot  the  school,  and  upon  the  supposition 
that  many  of  them  would  become  teachers*  the 
speaker  said : 

M  1  am  told  that  some  of  you  aspire  to  the 
high  honor  of  being  teachers,  and  that  is  a  very 
noble  ambition,  indted.  It  is  very  true  that  all 
of  you  will  teach  by  your  example ;  for  as  sure- 
ly as  where  fire  is  there  will  be  heat,  so  surely 
will  you  exercise  a  woman's  influence  in  every 
position  of  your  woman's  life.  All  great  pow- 
ers in  their  exercise  are  silent,  and  woman's  in- 
fluence on  society,  though  it  be  silent,  is  very 
great.  But  I  address  myself  especially  now  to 
those  of  you  who  are  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth ;  and  I  say  to  you  that  in  all  this 
world  there  is  no  position  more  honorable  than 
that  of  a  true  teacher;  none  which  requires 
more  and  more  varied  ability,  none  crowned 
with  more  honorable  rewards  than  that.  It  is 
not  in  place  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  tie  me- 
thods in  which  you  shall  teach,  but  I  do  desire 
to  impress  upon  you  that  your  calling  as  teach- 
ers is  an  important  and  sacred  one.  I  beg  of 
you  to  magnify  your  office  as  teachers. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  ranka 
with  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  and  song.  For 
the  wise  teacher,  who  deals  with  the  plaftic, 
sensitive  mind  of  youth,  may  mould  it  into  a 
more  beautiful  statue  than  ever  took  shape  be- 
neath the  chisel  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Thorwaldsen. 
I  know  there  is  much  in  a  teacher's  life  which 
seems  common-place  and  barren  routine,  but  it 
only  seems.  The  commonest  lessons  'of  the 
school  have  more  in  them  than  the  profoundest 
intellect  can  fathom.  You  teach  a  child  tHat 
one  and  one  are  two.  It  is  a  simple  statement, 
but  the  mystery  of  numbers  no  philosopher  can 
read  to  you,  though  Pythagoras  found  the  Di- 
vinity in  it,  and  by  that  simple  formula  of  one 
and  one  are  two,  Ood  built  this  migestic  uni- 
verse, and  the  constellations  above  ua  this  very 
hour  axe  moving  on  obediently. 

Tou  say  to  your  school-children,  may*be, 
some  sultry  •mnmvdnj,  "Childnn,  wicli«i* 
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gemess  and  patience,  study  your  algebra  and 
your  philosophy."  WeU,  in  this  comparatively 
simple  sentence,  you  have  summoned  into  your 
school-room  almost  all  the  great  civilizations  of 
forty  centuries,  and  the  five  great  races  that 
have  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  world  —  the 
Saxon  out  of  his  German  forest  or  his  English 
home ;  the  Scandinavian  out  of  his  Norwegian 
valleys;  the  Arabian  from  his  sandy  deserts, 
and  his  career  of  splendid  Saracenic  conquest ; 
the  Roman  from  the  pride  of  his  imperial  city ; 
and  the  Greek  from  his  beautiful  land  of  poetry 
and  dxeams.  Do  you  not  understand  how  that 
is  ?  Well,  examine  closely  the  structure  of  that 
simple  sentence,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
really  so.  It  is  said  that  Columbus  on  his  voy- 
age of  discovery  learned  from  the  sea- weed 
laden  with  a  few  red  berries,  floating  around  his 
ship,  of  the  great  continent  which  lay  beyond. 
And  the  most  common  words  and  lessons  ot 
your  school-room  are  but  the  sea- weed  and  ber- 
ries floating  on  the  surface  of  an  unfathomed 
sea,  and  prophecying  of  the  boundless  continent 
of  truth  that  lies  beyond ;  and  the  true  teacher 
will  see  this,  and  teach  that  truth  in  common 
things  is  infinite,  blessed,  sacred.  I  charge  you, 
teachers,  to  magnify  your  office,  and  be  true  to 
yourselves,  by  being  true  to  it." 

The  reverend  gentleman  also  made  some  fine 
suggestions  respectmg  the  value  of  reading  good 
books,  which  we  heartily  commend  : 

•*  I  exhort  you  to  read  good  books,  for  good 
books  have  been,  and  will  always  be,  your  best 
friends.  And  I  will  ask  you  to  notice  here  what 
one  book,  the  best  of  books,  has  done  for  you. 
I  do  not  forget  that  I  stand  to*nlght  in  a  public 
theatre,*  and  I  find  in  this  spectacle  one  great 
lesson  of  Christianity.  Such  a  spectacle  as  this 
is  only  possible  where  the  Bible  rules  the  world. 
In  a  Roman  theatre,  you  would  have  had,  in- 
stead of  these  beautiful  young  women,  a  show 
of  gladiators  hewing  at  one  another  with  swords, 
and  covering  the  arena  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
some  mother's  sons,  or  a  profieme  dance  of  Venus 
Anadyomene,  and  for  an  audience  a  howling 
and  infuriated  multitude  thirsting  for  blood ; 
and  here  are  only  living  friends  rejoicing  in  the 
gentle  culture  of  daughters  or  of  sisters.  The 
Arabian  Mohammed  Uught  that  women  have 
no  souls,  and  over  all  the  world,  all  religions 
except  Christianity  have  practically  taught  the 
same  thing. 

*  The  address  was  delivered  in  the  Front  Street 
Theatre,  whieh  had  been  hired  for  the  oocasion. 


I  beg  you  to  notice  what  that  one  book  has 
done  for  you  —  how  it  protects  you,  and  honors 
you,  and  gives  you  culture,  and  calls  your  friends 
here,  and  furnishes  us  this  Christian  spectacle 
of  young  girls  honoring  themselves  by  public 
literary  exercises  before  an  honorable  and  sym- 
pathetic audience  of  Christian  men  and  women. 
I  charge  you,  then,  to  culture  yourselves  with 
good  books.  For  a  good  book  is  always  the 
life-blood  of  a  true  soul,  and  it  is  a  giver  of  life 
to  all.  Your  friends  desert  you.  but  a  good 
book  never  deserts  you.  Your  friends  flatter 
you,  but  a  good  book  never  flatters.  Your  en- 
emies malign  you,  but  a  good  book  never  ma- 
ligns you.  You  are  troubled  and  harrassed  with 
cares,  but  a  good  book,  with  its  serene  and 
saintly  presence,  meets  you  gently  to  give  you 
rest.  Human  plans  and  institutions  change  or 
fall,  but  what  is  written  is  written,  and  a  good 
book  never  alters.  A  good  book  is  like  the 
amber  of  the  Gods,  in  whose  transparency  the 
pure  thoughts  and  lives  of  great  men  embalm 
themselves.  A  good  book  is  a  safeguard  against 
oblivion  and  decay ;  it  bridges  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  past  and  present,  and  makes  the  cen- 
turies kin ;  it  is  the  advocate  of  honor  as  againat 
all  shame;  it  is  the  statesman  of  liberty  as 
against  all  tyranny ;  it  is  the  stumbling-block 
in  the  path  of  unjust  kings ;  it  is  the  friend  of 
virtue,  the  herald  of  prog^^ss,  the  ally  of  onr 
humanity ;  and  with  a  sublime  self-sacrifice,  it 
would  make  every  mother  a  Spartan,  and  send- 
ing forth  her  son  to  return  with  his  shield  or  on 
it  for  human  rights ;  and  from  age  to  age  it  in- 
spires brave  men  with  patriotism  to  guard  the 
mountain  defile  of  Thermopylae  against  the  be- 
leaguring  Medes  and  Persians,  or  man  the  fleet 
at  Salamis  for  fatherland  and  liberty  forever ! 


Reading. — This  is  a  reading  age,  and  full  of 
all  kinds  of  books  and  papers.  Everybody  has 
a  paper,  even  to  the  children.  The  news  all 
goes  into  print,  and  the  people  read  it  and  then 
talk  about  it.  All  the  jokes,  puns,  fun,  pleasant 
stories  and  good  lessons  are  printed,  and  so  be- 
come public  property.  The  best  of  things  get 
into  papers  and  books.  Men's  best  thoughts  and 
feelings,  their  cutest,  funniest,  lovliest  ideas  are 
spread  upon  paper.  So  by  reading  we  get  the 
best  of  everything  —  the  cream  of  news  and 
knowledge.  How  much  young  people  lose, 
then,  that  cannot  or  do  not  read.  Reading  is 
talking  on  paper,  and  everybody  who  has  a 
'ongue  and  loves  to  talk  should  love  to  read.— 
YotUh'i  FrUnd. 
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Trom  the  Journal  of  AgrrieaHure. 
A  ToMfaer'8  Views. 

Thu  following  is  an  extract  from  a  confiden- 
tial letter  receiyed  a  short  time  since  from  a 
icfaool  teacher  in  Massachusetts  —  one  who  has 
taught  for  years  and  luiows  the  defects  of  our 
common  school  system.  I  hope  she  will  not 
think  this  a  breach  of  confidence,  for  I  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  the  kind  missives  which  we  occa- 
lionally  have  the  pleasure  of  reading,  especial- 
ly when  they  contain  ideas  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  every  one  of  the  Fraternity. 

Says  the  teacher  in  question  : 

**  h  you  were  teaching  school,  where,  out  of 
twenty  boys  of  all  ages,  there  were  scarcely 
aajf  who  did  not  use  profane  language^  what 
would  you  do  to  check  it  ?  This  is  a  great  trial 
to  me.  'Tis  the  atmosphere  in  which  most  ol 
them  have  lived  from  early  childhood." 

She  continues : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  deeply,  the  past  few 
days,  upon  the  evils  of  our  present  common 
lehool  system.  Not  that  there  is  no  good  in  it. 
Far  firom  that ;  there  is  great  good,  and  I  lore 
and  appreciate,  I  trust,  the  motives  and  princi- 
ples which  led  some  of  our  best  and  noblest 
men  of  past  generations  to  establish  such  a  sys- 
tem. But  I  do  not  think  the  health  and  physi 
cal  development  of  children  are  cared  for  at^ 
they  should  be.  Who  is  there  who  would  not 
call  any  mother  hard,  unfeeling  and  cruel  who 
should,  every  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  set  her  lit- 
tle girl  in  a  chair,  with  book  or  work,  and  with 
slight  interruption  of  the  labor,  keep  her  sitting 
in  the  same  position  for  three  hours,  and  then 
after  an  intermission  of  two  hours  persist  in  the 
same  course  in  the  afternoon.  Every  one  would 
be  ready  to  cry  out  against  such  an  unnatural 
parent,  and  even  the  stones  would  join  the  cry, 

•<  But  is  not  this  the  course  pursued  by  every 
parent  who  sends  his  or  her  little  ones  to  any 
of  our  public  schools  ?  And  how  can  the  evil 
be  remedied  ?  My  whole  heart  cries  out  against 
iL  A  bitter,  hitUr  lesson  has  brought  this  vi 
vidly  before  me.  I  feel,  sometimes,  as  if  I  could 
not  go  into  school  again.  What  can  I  do  in 
that  little,  ill-ventilated  school-room  with  forty 
icholars  }  The  best  I  can  do  for  them  may  not 
prevent  some  of  them  from  dying. 

**  I  have  thought,  unless  something  is  done  ir. 
my  school,  I  shall  feel  as  though  I  mutt  call  the 
parents  in  the  district  together,  and  try  to  set 
before  them  the  evil.  Tell  me,  would  it  be 
wrong,  immode$i  or  unwomanly  f 

••I  b^vf  five  children  In  achool,  brothers, 


three,  and  two  sisters  —  bright,  intellectual  to 
a  wonder;  thin,  delicate,  with  brains  largely 
developed,  and  the  best  scholars  in  school. 
Study  wears  upon  them.  The  oldest  boy  is 
nervous,  irritable,  and  very  timid  —  shrinking 
almost  from  himself.  It  is  a  crime  for  them  to 
do  M  they  did  last  term  ;  now  what  shall  I  do 
with  them  ? 

"  Friend  Cartland,  if  you  or  any  other  of  our 
many  teachers  who  read  the  Journal,  will  please 
answer  these  queries,  they  will  oblige  more  than 
one  teacher,  and  may  benefit  many  of  the  dear 
children  who  will  be  shut  up  in  prison  six  hours 
in  a  day  for  the  next  three  months.        w.  t." 

XoTB,  With  no  time  for  a  full  reply  to  the 
above,  we  inbcrt  it  approvingly,  simply  saying 
that  we  have,  on  various  occasions,  condemned, 
most  earnestly,  the  practice  of  dooming  our 
children  to  so  many  hours  confinement  in  the 
school-room.  It  is  cruel,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Such  confinement  cannot  be  enforced  without 
rebelling  against  the  laws  of  God  —  without 
trampling  upon  the  rights  of  children  as  claim- 
ed by  their  natures.  We  are  glad  the  subject 
is  arousing  attention  in  many  quarters.  Let 
every  iriend  of  education,  and  of  human  na- 
ture, help  swell  the  rising  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment, till  the  demands  of  childhood  shall  be 
triumphantly  vindicated.  The  deeper  the  sleep 
in  the  public  mind,  the  more  stem  should  be  the 
trumpet  blast  which  we  would  invoke  to  awak- 
en it.  c. 


From  the  Ceotory. 
Ifewspapers  and  Sduoation. 

Some  days  since,  a  little  girl  accosted  us  on  a 
ferry  boat :  "  Please  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is, 
*ir  ?"  "  It  is  just  nine."  "  Then,"  said  she,  "  I 
shall  be  late  at  school."  "  Do  you  cross  the  riv- 
er to  go  to  school  f*'  "  No,  sir,  but  I  have  been 
to  my  aunt's  on  a  visit,  and  I  am  now  going  back ; 
Vm  afraid  my  mother  will  not  let  me  go  again  if 
I  am  late."  "  What  are  you  studying  1"  "  I'm 
in  ancient  geography,  rhetoric,  composition  and 
grammar."  '*Do  you  not  study  modem  geo- 
graphy f**  "  No,  sir,  but  I  am  going  to  study 
physiology,  geology  and  metaphysics."  "Are 
you,  indeed  ?"  *'  Yes,  sir ;  my  mother  says  they 
are  the  fashionable  branches ;  modem  geography 
and  arithmetic  are  so  common,  you  know,— every- 
body  learns  them.  She  wants  me  to  leara  the 
higher  branches."  "  Will  yon  take  a  message  to 
your  mother  fh)m  me  V*  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Tell 
her  that  you  met  a  gentleman  on  a  ferry  boat 
who  told  you  that  aadeBt  gMSn^y*  andxhalor> 
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ic  and  phynologj  are  not  the  studies  for  a  child 
of  your  age ;  and  that  modern  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  a  good  newnpaper  are  the  higher 
branches.    Don*t  forget  this.*' 

It  would  be  ior  us  a  perilous  undertaking  to  as- 
sert that  girls  in  general,  are  not  equal  to  boys, 
and  consequently  that  women  are  not  equal  to 
men.  We  assert  no  such  thing.  We  are  afraid 
to  do  it — we  fear  almost  to  put  the  case  hypo- 
thetically.  Are  girls  equal  to  boys,  and  women 
to  men,  in  tact  and  ability  to  accomplish  what  ib 
equall7  within  the  capacity  of  either  sex  ?  Have 
they  equal  presence  of  mind  in  danger,  equal 
readiness  of  resource,  equal  knowledge  of  passing 
events,  equal  power  to  seize  new  arts  and  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  ?  To  sum  up  in  a 
-word,  do  they  make  as  much  and  as  good  use  of 
their  faculties  as  boys  and  men  ? 

Why  not  i  Is  it  because  master  Bob  asserto 
a  divine  right  to  the  newspaper  of  mornings,  so 
that  his  sister,  poor  little  soul,  is  obliged  to  go 
to  school  to  have  all  the  philosophy  thrust  down 
her  intellectual  throat,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  real  matters  in  life  by  whicb  they  are  il- 
lustrated and  to  which  they  are  applied }  Is  it 
because  the  poor  child  must  drink  in  rhetoric 
■without  having  read  the  fine  periods  of  Seward 
and  Everett,  or  the  glowing  eloquence  and  the 
criticism  of  the  leading  columns  ?  Is  it  because 
she's  in  the  maid's  hands  to  be  •<  fixed  up," 
^ith  ber  thoughts  and  aspirations  directed  to  a 
new  hoop-skirt,  and  to  have  have  her  hair  and 
her  mind  twisted  into  curls,  while  Bob  is  catch- 
ing the  magnetism  of  dutiful  great  deeds,  by 
reading  telegrams  from  California,  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  China  ?  ••  Hurrah  !  Garibaldi 
is  at  Naples  !  Hurrah  !  The  Sardinians  have 
■whipped  Lamoriciere,  and  the  Pope  is  going  to 
be  kicked  out  of  Rome,"  shouts  Bob,  as  little 
hoop-skirt  comes  into  the  breakfast  room,  and 
simpers  in  her  darling  accents  :  —  "  Ma,  I  want 
a  pair  of  jet  armlets —  Evelina  Louisa  Sophro- 
nia  Smith  has  a  pair,  and  I  think  it's  a  shame 
that  I  can't  have  them.  Won't  you  make  Bob 
stop  that  drea-a-dful  noise } "  ••  Yes,  dear, 
you  ihall  have  the  armlets.  Ma  will  go  out  and 
get  them  this  very  day." 

Ma  is  going  to  make  herself  over  again  in  her 
child.  She  never  reads  the  papeis,  excepting 
the  marriages  and  fashions,  and  the  horrors,  and 
the  sickening  romances,  and  the  small  gossip, 
and  why  should  ber  daughter  ? 

Some  judicious  families  and  circles  must  be 
excepted  from  this  not  carricature,  where  we 
tee  girls  equal  to  boys,  growing  up  into  women 
wbo  wiUaat  b«  IniniQt  to 


It  is  posnble  that  we  overrate  the  influence 
of  the  newspapei  as  an  educator,  but  we  think 
not.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  living  world.  It  is 
history,  art,  philosophy,  science,  truth,  justice, 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  everythittg  else — not 
unmixed  with  falsehood  and  nonsense,  but  not 
more  so  mixed  than  the  home  infant  school  for 
girls,  from  which  boys  brerk  away  before  their 
bones  are  out  of  the  gristle.  Take  Grammar, 
Natural  History,  Rhetoric  and  Compotfition. 
Where  are  these  so  well  taught  as  in  the  care- 
fully edited  newspaper }  What  better  lessons 
in  Rhetoric  than  to  see  some  popular  writer  or 
famous  scholar  roasted  alive  on  the  hot  coals  of 
Ciiticism }  Where  are  better  examples  of  taste- 
ful composition  ?  Where  is  a  better  cabinet  of 
natural  history  ?  What  in  all  the  world  escapes 
t he  newspaper  editor  ?  And  ii'  he  commits  blun- 
ders in  grammar,  or  logic,  or  fact,  or  philosophy, 
is  he  not  forthwith  served  un  on  a  gridiron  by  an- 
other editor  ?  M  here,  but  in  the  newsiiaper, 
will  be  found  a  running  history  of  all  the  liter- 
ature of  the  day?  Where  else  are  you  told 
what  books  you  may  safely  buy,  what  are  not 
worth  putting  on  your  shelves,  and  what  would 
be  as  hurtful  to  the  minds  of  your  children  as 
henbane  to  their  bodies.  ? 


FoaBZDDEX  Fruit. — Mr.  Noel,  a  French  agri- 
culturist, speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the 
potato  into  France,  says : 

••This  vegetable  was  viewed  by  the  peopla 
with  extreme  disfavor  when  first  introduced, 
and  many  expedients  were  adopted  to  induce 
them  to  use  it,  but  without  success.  In  vain 
did  Louis  XVI.  wear  its  flower  in  his  button 
hole,  and  in  vain  were  samples  of  the  tuber  dis- 
tributed among  the  farmers ;  they  gave  them  to 
their  pigs,  but  would  not  use  them  themselves, 
At  last,  Parmentier,  the  chemist,  who  well  knew 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  potato,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  see  it  in  general  use,  hit  upon 
the  following  ingenious  plan :  He  planted  a 
good  breadth  of  potatoes  at  Sablons,  close  to 
Paris,  and  paid  gnat  attention  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. When  the  roots  were  nearly  ripe,  he  put 
notices  around  the  field,  that  all  persons  Vho 
stole  away  any  of  the  potatoes  would  be  prose- 
cuted with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  and 
gendarmes  were  employed  to  watch  the  field  day 
and  night,  and  arrest  all  trespassers.  No  soon- 
er were  the  new  roots  thusf>  rbidden,  as  ic  were, 
by  authoiity,  than  all  persons  seemed  eager  to 
eat  them,  and  in  a  fortnight,  notwithstanding 
the  gendarmes,  the  whole  crop  was  stnleii,  and 
without  doubt  eaten,  'i'he  new  vegetable  hav- 
ing been  found  to  b  .*  excellent  food,  was  soon 
cvltivated  in  evety  part  of  the  kingdom." 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Physical  Culture. 

BY  DIO  LEWIS,   M.  D. 

Thr  passion  for  specialty  —  for  tho  all-ab- 
sorbing one  idea,  so  abused  and  pernicious  hi 
pDlitics,  religion,  art,  and  perhaps  in  all  other 
human  affairs,  is  certainly  very  funny  and  mis- 
chievous in  matters  gymnastic.       • 

Here  in  America  are  millions  who  are  dying 
for  physical  culture.  We  are  all  agreed  in  re- 
gard to  the  imperative  necessity. 

What  shall  be  done  ?  Now  for  the  funny  and 
mischievous  specialties ! 

The  first  man  says,  spar !  spar !  spar ! !  Take 
lesHons  in  sparring,  and  join  a  regular  boxing 
club.  Tnifl,  sir,  will  give  health  and  vigor  to 
all! 

The  second  says,  fence  !  fence !  fence ! !  Take 
lessons  of  a  fencing  master,  and  devote  yourself 
to  small  sword.  This,  sir,  will  ensure  health 
and  vigor  to  all  I 

The  third  says,  lift !  lift !  lift ! !  Procure  hea- 
vy dumb-bells  and  kegs  of  nails !  Every  day 
devote  half  an  hour  to  lifting!  This  is  the 
way! 

Now  is  not  all  this  both  funny  and  mischie- 
vous ?  I  can't  hear  one  of  these  gentlemen 
without  being  reminded  of  the  tailor  who  saw 
nothing  in  the  magnificence  of  Niagara  but  the 
»*  splendid  opportunity  to  sponge  a  coat !  " 

And  again,  I  am  reminded  of  that  American 
orator  who  declared  that  no  man  could  make  a 
truly  great  speech  without  first  imbibing  a  glass 
of  brandy.  Himself  of  phlegmatic  tempera- 
meat,  and  needing  this  fiery  stimulus  to  move 
his  brain,  he  immediately  leaped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  what  was  good  for  him  must  be  good 
for  all  other  men. 

We  quietly  smile  at  the  near-sightedness  of  the 
professor  of  Greek  who  advocates  the  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  as  the  great  means  and  end  of 
educaiion. 

We  are  always  very  patient  and  good  natured 
with  the  professor  of  mathematics  who  urges  a 
knowledge  of  his  specialty  as  the  only  worthy 
object  of  education. 

And  I  do  not  know  why  we  ought  not  to 
treat  with  as  m\^ch  patience  and  good  nature 
the  man  who  contends  for  lifting  heavy  weighU 
as  a  complete  system  of  physical  culture. 

Such  a  silly  introversion  may  surprise  and 
puzzle  us,  but  we  must  treat  it  as  an  halluci- 


A  complete  tyatem  of  physical  training,  like 


a  complete  system  of  intellectual  training,  must 
have  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  exercises. 

To  select  any  one  and  dignify  it  with  the  title 
of  *f  a  system  "  is  simply  to  talk  nonsense.  But 
if  you  must  select  one  and  make  t^  aUme  the 
means  of  development,  in  behalf  of  women, 
children,  and  to  «peak  briefly,  in  behalf  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  who  need  gymnastics,  let  that  one 
exercise,  I  pray,  be  anything  rather  than  lifting. 

He  who  would  instruct  the  world  in  a  sys* 
tem  of  gymnastic  training,  must  not  forget  the 
following : 

First,  that  there  are  myriads  of  children  — 
feeble  boys  and  girls  —  who  will  never,  either 
by  coaxing  or  coercion,  pursue  any  system  of 
training,  no  matter  how  good,  which  is  not  fuU 
of  beautiful  games,  requiring  very  little  muscu- 
lar strain,  but  full  of  competition,  skill  and  ex- 
hilaration. 

Second,  there  are  any  number  of  ladies  who 
will  never  be  drawn  into  any  system  which  is 
not  full  of  grace,  womanly  propriety  and  social 
pleasure.  You  may  say,  they  ought  to  do  this 
or  that ;  you  are  probably  right.  I  simply  speak 
of  what  is  practicable. 

Third,  young  men  and  women,  as  a  general 
fact,  will  not  continue  through  a  series  of  years 
in  a  gymnasium  unless  the  two  sexes  can  min- 
gle in  the  games  and  exercises.  Never  until 
one  sex  is  willing  to  dance  alone,  will  a  gymna- 
sium, excluding  either  sex,  prove  a  flourishing 
and  permanent  institution. 

Fourth,  gymnasia  must  furnish  in  unlimited 
profusion  fresh  air  and  sunshine.    A  large,  loose    * 
dress  is  indispensable  to  successful  training, 
and  this  is  particularly  important  and  indispen- 
sable to  females. 

The  above  four  points  are  fundamental  neces- 
sities of  successful  and  rational  gymnastic  train- 
ing. 


Prom  Ber.  Warren  Burton's  District  School  at  it  Is. 
My  First  Teacher. 

Mabt  Smith  was  my  first  teacher,  and  the 
dearest  to  my  heart  I  ever  had.  She  was  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Carter,  who  lived  in  the  nearest 
house  on  the  way  to  school.  She  had  visited 
her  aunt  the  winter  before  ;  and  her  uncle  being 
chosen  committee  for  the  school  at  the  town 
meeting  in  the  spring,  sent  immediately  to  her 
home  in  Connecticut  and  engaged  her  to  teach 
the  summer  schooL  During  the  few  days  she 
spent  lit  his  house,  she  had  shown  herself  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  interest  and  to  gain  the  love 
of  children.     Some  of  the  neighbors,  .too,  who 
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dropped  in  while  she  was  there,  were  much 
pleased  with  her  appearance.  She  had  taught 
one  season  in  her  native  State ;  and  that  she 
succeeded  well,  Mr.  Carter  could  not  doubt. 
He  preferred  her,  therefore,  to  hundreds  near 
by ;  and  for  once  the  partiality  of  the  relative 
proved  profitable  to  the  district. 

Now  Mary  Smith  was  to  board  at  her  uncle's. 
This  was  deemed  a  fortunate  circumstance  on 
my  account,  as  she  would  take  care  of  me  on 
the  way,  which  was  needful  to  my  inexperi- 
enced childhood.  My  mother  led  me  to  Mr. 
Carter's  to  commit  me  to  my'  guardian  and  in- 
structor for  the  summer.  I  entertained  the  most 
extravagant  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the  school- 
keeping  vocation,  and  it  was  with  trembling  re- 
luctance that  I  drew  near  to  the  presence  of  so 
lovely  a  creature  as  they  told  me  Mary  Smith 
was.  But  she  so  gently  took  my  little  quiver- 
ing hand,  and  so  tenderly  stooped  and  kissed 
my  cheek,  and  said  such  soothing  and  winning 
words,  that  my  timidity  was  gone  at  once. 

She  used  to  lead  me  to  school  by  thre  hand, 
while  John  and  Sarah  Carter  gamboled  on,  un- 
less I  chose  to  gambol  with  them  4  but  the  first 
day,  at  least,  I  kept  by  her  side.  All  her  de- 
meanor toward  us  all,  was  of  a  piece  with  her 
fii  St  introduction.  She  called  me  to  her  to  read, 
not  with  a  look  and  voice  as  if  she  were  doing 
a  duty  she  disliked,  and  was  determined  that  I 
should  do  mine  too,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not, 
as  is  often  the  manner  of  teachers ;  but  with  a 
cheerful  smile  and  softening  eye,  as  if  she  were 
at  a  pastime  and  wished  me  to  partake  of  it. 

My  first  business  was  to  master  the  A,  B,  C, 
and  no  small  achievement  it  was ;  for  many  a 
little  learner  waddles  to  school  through  the 
summer,  and  waddles  to  the  same  school  through 
the  winter,  before  he  accomplishes  it,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  taught  in  the  manner  of  former  times. 
This  might  have  been  my  lot  had  it  not  been  for 
Mary  Smith.  Few  of  the  better  methods  of 
teaching,  which  now  make  the  road  to  know- 
ledge BO  much  more  easy  and  pleasant,  had  not 
then  found  their  way  out  of,  or  into,  the  brain 
of  the  pedagogical  vocation.  Mary  went  on  in 
the  old  way,  indeed;  but  the  whole  exercise 
was  done  with  such  sweetness  on  her  part  that 
the  dilatory  and  usually  unpleasant  task  was 
to  us  a  pleasure,  and  consumed  not  half  so 
much  of  my  precious  time  as  it  generally  does 
in  the  case  of  heads  as  stupid  as  mine.  By  the 
close  of  that  summer,  the  alphabet  was  seburely 
my  own.  That  hard,  and  to  me  unnecessary, 
string  of  sights  and  sounds,  were  bound  forever 


to  my  memory  by  the  ties  created  by  gentle 
tones  and  looks. 

That  hardest  of  all  tasks,  sitting  becomingly 
still,  was  rendered  easier  by  her  goodness. 
When  I  grew  restless  and  turned  from  side  to 
si|^e,  and  changed  from  posture  to  posture,  in 
search  of  relief  from  my  uncomfortableness,  she 
spoke  words  of  sympathy  rather  than  reproof. 
Thus  I  was  «won  to  be  as  quiet  as  I  could. 
When  I  grew  drowsy,  and  needed  but  a  com- 
fortable position  to  drop  into  sleep  and  forget* 
fulness  of  the  weary  hours,  she  would  gently 
lay  me  at  length  on  my  seat,  and  leave  me  just 
falling  to  slumber,  with  her  sweet  smile  the  last 
thing  beheld  or  remembered. 

Thus  wore  away  my  first  summer  at  the  dis- 
trict school.  As  I  look  back  upon  it,  faintly 
traced  on  memory,  it  seems  like  a  beautiful 
dream,  the  images  of  which  are  aU  softness  and 
peace.  I  recollect  that,  when  the  last  day  came, 
it  was  not  one  of  light-hearted  joy  —  it  was 
one  of  sadness,  and  it  closed  in  tears.  I  was 
now  obliged  to  stay  at  home  in  solitude,  for  the 
want  of  playmates,  and  in  weariness  of  the 
passing  time,  for  the  want  of  something  to  do ; 
as  there  was  no  particular  pleasure  in  saying 
A,  B,  C,  aU  alone,  with  no  Mary  Smith's  looks 
and  voice  for  an  accompaniment.     *     * 

The  next  summer,  Mary  Smith  was  mistress 
again.  She  gave  such  admirable  satiafiaction, 
that  there  was  but  one  unanimous  wish  that 
she  should  be  re-engaged. 

Mary  was  the  same  sweet  angel  this  season  as 
the  last.  I  did  not,  of  course,  need  her  sooth- 
ing and  smiling  assiduity  as  before ;  but  still 
she  was  a  mother  to  me  in  tenderness.  She 
w^as  forced  to  caution  us  younglings  pretty  of- 
ten ;  yet  it  was  done  with  such  sweetness,  that 
a  caution  from  her  was  as  effectual  as  would  be 
a  frown,  and  indeed  a  blow,  from  many  others. 
At  least,  so  it  was  with  me.  She  u^ed  to  resort 
to  various  severities  with  the  refractory  and  idle, 
and  in  one  instance,  she  used  the  ferulu ;  but 
we  all  knew,  and  the  culprit  knew,  that  it  was 
well  deserved. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  there  was  a  deeper 
sadness  in  our  hearts  than  on  the  last  summer's 
closing  day.  She  had  told  us  that  she  should 
never  be  our  teacher  again,  —  should  probably 
never  meet  many  of  us  again  in  this  world. 
She  gave  us  much  parting  advice  about  loving 
and  obeying  God,  and  loving  and  doing  good  to 
everybody.  She  shed  tears  as  she  talked  to  us, 
and  that  made  our  own  flow  still  more.  When 
we  were  dismissed,  the  eustomary  and  giddy 
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laugh  was  not  heard.  Many  were  sobbing  with 
grief,  and  even  the  least  sensitive  were  softened 
and  subdued  to  an  unusual  quietness. 

The  last  time  I  erer  saw  Mary  Smith  was 
Sunday  evening,  on  my  way  home  from  meet- 
ing. As  we  passed  Mr.  Carter's,  she  came  out 
to  the  chaise  where  I  sat  between  my  parents, 
to  bid  me  good-by.  Oh,  that  last  kiss,  that 
last  smile,  and  those  last  tones  !  Nerer  shall  I 
forget  them  so  long  as  I  have  the  power  to  re- 
member or  capacity  to  love.  The  next  morning 
she  left  for  her  native  town ;  and  before  another 
summer  she  was  married.  As  Mr.  Carter  soon 
moved  from  the  neighborhood,  the  dear  in 
structress  never  visited  it  again. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
history  of  summer  schools  of  so  great  impor- 
tance to  little  folks,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted. 
It  was  this :  The  mistress  felt  obliged  to  give 
little  books  to  all  her  pupils  on  the  closing  day 
of  schooL  Otherwise  she  would  be  thought 
stingy,  and  half  the  good  she  had  done  during 
the  summer  would  be  cancelled  by  the  omission 
of  the  expected  donations.  If  she  had  the  least 
generosity,  or  hoped  to  be  remembered  with 
any  respect  .and  affection,  she  must  devote  a 
week's  wages,  and  perhaps  more,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  these  little  toy-books.  My  first  pres 
ent»  of  course,  was  from  Mary  Smith.  It  was 
not  a  little  book  for  the  first  summer,  but  it 
was  something  that  pleased  me  move. 

The  last  day  of  school  had  arrived.  AH,  as 
I  have  somewhere  said  before,  were  sad  that  it 
was  now  to  finish.  My  only  solace  was  that  I 
should  now  have  a  little  book,  for  I  was  not 
unmoved  in  the  general  expectation  that  prevail- 
ed. After  the  reading  and  spelling  and  all  the 
usual  exercises  of  the  school  were  over,  Mary 
took  from  her  desk  a  pile  of  the  glittering  little 
things  we  were  looking  for.  What  beautiful 
covers,  —  red,  yellow,  blue,  green  !  Oh,  not 
the  first  buds  of  spring,  not  the  first  rose  of 
summer,  not  the  rising  moon,  nor  the  gorgeous 
xainbow,  seemed  so  charming  as  that  first  pile 
of  books,  now  spread  out  on  her  lap,  as  she  sat 
in  her  chair  in  front  of  the  school.  All  eyes 
were  now  centred  on  the  outspread  treasures. 
Admiration  and  expectation  were  depicted  on 
every  lace.  Pleasure  glowed  in  every  heart ; 
for  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  counted  upon 
^le  certainty  of  a  present.  What  a  beautifier 
of  the  countenance  agreeable  emotions  are  ! 
The  most  ugly  visaged  were  beautiful  now  with 
the  radiance  of  keen  anticipation.  The  scholars 
weve  eaUed  out,  one  by  one,  to  receive  the  daz- 


zling gifts,  beginning  with  the  oldest.  I  being 
an  abecedarian,  must  wait  till  the  last ;  but  as 
I  knew  that  my  turn  would  surely  come  in  due 
order,  I  was  tolerably  patient.  But  what  was 
my  disappointment,  my  exceeding  bitterness  of 
giief,  when  the  last  book  on  Mary's  lap  had 
been  given  away,  and  my  natme  not  yet  called  I 
Every  one  present  had  received,  except  myself 
and  two  others  of  the  A,  B,  C  rank*  I  felt  the 
tears  starting  to  my  eyes ;  my  lips  were  drawn 
to  their  closest  pucker  to  hold  in  my  emotions 
from  audible  outcry.  I  heard  my  fellow  suf- 
ferers at  my  side  draw  long  and  heavy  breaths, 
the  usual  preliminanes  to  the  bursting  out  of 
grief.  This  feeling,  however,  was  but  momen- 
tary ;  for  Mary  immediately  said,  *<  Charles  and 
Henry  and  Susan,  you  may  now  all  come  to 
me  together ;  "  at  the  same  time  her  hand  was 
^ut  into  her  work-bag.  We  were  at  her  side 
in  an  instant,  and  in  that  time  she  held  in  her 
hand — what?  Not  three  little  picture  books, 
but  what  was  to  us  a  surprising  novelty,  viz. : 
three  little  birds  wrought  from  sugar  by  the 
confectioner's  art.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard 
or  diceamed  of  such  a  thing.  What  a  revulsion 
of  delighted  feeling  now  swelled  my  little  bo- 
som !  •<  If  I  should  give  you  books,"  said 
Mary,  <•  you  could  not  read  them  at  present;  so 
I  have  got  for  you  what  you  will  like  better, 
perhaps,  and  there  will  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  have  books  when  you  shall  be  able  to  read 
them.  So,  take  these  little  birds  and  see  how 
long  you  can  keep  them."  We  were  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  even  felt  ourselves  distinguished 
above  the  rest.  My  bird  was  more  to  me  than 
all  the  songsters  in  the  air,  although  it  could 
not  fly,  or  sing,  or  open  its  mouth.  I  kept 
it  for  years,  until  by  accident  it  was  crushed  to 
pieces,  and  was  no  longer  a  bird. 


For  the  8clioohna>ter. 
The  Beward. 


No  man  desires  to  work  without  pay.  •*  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire," — a  maxim  not 
only  acceptable  to  h'jn,  but  entirely  consistent 
with  Christian  ethics.  It  is  true,  we  hear  com- 
plaints that  toil  is  poorly  requited,  and  in  a  pe- 
cuniary sense  that  is  quite  correct.  Among 
others,  the  teacher  often  speaks  of  his  thankless 
task, —  the  demand  and  the  impossibility  of 
pleasing  all;  and  then  his  compensation  is  scarce- 
ly *•  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  exact  truth  in  this 
regard,  it  is  well  to  look  farther  than  this,  to 
those  higher  and  more  enduring  rewards  which 
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depend  not  upon  the  people,  but  himself.  To 
fill  our  coffers  is  not  necessarily  a  low  ambition  ; 
it  may  consist  with,  and  be  an  aid  to,  most  lofty 
endeaTon  But  to  enrich  ourselves  thus,  'w  not 
always  and  to  all  men,  practicable.  Riches, 
just  as  we  seem  to  grasp  them,  may  take  wings 
and  depart.  But  the  higher  rewards  of  which 
we  speak  are  not  thus  precarious.  They  are 
sure.  Like  charity,  they  neter  fail*  As  the 
mercury  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, so  these  test  the  temper  of  the  soul. 

The  miserably  selfish  man  cannot  understand 
this.  The  meaning  of  self-sacrifice  he  does  not 
comprehend.  Itabor  is  but  another  name  for 
drudgery.  The  hours  hang  wearily  on  him^ 
and  he  groans  before  his  task  is  done.  The 
chambers  of  his  soul  are  all  dark,  for  he  be- 
lieves only  in  external  illumination.  He  brings 
into  play  only  the  lower  half  of  his  nature,  and 
so  sees  nothing  but  hardship  in  his  lot. 

Not  so  the  man  who  is  truly  alive  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  calling.  He  puts  aatil  as  well 
as  body  into  his  work,  and  so  draws  double 
pay.  And  in  the  long  run«  it  will  be  foimd 
that  the  highest  wisdom  is  the  best  economy. 
Only  you  must  take  care  not  to  introduce  the 
economy  as  the  motive  for  getting  wisdom,  for 
the  motive  must  correspond  with  the  end  in 
view,  else  it  becomes  a  vitiating  power.  And 
hence  the  word  of  the  great  Teacher,  —  "  He 
that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that 
will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  the  same  shall  find 
it."  ««  You  have  spent  a  fortune  and  given  your 
strength  for  the  benefit  of  others,"  said  ajpur- 
blind  Christian  to  toward,  **  but  what  have 
you  done  for  your  own  soul }  '*  Just  as  though 
a  man  may  give  his  life  for  humanity  as  Jesus 
did,  without  doing  the  very  best  thing  possible 
for  himself ! 

You  have  heard  of  the  hypochondriac  search- 
ing for  a  certain  plant.  His  physician  had  told 
him  he  could  not  cure  him,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
the  plant  mentioned  would  do  so,  if  he  could 
find  it.  So  the  patient  sought  for  it  far  and 
near,  -—  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  work,  and 
though  he  never  found  it,  he  got  well.  His 
mind  becoming  absorbed,  and  his  pains  forgot- 
ten in  the  search,  health  stole  in  as  it  were 
through  every  avenue.  I  think  it  would  be 
healthful  often  to  think  of  something  besides 
health ;  and  as  with  the  body,  so  with  the  soul. 
We  accomplish  most  for  that,  when  we  do  most 
for  the  good  of  others. 

A  man  who  uses  this  philosophy  will  not  be 
easUy  discouraged.     He  will  be  enriched  while 


honestly  striving  to  enrich  his  neighbor.  Hope 
will  brighten  along  his  path,  for  it  thrives  in 
the  atmo&phere  of  good  will.  Self-forgetfulness 
must  be  bis  attitude,  and  then  a  nobler  felf  will 
arise.  Love  for  his  kind  must  be  a  moviog 
force,  and  then  his  spirit  is  in  harmony  with 
Infinite  Love. 

Reaction  is  everywhere-  The  clouds  give 
rain  and  it  returns  again.  We  reap,  in  kind, 
as  we  sow.  The  powers  wo  use,  grow  thereby* 
If  the  affections  are  called  into  play,  and  made 
to  pour  a  tide  of  blessing  on  others,  they  arc  en- 
larged and  quickened  into  a  higher  and  broader 
life.  If  the  intellect  alone  is  brought  into  play, 
then  it,  alone,  is  strengthened.  So  when  a  man 
gives  himself  to  duty  —  consecrating  aH  his 
powers  to  noble  aims,  he  lises  to  the  dignity  of 
a  perfect  manhood,  and  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose 
his  reward* 

Yet,  let  it  be  understood,  one  selfish  motive 
spoils  his  claim.  If  ofne  trys  to  be  good  for  the 
sake  of  the  reward,  his  motive  defeats  his  pur- 
pose and  he  will  complain,  just  as  a  man  goetr 
to  church  solely  for  an  example.  It  is  only  a 
sham.  Like  a  counterfeit  bill  —  passing  current 
only  because  its  character  is  unknown. 

If,  now,  the  teacher,  on  entering  his  school- 
room, will  say  to  himself:  "Here  are  pupils 
from  various  homes,  of  widely  different  ante- 
cedents, constitutions,  temperaments  and  cir« 
cumstances,  —  they  hold  certain  relations  to 
society  and  possess  immortal  powers,  capable  of 
unlimited  expstnsion,  and  it  is  my  business  to  un- 
fold these  powers  and  give  direction  to  thought* 
Silently,  before  God,  I  pledge  myself,  all  that  I 
am  or  care  to  be,  to  this  work.  I  will  feel  for 
the  springs  of  action  in  each  individual  soul  — ' 
I  will  know  what  secret  forces  impel  them  —  I 
will  wrap  myself  in  their  affections,  and  by 
•  unconcious  tuition,'  I  will  teach  the  nobleness 
of  true  living." 

What  glory  radiates  from  such  a  nature  S 
What  an  inspiration  flows  thence,  and  what 
oneness  pervades  that  family  of  learners.  But 
amidst  them  all,  not  one  learns  so  much  as  the 
teacher*  Not  one  is  so  blessed  in  heart  and  life. 
Not  one  so  readily  comprehends  the  Teacher  of 
teachers,  when  he  says }  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
givf  than  to  receive."  Ignorant  of  this  princi- 
ple which  underlies  the  experience  of  every  true 
soul,  men  will  labor,  and  then  give  themselves 
to  murmuring  where  they  ought  to  be  rejoicing* 
The  explanation  must  often  be,  that  they  have 
suffered  unworthy  motives  to  influence  them,  and 
have  extravagantly  claimed  dividends  for  whicb 
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they  had  made  no  inresttnent.  Wherefore,  let 
everj  man  fully  commit  himself  to  the  purpose 
of  self- sactifico-^ regarding  others  before  him- 
self, and  he  will  Hot  complain  that  his  labor  has 
been  in  Vain.  B. 


Vi    Fhy8i(3al  Ctatojfe  in  Amhefat  OoUegd. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  few  months  ago  a 
Hew  department  was  created  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege, entitled  "Hygiene  and  Physicftl  Education." 
To  take  charge  of  it,  n  gentleman  of  thorongii 
medical  education  has  been  selected,  who  is  re- 
quired to  give  instruction  by  lectures  and  other- 
wise in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene;  to 
act  as  the  medical  adviser  of  the  college ;  to  em- 
ploy his  knowledge  of  the  humah  system,  its 
habits  atid  capabilities,  in  iustituting  and  direct- 
ing regular  physical  exercises,  best  calculated  to 
develop  the  whole  body  in  a  healthy,  uniform 
way.  All  the  students  are  required  to  attend  to 
physical  exercises  with  as  much  regularity  as  to 
their  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics.  The  rules 
by  which  the  students  are  governed  in  this  part 
of  their  education  are  thus  stated  by  the  Sprung- 
field  Republiean : 

"  Each  class  is  obliged  to  meet  the  professor  at 
the  gymnasium  for  half  an  hour's  exercise,  four 
days  in  the  week.  On  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, they  being  half-holidays,  the  students  are 
expected  to  get  exercise  enough  other  ways 
Each  class  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  and 
each  division  has  its  officer  who  acts  as  an  assist- 
ant to  the  professor.  Five  minutes  are  allowed 
for  changing  the  dress,  as  a  suitable  dress  is  one 
of  the  requirements.  The  class  then  form  by  di 
visions  with  their  officer  at  the  hcadj  they  march 
up  stairs  to  the  dmni  beat  and  answer  to  the  roll 
call.  In  order  to  avoid  confusiouj  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  order,  to  give  an  erect,  graceful  car- 
riage, the  students  are  under  a  regular  drill. 
Each  division  has  its  assigned  position,  and  each 
man  is  assigned  a  place  in  the  division.  All 
moviDg  about  in  the  gymnasium  is  marching 
with  regularity  and  precision. 

Fart  of  the  half  hour  is  occupied  by  company 
exercises,  which  are  calisthenic  rather  Uian  gym 
liastic.  They  arc  executed  with  dumb  bells,  no 
higher  weight  than  ten  pounds  being  used,  with 
clubs,  with  poles,  or  Without  anything  whatcvcf. 
It  IB  astonishing  to  one,  who  has  n^ver  studied 
the  subject,  to  see  how  much  and  wCalji  variety 
of  exercises  can  be  obtained  in  this  simple  way. 
The  movements  are  required  to  be  executed,  at 
the  word  of  command,  with  promptness  and  uni 
fbmi^*  As  far  as  possible^  they  are  gone  through 
with  in  time  with  music.  By  their  limplicity  and 


lack  of  violence,  they  are  within  the  stretlgth  of 
alii  By  their  variety,  they  bring  all  the  muscles 
into  play,  from  the  head  down,  and  do  not  fa- 
tigue especially  any  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  be- 
yond others.  The  uniformity  of  movement  im- 
parts an  interest  and  teal,  and  cultivates  order 
and  precision.  They  are  calculated  to  give  grace 
and  flexibility  of  motion  at  the  same  time  with 
strength.  After  these  exerciiies,  the  divisions 
are  marched  by  tlieir  officers,  under  the  orders  of 
the  instructor,  to  different  portions  of  the  station- 
ary apparatus,  and  go  through  with  different  t^f- 
formdnces,  each  man  keeping  his  place  and  exer- 
cising in  his  turn. 

Besides  these  hours  for  cUss  exercise,  there 
are  other  times  trhen  the  gymnasium  is  open  for 
voluntary,  general  exercises.  Tile  pfofessor,  or 
one  oi  more  of  his  officers,  are  always  presenti 
however,  to  direct  and  superintend,  to  see  that 
everything  is  done  in  order,  and  to  guard  against 
anj  one  injuring  himself,  or  the  apparatus.  The 
corps  of  officers  have  a  special  drill  twice  in  the 
week.  The  use  of  the  bowling  alleys  is  subject 
to  rules  and  regulations.  Each  class  has  its  times 
assigned  for  the  use  of  them,  and  all  confusion 
and  interference  are  gtiarded  against." 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  one  term 
and  as  far  as  cad  be  determined  has  worked  ad-> 
mirably.  It  has  become  exceedingly  populaf 
with  tiie  students,  those  who  at  first  dreaded  and 
opposed  it  being  loud  in  its  praise.  The  students 
say  that  they  can  realize  a  benefit  to  themselves ; 
they  feel  better  and  stronger ;  their  brains  toe 
clearer  and  better  fitted  for  study.  The  faculty 
all  testify  in  observing  beneficial  effects  amon^ 
the  atudents." 


Heat  man  rnn  ^tabs.— It  is  a  startling  facti 
that  if  the  earth  were  dependent  alone  tipon  the 
sun  for  heat,  it  would  not  get  enough  to  make 
the  existetice  of  animal  and  tegetable  life  possi-* 
ble  upon  its  surface.  It  results  from  the  re- 
searches of  Fouiilet,  that  the  stats  furnish  heat 
enough  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  melt  a  crust 
of  ice  eighty- five  feet  thick,  almost  as  much  as 
supplied  by  the  sim.  This  may  appear  strange 
when  we  consider  how  imnieasnrably  small 
must  be  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  any 
one  of  these  distant  bodies.  But  the  surprise 
vanishes,  when  we  remember  that  the  whole 
firmament  is  so  thickly  sowd  with  stars,  that 
in  some  places  thousands  are  crowded  together 
within  a  space  no  greater  than  that  occupied  by 
the  full  moon. — Dli.  Lardxeb. 


We  should  be  kind  to  all  persons,  even  to 
those  who  are  unkind  to  ns< 
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(Elritota*  ©epartment. 

This  number  commences  the  sixth  volume  of 
The  Schoolmaster — and  here  is  a  Happy  New 
Year  to  all  its  friends  —  a  sincere  thattk  you  to  all 
who  have  contributed  to  its  support  during  the 
year  that  is  passed,  and  a  word  of  entreaty  to 
those  who  have  turned  only  the  cold  shoulder,  — 
those  who  have  shut  their  eyes  to  its  merits  or 
their  ears  to  its  claims. 

It  is  just  a  twelve  month  since  The  School- 
acASTEB,  was  placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
B.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  what  was  then 
deemed  a  doubtful  experiment,  has  since  proved  a 
happy  success.  It  is  no  longer  a  problem  for  time 
to  solve,  whether  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island  are 
**  good  soldiers  "  in  the  cause  of  education.  Near- 
ly all  their  names  are  enrolled  upon  our  subscrip- 
tion list,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  State  is 
the  teacher's  journal  more  generally  circulated 
than  in  ours ;  that  in  no  State  do  the  teachers 
more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  professonal 
journal  to  aid  them  in  their  noble  work. 

Now  this  argues  well  for  our  success ;  for  where 
we  find  teachers  striving  to  improve  themselves  in 
their  calling,  we  are  sure  to  hnd  the  best  schools 
and  the  most  thorough  instruction. 

The  editors  of  The  Schoolmaster  have  kept 
constantly  in  view  the  wants  of  teachers,  and  have 
endeavored  to  present  in  its  pages  practical  arti- 
cles, such  as  would  tend  to  improvement  and  to  the 
dissemination  of  correct  views  upon  the  general 
subjects  of  instruction. 

We  trust  it  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  during 
the  year ;  that  some  have  been  encouraged  by  it 
in  their  work  and  incited  to  more  earnest  effort ; 
that  it  has  aroused  the  dormant  energies  of  many 
who  were  growing  cold  and  lax  in  their  work. 

Standing,  as  we  do,  upon  the  threshold  of  this 
new  year,  we  turn  confidently  to  our  old  friends 
for  a  continuance  of  their  favors,  and  solicit  their 
aid  in  making  for  us  tiew  friends. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  State  we  say,  this  is  your 
journal — make  it.  by  your  active  cooperation,  a 
worthy  exponent  of  your  educational  character. 

Blaokatone  Valley  Assoolation. 

The  Blackstonc  Valley  Association  of  commit- 
tees, teachers  and  other  friends  of  education,  held 
its  fiftk  semi-annual  session  at  Blackstone,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  December  7th  and  8th,  1860. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock.  A, 
M.,  by  Rev.  George  S.  Ball,  of  Upton,  President. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Clarke,  of  Whitinsville, 
a  business  committee  of  seven,  six  of  whom  to  be 
teachers,  was  chosen,  viz :  Rev.  J.  S.  Haraden, 
of  Sutton,  W.  H.  Seaver,  Upton,  E.  Ingalls, 
Northbridge,  H.  R.  Pierce,  Woonsocket,  G.  B. 
Williams,  Uxbridge,  Miss  S.  C.  Brackett,  North- 
bridge  and  Miss  Ellen  Seagravcs,  Blackstone. 


The  buriness  oommittee  proposed  to  open  the 
exercises  by  a  short  lesson  in  spelling.  The  words 
were  put  out  by  the  President  and  then  written 
down  by  those  who  chose  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cise. The  result  proved  that  but  one  person  had 
spelled  every  word  right. 

It  was  announced  that  free  criticism  would  be  al- 
lowed upon  all  the  exercises ;  and  that  pleasant  oc- 
cupation was  quite  liberally  and  good-naturedly 
indulged  in  through  the  whole  session. 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Whitinsville,  discussed  certain 
points  in  arithmetic,  principallv  concerned  with 
the  **  greatest  common  divisor."  Mr.  Ingalls  was 
ready  to  give  an  answer  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him  concerning  the  figures. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Pierce,  teacher  in  the  High  School, 
Woonsocket,  then  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  talk  upon  the  subject  of  •*  Fractions," 
until  the  hour  for  adjournment. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  at  half  past  one  o'clock  ;  when  Mr. 
Pierce  continued  his  remarks  on  arithmetic ;  pay- 
ing his  respects  at  closing  to  the  "  greatest  com- 
mon divisor." 

Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene,  of  Providence,  then 
favored  the  Association  with  a  lecture  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Teaching  Grammar."  Mr.  Greene's 
perfect  familiarity  with  his  subject  enabled  him  to 
present  his  ideas  in  a  very  clear  and  intelligible 
light.  All  were  deeply  interested,  and  without 
doubt  profitably  instructed,  by  his  remarks. 

After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  which  was  dili- 
gently improved  in  social  conference  by  the  mem- 
bers, the  Association  was  called  to  order  and  join- 
ed with  Mr.  Sargent  in  singing  an  appropriate 
hymn,  to  the  good  old  tune  of  "Greenville." 

A  call  was  now  made  for  the  rrading  of  disser- 
tations, as  was  proposed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Association  at  Upton. 

Miss  Nancy  S.  Battey,  of  Burrillville,  then  read 
a  well  digested  and  well  written  dissertation  upon 
the  following  question  :  "  How  far  does  the  care 
^nd  oversight  of  the  teacher  extend  over  the  mor- 
als of  the  pupil  out  of  the  school-room  ?  " 

It  is  hoped  that  others  will  Join  in  this  profitable 
exercise,  at  the  future  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion; thus  aiding  the  writers  in  self-culture,  as 
well  as  instructing  those  who  listen  to  their  pro- 
ductions. 

Prof.  Greene,  upon  invitation,  then  favored  the 
meeting  with  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the 
analysis  of  words,  with  reference  to  correct  read- 
ing. 

Dr.  Clarke  called  up  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
cards  showing  deportment,  attendance,  &c.,  in 
school,  upon  which  he  made  some  remarks,  and 
was  followed  by  Drs.  Metcalf,  Southwick,  and  Prof. 
Greene. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  7  1-2 
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ocloek,  P.  M.,  to  listen  to  an  address  from  Gen. 
OliTer. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Association  met  at 
the  ehnrch,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  the  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der hj  the  Secretary. 

Oen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Lawrence,  then  deliT- 
ed  a  well  arranged  and  eloquent  lecture  on  the 
**  Mission  of  the  Teacher ;  "  which  was  listened  to 
by  an  attentiTe  audience,  and,  as  we  doubt  not, 
with  profit  an  well  as  pleasure.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Gen.  OliTer  has  beeo  a  teacher,  and  conse- 
quently is  able  to  draw  from  the  storehouse  of  his 
prolonged  and  Taried  experience  ample  material 
for  the  elucidation  and  enforcement  of  those  prin- 
ciples he  h«d  made  the  subject  of  his  present  ad- 
dress. 

On  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  the 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Alter  the  choice  of  Jno.  G.  Metcalf  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executlTe  committee,  in  the  place  of  the 
ReT.  Stillman  Barber,  removed  from  the  limits  of 
the  Association,  the  following  question,  proposed 
by  the  executive  committee,  was  brought  up  for 
disciuaon:  —  "The  best  methods  of  discipline  to 
■ecnre  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the  teach- 
er» 

A  somewhat  lengthy  and  able  discussion  follow- 
ed, in  which  Messrs.  John  J.  Ladd,  W.  A.  Mowry, 
N.  "W.  DeMunn,  of  Providence,  H.  R.  Pierce,  of 
"Woonsocket,  Mr.  Macomber  of  TJxbridge,  and  Dr, 
£.  K.  Clarke,  of  Wliitinsville,  took  part. 

After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  the  President's 
bell  called  to  order,  and  the  meeting  united  in 
sfaigiDg  the  glorious  old  song  of  **  Hail  Columbia 

Mr.  WilMam  A.  Mowry,  of  Providence,  then 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  upon  the  subject  of 
Geography;  holding  it  of  secondary  importance 
tD  learn  the  names  and  location  of  places  without 
making  ourselves  acquainted  with  their  physical 
geography. 

The  business  committee  reported  the  following 
questions  for  discussion : 

1.  What  are  the  chief  dif&culties  in  the  way  of 
school  committees  ? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way 
■ehool  teachers  ? 

3.  How  shall  the  avocation  of  teacher  become 
recognized  as  a  profession  ? 

The  first  two  questions  were  taken  up  in  con- 
junction, immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  af- 
ternoon session,  and  Messrs.  Pierce,  Seaver,  Har- 
aden,  Seagraves,  Hall,  Williams,  Ladd,  Mowry, 
Meggett,  DeMunn  and  Hay  ward  joined  in  the  dis- 
coaston.  The  remarks  of  the  various  speakers 
were  listened  to  with  great  attention. .  The  chief 
dtfliculties  in  the  way  of  both  committees  and 
teachers  were  mainly  attributed  to  the  great  lack 
of  a  proper  interest  felt  by  parents  in  the  welfare 
of  th«  schools. 

Th«  qnettion — '*  What  are  the  beat  method*  of 


discipline  to  secure  obedience  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  teacher  ? "  was  taken  from  the  table,  and 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Metcalf,  In  galls,  Seaver  and 
others.  With  all  the  speakers,  it  was  held  that 
teachers  should  be  especially  educated  for  their 
vocation,  and  that,  while  moral  suasion  should  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  means  of  securing  obedience, 
corporeal  punishment  should  not  be  discarded  as 
a  means  of  last  resort. 

The  committee  to  select  subjects  for  disserta- 
tions, to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, reported  the  following,  viz: 

1.  What  are  the  best  m^ans  for  securing  punc- 
tual attendance  at  school  ? 

2.  Ought  prizes  ever  to  be  ofiered  for  deport- 
ment or  scholarship  in  school  ? 

3.  The  most  successful  methods  which  teachers 
have  adopted  for  suppressing  whispering  in  school? 

After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Seigraves,  in 
a  few  pertinent  remarks,  then  commeuded  Thb 
Rhodb  Island  Schoolmaster  as  a  fit  companion 
for  The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  and  advised  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  add  their  names  to 
its  subscription  list. 

The  question  —  "  Is  too  much  time  spent  in  the 
study  of  arithmetic  in  our  schools  ? "  was  then 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Pierce,  Haraden,  DeMunn, 
Macomber,  Ball,  and  others.  Most  of  the  speak- 
ers gave  opinions  in  the  affirmative. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  made  the  follow- 
ing report : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  importance  of  the  cause 
•f  education  demands  an  earnest  and  determined 
effort  to  sustain  and  strengthen  all  the  means  now 
being  used  for  the  improvement  of  both  teachers 
and  committees. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  tendered  to  Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Law- 
rence, for  his  able  and  instructive  address,  and  to 
Messrs.  Greene,  Mowry,  Pierce,  DeMunn  and 
Ladd,  of  Rhode  Island,  for  their  timely  and  effi- 
cient aid  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent meeting. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  of  this 
village  and  vicinity,  for  our  agreeable  entertain- 
ment during  our  present  session. 

Rev.  Mr.  Haraden,  in  a  few  timely  and  pertinent 
remarks  upon  the  second  resolution,  paid  a  just 
tribute  to  our  Rhode  Island  friends,  for  their  kind 
assistance  in  giving  life  and  interest  to  the  pres- 
ent meeting.  Mr.  Mowry  responded  in  their  be- 
half. 

The  President  then  closed  the  exercises  of  the 
Association  with  a  short  review  of  the  objects  and 
doings  of  its  members,  and  the  eloquent  expres- 
sion of  his  confidence  in  its  future  prosperity  and 
useftilness.  After  singing  **  Old  Hundred,"  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  in  May  next,  at 
the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  nnderaigned,  in  closing  his  report  of  the 
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proceedings  of  the  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Blackstone  Valley  Association,  takes  the  liber- 
ty to  add,  that  none  of  the  previous  meetings  of 
the  Association  have  been  conducted  with  a  deeper 
or  livlier  interest,  or  with  more  efficient  means  for 
instruction.  The  lecture  of  Gen.  Oliver;  the  cheer- 
ful ^cooperation  of  our  kind  friends  from  *'over  the 
border ; "  the  aid  ive  received  from  the  teachers  at 
present  sojourning  within  the  limits  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  what  was  gleaned  from  the  produc- 
tions of  home  growth,  rendered  this  the  most  in- 
teresting as  well  as  profitable  session  which  has 
been  held.  It  is  not  doifbted  that  committees  as 
well  as  teachers  are  profited  by  these  meetings, 
and  fe9l  themselves  encouraged  and  strengthened 
in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties  as  the  im- 
mediate and  responsible  guardians  of  public  in- 
struction. 

We  love,  in  this  country,  to  talk  about  the  school 
house  and  the  school  teacher,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  our  nath>nal  prerogative,  we  boast  that  the  free 
school  is  the  great  and  cherished  safeguard  of  all 
our  religious  and  plvil  institutions.  Wc  grow  elo- 
quent and  patriotic,  at  once,  if  they  are  attacked ; 
ftnd  if  talk  would  do  it,«they  would  incontinently 
be  placed  on  a  basis  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sup- 
posable  disturbing  element.  We  desire  to  see  the 
public  school  fulfilling  its  normal  and  importaiit 
mission.  We  are  ready  to  "  spend  and  be  spent ' 
for  its  improvement.  To  this  end  the  Blackstone 
Valley  Association  was  organized  in  18.38  by  the 
school  committees,  teachers  and  other  friends  of 
education  in  the  towns  of  Blackstone,  Uxbridge, 
Douglas,  Sutton,  Northbridge,  Upton  and  Men- 
don.  Thus  far  they  have  been  satisfied  that  the 
investment  of  their  time  and  labor,  in  the  inaugu- 
ration and  continuance  of  their  associated  ofTorts, 
has  yielded  reasonable  dividends.  May  they  feel 
that  some  good  has  been  achieved  for  the  cause  in 
which  they  are,  at  least,  officially  interested. 

More  good  would  be  accomplished  oould  they 
educate  the  parents  of  the  pupils  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  commit  to  our  charge  to  a  profounder  con- 
viction that  the  free  schools  of  Massachusetts  will 
never  become  what  they  should  be,  and  what  they 
BOOD  would  be,  did  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
the  222,223  children  attending  the  public  schools 
of  this  Commonwealth,  feel  and  manifest  that  re- 
gard for  their  welfare  which  the  principles  of  a 
sound  philosophy,  as  well  the  plainest  axioms  of 
common  sense,  so  clearly  indicate.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  would  endeavor  to  convince  them  that 
school  houses,  however  commodious  and  elegant ; 
appro  pi  iations  for  the  support  of  the  immediate 
agents  of  public  instruction,  however  magnificent, 
or  monster  endowments,  for  the  halls  of  learning, 
by  public  or  private  munificence,  are  not  enough. 
We  desire  to  impress  them  with  the  paramount 
importance  of  a  direct  and  personal  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  school.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  not  a  single  school  in  the  State  in 


which  parents,  by  seasonable  visits  to  the  school 
house,  by  friendly  and  unrestricted  conference 
with  the  teacher  and  among  themselves,  might 
not,  in  a  single  term,  increase  the  value  of  the 
school  by  a  larger  per  oentage  than  Shylock  gets 
for  his  money,  on  the  street,  in  the  midst  of  a 
financial  panic.  Let,  then,  the  experiment  be 
tried.  Visit  the  school  house ;  talk  with  the  teach- 
er ;  talk  among  yourselves ;  let  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  committee-man,  see 
that  you  really  feel  an  interest  in  what  they  are 
doing ;  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  be  convinced 
that  your  time  and  labor  has  been  expended  to 
good  advantage.  We  invite  you  to  our  Assoda* 
tional  gatherings,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  our 
places  of  meeting  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  children  committed  to 
our  charge.  We  do  desire  your  cooperation  ;  we 
feel  encouraged  by  your  presence  and  strengthened 
by  your  advice.  Meet  Mith  us  the  coming  Sprinj^ ; 
let  us  take  counsel  together,  and  see  if  scmething 
cannot  be  done  which  shall  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment and  enhance  the  glory  of  the  free  schools  cf 
Massachusetts. 

Jno.  Geo.  Metcalf,  Secretary, 
Mendon.  Dec.  12th.  1860. 
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Communications  for  this  Department  should  be  »4« 
dressed  to  Wm.  A.  Mowar,  Providence. 


SbaU  and  Will. 

[These  two  words  are  very  frequently  inter- 
changed. It  is  a  question  whether  this  incorrect 
use  in  New  Kagland  is  not  increasing.  At  the 
South  and  West  the  difilculty  is  of  so  aggravated 
a  nature  that  we  dispair  of  correcting  the'  evil. 
But  we  still  have  hope  that  the  intelligence  of  our 
ever  dear  New  England  will  finally  triumph,  and 
that  our  present  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  will 
so  instill  correct  principles  and  usaffe  into  the 
minds  of  the  children  that  the  ne,xt  generation  will 
be  comparatively  free  from  the  temptations  in  this 
regard  which  so  continually  beset  us. 

The  subject  has  heretofore  been  ably  treated  by 
other  pens  in  the  pages  of  The  ScnooLMAaTSK, 
and  we  only  propose  at  the  present  time  to  present 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  most  useful  books  on 
our  language  with  which  we  have  ever  met,  name- 
ly, the  Rev.  Matthew  Harrison's  ipork  on  the  Enff^ 
lish  Language."] 

"In  a  review  of  Justice  Brenan*s  'Foreigner's 
English  Conjugator,"  contained  in  the  Atlas  news- 
paper  of  January  23d,  1831,  the  following  observa- 
tions are  made  on  the  subject  of  shall  and  will : 

He  (Brenan),  however*  has  not  removed  the  difficulty. 
There  is  no  general  rule  to  be  drawn  from  this  work.  In 
the  case  of  sha'l  and  w  U  (says  the  reviewer),  let  us  tiy 
to  supply  this  deficiency.  WUl  is  the  sign  of  resolution, 
man  of  possibility,  can  of  ability,  must  of  necessity, 
<mght  of  propriety ;  these  have  all  a  view  of  the  future, 
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withoQi  eontiofi^encj.  Stall  supplies  the  place  of  either 
(any  one)  of  these  si^s,  when  the  future  involves  a 
doubt,  or  a  contingency,  especially  when  it  regards  the 
flrst  person.  Its  comparative  power  is  simple,  and  is 
never  abused  ;  its  contingent  force  alone  creates  the  dif' 
6culty.  With  respect  to  human  life  and  purpose,  doubt 
is  the  very  essence  of  futurity.  The  vivacity  of  the 
southern  natioDS  eonfoonds  will  and  th  r/',  because  they 
determine,  in  the  levity  of  their  minds,  without  doubt  or 
dread.  The  cautious  Knglishman  doubts  ever  ;  he  sees 
contingency  in  the  future ;  and  from  this  peculiarity^  of 
of  the  national  mind  comes  a  delicacy  of  expression  which 
baa  no  eqaivalent  in  any  other  language.' 

"  This  is  rather  a  moral  than  a  grammatieal  dia- 
qaisition  and  leavea  the  subject  very  much  in  the 
same  state  as  we  found  it. 

**  Though  the  auxiliaries  thall  and  will,  in  cer- 
tain positions,  are  very  different  in  their  meaning, 
yet  they  are  frequently  used  the  one  for  the  other, 
as  exemplified  in  the  trite  but  forcible  case  of  the 
drowning  Irishman ;  **  I  will  drown  and  nobody 
ahall  help  me;"  and  it  is  a  common  expression 
used  by  an  Irish  servant,  **  Shall  you  take  tea  to- 
night, and  wilt  I  bring  it  in  ? " 

**  The  Scotch  are  also  apt  to  confound  the  use  of 
Bhall  and  will ;  as, 

*  Without  having  attended  to  this,  we  will  be  at  a  loss, 
in  understanding  several  passages  in  the  classics,  which 
relale  to  public  speaking  and  the  theatrical  entertain^ 
Bsenu  of  the  ancients.'— ^to«r'«  Lectures. 

*In  the  Latin  language  there  are  no  two  words  we 
would  more  readil]r  take  to  be  synonymous  than  amare 
and  diligere.*^Tb*d. 

Shall  and  MJumld  are  required. 

*  Think  what  refleetion  ihaU  most  probably  arise. '>* 
Ibid. 

Will  is  here  required. 

*  If  I  draw  a  catgut,  or  any  other  cord,  to  a  great 
length  through  my  finders,  I  wul  make  it  smaller  than  it 
was  before.'— (ro/a«iit»<A. 

Shall, 

<  There  is  not  a  girl  in  town,  but  let  her,  in  going  to  a 
mask,  and  she  tha  I  dress  as  a  shepherdess  ^^apectator, 
WilL 

*'  A  well-educated  Englishman,  however,  seldom 
makes  a  mistake  in  the  application  of  shall  and 
wiil^  though  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  feel 
the  way,  as  it  were,  by  a  delicate  touch.  There 
mu9t  be,  and  is,  a  broad  principle  of  distinction. 
In  the  modest  language  of  the  reviewer  just  re- 
ferred to,  let  us  try  to  find  it.  From  example,  let 
us  endeavor  to  work  out  the  principle. 

**  I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow.  Here  simply 
the  intention  of  doing  a  certain  thing  is  expressed, 
without  any  anticipation  of,  or  reference  to,  hin- 
drance. But  when  I  say  I  will  go  to  town  to-mor- 
row, I  declare  my  resolution  to  do  so,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  I  must  and  will  go  to  town  to-mor- 
row. Now,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  both 
these  eases,  the  person  that  speaks  is  also  the  per- 
son that  is  about  to  act.  He,  therefore,  at  pleasure, 
expresses  an  act  of  simple  volition,  or  of  fixed  pur- 
pose,  according  to  circumstances.  Both  are  at  his 
own  option  ;  he  has  the  control  of  both  in  his  own 
mind.  But  when  we  pass  to  the  second  person, 
thou  shalt  or  wilt,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
though  the  second  person  is  the  actor,  the  Jirst  is 
Mtill  the  speaker.  If,  therefore,  the  acting  of  the 
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second  person  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
/irst,  the  Jirst  person  says  to  the  second,  thou  shalt, 
and  not  thou  wilt,  for  the  willing  rests  with  the 
Jirst ;  but  if  the  Jirst  leaves  the  second  to  act  as  he 
may  think  proper,  he  says  thou  wilt,  and  thus 
claims  no  control  over  that  willing.  Again ;  in 
the  third  person,  he  shall  or  he  will,  we  still  see 
the  same  principle.  When  the  first  says  he  shall, 
he  deprives  the  third  of  phe  exercise  of  his  own 
will;  but  when  he  says  he  will,  he  leaves  him  the 
exercise  of  that  will,  and  simply  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  it  is  the  intention  or  will  of  the  third  per- 
son to  do  this  or  that. 

"  The  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  shall  and  will  is,  that  it  is  always  the 
first  person  that  speaks ;  and  that,  in  the  Arst  per- 
son of  the  verb,  the  speaker  is  also  the  agent ;  but 
that  in  the  second  and  third,  the  Jirst  person  is  the 
speaker,  but  the  second  or  third  the  agent.  Hence, 
as  volition  is  allowed  to  the  second  or  third  person, 
or  control  exercised  over  that  volition,  the  use  of 
will  and  shall  must  varv  in  passing  from  the  first 
to  the  second  and  third  persons. 

**  When,  however,  we  pass  to  the  interrogative 
forms  of  shall  and  will,  the  case  is  reversed.  In 
the  second  person  of  the  verb,  we  simply  inquire 
what  the  will  of  that  person  is,  the  act  of  volition 
remaining  in  the  breast  of  that  person,  and  not 
being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  person  asking. 
We,  therefore,  say  wilt  thou  ?  or  will  you  ?  In 
the  third  person  of  the  verb  again,  the  act  of  will- 
ing remains  with  that  person,  and  we  simply  ask 
for  an  enunciation  of  that  will ;  as,  will  he,  if  plu- 
ral, will  they  ?  Thus;  Shall  I  go  to  London  ?  wilt 
thou  go  ?  will  he  go  ?  shall  we  go  ?  will  you  go  ? 
will  they  go  ? 

*'  This  distinction  of  shall  and  will  does  not  form 
a  part  of  the  system  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  verb. 

The  verb  will  is  also  a  principal,  as  well  aa  an 
auxiliary.  As,  /  unll,  thou  wiliest,  he  wills,  we  will, 
ye  or  you  will,  tJiey  will.  A  confusion  of  t^t^  as 
a  principal  and  as  an  auxiliary  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  *  Atterbury's  Sermons  :  * 

*  Thou  that  art  the  author  and  bestower  of  life  canst 
doubtless  restore  it  also  if  thou  wiU*st,  and  when  thou 
wifVst  i  but  whether  thou  wiliest  please  to  restore  it,  or 
not,  thou  alone  knowest.' 

**  Hbxe  wilTst  in  the  two  former  cases  is  a  prin- 
cipal, in  the  last  an  auxiliary,  and  ought  to  be  wilt, 
and  not  will'st  or  wiliest ;  that  Is,  but  whether  thou 
wilt  restore  them  or  not,  &c.** 

[We  merely  append  the  following  examples  of 
the  use  of  these  words,  with  the  meaning  as  we 
understand  it,  according  to  the  views  above  ex- 
pressed.— ^Ed. 

Denoting  will  or  determination  on  the  part  qf  tk$ 


I  tpill  write,  We  will  write, 

You  will  write,  Tou  shall  write. 

He  tkafl  write.  They  shM  write. 
Denoting  a  simple  prediction ;  merely  fbretelUnr  a  Aa<. 
tore  event : 

I  shall  write.  We  shaU  write, 

Tou  will  write,  Tou  will  write, 

-      He  wiU  write,  They  will  writ«. 
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THE    SCHOOLMASTER. 


jEatfiematics. 


CoaiMCNiCATioNs  for  this  Depftrtment,  If  relating  to 
the  hig^her  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  N.  W.  DbMunn,  Providence. 

For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Solution  of  the  Horse-Bound-tlie-Tower 

Problem,  in  the  September  Number. 

**  If  a  JhorsB  he  tied  to  a  circular  tower  hy  a  rope 
wound  round^and-roundthe  tower,  required  to  know: 

(1.)  }}'hat  distance  would  he  travel,  beginning  at 
the  tower,  and  keeping  the  rope  tenee  in  unwinding, 
in  one,  or  any  given  number  of  revoluiione,  the  di- 
ameter of  the  tower  being  20/eet  t 

(2.)  The  area  between  the  curves  thus  described 
and  the  rope,  or  radius,  at  any  time  f 

(3.)  The  length  qf  rope  {less  than  the  eemi-dr' 
cumference,)  in  order  that  the  horse  may  feed  over 

1602.58083  equarefeet  f  " 


Integrating,         y 
To  find  C,  make  x 


Let  the  circle  AIT  represent  the  horizontal  pro- 
jection of  the  tower,  from  which  tke  rope  maj  be 
conceived  to  unwind,  beginning  at  A.  The  end  of 
the  rope  will  describe  the  cunre  ABDE  &c.  The 
circle  AIT  is  called  the  evolute ;  the  curve  ABDE 
is  called  the  involute,  evolute  and  involute  being 
correlative  terms  ;  the  rope  unwound  at  anj  time, 
as  IB,  TD,  or  AE,  is  called  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture for  that  particular  point.  This  is  constantly 
varying  in  length,  being  nothing  at  A,  and  at  E 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circular  evolute. 
We  are  required  to  find  the  length  of  involute  at 
any  point,  also  the  area  between  the  same  and  the 
evolute  and  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Draw  any  radius  IB,  which  will  be  equal  to 
arc  AI,  and  denote  it  by  a; ;  also  denote  the  arc 
of  involute  AB  by  y.  Also  draw  a  consecutive 
radius  TD.  The  arc  IT  will  be  dx  ;  and  the  arc 
BD,  the  corresponding  increment  of  the  function 
y,  will  be  dy.  Draw  the  radii  CI,  CT;  then  since 
the  radii  of  curvature  are  tangent  to  the  evolute, 
CIB  andCTD  are  right  angles;  therefore  the  an- 
gles formed  by  the  two  radii  CI,  CT,  and  by  tJie 
two  radii  of  curvature  IB,  TD,  are  equal ;  hence, 
in  the  limit,  ICT  and  BID  become  similar  sectors ; 
and  we  shall  have  CI:IB::IT:BD,  that  is,  the  ra- 
dius of  the  evolute  is  to  the  radius  of  curvature  as 
the  differential  of  the  radius  of  curvature  is  to  the 
corresponding  differential  of  the  involute,  ^ence, 
oaUing  rudius  CI  ;=;  a,  we  have 


a:xy,dx',dy,  . • .  rfy  =  —  xdx, 
a 


1   r         1 

=  —  I  xdx=s  — 
a  J  2a 


y  = 


rO,  . 

a* 
2a' 


2a 
y  =  0,  thenC  =  0; 


At  one  revolution  x  becomes  =  AE  ss  circumfer- 
ence of  circle  =  2air;  *'»  y  =  2an'=^  ABDE ;  that 
is,  the  first  involute  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  circumference  of  the 
evolute! 

Putting  n  =  number  of  revolutions  or  involutes, 
whole  or  fractional,  and  c  =  circumference  of  evo- 
lute, x  =  nc,  ••.  y  =  nV,  letting  cf  represent  the 
first  involute.      In  this  example 

c/  =  20  X  (3.141592)«  =  197.3919659  feet 
The  whole  curve  for  on«,  two,  three,  four,  &c,,  revo- 
lutions will  be  respectively,  ef,  4cf,  dcf,  I6ef,  &c. 
But  the  lengths  of  the  separate,  successive  invo- 
lutes, first,  second,  third,  jourtK  &c.,  will  be  re- 
spectively, e/,  3c',  6c/,  7c^  &c. ;  and  generally,  any 
involute  »  =  »<cf  —  (n  —  l)\j/  =  (2n  —  l)c/. 

(2.)    To  find  the  area. 

The  sector  BID  is  the  differential  of  the  area 
and  is  equal  to  l^y ;  •  • .  putting  A  =  area, 
1  I 

rfA  =  Jasrfy ;  but  rfy  =  —  xdx,  Subst ,  rfA  =  —  afidx. 


Integrating,    A 


4/ 


2a 


gfidx^ — ,   the   general 
6a 
formula,  there  being  no  constant,  as  before. 

c» 
Making  a;  s  e  =  AE,     A  =  —  =  4132.8    square 
6a 
a* 
feet,  the  area  to  AE.     But  —  is  to  be  regarded  as 

6a 
the  general  formula  only  in  a  particular  sense,  viz : 
it  expresses  the  area  described  by  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  any  time ;  so  that  after  one  revolution, 
ttie  same  surface  is  swept  over  again  by  the  radius 
of  curvature  during  the  second,  and  so  on  during 
the  third,  fourth,  &c.  Putting  a;  r=  c,  2c,  3c,  4c, .  • . 
c«       c»         c»         c«  c» 

nc,  we  have    A  =■  — ,  8  — ,  27  — ,  64  — ,  ....  n' — , 
6a     6a        6a        6a  6a 

expressions  for  the  areas  described  by  the  radius 
of  curvature  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  .. .  •  n  revolutions  respec- 
tively. Hence  to  find  the  area  described  by  the 
last  revolution,  subtract  the  preceding  term  in  tho 
c»  c« 

series ;  thus :  w^ («— 1)* — »  which  may  reduce 

6a  6a 

to  \  3n(n— 1)^-1  {  — ,  the  general  formula  for 

<  >   6a 

the  area  described  by  the  radius  of  curvature  dur- 
ing any  (n,)  complete  revolution,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  general  formula  for  the  area  inclos- 
ed by  any  wJtole  involute,  whose  number  is  n,  and 
thi|.t  part  of  the  radius  joining  its  extremitieR, 
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To  be  more  general  Btilli  we  may  integrate  be- 
tween any  two  limits,  x^h  and  a; as  ft  ;  thus  :  put* 

ting  «  =;  A,  A  =s  — ,xra^h,  Ik)  ^-^\  Uking  the dif- 
6j  6a 

ference,  we  have  A''  t=  —  —  —  x -,  the  form- 
da      6a         da 
«Lla  for  the  area  between  any  two  radii  of  curava- 
tare  whose  values  afe  h  and  k.    In  the  same  man- 

ner  we  find  y  =s      ■■■— ,  the  length  of  arc  between 

2a 
those  radii. 

(3.)  To  find  the  length  of  rope  {lesi  than  ike 
4emi'etrcvmferenee,)  in  order  to  feed  over  1502.- 

68083  square  feet. 

NoTS.  We  find  an  error  in  the  first  line  of  this 
part  of  the  question  (3).  The  word  **  half*'  was 
probably  accidentally  inserted ;  but  it  leads  into  no 
difficulty. 

Suppose  one  end  of  the  rope  to  be  fastened  at  I. 
less  than  half  round  the  tower ;  the  othrr  end  at 
A  will  describe  the  arc  AB,  when  the  whole  rope 
is  unwound,  thence  it  will  describe  a  semicircle, 
radius  IB ;  then,  when  diametrically  opposite  to 
B,  being  again  tangent,  the  rope  will  begin  to  wind 
round  the  tower,  and  the  end  will  describe  a  curve 
symmotrical  with  AB,  terminating  to  the  left  of  A. 
The  expression  for  the  area  is  obtained  by  adding 
twice  the  area  of  ABI  to  the  semicircle,  thus  : 

ABI  ac  A'B'I  =s  — ,  semicircle  =  ^^, 
6a  2 

ar*       jTic*       x*       a'     .,«r;»^ 

6a         2         6a      3a        2 
Restoring  the  values  of  the  known  quantities  and 
reducing,  we  have  the  final  equation : 

ar»-h  47.12388  a*— 43077.425  =  0. 
We  ascertain  by  inspection,  that  there  is  only 
one  real  root,  and  that  is  positive;  solving  the 
equation  for  which,  we  find  x  =  26. 
Dividing  the  equation  by  x — 2d  we  obtain 

a<  +  72.12388ar  +  1803.097  =  0, 
both  whose  roots  are  imaginary,  because  the  signs 
are  all  positive,  and  the  square  of  the  coefficient 
of  X  is  less  than  four  times  the  absolute  term. 
Hence  25  is  the  only  real  root,  and  answers  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  being  the  length  of  rope 
required.  J.  M.  B. 

For  the  Behoolmaster. 

Solutions  of  the  Diophantine  Frobloms  in  the 

ZTovember  Namber. 


Pboblbk  (1.)  **  To  find  three  nuinbert  such 
thai,  if  to  the  square  of  each  of  them  the  sum  oj 
the  other  two  be  added,  the  three  sums  shall  be 
squares »" 

Let  X,  y,  z  represent  the  numbers,  we  then  have 

Put  ^  (a«  +  y-1- 2)  =a;—m,    ^(^  +  a;-h2)=:y  — n, 
V(^+»  +  y)  =  2  +  r. 


Expanding,  a^-|*y +  2  =  a^— 2»ia;  +  m'...-  (1) 
3^4.a:4-a  =  »*  — 2my-|-n«....  (2) 
z*^x^y  =  sfl'{-2rz  +  r*  ....  (3) 
Equating  the  values  of  x  in  (1)  and  (2),  also  in  (2) 
and  (3),  and  reducing  for  y,  we  have 

2mn* — m* — 2mZ'\-z  2rz  +f*  -|-  a — n* 

y  ==  -■■ ,  and y  = . 

4wn— 1  1  — 2» 

Equating  these  values  of  y,  and  reducing  for  «, 
m(2n>— m)  (I— 2n)  — (><— n*)  (4mn  — 1) 

(2r+l)  (4»m  — 1)  — (1— 2n)  (1— 2m)' 
Assuming  now  r  =  1,  »  as  2,  m  ax  3,  we  find 
4  5  4 


*9' 


.y«--,  ««--. 
9  3 


Again  assuming  r*ai,nt^  —  1,  msz  —  2,  we  find 

8  16 

xMt  1,  tf  a*  — ,  z=a  — .    Either  set  of  answers  satis- 

3  3 

fies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Pboblbm  (2.)  **Find  such  values  of  x  and  y, 
in  whole  numbers,  as  will  make  ^  (x*  +  zy  +  y*)  a 
rational  quantity." 

a^4-«y  +  ^—  D. 
Put    ^(aj«+xy  +  ^)=a?4-y— »  ;    expanding, 
a^  +  xy-\-f  =  afl-\-2xy-{-f--2nx^2ny-\-nK 
Reducing  for  either  x  or  y,  say  x,  we  get 
2ny— n« 

•  x  =  — . 

y  — 2» 

Giving  n  and  y  different  values  at  pleasure,  wo 
shall  obtain  corresponding  values  of  x.  But  by 
the  conditions  the  results  are  limited  to  whole  num- 
bers, therefore  ia  must  be  a  whole  number,  which 
is  evident  from  the  second  equation  ;  hence  giving 
to  n  and  y  proper  integral  values  we  shall  obtain 
corresponding  values  for  x. 

Put  nsl.  y=s3 ;  then  x=5,  and  25-hl54-9s=49BD. 
n=s2,  y=6  ;  then  ar=16,  and  356-1-804-25=361= D. 

"  DlOPHANTUS." 


[We  are  happy  to  hear  from  **  Diophantus  " 
himself,  and  we  admire  his  solutions  much,  but 
would  like  to  have  him  give  some  discussion  of 
the  number  of  solutions,  of  various  kinds,  of  which 
the  problems  admit.  When  this  is  possible,  we 
suggest  whether  the  solution  of  such  problems  can 
be  considered  complete  without  it,  especially  since, 
in  indeterminate  analysis,  such  discussions  fre- 
quently form  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Problems  properly  embraced  under  the  head 
of  indeterminate  analysis  admit  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  solutions,  of  all  kinds;  but  the  number  is 
often  restricted  when  the  results  are  required  in 
whole  numbers,  or  whole  and  positive,  &c.  Does 
the  first  problem  above  admit  of  any  solutions  in 
if  whole  numbers,  positive  or  negative  f  Can  the  val- 
ues of  m,  n,  r  be  assumed  at  pleasure  ?  Also  of 
n  and  y,  in  the  second  problem  ?  We  regard  the 
second  problem  as  of  a  more  interesting  character 
than  the  first.  We  have  also  received  similar  so- 
lutions of  these  problems  from  the  propounder.— 
Ed.] 
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THE    8CBOOLUASTEB. 


Natural   Scietice. 

CoM9CuiriCATi058  for  this  Deportment  should  be  ad- 
dfeieed  to  T.  7.  Cadt.  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Sense  of  Smell. 

It  18  easily  seen,  on  a  little  reflectio&,  that  the 
faculties  of  observatioD,  acting  through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  susceptible  of  a  large 
and  almost  endless  amount  of  development,  gtr- 
ing  us  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
and  of  practical  information ;  by  means  of  the  eye, 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  color,  outline,  form, 
size,  direction  and  distance  of  objects,  as  well  as 
the  motions  and  the  habits  of  animals ;  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  drawing,  painting  and  the  study 
of  the  Natural  sciences ;  by  means  of  the  ear,  mak^ 
ing  conversation,  reading  and  singing  possible. 

Now,  what  information  does  the  sense  of  smell 
give  us ;  is  the  faculty  capable  of  a  much  fuU«i 
development  than  it  ordinarily  attains  ;  what 
sources  of  practical  knowledge,  now  closed  to  vs, 
would  it  then  lay  open  ? 

By  most  persons  very  decided  odors  only  are  no- 
ticed ;  the  fragrance  of  roses,  of  orange  blossoms, 
of  perfumery,  or  the  many  vile,  unnamed  effluvia 
that  ofifend  tke  nostrils  in  crowded  villages  and 
cities.  No  practical  inferences  are  drawn  from  the 
presence  of  these  odors,  they  being  generally  no- 
ticed only  as  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

In  some  animals  this  sense  is  developed  to  »  de- 
gree of  sensitiveness  almost  incredible.  An  old 
and  intelligent  hunter  once  remarked  to  me,  that 
even  when  a  fox-track  is  three  days  old,  a  hound 
needs  to  smell  of  but  few  of  the  impressions  left 
in  the  snow,  in  order  to  get  the  scent  and  to  follow 
it  aright.  The  hound  scents  the  fox  by  means  of 
the  little  particles  left  in  each  of  his  tracks  by  the 
feet  of  the  fugitive,  and  how  small  these  particles 
must  be,  when  the  fox  runs  ten  miles,  as  he  often 
does,  before  the  hounds,  hi?  feet,  at  the  end  of  the 
heat,  being  apparently  in  a  natural  state !  How 
these  particles  also,  in  three  days,  must  waste 
away,  from  decay,  exhalations  and  from  sinking 
into  the  snow  ! 

But  the  dog  knows  which  way  the  fox  went,  — 
how  does  he  know  this?  If  1 — 2  —  3 — 4,  are 
the  foot-prints  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made, 
the  dog  perceives  such  a  difference  between  1  and 
2,  2  and  3,  3  and  4,  that  he  knows  2  was  made  a^ 
ter  1,  3  after  2,  &c. ;  the  scent  then  in  2  must  be 
stronger  than  in  1,  in  3  than  in  2,  &c.  These 
scents  differ  in  this  only,  that  1  has  faded  out  more 
than  2,  2  more  3,  &c.,  and  1  is  as  much  fainter 
than  2,  as  1  would  fade  out  in  the  time  intervening 
between  the  fox  in  his  flight  making  1  and  making 
2,  yet  this  difference,  small  as  it  is,  the  dog  detects. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  scent  of  a  fox  track  offers 


a  good  example,  in  nature,  of  a  function  and  ittf 
variable. 

But  in  human  beings  also  this  sense  is  at  timet 
highly  developed.  A  beef  dealer,  who  h«d  con- 
tracted largely  for  the  army,  once  told  me,  so  sen- 
sitive was  his  nose  to  the  qualities  of  beef,  that 
on  passing  by  eating  houses  in  the  city,  he  could 
tell  whether  the  steak  that  was  cooking  was  ten- 
der or  tough,  from  the  steam  escaping  from  the 
cooking  range  into  the  street. 

A  blimi  man.  riding  along  with  a  friend,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  this  place,  was  asked  at  a  cer- 
tain point  on  the  journey,  **  What  are  they  doing 
here  I "  '*  Well,  they  are  doing  something  to  » 
house,  repairing  it,  —  they  are  shingling  a  school 
house;*'  and  he  was  right.  Did  he  know  that 
they  were  9hingling  a  house  from  the  peculiar  odor 
of  hemlock  or  of  white  cedar,  from  whkh  shinglee- 
are  geaerally  made  ? 

A  year  or  two  ago  thfo  incident  was  recorded  Id 
a  Ne^  York  paper  :  A  physician,  on  entering  an 
onnibas,  at  once  said,  **  There  is,  in  thi»  omnibus, 
a  case  of  small  pox  of  the  very  worst  khid."  The 
passengers  left,  one  excepted,  a  lady  closely  veil-- 
ed  ;  the  physician,  on  asking  her  to  rcise  bef  veil, 
found  hi«  suspicions  realized;  she  had  been  pufe^ 
into  a  public  conveyance  by  her  friends  to  be  car^ 
ried  to  a  hospital  a^  town.    . 

The  chemist  detects  arsenic  by  its  garliic  odor, 
nature  here  having  provided  him  with  a  test  ap^ 
proximating  in  delicacy  to  the  celebrated  one  of 
Reinsch.  We  htfrdly  need  mention,  in  this  con-' 
ncction,  chlorine,  phosphorus  slowly  oxydiitng, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

These  examples,  and  many  ether»  might  be 
brought  up,  show  u«  how  exceedingly  delicate  the* 
sense  of  smell  at  times  becomes,  in  some  men^ 
and  make  it  probable,  that,  with  care,  it  might 
be  more  fully  developed  in  others  than  it  now  i«. 

But  what  good  would  result  from  this.  Let  u» 
see. 

Each  simple  and  each  compound,  if  )m  the  least 
volatile,  has  its  peculiar  odor,  sometimes  strong, 
sometimes  faint.  Of  these  substances,  some  are 
injurious  to  health,  some  not ;  some  are  in  anch 
places  that  their  existence  cannot  be  detected^ 
though  the  particles  which  escape  f>-om  ihem 
in  every  direction,  betray,  to  on*  not  heedlessr 
their  place  of  concealment  In  this  way  one  should 
be  able  to  know  when  sinks,  drains,  sewers,  vaults, 
stables  or  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substan^ 
ces  are  poisoning  the  air  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  nuisance  should  be  abated.  The  teacher  should 
be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  school-room  be 
properly  ventilated,  or  if  there  is  coal  gaa  escap" 
ing  from  the  stove. 

An  enormous  amount  of  drugs  is  used  in  thie 
country,  most  of  which  are  largely  adulterated. 
It  is  well  to  have  an  agent,  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, to  inspect  those  that  are  imported,  but  a 
batter  safeguard  against  imposition  and  loss,  i» 
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many  cases,  would  be  furnished  by  the  customer's 
noticing  the  odor  of  the  article  offered  for  sale. 

Smell  of  the  compound  sold  by  apothecaries  as 
"Madeira"  or  "Port,"  when  your  physician  pre- 
seribes  some  wine  in  a  case  of  sickness.  Do  you 
think  that  grapes  could  ever  yield  so  dlgusting  an 
odor  ?  How  does  the  fragrance  exhaling  from  this 
Chest  marked  *'  English  Breakfast  Tea "  remind 
you  of  meadow  hay  and  of  swamp  herbs !  How 
strong  the  odor  of  fusel  oil  from  this  mixture,  the 
latest  patented,  and  before  you  purchase  any  more 
of  a  •*  Burning  Fluid"  warranted  "toot explosive," 
notice  the  strong  smell  of  turpentine  exhaling  from 
it,  and  then  purchase  it  at  your  children's  peril. 

It  appears,  then,  in  answer  to  the  third  part  of 
our  inquiry,  that  the  sense  of  smell,  like  the  sense 
of  feeling  residing  throughout  the  surface  of  the 
body,  is  given  us  as  a  frieiidly  monitor,  to  warn  us 
of  the  neighborhood  of  substances  injurious  to 
health,  which  the  eye  either  does  not  or  cannot 
perceive ;  and  it  is  as  unwise  to  be  heedless  of  the 
monitions  of  the  one  sense  as  of  the  other.  There 
b  folly  in  allowing  a  manuf  ctory  for  making  sul- 
phuric acid  to  spread  its  deaaly  fumes  over  a  town, 
as  well  as  in  permitting  malicious  boys  to  scatter 
the  acid  itself  over  the  passers-by.  A  current  of 
air  in  passing  over  gas-works  is  thereby  poisoned, 
and  no  person  who  values  his  health  will  live  with- 
in a  hundred  rods  of  such  works,  or  within  a  square 
of  a  stable.  And  this,  not  on  account  of  the  of- 
fensiveness  merely  of  such  localities,  but  because 
•f  their  unheal thiness.  We  also  see  that  this 
sense  may  serve  to  protect  us  from  imposition  in 
making  purchases,  so  as  not  to  buy  as  genuine,  ar- 
ticles adulterated,  unhealthy  and  worthless. 

And,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we 
shall  have  become  so  sensitive  aa  not  to  endure  the 
air  in  rooms  heated  by  tin  "air-tight"  stove,  not 
to  tolerate  in  our  parlors  one  whose  breath  betrays 
that  he  "  drinks  "  or  smokes,  one  who  does  not 
bathe  frequently,  or  who  puts  any  of  those  vile 
compounds  called  "blacking  "  on  shoes,  or  "  hair 
oil "  on  the  head."  j.  x. 


For  the  Schoolmaster* 
Notes  on  our  B€>cks. 


Thb  island  of  Bhode  Island  is  probably  the  re- 
sult of  an  upheaval  of  the  coal  and  slate  strata 
from  both  sides.  On  its  east  shore,  the  strata  dip 
towards  the  centre,  and  from  its  ^yest  side  in  the 
same  direction.  Unstratified  rocks  are  common 
in  the  western  and  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  party  that  explored  the  coal-mine  on  Rhode 
Island,  on  a  pleasant  summer  day,  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Sute  Institute  at  Portsmouth-— 
there  were  seven  of  us  -^  will  remember  how  wea- 
rily every  one  found  the  ascent  ot  six  hundred  feet 
ont  of  the  mine  to  be,  and  with  what  readiness  we 
sought  the  hot-water  tank  that  we  might  wash 
away  some  of  the  black  mud  adhering  to  us  that 


had  oozed  out  fiom  the  walls  and  from  the  slippery 
slope. 

The  main  shaft,  extending  in  a  direert  line  to  tho 
bottom,  is  intersected  by  several  parallel,  crooked 
passages  running  northerly  and  southerly.  Its  an- 
gle of  inclination  may  be  somewhat  greater  than 
45  degrees,  so  that  the  bottom  is  about  350  feet, 
perpendicularly,  from  the  surface.  Two  rail-ways 
serve  for  the  passage  of  heavy,  Iron  box-cars,  pro- 
pelled by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  an  engine 
stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine.  The  coal 
obteined  here  in  nut  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  dis- 
posed in  strata  perhaps  eight  feet  in  thickness,  be- 
tween alternate  layers  of  slate  rock. 

An  interesting  geologic  phenomenon  are  those 
boulders  found  scattered  over  the  meadows  and 
collected  in  vast  fields  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  the 
towns  of  Exeter  and  Richmond.  After  passing 
the  summit  of  Pine  Hill,  the  traveller,  turning  to 
the  left  across- lots,  just  below  the  toll-gate  on  the 
New  London  pike,  will  find  a  field  of  large  stones , 
at  first  scattered,  then  closely  collected,  and  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  field  piled  up  to  the  depth 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  These  are  all  rounded  bould  • 
ers,  of  granite  or  sienite,  as  far  as  I  have  ascertain- 
ed unlike  any  of  the  stationary  rock  in  the  vicinity. 
They  appear  to  be  mostly  composed  of  feldspar  of 
a  red  tint,  quartz  and  hornblende,  and  contain 
little  or  no  mica. 

Further  north,  in  the  town  of  Johnston,  the  gra* 
nite  is  of  very  different  appearance,  being  light- 
colored  and  close-grained.  The  Arcade  pillars  in 
Providence  are  hewn  from  Johnston  granite. 

At  Valley  Falls,  Smithfield.  we  again  meet  coal. 
In  this  case,  the  dip  is  rather  towards  the  north  or 
north-east,  at  about  the  same  angle  as  that  of  the 
Portsmouth  mine.  The  proprietor  grinds  the  debris 
from  the  mine  into  a  powder  suitable  for  "  facing  " 
for  founders*  use.  This  shaft  Sbes  not  appear  to 
be  extensively  worked  for  its  coal.  I  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  from  the  slates  thrown  out 
of  the  mine  when  it  was  worked,  some  beautiful 
petrifactions.  Among  these  I  have  retained  a  leaf 
of  the  annuiarwy  a  portion  of  petrified  wood,  seve- 
ral ferns,  a  few  delicate  leaves,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  large  rough  leaf  of  a  gigantic  plant. 

Dr.  Jackson's  geology  of  Rhode  Island  guided 
me  among  the  lime-quarries  of  Smithfield.  My 
field  book,  dated  February  1,  1809,  contained  copi- 
ous notes,  but  as  I  followed  in  the  track  o{  Dr. 
Jackson,  I  did  not  preserve  them.  I  did  not  find 
the  rock  on  Lonisquisset  turnpike  indicated  by 
him  as  a  whetstone  rock,  although  I  inquired  after 
it  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  not  probably  worked 
at  present.  My  route  home  led  me  by  a  large  man- 
ufacturing establishment,  where  my  bag,  loaded 
with  rocks,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  vigilant 
watchman,  who,  supposing  me  to  be  a  pedler,  hint- 
ed at  sending  me  back  by  the  wa^  I  came.  How- 
ever, after  a  short  parley,  he  su^red  me  to  pas«. 
M^  design  was  misconstrued.  Such  Is  the  fate  of 
scientific  enthusiasm  I  f,  w.  o. 
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BraiA  and  ThousliU 

Richmond  mentions  tho  case  of  a  woman  whose 
brains  were  exposed,  in  consequence  of  a  removal 
of  a  considerable  part  of  its  bony  covering  by  a 
disease. 

He  says,  he  repeatedly  made  pressure  on  the 
brain,  and  each  time  suspended  all  feelings  and 
Intellect,  which  were  instantly  restored  when  the 
pressure  was  withdrawn.  The  same  writer  also 
relates  another  case,  that  of  a  man  who  had  been 
trepanned,  and  who  perceived  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties failing  and  his  existence  drawing  to  a  close 
every  time  the  effused  blood  collected  on  the  brain. 

Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions, 
in  his  lectures,  that  he  saw  an  individual  with  his 
skull  perforated,  and  the  brain  exposed,  who  was 
accustomed  to  submit  himself  to  the  same  experi- 
ment of  pressure  as  above,  and  who  was  exhibited 
by  the  late  Professor  Webster  to  his  class.  His 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  disappeared  on  the 
application  of  pressure  to  the  brain:  they  were 
held  under  the  thumb  as  it  were,  and  restored  to 
their  own  full  activity  by  discontinuing  the  pres- 
sure. But  the  most  extraordinary  case  of  this 
kind  within  my  knowledge,  and  one  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  the  physiologist  and  metaphysician,  is 
relkted  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  physical  lec- 
ture. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Jones  received  an  injury 
on  his  head  white  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  rendered  him  fhsensible,  from 
pressure  of  the  skull.  The  vessel  soon  after  this 
made  Gibralter,  where  Jones  was  placed  in  the 
hospital,  and  remained  several  months  in  the  same 
insensible  state.  He  was  then  carried  on  board 
the  Dolphin  fdgate  to  Deptford,  and  from  thence 
was  sent  to  St.  Thomas'  hospiul,  London.  He 
lay  constantly  upon  his  back,  and  breathed  with 
difficulty.  His  pulse  was  regular,  and  each  time 
it  beat,  he  moved  his  finger.  When  hungry  or 
thirsty  he  moved  lips  and  tongue.  Mr.  Cline,  the 
surgeon,  found  a  portion  of  his  skull  depressed, 
trepanned  him,  and  removed  the  depressed  por- 
tion ;  immediately  after  this  operation  the  motion 
of  his  fingers  ceased,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  operation  having  been  performed  at 
one,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  sensation  and  volition  re- 
turned ;  and  in  four  days  he  got  out  of  bed  and 
conversed.  The  last  thing  he  remembered  was 
the  circumstance  of  taking  a  prize  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. From  the  moment  of  the  accident,  thir- 
teen months  and  a  few  days,  oblivion  had  come 
over  him,  and  all  recollection  ceased.  He  had, 
for  more  than  one  year,  drank  of  the  cup  of  Lethe, 
and  lived  wholly  unconscious  of  existence;  yet 
upon  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  which 
pressed  upon  the  brain,  he  was  restored  to  the  full 
possession  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body. — 
De.  B&ioham. 


QjmSTlOJXB   VOB 

Mxitttn   (S^xamtnattons. 

CoKMUKicATioNS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad' 
drassed  to  A.  J.  Mamchbstbb,  Provideaee. 


3Dxamination  of  Oandidatea  for  the  Dorohea^ 
ter  (MaMk)  High  Sohool,  Ausnat,  1860. 

1.  What  are  the  four  parts  into  which  English 
Grammar  is  divided  ? 

2.  .What  is  a  noun,  and  how  many  kinds  are 
there  ?    Tell  what  they  are. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  in  fbc 
nominative  case,  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  one  transitive  and  one  intransitive  verb. 

4.  Correct  and  parse  the  following  sentence: 
The  hall  was  lighted  brilliant,  and  the  exercises 
was  performed  excellent  well. 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  simple  and 
a  compound  sentence,  and  give  an  example  of 
each. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence : 

'  From  the  climes  of  the  sun,  all  war-worn  and  weary, 
The  Highlander  sped  to  his  yoothfiil  abode.'* 

7.  Tell  what  parts  of  speech  the  ihatM  are  in  the 
following  sentence :  «Is  it  true  that  that  book  that 
that  young  lady  is  reading,  is  a  novel  ? 

8.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  comparison  of  ad- 
jectives ?    lUustrateJt  by  examples. 

9.  Write  the  three  cases,  in  the  singular  and 
plural,  of  the  following  words :  Man,  ox,  horae, 
lady,  I,  she,  who. 

1 0.  Write  the  following  verbs,  with  the  pronoun, 
in  the  past  or  imperfect  tense,  first  person  singu- 
lar :  Be,  begin,  bite,  buy,  choose,  do,  flee,  fly,  lie 
(to  rest),  see,  sit,  tear,  write.  For  example,  be, 
I  was,  &c. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  man  has  one  billion  dollars.  He  loses 
nine  hundred  ninety-nine  million  nine  hundred 
ninety-nine  dollars,  and  then  adds  to  the  remain- 
der six  hundred  and  six  dollars.  How  much  haa 
he  then  ? 

2.  A  lady  has  one  ten-millionth  of  a  pound  of 
assafostida.  'It  all  evaporates  in  six  months.  How 
much  evaporates  per  day,  reckoning  30  days  to  the 
month  ?  Give  the  answer  in  the  form  of  a  deci- 
mal, and  tell  what  kind  of  a  decimal  it  is. 

2i  92-6 

8.    What  is  the  sum  of  J,  }  of  — ,  and ? 

6  4i 

4.  The  distance  around  Dorchester  is  20  miles, 
3  furlongs  and  8  feet.  How  long  will  it  take  a 
snail  to  crawl  around,  crawling  one  inch  per  min- 
ute ?    Oive  the  answer  in  days,  hours  and  minutes. 

5.  A  man  sells  cloth  at  ^  per  yard,  and  by  so 
doing  loses  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  What  would 
he  have  gained  or  lost  per  cent.,  if  he  had  sold  it 
at  $S  per  yard  ? 
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6.  What  is  the  interest  of  $500  5-100  from  F^b. 
2,  1869,  to  the  date  of  this  examination,  at  7  per 
cent.? 

7.  A  man  wishes  to  receive  of  a  bank  for  60 
days,  0500.    Whst  must  be  the  face  of  the  note  ? 

8.  What  is  the  5th  power  of  1,  the  7th  power  of 
2,  the  3d  power  of  3-7  of  .0003  ? 

9.  A  man  has  a  strip  of  land  20,000  rods  long, 
and  50  rods  wide.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will 
it  take  to  fence  it  ?  And  how  many  rods  would  it 
take,  if  the  same  strip  of  land  were  in  the  shape 
of  a  square  ? 

10.  A  man  has  a  cistern  in  the  shape  of  a  cube, 
10|  feet  deep.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  will 
it  hold  ? 

OBOO&AFET. 

1.  What  is  longitude,  and  from  what  point  is  it 
reckoned  ? 

2.  Name  the  divisions  of  British  America  and 
their  Capitals. 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Massachusetts,  with 
the  riyers  and  principal  towns. 

4.  What  countries  in  Europe  are  peninsulas  ? 

5.  Mention  the  principal  mountains  in  Europe, 
wMd  the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated. 

6.  What  rivers  in  Hindustan  ?  What  are  the 
chief  towns? 

7.  Where  is  Japan  ?  What  is  its  Capital  and 
how  dtnated  ? 

8.  Give  the  divisions  of  Africa,  beginning  with 
those  on  the  North. 

9.  What  groups  of  Islands  in  Oceanica  ? 

10.  Through  what  seas,  straits,  oceans.  Sec, 
would  yon  sail  in  a  voyage  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
MarseiUes  ? 

HISTO&T. 

1.  When  and  nnder  whose  patronage  did  Co- 
Inmbus  sail  on  his  first  voyage  to  America  ?  Where 
did  he  land  ?  To  whom  did  he  apply  for  assistance 
iBTaun  ? 

2.  Who  was  King  Philip?  What  were  his 
plans,  and  what  his  fate  ? 

3.  When  and  bj  whom  was  Maryland  first  set- 
tled ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  William  Penn,  his  acts 
and  his  character. 

5.  State  the  objects  and  result  of  Braddoek*8 
expedition. 

6.  What  eTents  occurred  in  Boston  in  March, 
1775? 

7.  In  what  year  did  the  Revolutionary  War 
eommenee,  and  when  and  where  was  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  ? 

8.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  ConUUutioH 
framed  ? 

9.  What  was  the  cause  and  what  the  date  of 
our  last  war  with  England  ? 

10.  Which  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  hare  died  in  oi&ee  ? 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Solution  of  ihe  Clock  Problem  in  the 

December  Number. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  pupil  to  form  a  diagram 
showing  the  position  of  the  hands. 

Question  1.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  hour,  min- 
ute and  second  hands  are  all  on  the  XII.  mark. 

Let  the  distance  which  the  hour-hand  travels  to 
obtain  its  required  position  be  represented  by  one 
space.  Then,  as  the  minute-hand  travels  twelve 
times  as  fast,  it  will  be  twelve  spaces  distant  from 
the  XII.  mark  when  it  obtains  its  required  posi- 
tion. And,  as  the  second-hand  travels  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  hour-hand,  it 
will  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty  spaces  past  the 
XII.  mark  when  it  has  obtained  the  required  posi- 
tion. 

Again,  as  the  hour-hand  has  trsTelled  one  space 
and  the  minute-hand  twelve  spaces,  the  minute- 
hand  is  eleven  spaces  past  the  hour-hand,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  question  that  is 
one-half  of  the  distance  that  the  second-hand  lacks 
of  being  up  to  the  XII.  mark. 

Therefore  as  the  second-hand  has  traveled  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  spaces  and  is  yet  distant  from 
the  XII.  mark  twenty-two  spaces,  the  whole  dis- 
tance around  the  dial  is  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
two  spaces.  Then  make  the  proportion  —  as  the 
number  of  spaces  the  hour-hand  would  travel  in 
going  around  the  dial,  is  to  the  number  of  spaces 
it  does  travel  to  obtain  the  required  position,  so  ia 
the  number  of  seconds  in  time  it  would  take  it  to 
travel  around  the  dial  to  the  number  of  seconds  it 
does  take  it  to  obtain  the  position  required. 
88  88 

742 : 1 : :  43200 :  58  — .     Answer,  58  —  seconds 
371  S71 

past  twelve  o'clock. 

The  anr(*«r  to  the  second  question,  which  I  get 
47 
to  be  57  —  seconds  past  twelve  o'clock,  is  obtained 

21 
upon  the  same  principle.  A.  f.  k. 

SlaterwiUe,  R,  I. 


QuBBTiox. — At  12  o'clock  the  hour,  minute,  and 
second  hands  are  together ;  required 

1.  At  what  time  the  minute-hand  will  be  midway 
between  the  other  two. 

2.  At  what  time  the  second-hand  will  be  midway 
between  the  other  two. 

3.  At  what  time  the  hour-hand  will  be  midway 
between  the  other  two.  p.  o. 

Suffield,  Ct. 


Good  BoYS.'^Daniel  Webster,  Lewis  Cass,  John 
P.  Hale,  John  A.  Dix,  and  Alpheus  Felch,  were 
fellow-pupils  in  Exeter  Academy,  under  the  tuti- 
lage  of  Dr.  Abbott.  It  was  often  observed  of  the 
old  preceptor,  alter  these  had  found  their  way  into 
the  United  Stetes'  Senate,  that  he  had  '*flve  boy« 
in  the  Senate,  and  pretty  good  boys,  too." 
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©ur  Booft  Eable* 

Kendrick'8   Lifb  and  Letters  of  Euilt  C. 

JuDRox.    Sheldon  &  Co.    [From  Snow  &  Greene. 

Whether  as  Emily  Chubbuck,  the  faithful,  de- 
voted teacher ;  Fanny  Forrester,  the  child  of  geni- 
us and  popular  authoress,  or  Mrs.  Judson,  the 
sacrificing  missionary,  her  life  is  worthy  the  study 
of  all.  This  book  is  peculiarly  valuable  fiom  the 
fact  that  it  lets  her  tell  her  own  stury  in  her  inim- 
itable way.  It  is  her  inner  life,  her  heart,  and  not 
so  much  her  works,  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
with.  To  our  female  readers  we  especially  com- 
mend it  and  the  lessons  such  a  life  should  teach. 

D. 


Fbom  Snow  &  Greene  we  have  receiTcd  the  third 
volume  of  Abbott*8  Auebicait  Ktstoky -^  The 
Southern  Colonies.  Sheldon  &  Co.  All  of  our 
young  friends  are  too  well  acquainted  with  Abbott's 
books  to  need  anything  more  than  the  announce- 
ment of  this  one  completed.  There  are  too  many 
useless  books  for  children,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  We  cheerfully  recom- 
mend this  series  of  American  Histories  as  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  fill  a  deficiency  in  our  juvenile 
reading.  d. 


We  have  reoeived  the  Ohio  Edueational  Month- 
ly ;  A  Journal  of  School  and  Home  Education ; 
Edited  and  published  by  F.  W.  Hunt  &  Co. :  Co- 
lumbus. 

If  the  present  number  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
the  journal  is  to  be,  we  gladly  welcome  its  appear- 
ance as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  means  which 
are  now  being  so  actively  used  to  improve  the  so- 
cial and  intellectual  condition  of  the  young. 

Lewis'  New  Gymnastics  for  Ladies,  Gentle- 
men and  Children,  and  Boston  Journal  of  Physical 
Culture.  The  above  is  the  rather  long  title  of  a 
new  monthly  by  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.,  at  $1.00  per 
year,  in  advance.  Volume  I.  commenced  last 
month.  The  contents  are  varied  «nd  instructive. 
We  need  sueh  a  journal. 

We  have  received  Harpe]l*8  and  the  Atlantic 
monthlies  for  January.  Their  tables  of  contents 
are  more  than  usually  diversified  and  interesting. 
They  well  deserve  the  favor  which  they  have  so 
long  received  at  the  hands  of  the  reading  public. 

In  addition  to  these,  by  way  of  exchanges  we 
notice  the  Mathematical  Monthly,  Sever  & 
Francis,  Cambridge,  Mass.  A  valuable  magazine, 
conducted  with  ability,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher. 

Merry's  Museum,  just  the  book  for  boys  and 
girls  these  long  evenings,  and  only  $L00. 

The  Home  Journal  is  among  our  favorite  ex- 
pl^anges. 


We  need  not  call  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public  to  such  journals  as  the  Independent,  Con- 
oreoatignalist,  and  Watchman  and  Reflec- 
tor.   Who  can  get  along  without  them  ? 

I'hE  Journal  of  Progress  comes  to  us  this 
month  in  a  new  and  attractive  form.  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  many  of  the  first  educators 
of  Ohio.    •Subscription  price,  $1.00. 

The  Conxecticut  Common  School  Journal 
says  it  will  visit,  monthly,  all  who  send  to  the  pub- 
lisher $3.00,  and  take  along  Harper's  or  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Peterson's  Magazine  for  January  is  unusually 
attractive.  As  the  opening  number  of  the  year  it 
ofiers  great  inducements  to  subscribers.  $2.00  a 
year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Journal  op  Education 
is  welcomed  as  one  of  the  growing  journals  in  ed- 
ucational matters. 

The  January  number  of  the  Ladies  Rbpobttory 
fully  sustains  its  high  reputation  among  the  month- 
lies. 


AN    OPPBR.  • 

The  Publishers  of  The  Rhode  Island  School- 
master are  authorized  to  make  the  following  offer : 

A  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictiona- 
ry, on  fine,  sized  and  calendered  paper,  in  English 
calf  binding,  as  a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  Importance  of  the  Dictionary  in  the 
School-room,  its  more  general  use,  not  only  as 
indispensable  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  use  of 
language,  but  in  its  relation  to  all  the  studies  of 
the  school,  —  grammar,  arithmetic,  reading,  spell- 
ing, composition,  etc.,  and  the  advantage  to  each 
pupil  of  being  possessed  of  a  suitable  school  dic- 
tionary of  his  own. 

The  essays  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Edi- 
tors of  this  journal  —  not  to  exceed  three  pages  of 
the  journal  —  the  prize  essay  to  be  published  in 
the  journal,  any  others  ofiered  at  the  discretion  of 
the  editors,  giving  or  withholding  the  author's 
name,  at  the  author's  desire,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  prize  essay,  where  the  name  is  to  be  given. 
Essays  to  be  sent  in  by  the  first  of  March.  It  is 
not  desired  that  partisan  ground  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  any  particular  dictionary. 


The  Rhode  Island  Institute  op  Instruction 
will  hold  a  meeting  at  Centreville,  commencing 
Jan.  18th,  and  continuing  through  the  following 
day.    See  notice  on  second  page  of  cover. 
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NO.  2. 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
Qovemment  of  Children. 

Thb  ancient  sages  and  law-givers  considered 
the  proper  education  of  youth  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Indeed,  whatever  there  is  of  ex- 
cellence in  a  civilized  when  compared  with  a 
barbarous  community,  consists  in  the  right 
training  of  its  individual  members.  Ours  is 
called  an  age  of  improvement ;  in  many  things 
it  may  be.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  false 
notions  have  crept  into  the  minds  of  some  in 
the  community  on  the  subject  of  discipline. 
The  discipline  used  by  some  parents,  and  the 
only  discipline  which  they  seem  to  justify  at 
home  or  in  the  school,  is  indulgence,  not  cor- 
rection. Petted  children,  children  disciplined 
by  candy ^  are  very  soon  discovered  in  the  school- 
room by  their  peevish  and  insubordinate  habits, 
and  tV.ese  are,  in  general,  the  only  individuals 
who  make  the  government  of  a  school  a  difficult 
and  unpleasant  task.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  few  things  are  perfect  of  themselves.  A 
tree  must  be  trimmed  and  trained  into  shape, 
otherwise  it  will  offend  by  its  deformity,  rather 
than  please  by  its  beauty.  An  animal  must  be 
broken  to  his  business  or  he  never  will  be  of 
any  serviop  to  his  owner.  Human  nature,  as  we 
usually  find  it,  certainly  cannot  claim  to  be 
more  free  from  tendencies  to  error  than  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  nature.  It  is  not  more  certain 
that  he  who  spares  the  knife  will  spoil  the  tree 
than  <*  he  who  spares  the  rod  will  spoil  the 
child."  The  training  of  the  young  belongs  pri- 
marily to  the  parent,  and  to  him  this  responsi* 
bility  may  be  most  safely  intrusted.  It  may  be 
aasamed  as  a  general  truth,  that  if  the  parent 
does  his  whole  duty,  severe  measures  of  disci- 


pline will  never  be  required  at  the  hands  of 
others.  But  in  the  school-room  the  child  has 
for  the  time  an  adopted  parent  in  the  person  of 
the  teacher.  What,  therefore,  the  natural  pa- 
rent has  failed  to  do  the  adopted  parent  must 
endeavor  to  accomplish,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  Friendly,  mutual  consultation 
between  the  natural  parent  and  the  adopted  pa- 
rent is  always  exceedingly  desirable.  Yet  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  natural  parent  has 
no  more  moral  or  legal  right  to  go  into  the 
school-room  and  dictate  the  teacher  in  reference 
to  the  arrangement  and  discipline  of  the  school, 
than  the  teacher  has  to  enter  the  houses  of  the 
district  and  dictate  their  occupants  in  reference 
to  the  management  of  their  families.  The  nat- 
ural parent  may,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  retain 
the  exclusive  control  of  his  child  and  the  whole 
responsibility  of  his  education.  But  if  a  part 
of  the  parent's  responsibility  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  teacher,  it  is  obvious  that  a  parent's  right  of 
control  must  be  surrendered  to  the  teacher. 

There  are  few  evils  which  fall  upon  the  young 
more  destructive  to  their  highest  good  than  ha- 
bitual indulgence.  Poverty,  excessive  labor, 
disappointments,  aro  considerable  evils ;  yet  the 
character  formed  under  their  influence  may  be- 
come, like  the  oak  that  was  nurtured  through 
many  a  storm,  deeper  r(>oted  and  stronger  to 
endure.  But  what  permanent  good  is  mere  in- 
dulgence fitted  to  secure  ?  One  act  of  self- 
denial  is  worth  a  thousand  of  self-indulgence. 
This  world  is  so  constituted  that  the  business 
and  experience  of  human  life  is  to  yield  rather 
than  to  reign.  Obedience  is,  therefore,  the  first 
thing  to  be  required  of  the  yoimg,  —  first  in 
time  and  first  in  importance.  Submission  is 
easy  to  the  young,  but  failing  to  acquire  the 
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habit  early  it  becomes  more  difficult  as  age  ad- 
vances. To  be  allowed  in  youth  to  do  as  we 
will  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  become  fitted 
for  the  time  and  circumstances  when  stem  ne- 
cessity shall  compel  us  to  be  and  to  do  what 
we  would  not.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
duty  of  teachers  to  study  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tions of  children  and  to  select  modes  of  disci- 
pline accordingly.  The  importance  of  this  sug- 
gestion, properly  understood,  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  But  when  it  means  that 
teachers  must  be  constantly  careful  to  avoid 
contact  with  the  unruly  elements  of  a  scholar's 
character,  the  suggestion  is  unphilosophical  and 
injudicious.  The  influence  of  the  parent  and 
teacher  ought  to  reach  every  element  of  the 
child's  character.  The  family  is  a  world  in 
miniature,  so  also  is  the  school,  lliey  are  the 
nurseries  of  the  State.  The  powers  of  mind 
and  elements  of  character  which  must  be  devel- 
oped and  have  influence  in  their  days  of  man- 
hood ought  to  be  developad  and  cultivated  both 
in  the  family  and  school  in  the  days  of  their 
youth.  The  necessity  of  early,  strict  discipline 
grows  out  of  the  inseparable  connection  and  re- 
lation existing  between  different  events  in  the 
successive  stages  of  human  life.  Man  cannot 
be  fltted  to  rule  without  having  first  learned  to 
obey.  Hence  reason  and  Revelation  have  de- 
cided that  an  heir  to  the  throne  must  be  under 
tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed. 
Nature's  first  lessons  are  those  of  discipline. 
The  weakness,  helplessness,  dependence,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  pain  and  pleasure  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  all  teach  at  the  very  dawn  of  our 
being  the  existence  of  law,  and  compel  our  obe- 
dience. With  nature  ignorance  is  no  excuse 
for  transgression.  The  penalty  follows  surely 
on  the  heels  of  sin.  Is  the  law  of  matter  more 
fixed  than  the  law  of  mind  !  The  blind  may 
mislead  the  blind  with  the  utmost  tenderness  to 
destruction.  Nature  compels  the  young  to  obey 
before  she  explains  to  them  the  reasonableness 
of  her  commands.  Her  laws  are  explained  by 
being  enforced,  not  enforced  by  being  made 
known ;  she  first  governs,  then  instructs ;  first 
aims  to  form  proper  habits,  then  to  impart 
knowledge.  And  thus  the  character  of  the 
child  is  unavoidably  moulded  by  every  addi- 
tional lay  of  light  which  the  child  receives.  In 
seeking  to  educate  the  young,  let  the  order  of 
our  efforts  be  the  order  of  nature.  Our  Crea- 
tor's method  of  accomplishing  anything  we  may 
be  sure  is  easiest  and  best.  Laboring  accord- 
ing to  His  law  we  may  be  certain  of  success. 


for  we  shall  be  •*  laborers  together  with  him." 
First  GOVERN,  then  instruct.  Knowledge  with- 
out discipline  is  not  education. 

Mere  knowledge  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  either  virtue  or  happiness,  but  obedience 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  one  and  the  cer- 
tain antecedent  of  the  other.  The  idea  cannot 
be  too  strongl}'  set  forth,  that  obedience  to  God, 
obedience  to  parents,  and  obedience  to  teachers 
constitute  the  Jlrst  and  great  lesson  in  the  educa- 
tion of  childhood.  And  unless  that  lesson  be 
then  learned  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
obedience  to  law  will  constitute  any  part  of  the 
individual's  character  in  after  life. 


Pull  it  Up  by  the  Boots. 

We  take  the  following  anecdote  from  an  old 
number  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  lliere  is 
much  in  it  for  both  parents  and  teachers : 

•«  Passing  yesterday  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  we  heard  a  father  passionately  command 
his  son  to  pull  up  a  dead  tree  by  the  roots.  He 
stood  over  him  with  a  rod.  The  little  fellow 
tugged  away  at  it  in  no  pleasant  mood,  eyeing 
his  father,  as  if  he  expected  a  blow.  *  I  can't,' 
said  the  boy.  *  You  shall,'  replied  the  father. 
We  came  up  just  at  that  moment  and  seeing 
the  father  just  about  to  strike,  asked  him  who 
owned  the  comer  lot  ?  *  I  do.'  •  Is  it  for  sale  ? ' 
*  Yes,  if  I  can  get  enough  for  it,'  and  we  went 
into  a  long  palaver  —  for  he  was  keen  enough 
about  a  trade.  We  found  him  a  well  meaning, 
intelligent  man,  and  when  his  passions  cooled 
ventured  to  say  to  him  —  *  That's  a  fine  son  of 
yours,  (and  the  father's  piide  kindled  quickly) 
and  if  you  had  tried  kind  means  I  think  you 
would  have  succeeded  —  suppose  we  try  :  Well 
my  son,'  said  we  to  the  boy,  *  we  thought  you 
were  stronger  than  you  are;  why,  we  know 
smaller  lads  who  could  pull  up  that  tree.'  '  I 
can  do  it,'  said  the  little  fellow,  and  he  wa«  as 
good  as  his  word,  for  up  came  the  tree  at  the 
first  effort.  And  why  was  not  this  done  at  first. 
The  father's  voice  and  manner  wanted  kindness; 
he  took  it  for  granted  his  son  wanted  to  foil  him, 
and  he  spoke  angrily.  The  boy  finding  himself 
treated  in  this  way  resisted.  How  much  do  pa- 
rents and  teachers  loose  of  authority  and  respect 
by  this  want  of  kindness.  If  they  could  pull 
up  these  bad  habits  or  passions  by  the  roots, 
their  children  would  pull  up  dead  trees  by  the 
roots  easy  enough  when  bidden.  Kindness  is 
often  better  than  the  rod,  and  a  kind  word  than 
harshness." 
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New  Statesmen. 

The  English  poet,  M.  F.  Tupper,  in  alluding 
to  this  subject,  writes  thus,  which  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  other  meridians  than  that  across  the 
water : 

We  want  the  good ;  the  men  of  just  intent, 

Lovers  of  right  who  will  not  wink  on  wrong, 

Men  of  high  principle  and  purpose  strong, 
On  Dtity  and  the  common  welfare  bent. 

AVe  want  no  longer,  — we  have  had  too  long  — 
The  Siren-talkers  false  and  eloquent, 

Mighty  in  word  but  paralyzed  in  deed ; 

Too  long  the  mere  adventurers,  whose  aim 
Is  self-advancement  from  their  country's  need; 

Oh,  party  gamsters,  hide  yourselves  for  shame ! 
England  calls  for  Patriots  good  and  true, 

What  if  plebian,  so  they  save  the  State  ? 
Men  to  diplomacy  and  office  new, 

Pure-hearted  and  unhackneyed  in  debate. 


The  Selfish  Fool. 


Avr  illustrations  are  always  in  demand  in  the 
school  room.  The  following  it  is  believed  was 
first  used  by  the  ReV.  Mr.  Willets,  at  a  child- 
ren's meeting  in  Bdston.  It  is  very  beautiful 
and  deserves  a  place  in  The  Schoolmaster  : 

"  See  that  little  fountain  yonder  —  away  yon- 
der in  the  distant  mountain,  shining  like  a  thread 
of  silver  through  the  thick  copse,  and  sparkling 
like  a  diamond  in  its  healthful  activity.  It  is 
harrying  on  with  tinkling  feet  to  bear  its  tribute 
to  the  river.  See,  it  passes  a  stagnant  pool,  and 
the  pool  hails  it.  Whither  away,  master  stream- 
let ?  I  am  going  to  the  river  to  bear  this  cup 
of  water  God  has  given  me.  Ah,  you  are  very 
foolish,  for  that  -^  you'U  need  it  before  the  sum- 
mer is  over.  It  has  been  a  backward  spring, 
and  we  shall  have  a  hot  summer  to  pay  for  it  — 
you  will  dry  up  then.  Well,  says  the  stream- 
let, if  I  am  to  die  so  soon,  I  had  better  work 
while  the  day  lasts.  If  I  am  likely  to  loose  this 
treasure  from  the  heat,  I  had  better  do  good 
with  it  while  I  have  it.  So  on  it  went  blessing 
and  rejoicing  in  its  course.  The  pool  smiled 
complacently  at  its  own  superior  foresight,  and 
husbanded  all  its  resources,  letting  not  a  drop 
steal  away.  Soon  the  midsummer  heat  came 
down  and  it  fell  upon  the  little  stream.  But 
the  trees  crowded  to  its  brink  and  threw  out 
their  sheltering  branches  over  it  in  the  day  of 
adversity,  for  it  brought  refreshment  and  life  to 
them ;  and  the  sun  peeped  through  its  branches 
and  smiled  complacently  upon  its  dimple  face, 
and  seemed  to  say  —  *  It  is  not  in  my  heart  to 
harm   you'  —  and  the  birds  sipped  its  silver 


tide  and  sung  its  praises ;  the  flowers  breathed 
their  sweet  perfume  upon  its  bosom ;  the  beasts 
of  the  field  loved  to  linger  by  its  banks ;  the 
husbandman's  eye  always  sparkled  with  joy  as 
he  looked  upon  the  line  of  verdant  beauty  that 
marked  its  course  through  his  fields  and  mea- 
dows —  and  so  on  it  went,  blessing  and  blessed 
of  all ! 

**  And  where  was  the  prudent  pool }  Alas,  in 
its  inglorious  inactivity,  it  grew  sickly  and  pes- 
tilential —  the  beasts  of  the  field  put  their  lips 
to  it,  but  turned  away  without  drinking ;  the 
breezes  stooped  and  kissed  it  by  mistake,  but 
caught  the  malaria  in  the  contact,  and  carried 
the  ague  through  the  region,  and  the  inhabitants 
caught  it  and  had  to  move  away,  and  at  last  the 
very  frogs  cast  their  venom  upon  it  and  deserted 
it,  and  Heaven  in  mercy  to  man  smote  it  with 
a  hotter  breath  and  dried  it  up. 

But  did  not  the  little  stream  exhaust  itself? 
Oh  no  !  God  saw  to  that.  It  emptied  its  full 
cup  into  the  river,  and  the  river  bore  it  to  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  welcomed  it,  ahd  the  sun  smiled 
upon  the  sea,  and  the  sea  sent  up  its  incense  to 
greet  the  sun,  and  the  clouds  caught  in  their  ca- 
pacious bosoms  the  incense  from  the  sea,  and 
the  winds,  like  waiting  steeds,  caught  the  char- 
iots of  the  clouds  and  bore  them  aw%y — away — 
to  the  very  mountain  that  gave  the  little  foun- 
tain birth,  and  there  they  tipped  the  brimming 
cup,  and  poured  the  grateful  baptism  down; 
and  so  God  saw  to  it,  that  the  little  fountain, 
though  it  gave  so  fully  and  so  freely,  never  ran 
dry." 


Mazzini  has  established  a  new  **  Association  of 
National  Unity,"  which  has  for  its  object  to  attain 
the  national  unity  by  aiding  the  practical  comple- 
tion of  Garibaldi's  programme,  the  unity  of  the 
nation,  with  Borne  as  its  capital ;  to  assemble  and 
express,  by  all  possible  means,  the  wishes  of  the 
country ;  and  to  promote  the  political  and  social 
education  of  the  working  classes.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  association  will  be  for  the  present  at 
Naples.  Mazzini  himself  was  at  latest  dates  in 
England.— iV:  Y,  Tribune. 


It  has  been  beattifully  and  truely  remarked 
that  "  Every  fly  and  every  pebble  and  every  flower 
are  tutors  in  the  great  school  of  Nature,  to  instruct 
the  mind  and  improve  the  heart.  The  four  ele- 
ments are  the  four  volumes  in  which  all  the  works 
are  written.  Every  man  has  in  his  own  life,  follies 
enough  ^*  in  his  own  mind,  troubles  enough  —  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  deficiencies  enough — 
in  his  own  fortune  evils  enough  ^- without  being 
curious  about  the  affairs  of  others." 
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For  the  Schoolmastert 
Aphorisms.-^Paily  Food  for  Teachers. 

Anoeb.  "  He  submits  to  be  seen  through  a 
microscope  who  is  caught  in  a  fit  of  passion.'* 

Apologies.  **  Persons  good  for  apologies  are 
commonly  good  for  nothing  else." 

Difficulties.  **  Difficulty  is  like  the  pan- 
ther :  look  it  steadily  in  the  face  and  it  cowers 
and  turns  away." 

Education.  **  Education  is  a  companion 
which  no  misfortune  can  depress,  no  crime  de- 
stroy, no  enemy  alienate,  no  despotism  enslave. 
At  home,  a  friend;  abroad,  an  introduction; 
in  solitude  a  solace ;  and  in  society  an  orna- 
ment. Without  it,  what  is  man  ?  —  a  splendid 
slave,  a  reasoning  savage." 

**  Don't  despair  of  a  pupil  if  he  has  one  clear 
idea." 

Fretfulness.  **  Fretiulness  is  a  kind  of  an- 
ger. Anger  is  the  artillery ;  firetfulness  the 
small  arms." 

Genius.  **  Genius  is  nothing  but  labor  and 
diligence.  One  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  genius,  is  the  power  of  lighting  its  own  iire." 

Indolence.  **  The  rust  of  indolence  is  far 
more  destructive  to  soul  and  body  than  the  fric- 
tion of  even  intense  activity." 

Knowledge.  "  Knowledge  may  slumber  in 
the  memory  but  it  never  dies." 

Mind.  **  The  mind's  strength  and  character 
depends  upon  the  aliment  it  feeds  on." 

Obedience.  **  Let  a  child's  first  lesson  be 
obedience,  and  the  second  may  be  whatever  you 
will." 

Patience.  •«  The  rapid  who  can  bear  the 
slow  with  patience,  can  bear  almost  any  injury." 

P&OLIX.ITT.  **  Ideas  overloaded  with  words 
seldom  travel  far  or  long." 

Repkoof.  *<  To  give  a  reproof  in  anger,  is 
like  administering  medicine  scalding  hot." 

Tact.  **  Talent  is  power ;  tact  is  skill.  Tal- 
ent makes  a  man  respectable  ;  tact  makes  him 
respected.  Talent  convinces  ;  tact  converts. 
Talent  commands  ;  tact  is  obeyed.  Talent  is 
something  ;  tact  everything." 

Teaching.  «*  One  subtlety  in  a  teacher  will 
beget  many  sophisms  in  a  pupil." 

Vivacity.  **  Vivacity  in  youth  is  often  taken 
for  genius,  and  solidity  for  dullness." 

Wisdom.  **The  profoundly  wise  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  learn ;  the  superficial  to  teach." 

WoBDS.  "  The  knowledge  of  words  is  the 
gate  of  scholarship.  The  history  of  a  word  is 
often  more  instructive  than  the  history  of  a 
campaign." 


Zeal.  True  Eeal  is  a  strong,  steady,  uniform, 
benevolent  affection  ;  but  false  zeal  is  a  strong, 
desultory,  boisterous,  selfish  passion. 


The  Use  of  English  Classical  Ijiterature* 

Thobough  and  accurate  study  of  the  Eng« 
lish  language  and  literature  would  supply  what 
the  great  body  of  fairly  educated  people  are 
grievously  deficient  in,  viz :  power  of  expression. 
It  has  never^  I  imagine,  been  ascertained  how 
large  a  per  centage  of  the  middle  class  of  this 
country  can  write  and  speak  their  own  mother 
tongue  with  fluency  and  correctness.  This  is 
too  delicate  and  subtle  an  inquiry  for  the  ma« 
chinery  of  the  census ;  but,  were  such  an  inquiry 
possible,  the  results  would  not  afibrd  much  grati- 
fication. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  language  is 
degenerating  in  the  hands  of  professional  writers ; 
hybrid  words,  awkward  and  conventional  phrases, 
daring  anacoloutha,  and  extraordinary  syntactical 
licenses,  are  continually  manifesting  themselves 
in  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Much  more 
then  must  we  be  prepared  for  maltreatment  of 
the  Qaeen's  English  among  the  trading  and  com- 
mercial classes.  And  we  find  it  plentifully.  To 
be  able  to  tell  in  plain  words  ;  to  make  a  state- 
ment simply,  clearly,  concisely;  to  record  the 
details  of  business  in  vigorous,  business-like 
terms — ^is  an  accomplishment  that  does  not  al- 
ways appear  in  company  with  shrewd  sense  and 
sound  basiness  capacity.  Now  it  would  go  far  to 
remedy  this  defect  if  the  nascent  hopes  of  the 
commercial  classes  were  carried  through  a  course 
of  the  strong,  nervous,  racy  prose  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Barrow  and  South  may  be  voted 
somewhat  dry  reading ;  but  the  former  helped  to 
make  Chatham  an  orator,  and  the  latter  can 
boast  of  a  style  the  mixed  excellencies  of  which 
adapt  it  for  the  use  of  the  rhetorician  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  practical  man  of  business  on  the 
other. 

It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  seek  further  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  such  a  reform  or  modification 
of  existing  methods  of  education  as  shall  more 
prominently  and  more  efiectually  enlist  in  tiie 
cause  the  services  of  our  national  literature.  If 
that  literature  embody  all  the  excellencies  for 
which  we  give  it  credit,  if  it  be  full  of  the  tiving 
power  of  genius^  if  it  be  a  rich  store-house  of 
thought  and  argument  and  imagery,  if  it  breathe 
a  manly,  generous,  liberal  spirit,  and  be  pervaded 
by  a  pure  and  healthy  morality,  it  must,  if  rightly 
applied,  act  powerfully  and  benignantly  on  the 
opening  Acuities  of  our  English  youth. — Mae- 
millcm's  Magazine 
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For  the  SehoolmMtar. 
James  Fergnaon.— No.  1. 

Messbs.  Editcbs  : 
I  I  hare  m  my  possession  a  sketch  of  James 

I  FaiiGXTSON,  which  I  find  in  a  number  of  the 
Imperial  Journal  of  Science,  Art,  &c,  I  sup- 
pose this  article  would  be  new,  as  well  as  truly 
interesting  and  usffnl  to  a  great  majority  of 
your  readers.  I  therefore  send  you  a  por- 
tion for  publication,  should  it  please  you,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  will  send  you,  in  con- 
venient portions,  the  remainder,  if  acceptable. 

[••  The  following  account  of  this  miracle  of 
self-instruction  was  drawn  up  by  himself  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  autobiography  in  the 
language."] 

*•  I  was  bom  in  the  year  1710,  a  few  miles 
from  Keith,  a  little  yillage  in  Banffshire,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  ;  and  can  with  pleasure  say, 
that  my  parents,  though  poor,  were  religious 
and  honest,  lived  in  good  repute  with  all  who 
knew  them,  and  died  with  good  characters. 

**  As  my  father  had  nothing  to  support  a 
large  family  but  his  daily  labor  and  the  profits 
arising  from  a  few  acres  of  land  which  he  rent- 
ed, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  be- 
stow much  on  the  education  of  his  children : 
yet  they  were  not  neglected ;  for,  in  his  leisure 
^  hours,  he  taught  them  to  read  and  write.  And 
it  was  while  he  was  teachin|^  my  elder  brother 
to  read  the  Scotish  catechism,  that  I  acquired 
my  reading.  Ashamed  to  ask  my  father  to  in- 
struct me,  I  used,  when  he  and  my  brother  were 
abroad,  to  take  the  catechism  and  study  the  les- 
son which  he  had  been  teaching  my  brother ; 
and  when  any  difficulty  occurred,  I  went  to  a 
neighboring  old  woman,  who  gave  me  such  help 
as  enabled  me  to  read  tolerably  well  before  my 
father  had  thought  of  teaching  me. 

•«  Some  time  after,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  me  reading  by  myself:  he  therefore  gave 
me  further  instruction,  and  also  taught  me  to 
writ* ;  which,  with  about  three  months  I  after- 
wards had  at  the  grammar  school  at  Keith,  was 
sU  the  education  I  ever  received. 

**  My  taste  for  mechanics  arose  from  an  odd 
accident.  When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  house  being  de- 
cayed, my  father,  desirous  of  mending  it,  ap- 
plied a  prop  and  lever  to  an  upright  spar,  to 
raise  it  to  its  former  situation ;  and,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  saw  him,  without  considering 
the  reason,  lift  up  the  ponderous  roof  as  if  it 
had  been  a  small  weight.     I  attributed  this,  at 


first,  to  a  degree  of  strength  that  excited  my 
terror,  as  well  as  wonder.  I  recollected  that  he 
had  applied  his  strength  to  that  end  of  the  lever 
whicli  was  farthest  from  the  prop  ;  and  finding, 
on  inquiry,  that  this  was  the  means  whereby 
this  seeming  wonder  was  effected,  I  began  mak- 
ing levers  (which  I  then  called  bare) ;  and  by 
appl3ring  weights  to  them  different  ways,  I  found 
the  power  gained  by  my  bar  just  in  proportion 
to  the  lengths  of  the  different  parts  of  the  bar 
on  either  side  of  the  prop*  I  then  thought  it 
was  a  great  pity  that,  by  means  of  this  bar,  a 
weight  could  be  raised  but  a  very  little  way. 
On  this  I  soon  imagined  that,  by  pulling  round 
a  wheel,  the  weight  might  be  raised  to  any 
height,  by  tying  a  rope  to  the  weight  and  wind- 
ing the  rope  round  the  axle  of  the  wheel ;  and 
that  the  power  gained  must  be  just  as  great  as 
the  wheel  was  broader  than  the  axle  was  thick ; 
and  found  it  to  be  exactly  so,  by  hanging  one 
weight  to  a  rope  round  the  wheel  and  another 
to  the  rope  that  coiled  round  the  axle.  So  that, 
in  these  two  machines,  it  appeared  very  plain, 
that  their  advantage  was  as  great  as  the  space 
gone  through  by  the  working  power  exceeded 
the  space  gone  through  by  the  weight.  And 
this  property  I  also  thought  must  take  place  in 
a  wedge  for  cleaving  wood ;  but  then  I  happen- 
ed not  to  think  of  the  screw.  By  means  of  a 
turning  lathe  which  my  father  had,  and  some- 
times used,  and  a  Uttle  knife,  I  was  enabled  to 
make  wheels  and  other  things  necessary  for  my 
purpose. 

« I  then  wrote  a  short  account  of  these  ma- 
chines, and  sketched  out  figures  of  them  with  a 
pen,  imagining  it  to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  written  :  but  found  my  mis- 
take when  I  afterwards  showed  It  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  told  me  that  these  things  were  known 
long  before,  and  showed  me  a  printed  book  in 
which  they  were  treated  of:  and  I  was  much 
pleased  when  I  found  that  my  account  (so  far 
as  I  had  carried  it)  agreed  with  the  principles 
of  mechanics  in  the  book  he  showed  me.  And 
from  that  time  my  mind  pursued  a  constant 
tendency  to  improve  in  the  science. 

«  But  as  my  father  could  not  afford  to  main- 
tain me  while  I  was  in  pursuit  of  these  matters, 
and  I  was  rather  too  young  and  weak  for  hard 
labor,  he  put  me  out  to  a  neighbor  to  keep 
sheep,  which  I  continued  to  do  for  some  years  ; 
and  in  that  time  I  began  to  study  the  stars  in 
the  night.  In  the  daytime  I  amused  myself  by 
making  models  of  mills,  spinning-wheels,  and 
such  other  things  as  I  happened  to  see. 
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**  I  chen  went  to  serve  a  considerable  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood,  whose  name  was  James 
Glashan.  I  found  him  very  kind  and  indul- 
gent: but  he  soon  observed  that,  in  the  eve- 
nings,  when  my  work  was  over,  I  went  into  a 
field  with  a  blanket  about  me,  lay  ddwn  on  my 
back,  and  stretched  a  thread  with  small  beads 
upon  it,  at  arms-length,  between  my  eye  and 
the  stars,  sliding  the  beads  upon  it  till  they  hid 
such  and  such  stars  from  my  eye,  in  order  to 
take  their  apparent  distances  from  one  another ; 
and  then,  laying  the  thread  down  on  paper,  I 
marked  the  stars  thereon  by  the  beads,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  positions,  having  a  candle 
by  me.  My  master  at  first  laughed  at  me,  but 
when  I  explained  my  meaning  to  him  he  en- 
couraged me  to  go  on ;  and  that  I  might  make 
fair  copies  in  the  day  time  of  what  I  had  done 
in  the  night,  he  often  worked  for  me  himself.  I 
shall  always  have  a  respect  for  the  memory  of 
that  man. 

**  One  day  he  happened  to  send  me  with  a 
message  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  minister  at 
Keith,  to  whom  I  had  been  kriown  from  my 
childhood.  I  carried  my  star-papers  to  show 
them  to  him,  and  found  him  looking  over  a 
large  parcel  of  maps,  which  I  surveyed  with 
great  pleasure,  as  they  were  the  first  I  had  ever 
leen.  He  then  told  me  that  the  earth  was  round 
like  a  ball,  and  explained  the  map  of  it  to  me. 
I  requested  him  to  lend  me  that  map,  to  take  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  evenings.  He  cheerfully  con 
sented  to  this,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  pair 
of  compasses,  a  ruler,  pens,  ink  and  paper  ;  and 
dismissed  me  with  an  injunction  not  to  neglect 
my  master's  business  by  copying  the  map,  which 
I  might  keep  as  long  as  I  pleased.  For  this 
pleasant  employment,  my  master  gave  me  more 
time  than  I  could  reasonably  expect ;  and  often 
took  the  threshing- flail  out  of  my  hands  and 
worked  himself,  while  I  sat  by  him  in  the  barn, 
busy  with  my  compasses,  rule  and  pen. 

«  When  I  had  finished  the  copy,  I  asked  leave 
to  carry  home  the  map  ;  he  told  me  I  was  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  might  stay  two  hours  to 
converse  with  the  minister.  In  my  way  thither 
I  happened  to  pass  by  the  school  at  which  I  had 
been  before,  and  saw  a  genteel  looking  man, 
whose  name  I  afterterwards  learned  was  Cant- 
ley,  painting  a  sun-dial  on  the  wall.  I  stopped 
a  while  to  observe  him,  and  the  schoolmaster 
came  out,  and  asked  me  what  parcel  it  was  that 
I  had  under  my  arm.  I  showed  him  the  map, 
and  the  copy  I  had  made  of  it,  wherewith  he 
appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased ;  and  asked 


me  whether  I  would  not  like  to  learn  of  Mr. 
Cantley  to  make  sun-dials  ?  Mr.  Cantley  look- 
ed at  the  copy  of  the  map,  and  commended  it 
much  ;  telling  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  John  Skin- 
ner, that  it  was  a  pity  I  did  not  meet  with  no- 
tice and  encouragement.  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  him,  and  found  him  to  be 
quite  affable  and  communicative;  which  irade 
me  think  that  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  1 
could  be  further  acquainted  with  him. 

<*  I  then  proceeded  with  the  map  to  the  min- 
ister, and  showed  him  the  copy  of  it.  While 
we  were  conversing  together,  a  neighboring  gen- 
tleman, Thomas  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Achoynaney, 
happened  to  come  in,  and  the  minister  immedi- 
ately introduced  me  to  him,  showing  him  what  I 
had  done.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction,  ask- 
ed me  some  questions  about  the  construction  of 
maps,  and  told  me  that  if  I  would  go  and  live 
at  his  house,  he  would  order  his  Butler,  Alex- 
ander Cantly,  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tion. Finding  that  this  Cantly  was  the  man 
whom  I  had  been  painting  the  sun-dial,  and  of 
whom  I  had  already  conceived  a  very  high  opin- 
ion, I  told  squire  Grant  that  I  should  rejoice  to 
be  at  his  house  as  soon  as  the  time  was  expired 
for  which  I  was  engaged  with  my  present  mas- 
ter. He  very  politely  offered  to  put  one  in  my 
place,  but  this  I  declined. 

[to  be  continued,] 


Schools. — The  idea  that  the  schools  should 
be  supported  exclusively  by  those  who  patron- 
ize them  is  false,  and  the  sooner  abandoned  the 
better.  Schools  arc  more  indispensable  than 
prisons,  and  asylums  for  the  deaf,  blind  and 
insane,  yet  these  are  mountains  at  the  public 
expense.  Free  schools  benefit  the  man  who  has 
children  and  no  property  because  he  can  edu- 
cate his  children.  They  benefit  also  the  man 
who  has  property  and  no  children,  because,  if 
his  penniless  neighbor's  children  are  all  educa- 
ted, his  property  will  be  in  comparatively  little 
danger  from  theft ;  his  taxes,  instead  of  being 
increased,  will  be  diminished,  for  instead  of  be- 
ing vagrants  and  devouring,  moth-like,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  country,  or  being  a  public  charge 
as  criminals,  the  chance  is  that  they  will  be  in- 
dustrious producers,  adding  to  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  State.— Sa»  Francisco  BooJcBeUer. 


ANA.CHA2U8,  the  Scythiau  sage,  was  asked  one 
day,  •*  In  what  respect  do  luamed  men  differ 
from  the  unlearned  }**  «  As  the  living  from 
the  dead/'  he  answered. 
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Baty  of  All  Men  to  Iiabor  for  the  Public 
Oood. 

In  the  addresB  of  Lord  Brougham,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  installed  chancellor  of  the 
Edinburgh  TJniTersity,  we  find  the  following 
noble  thoughts : 

"  The  effect  of  action  and  reaction  upon  the 
historian  and  the  multitude  has  been  adverted 
to.  As  regards  the  actors  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  it  n:ay 
even  afford  some  extenuation  of  their  faults. 
The  midtitude  are,  in  a  measure,  the  accompli- 
ces, if  not  the  instigators,  of  those  who  for  sel- 
fish objects  betray  their  inteiests  and  work  their 
misery  or  their  ruin.  Seduced  by  the  spectacle 
of  triumphant  force,  stricken  with  wonder  at 
at  the  mere  exercise  of  great  faculties  with  great 
success,  men  withdraw  their  eyes  from  the  means 
by  which  the  ends  are  attained,  and  lose  their 
natnral  hatred  of  wickedness  in  their  admira- 
tion of  genius  and  their  sense  of  power.  It  is 
truly  a  disinterested  admiration,  for  they  them- 
selves pay  the  price,  and  their  oppression,  with 
every  suffering  that  misgovemment  can  inflict, 
is  the  result  of  the  cruelty  which  they  did  not 
abhor,  the  meanness  which  they,  did  not  scorr 
when  dazzled  with  the  false  lustre  shed  over 
detestable  or  despicable  deeds  by  brilliant  capa- 
city crowned  with  victory.  Napoleon  knew 
how  safely  he  might  rely  on  their  delusion,  and 
he  knew  that  the  people  whom  he  enslaved  and 
rained  were  intoxicated  with  the  glory  which  he 
gained  and /or  which  they  so  heavily  paid.  In 
one  respect  at  least  he  was  less  to  blame  than 
they  ;  he  faced  the  danger,  if  he  witnessed  the 
miseries  of  war;  while  they  in  perfect  safety 
upheld  him  in  his  course  to  make  their  country 
unprofitably  powerful  by  the  slaughter  of  thou- 
sands and  the  misery  of  millions.  Surely  a 
most  sacred  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  teachers 
of  mankind,  whether  historians  who  record  or 
reasoners  who  comment  upon  events,  to  exert 
all  their  powers  for  weaning  them  from  this  fa- 
tal delusion ;  to  mark  as  their  woist  enemies 
those  who  would  cherish  the  feelings  of  mutual 
aversion  or  jealousy  between  nation^  connected 
by  near  neighborhood,  which  makes  hostility 
most  pernicious,  and  friendly  intercourse  most 
beneficial ;  and,  above  all,  unceasingly  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  contrast  between  the 
empty  renown  of  war,  with  its  unspeakable 
horrors,  and  the  solid  glory  of  peace,  as  real  as 
its  blessings  are  substantial.  It  is  said  that  the 
present  ruler  of  France  returned  from  his  suc- 
cesaftil  campaign  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  ot 


its  horrors,  and  that  his  wise  devotion  to  the 
peaceful  improrement  of  the  country  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  he 
had  witnessed.  Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  no 
vile  flatterer  will  ever  succeed  in  tempting  him 
to  abandon  his  course,  and  that  he  will  join  all 
virtuous  and  rational  men  in  discountenancing 
the  feelings  which,  under  his  predessor,  were 
productive  of  so  much  misery  to  France  and  to 
the  world  —  ft;elings  which  imposed  and  still 
impose  upon  all  neighboring  nations  the  heavy 
cost  of  unceasing  watchfulness  and  preparation. 

<*  It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  people,  and  especially  of  youth,  avoid 
propagating  dangerous  errors  and  implanting  or 
encouraging  in  their  growth  feelings  hostile  to 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Their  duty  is  to 
inculcate  principles  and  cherish  sentiments  hav- 
ing the  direct  tendency  to  promote  human  hap- 
piness. Now,  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times, 
though  it  dealt  largely  with  the  subject  of  our 
passions,  and  generally  with  the  nature  of  man 
in  the  abstract,  never  stopped  to  regard  as  wor- 
thy of  consideration  the  rights,  the  comforts 
and  the  improvements  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  people  were  appealed  to  when  ad- 
vantage could  be  taken  of  their  prejudices,  or 
their  feelings  could  be  excited  for  a  particular 
purpose  ;  their  advancement  in  knowledge  and 
reflnement  was  little  regarded,  and  he  who  de- 
voted himself  to  render  them  real  service  was 
viewed  as  going  out  of  the  ordinary  path  and 
seeking  glory  in  a  singular  and  fantastic  way. 
*  Vide  qweto,*  says  Julius  Caesar,  *  ne  tua  divina 
virtus  admircUionit  plua  tit  habitura  quam  ghrim  ; 
si  quidem  gloria  est  iUustris  etpervagata  mttltorum 
et  magnorum  vel  in  suos,  vel  in  patriam,  vel  in 
omne  genus  haminum  fama  meritorutn.'  (Pro 
MarceUo,  viii.)  The  space  was  supposed  im* 
passable  that  separates  the  vulgar  from  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  statesman ;  they  were  not  even 
regarded  as  much  above  the  brutes  which  perish. 
<  Si  tU  sapientibus  placet,'  says  Tacitus,  *  non 
cum  corpore  extinguunter  magna  aninuB,*  A 
sounder  philosophy  or  a  purer  religion  have  in 
modem  times  entirely  aboUshed  all  such  distinc- 
tions ;  and  to  consult  the  interests  and  promote 
the  improvement  in  every  way  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  is  not  only  the  object  of  all  ra- 
tional men's  efforts,  but  the  best  title  to  pubUo 
respect  and  the  direct  road  to  fame.  The  in- 
structors of  youth  have  devolved  upon  them 
the  duty  of  directing  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
towards  the  most  important  purposes  which 
their  acquirements  can  serve  to  promote,  the  dif- 
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For  the  Bohoolmaster. 
"  As  Thy  Days  so  shall  Thy  Strength  Be. " 

We  have  each  some  part  to  act  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  ;  —  in  the  great  plan  of  eter- 
nity not  a  being  has  ever  dwelt  or  "will  ever 
dwell  on  the  face  of  our  planet-home,  but  he 
fills  some  niche,  though  small,  in  this  architec- 
ture of  God,  and  is  responsible  for  and  performs 
some  part  in  the  drama  of  life.  As  the  great 
Master  Builder,  so  we  have  three  distinct  na- 
tures in  our  being ;  we  have  bocUly  presence, 
mental  calibre,  and  moral  vim.  These  are  our 
three  acting  forces. 

In  the  physical  creation  there  would  be  inter- 
stices were  it  not  that  the  tabernacles  in  which 
we  dwell  are  of  finer  mould  than  the  objects  of 
sense  about  us,  and  God  has  appointed  to  each 
of  his  rational  creatures  some  particular  space 
to  fill ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  are 
the  exact  admeasurement  of  each  other.  Per- 
haps herein  is  contained  the  reason  that  no  two 
persons  are  precisely  alike  in  form  and  figure. 
We  are  told  by  the  fable  that  it  is  perfectly  use 
lest  for  the  frog  to  try  to  equal  the  ox,  besides 
being  a  very  danfferoiu  experiment :  so  who  can 
doubt  that  the  attempt  would  have  been  quite 
as  dubious  and  unsuccessful  if  the  ox  had  en- 
vied the  frog,  so  little  and  sprightly,  and  had 
determined  to  assume  its  duties  and  shrink  to 
its  pigmy  size.  There  are  calls  and  require 
ments  resting  on  each  according  to  the  place  he 
fills.  None  can  occupy  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  so  thei^  considering  simply  our  relation  as 
matter  to  adjacent  matter,  none  can  b^  spared 
from  his  own  place  to  tak£  ours,  and  we  need 
not  attempt  to  shirk  the  claims  upon  us,  by 
leaving  our  legitimate  post  and  assuming  other 
labors.  Although  not  very  gratifying  to  our 
self-conceit  and  vanity,  it  might  be  heneficialiox 
us  to  remember  betimes  that  another  might  find 
it  rather  diificult  to  shrivel  sufficiently  to  ena- 
ble him  10  get  into  the  crevice  which  vfe  just  Jill; 
another  might  be  cramped  to  enter  quarters  per- 
fectly commodious  to  us  —  amply  spacious  in 
all  respects. 

These  same  considerations  may  be  urged  in 
speaking  of  intellectual  capacity.  Peculiar  men- 
tal service  is  prepared  for  us  each  to  perform  — 
particular  opinions  are  to  be  combated,  and  as 
an  offset,  to  perfect  our  responsibility  and  make 
the  plan  of  creation  complete,  each  one  has  an 
individual  fitness  for  the  work  appointed  him. 
What  4iversity  of  powers  and  capabilities  in 
the  mental  world !     How  varied  the  labors  re- 


grade  of  thought  are  thrown  into  the  exact 
field  of  their  usefulness !  Yet  we  are  contin- 
ually wondering  at  the  arrangements  of.  Infinite 
Wisdom  —  ceaselessly  hoping  that  events  will 
further  our  narrow  personal  plans  !  Methinks 
it  will  be  well  here  as  elsewhere  to  heed  the  in- 
junction, «<  Be  itiU  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

But  there  is  a  higher  use  to  which  Our  Father 
puts  us  in  the  sentient  world  ;  and  for  this  we 
are  specially  prepared  by  finer  sensibilities  and 
nobler  powers.  In  our  animal  existence  is  our 
lowest  form  of  usefulness.  Just  as  important 
and  acceptable  doubtless  as  any  other  is  our 
manual  service,  and  the  head  hath  no  need  to 
say  to  the  feet  or  hands,  •«  I  have  no  need  of 
thee ;  "  still  a  place  in  the  physical  world  and 
labors  in  the  busy  roughs  of  life  are  things  we 
hold  somewhat  in  common  with  creatures  of  in- 
stinct alone.  Next  higher  is  our  aptitude  for 
mental  service ;  for  discerning  and  supporting 
truth  —  for  discerning' tho^e  immutable  laws  by 
which  God's  eternal  truth  is  spread  before  us. 
And  here,  as  in  the  physical  realm,  we  may  be 
cheered  by  remembering  that  the  wisdom  and 
authority  which  appoints  our  surroundings  is  a 
soundless  deep  of  love ;  and  there  is  a  match- 
less tale  of  armor  to  which  we  all  have  access 
and  in  which  we  need  never  fear  discomfiture 
or  doubtful  success.  But  far  beyond  our  effi- 
ciency in  both  physical  and  intellectual  toil  is 
the  capacity  we  have  for  moral  influence  over 
each  other.  We  are  all  impressible  beings  and 
by  nothing  perhaps  so  much  as  by  natures  simi- 
lar to  our  own.  Our  fellow  beings  possess  a 
power  over  us  and  we  over  them  almost  illimit- 
able. This  power  is  necessarily  exerted  to  make 
those  on  whom  it  falls  like  ourselves  —  like  the 
being  that  gives  the  impress.  We  may  deny 
that  we  have  any  such  intention,  we  may  even 
hope  that  this  result  may  not  follow ;  but  it  i» 
all  useless,  the  matter  is  not  an  optional  one  ; 
we  are  creatures  of  imitation  and  sympathy  — 
we  must  be  Continually  giving  and  taking,  and 
are  fearfully  responsible  for  the  b'as  given  or 
received.  ' 

How  fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are  made  ! 
How  dreadful  to  injure  our  fellow  travellers  by 
giving  an  evil  impulse,  —  by  the  setting  of  a 
bad  example  or  by  endorsing  false  precepts  and 
principles.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Bible  no> 
tices  the  sin  of  omission  as  well  as  that  of  com- 
mission, and  a  good  man  has  said  that  **  an  op- 
portunity to  do  good  is  tantamount  to  a  com- 
mand to  undertake  the  service."  It  was  the 
quired,  ftnd  how  providentially  persons  of  any  |  talent  hid  in  the  earth  and  never  devoted  to  the 
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Usury  intended  that  condemned  the  steward, 
and  at  the  great  Court  of  Judgment  to  be  found 
unfaithful  to  any  trust  committed  to  us  will  be 
no  light  thing.  It  has  been  urged  long  ago  that 
WQ  are  not  our  brother's  keeper  ;  we  all  know 
how  futile  was  the  plea  then,  has  it  gained  per- 
tinence or  pungency  since  ?  Humility,  mock  or 
true,  may  urge  that  we  tiave  no  influence.  We 
Burely  know  better  than  that  —  our  poor  hu- 
manity has  many  a  time  boasted  its  power. 

However  independent,  toe  can  never  stand 
aione  ;  and  there  will  ever  be  some  kindred  na- 
ture to  imbibe  our  habits  of  thought  and  tread 
more  or  less  in  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Con- 
sidering, then,  the  mighty  responsibility  which 
we  cannot  avoid,  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand.  Just 
here,  then,  where  our  native  sufficiency  cowers 
end  shrinks  away,  and  the  rallying  agency  must 
come  from  without,  appears  the  tried  promise, 
«(  As  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be  ;  "  and 
we  find  that  man's  extremity  is  God's  oppor- 
tunity. Whatever  our  surroundings  may  be, 
we  may  remember  that  the  same  Being  that  ap- 
pointed our  place  is  at  hand  to  furnish  all  need- 
ed efficiency  and  develope  a  fitness  for  the  ser- 
Tice  required  which  even  our  dull  powers  of 
perception  shall  one  day  acknowledge.  Doing 
the  best  wc  can  and  the  most  we  can,  we  need 
never  fear  a  failure,  for  the  Everlasting  Arms 
are  underneath  and  the  fair  scroll  of  promise 
waves  within  our  reach :  *<  I  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  thee.  Methinks  there  are  many 
times  in  life,  mid  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  when  the  weary  frame  and  the  sinking 
heart  needs  the  cheer  of  some  faithful  word,  the 
strength  of  some  sure  support.  Emergencies 
call  out  the  truer  parts  of  us  and  develop  un- 
suspected capabilities.  We  allow  ourselves 
many  times  to  look  anxiously  into  the  future, 
distrustful  even  of  the  Providence  above ;  but 
surely  nothing  acceptable  to  us  and  approved 
on  high,  is  in  hazardous  care,  for  Omnipotence 
itself  is  pledged  that  all  things  £hall  work  to- 
gether for  our  good,  provided  only  we  love  God. 
And  this  is  the  condition  which  verifies  lo  us 
all  the  good  gifts  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  all 
such  shall  be  his  in  that  day  when  he  maketh 
up  his  jewels.  ▲.  p.  c. 


EXTaA.CT    TROU    THB    CODB    OF    A    SCHOOL    AT 

WoKMS  IN  1262.  —  Any  pupil  whose  bones  have 
been  broken,  or  who  has  been  severely  wounded 
by  his  master,  in  chastising  him,  shall  have  the 
right  of  quitting  the  school  without  paying  the 
honorarium. 


The  Secret  Bevealed. 

Why  was  Aaron'  Burr  —  the  grandson  of 
President  Edwards  —  the  child  of  many  prayers 
and  of  an  eminently  Christian  ancestry,  so  des- 
titute of  moral  principle,  so  profligate  and  de- 
based that  his  name  is  left  to  posterity  recorded 
on  the  roll  of  infamy  ?  The  Christian  public 
have  not  known  how  to  solve  it.  The  follow- 
ing statement  found  in  the  Americau  MetBetiger 
for  October  reveals  the  true  cause,  and  speaks 
volumes  to  the  hearts  of  parents  and  guardians. 
The  little  child  was  early  bereft  of  parental 
care,  and  through  sympathy  and  mistaken  kind- 
ness **  suffered  to  grow  up  "  without  discipline 
or  restraint.  The  consequences  of  this  neglect 
in  this  single  instance  as  they  are  traced  on  and 
on  through  time  and  beyond  it,  who  can  com- 
pute? 

Will  not  those  who  have  the  care  of  children 
put  this  extract  in  some  conspicuous  place  and 
read  and  re-read  it  prayerfully  when  in  doubt 
how  to  treat  the  faults  of  their  children  that  in- 
volve a  manifest  breach  of  moral  principle  ? 

*«  DISCIPLINE   AND   RESTRAINT  FOR  THE   YOUNG. 

"The  eldest  son  of  President  Edwards,  con- 
gratulating a  friend  on  having  a  fine  family  of 
8ons,  said  to  him  with  much  earnestness,  *  Ee- 
member,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  family  gov- 
ernment. I  have  brought  up  and  educated  four- 
teen boys,  two  of  whom  I  brought,  or  rather 
suffered  to  grow  up,  without  the  rod.  One  of 
these  was  my  youngest  brother,  and  the  other 
Aaron  Burr,  my  sister's  only  son,'  both  of 
whom  had  lost  their  parents  in  their  childhood ; 
*  and  from  both  my  observation  and  experience, 
I  tell  you,  sir  maple-sugar  government  will  nev- 
er answer.  Beware  how  you  let  the  first  act  of 
disobedience  in  your  little  boys  go  unnoticed, 
and  unless  evidence  of  repentance  be  manifest, 
unpunished.' 

«•  Of  all  the  sermons  I  ever  heard,  long  or 
short,  this  has  been  the  most  useful,  so  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned.  It  is  a  solemn  lesson, 
to  be  prayerfully  pondered  by  all  parents  and 
guardians.  The  Bible  lays  down  four  great 
rules,  involving  the  four  great  elements  of  the 
successful  religious  training  of  children — prayer, 
instruction,  example  and  restraint.  And  it  is 
useless  to  pray  for,  or  with  your  children,  if 
you  do  not  instruct  them ;  and  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  instruct  them  if  your  own  example  contradicts 
your  teaching ;  and  in  vain  will  be  the  prayer, 
the  instruction,  the  example,  if,  like  Eli,  when 
your  children  do  wrong,  you  'restrain  them 
not.'" 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Absentdetom. 

AccoKDiNO  to  the  Commissioner's  returns, 
about  one-third  of  all  the  public  money  raised 
for  the  support  of  schools  fails  to  accomplish 
the  object  to  which  it  is  appropriated  on  account 
of  absences,  •*  the  great  majority  of  -which  are 
entirely  unnessary."  Every  teacher  knows  that 
the  operations  of  the  school-room  are  always 
more  efficient  and  successful  when  all  the  schol- 
ars are  present.  Therefore  the  average  absence, 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  scholars, 
does  not  express  the  real  proportion  of  wasted 
money.  On  whom  does  the  responsibility  of 
this  waste  fall  ?  Is  it  not  chiefly  upon  parents 
and  guardians  ?  The  State  and  town  appropri- 
ate money  for  public  schools,  —  do  they  give 
the  money  as  a  charity,  with  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  recipient  may  either  use  it  or 
waste  it,  as  his  fancy  may  suggest  or  other  in- 
terest seem  to  require  ?  The  equivalent  expect- 
ed and  demanded  is,  that  the  whole  rising  race 
shall  be  educated.  Whatever  is  found  necessa- 
ry to  secure  this  the  State  has  undoubtedly  a 
moral  right  to  require.  The  appropriation  of 
public  money  for  the  support  of  free  schools 
has  a  primary  reference  to  the  future  well-being 
of  the  State  itself.  The  State  has,  therefore,  the 
right  to  make  a  law  requiring  every  young  per- 
son to  attend  school  punctually,  on  pain  of  los- 
ing his  right  to  citizenship.  To  require  that 
One  be  educated  before  assuming  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship,  would  be  to  establish  a 
condition  of  citizenship  which  has  a  natural  and 
obvious  relation  to  its  responsibilities.  If  a 
State  has  a  right  to  exist  at  all,  it  has  an  equally 
valid  right  to  a  healthy,  elevated  existence.  And 
to  secure  this,  it  has  a  right  to  require  that  its 
future  citizens,  by  whom  its  existence  is  to  be 
prolonged,  should  be  educated.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  right  of  government  to  interpose 
its  authority  between  the  parent  and  the  child, 
for  the  good  of  the  latter,  is  acknowledged. 
Suppose  a  parent  is  a  gambler  or  an  intemperate 
man,  and  by  these  vices  is  wasting  his  sub- 
stance, does  not  the  town  claim  the  right  to  in- 
terfere —  the  right  to  secure  the  property  to  the 
legal  heirs,  and  thus  save  the  family  from  beg- 
gary and  public  expense  ?  If  government  may, 
by  invested  authority,  secure  the  rights  of  child- 
ren in  reference  to  property^  why  not  also  in 
reference  to  education  t  One  man  thirsts  for  in- 
toxicating drink,  and  to  gratify  his  appetite, 
deprives  his  children  of  wealth.  Another  thirsts 
for  gold,  and  therefore  deprives  his  children  of 


education.  There  are  several  reasons  which 
show  that  government  is  more  sacredly  bound 
to  interpose  its  protecting  power  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former.  To  deprive  children 
of  education  is  a  greater  evil  to  them,  as  indi- 
viduals, than  to  deprive  them  of  their  patrimo- 
ny. Their  future  standing  and  influence  in  so- 
ciety will  depend  vastly  more  —  or  ought  to  — ' 
upon  their  personal  character  and  intelligence 
than  upon  their  wealth.  Since  current  knowl- 
edge and  virtuous  character  are  essential  to  ele- 
vated citizenship  and  extensive  usefulness,  the 
neglect  of  education  must  be  a  greater  evil  ta 
ihc  State  itself  than  waste  of  money. 

When  government,  therefore,  assumes  the 
right  of  protection  with  reference  to  propercy 
and  utterly  passes  over  the  neglected  claims  and 
violated  rights  of  the  young  in  reference  to  edu- 
cation, it  plainly  declares  that  it  considers  the 
lack  of  gold  a  greater  misfortune  in  a  citizen 
than  a  lack  of  a  ripe  and  fruitful  understand- 
ing. No  one  will  pretend  that  mere  wealth,  ab- 
stractly considered,  is  a  good.  To  be  a  source 
of  usefulness  it  must  be  controlled  by  virtue 
and  intelligence. 


Cheniua  of  Energy. 


There  is  no  genius  in  life,  like  the  genius  of 
energy  and  industry.  You  will  learn  that  all 
the  traditions  so  current  among  very  young 
men — that  certain  great  characters  have  wrought 
their  greatness  by  an  inspiration,  as  it  were,  have 
grown  out  of  a  sad  mistake. 

And  you  will  further  find,  when  you  come  to 
measure  yourself  with  men,  that  there  are  no 
rivals  so  formidable  as  those  earnest,  determined 
minds,  which  reckon  the  value  of  every  hour, 
and  which  achieve  eminence  by  persistent  appli- 
cation. 

Literary  ambition  may  inflame  you  at  certain 
periods  ;  and  a  thought  of  some  great  name  will 
dash  like  a  spark  into  the  mine  of  your  pur- 
poses ;  you  dream  until  midnight  over  books, 
you  set  up  shadows  and  chase  them  down  — 
other  shadows  and  they  fly.  Dreaming  will 
nev^r  catch  them.  Nothing  makes  the  **  scent 
lie  well "  in  the  hunt  after  distinction,  but  la- 
bor. 

And  it  is  a  glorious  thing,  when  once  you  are 
weary  of  the  dissipation  and  the  enui  of  your 
own  aimless  thoughts,  to  take  up  some  glowing 
page  of  an  earnest  thinker,  and  read,  deep  and 
long,  until  you  feel  the  metal  of  his  thought 
tinkling  on  your  brain  and  striking  out  from 
your  flinty  lethargy,  flashes  of  ideas  that  give 
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the  mind  light  and  heat.  And  away  you  go  in 
the  chase  of  what  the  soul  within  is  creating  on 
the  instant,  and  you  wonder  at  the  fecundity  of 
what  seemed  so  crude. 

The  glow  of  toil  awakes  you  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  your  real  capacities ;  you  feel  sure  that 
they  haye  taken  a  new  step  toward  final  devel- 
opment. In  such  a  mood  it  is  that  one  feels 
grateful  to  the  musty  tomes,  which,  at  other 
hours,  stand  like  curiosity-making  mummies, 
with  no  warmth  and  no  vitality.  Now  they 
grow  into  the  affections  like  new  found  friends ; 
and  gain  a  hold  upon  the  heart,  and  light  a  fire 
in  the  brain,  that  the  years  and  the  mould  can- 
not cover  nor  quench.-^Is.E  Mabtbi*. 


Meohanios. 

St.  Paul  was  a  mechanic  —  a  maker  of  tents 
from  goat's  hair  ;  and,  in  the  lecturer's  opinion, 
he  was  a  model  mechanic.  He  was  not  only  a 
thorough  workman  at  his  trade,  but  was  a  schol- 
ar —  a  perfect  master,  not  only  of  his  native 
Hebrew,  but  of  three  foreign  tongues,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  he  obtained  by  close  application 
to  study  during  his  leisure  hours  while  serving 
his  apprenticeship.  It  was  a  custom  among 
the  Jews  to  learn  their  sons  some  trade  —  a  cus- 
tom not  confined  to  the  poor  classes,  but  was 
also  practiced  by  the  wealthy;  and  it  was  a 
common  proverb  among  them  that  if  a  father 
did  not  teach  his  son  a  mechanical  occupation 
he  taught  him  to  steal.  The  custom  was  a  wise 
one ;  and  if  the  fathers  of  the  present  day  would 
imitate  the  example,  their  wxiakled  cheeks  would 
not  so  often  blush  for  the  helplessness  and  not 
unfirequently  criminal  conduct  of  their  offspring. 
Even  if  a  father  intended  his  son  for  one  of  Ihe 
professions,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  benefit 
to  that  son  to  instruct  him  in  some  branch  of 
mechanism.  His  education  would  not  only  be 
more  complete  and  healthy,  but  he  might  at 
some  future  time,  in  case  of  failure  in  his  pro- 
fession, find  his  trade  very  convenient  as  a 
means  of  earning  his  bread ;  and  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  competent  in  mechanism  from  his 
professional  education.  An  educated  mechanic 
was  a  model  machine,  while  an  uneducated  me- 
chanic was  merely  a  mechanic  working  imder 
the  superintendence  of  another's  brain.  Let 
the  rich  and  the  proud  no  longer  look  upon  me- 
chanism as  degrading  to  him  who  adopts  a 
branch  of  it  as  his  calling.  It  is  a  noble  call- 
ing—  as  noble  as  the  indolence  and  inactivity 
of  wealth  is  ignoble. — Extract  from  a  Lecture  hy 
Btv,  Dr.  Adame* 


Szamination  in  Bhetorio. 

The  following  beauties  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  were  spontaneously  elicited  by 
questions  proposed  to  the  pupils  of  the  «  High 
Class,"  in  the  New  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deal  and  Dumb,  will 
show  the  happy  effect  of  patient,  well-directed 
mental  culture.  The  examination  was  in  Rhe- 
toric, and  the  answers  were  promptly  written 
as  the  questions  were  asked  : 

COMPABISON. 

**  Gratitude  i»  like  a  fountain  that  rises  in 
beautiful  and  sparkling  jets,  to  repay  those  who 
supply  it  with  water." 

««  Virtue  is  like  a  Boman  conqueror  marching 
over  a  path  of  flowers  to  receive  a  crown  of 
victory." 

"Death  is  like  the  morning  zephyr,  which 
wafts  away  the  perfume  of  Summer  flowers." 

**  Humility  is  like  the  sweet  little  daisy  which 
droops  the  moment  a  shower  comes  on." 

**  Childhood  is  like  the  sweet  Summer  flowers 
which  soon  lose  their  beauty  and  fade  away." 

"  A  thoughtful  brow  is  like  the  shadow  of  a 
solitary  star  twinkling  on  the  bosom  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  tranquil  lake." 

«  May  her  days  be  as  bright  as  the  sunbeams 
and  as  lovely  as  the  evening  stars." 

*'  Like  the  beautiful  bow  which  spans  the  sky 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  rain  drops,  hope 
appears  in  beautiful  proportions  when,  through 
tears,  the  sad  soul  looks  upon  the  cheering  rays 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness." 

"  Departing  blessings  are  like  the  birds  which 
take  filght  and  soar  away  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  pleasant  groves  which  they  once  filled  with 
their  melodious  notes." 

((  Love  is  like  the  opening  rosebud." 

**  A  bright  star  is  like  a  diamond  sparkling  in 
the  bosom  of  the  sky." 

**  Gratitude  is  like  the  charming  fragrance  of 
fiowers." 

ANTITHESIS. 

**  Beauty  often  attracts  admirers,  whom  the 
want  of  intelligence  in  its  possessor  soon  repels." 

"The  prince  shares  with  the  peasant  the 
loathsomeness  and  horrors  of  the  grave,  and 
the  peasant  shares  with  the  prince  the  glories 
and  happiness  of  heaven." 

PEBSONIFICATIOX. 

"  The  morning  kisses  the  dewdrops  from  the 
fiowers." 

"  Autumn  with  his  trembling  hand  sows 
golden  leaves  oyer  the  Summer  flowers." 
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**  Imagination,  bright  Goddess  of  the  mind  ! 
,  Thy  presence  is  ever  hailed  with  delight ;  for 
"when  thou  comest,  thou  takest  me  with  thee  to 
scenes  of  joy  and  bliss  — thou  unbindest  from 
my  mind  the  fetters  of  care,  so  that  it  rejoices 
in  thy  presence." 

**  Night,  with  lingering  hand,  draws  its  sable 
curtain  around  the  earth,  as  if  to  hide  the 
charming  scenes  of  nature  fram  our  view." 

METAPHOR. 

*•  The  gliding  stream  of  eloquence  refreshes 

the  garden  of  science." 

"  Attention  is  the  diamond  ray  of  the  sun." 
«*  Memory  is  the  priceless  treasure  of   the 

mind." 

*<  Friendship  is  the  light  of  the  human  heart." 
«•  Flowers  are  the  smiles  of  God." 


Rules  for  Good  Habits.  —  1.  Have  a  plan 
laid  beforehand  for  every  day.  2.  Acquire  the 
habit  of  untiring  industry.  3.  Cultivate  per- 
severance. 4.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  punctuali- 
ty. 5.  Be  an  early  riser.  6.  Be  in  the  habit  of 
learning  something  from  every  one  with  whom 
you  meet.  7.  Form  fixed  principles  on  which 
to  think  and  act.  8.  Be  simple  and  neat  in 
your  personal  habits.  9.  Acquire  the  habit  of 
doing  everything  well.  10.  Make  constant  ef- 
forts to  be  master  of  your  temper.  11.  Culti- 
vate soundness  of  judgment.  12.  Observe  a 
proper  treatment  of  friends  and  companions. — 
Todd. 


The  saying  often  quoted,  "  The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad,"  is  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Brougham. 
•*  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ;  he  can 
do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  per- 
sonage abroad  —  a  person  less  imposing  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  perhaps  insignificant  —  the  school- 
master  is  abroad  —  and  I  trust  to  him,  around 
with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  mili- 
tary array." 

Whex  a  friend  once  told  Plato  what  scanda- 
lous stories  his  enemies  had  propagated  con- 
cerning him,  «*  I  will  live  so,"  replied  the  phi- 
losopher, «*  that  nobody  will  believe  them." 


I  always  judge  of  a  man's  understanding  by 
his  truthfulness,  for  I  have  always  found  the 
greatest  fools  to  be  the  greatest  liars.  —  Lord 
Chesterfield. 


The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  any  pro- 
fession is  held,  becomes  the  standard  of  estima- 
tion in  which  the  professors  hold  themselves. 


Dediofttion  Foem  of  Old  Warwick  Bohocl 
Houae. 

BY  B.   W.   MATTE80X. 

See  where  yon  building  stands  with  age  declining, 
With  roof  in  low  obeisance  to  the  ground. 

Where  trees  ne'er  kept  the  summer  sun  from  shin^ 
ing 
On  desert  sands  that  spread  its  base  around. 

That  place,  as  known  by  dint  of  long  tradition. 
As  every  stubborn-hearted  youth  belieTed 

When  genial  ferule  changed  his  first  position, 
Tbe  name  of  district  school  house  once  received. 

From  that  day,  through  each  passing  generation, 
There  grandsires  made  their  girls  and  striplings 

go. 
With  "  Noah's  Book  "  and  bread-and-cheese  col- 
lation, 
Good  manners  and  their  a-b-abs  to  know. 

To  those,  now  men,  to  whom  in  past  endearance 
The  house  seemed  worthy  of  its  given  name, 

Though  adverse,  quite,  in  present,  worn  appearaneef 
A  liberal  institution  ic  became. 

For,  in  that  rustic  classic  hall  of  learning. 
Along  the  backless  seats  for  small  and  great. 

While  logs  were  in  the  antique  fireplace  burning. 
Sat  embryo  lords  to  guide  the  future  State. 

Nor  needed  they  to  stoop  from  high  positions 
To  mingle  in  the  class  of  common  sort. 

The  same  plank  bore  the  farmers,  mechanicians. 
As  well  as  politicians  tall  and  short. 

And  there,  pcrhaps,were  clergy-germs  and  deacons. 
With  spelling-book  in  hand,  and  dangling  feet. 

Designed  as  guides  and  future  moral  beacons 
To  seniors  on  the  same  extending  seat. 

Through  wintry  storms    and   summer    sunshine 
weathered, 
From  child  to  lad  or  full-grown,  modest  lass, 
A  motley  group  that  time-grimmed  house  has  gath- 
ered, 
If  now  in  one,  would  make  a  famous  class. 

But  there,  in  lonely  superannation. 

Presenting  long  a  moss-grown  furrowed  brow, 
Though  reverenced  as  our  ancestors'  probation. 

It  cannot  hold  their  children's  children  now. 

For  in  her  steady,  scientific  marching, 

America  demands  for  her's  to-day, 
A  temple  broad  and  high  as  heaven-arching, 

Where  soul  and  body  both  unfettered  away. 

A  mind  by  education  yet  unsounded. 
In  some  rude  urchin's  skull  may  be  concealed^ 

Which,  once  by  adventitious  scenes  surrounded. 
In  works  like  Fulton's  soon  may  be  revealed. 
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Some  half-tuned  heart  immured  in  youthful  dwell- 
ing, 
Where  heayen-devotion  streamlets  oft  have  purl- 
ed. 
Mmj  yet  burst  forth  from  deepest  fountain  swelling 
To  cheer  with  life  the  fainting  moral-world. 

A  Franklin-thought  may  seek  balloon  ascension 
To  some  unknown,  celestial,  azure  sky. 

But,  met  by  Kchool-day  want,  in  sad  detention, 
Terrestrial  still,  sinks  down  unborn  to  die. 

This  age  of  progress  boasts  of  sons  and  daughters 
Of  mental  stamina  compeered  by  none  ; 

Which,  cherished  thus  in  health's  congenial  quar- 
ters, 
Replete  with  power,  will  glow  as  mid-day  sun. 

Rhode  Island,  though  minute  in  land-extension. 
In  this  progression  claims  a  higher  stand, 

And  humbly,  in  her  modest  unpretensiofif 
1b  destined  soon  to  share  the  prime  command. 

Bat  this  promotion  long  shall  be  retarded 
By  sore  declension  in  her  brightening  cause, 

If  only  menial  culture  is  regarded 
As  constituting  nature's  sacred  laws. 

The  Great  Constructor  in  his  ordination 
Established  phynecUj  then  mental  soul ! 

Then  each,  alike  in  need  of  cultiyation, 
la  subject  to  the  same  divine  control. 

But  those  in  whom  these  elements,  united, 
Have  proved  to  Heaven's  high  intent  untrue, 

Their  own  material  good  have  blighted, 
And  marred  the  hopes  of  rising  nations,  too. 

Incurred  by  willing  self  infatuation 
Against  the  force  of  higher  moral  sense. 

Uncounted  still  remains  the  compensation 
Of  deeds  so  seemingly  of  small  offence. 

Can  any,  undeceived  by  growing  errors, 
Still  face,  defiantly,  impending  woe  ? 

Believe  to  fly  the  scourge  of  mental  terrors, 
And  nature's  chastisements  to  overthrow  ? 

By  artless  confidence  in  his  frail  being. 
The  perpetrator  seems  awhile  secure, 

But  wisdom,  with  a  practiced  eye,  far-seeing, 
More  justly  deems  the  retribution  sure. 

JloT  can  our  opulence  command  preemption. 
And  thus  avert  the  sure  return  the  more ; 

No  rank  of  life  may  claim  the  least  exemption, 
From  palace  hall  to  humble  cottage  floor. 

Not  last  among  the  agents  in  promoting 
The  ills  for  which  our  nation's  matrons  weep, 

Are  those  who  make,  in  district  meetings  voting, 
Apartments  small  where  public  schools  must 
keep. 

That  vote, their  own  and  neighbors'  youth  confining, 
Again  to  breathe  their  lifeless,  stagnant  breath, 


Becomes  the  source  of  ceaseless  life-repining. 
Relieved  at  last  by  school-day-hasten cd  death. 

Old  Warwick,  though,  who  recently  defaulting^ 
The  victim  of  our  State's  reproach  became, 

May  now  assume  the  station  more  exalting, 
More  like  the  honor  of  her  time-borne  name. 

And  may  oblivion  in  kindness  sever 

Our  thoughts  from  evils  that  her  youth  endured,. 
To  stay  them  on  the  worthy,  high  epdeavor, 

Which  has  to  them  a  school  house  new  secured. 

The  better  judgment  now  appears  victorious, 
Yet  not  as  victors  from  Italian  wars  ; 

But  meeds  far  brighter,  fame  much  less  inglorious^ 
Await  the  life  of  education's  cause. 

Long  tolled  the  tocsin  to  arouse  from  slumber. 
Though  slowly,  still  each  philanthropic  heart. 

With  due  consulting,  joined  the  swelling  number.. 
And  each  to  act  in  truth  a  hero's  part. 

Imperial  thrones  of  nations  oriental, 
Plebian  as  the  dust  of  serfs  may  lie, 

But  good,  if  moral,  physical  or  mental, 
Received  by  youth,  can  never  useless  die. 

The  miser  hard  may  clutch  his  bags  of  treasure, 
And  feast  his  gloating  eyes  on  wasting  gold, 

And  Bacchus  urge  his  votaries  to  pleasure 
In  false  fruition  of  their  dreams  untold. 

The  selfish  long  the  conscience-light  may  smother. 
Devour  their  fancied  safe-stored  goods  alone — 

Defraud,  relentless  rob  the  friend  and  brother, 
Asserting  what  another's  is,  its  own. 

But  there  muet  live^  from  vicious  caste  ascending. 

Or  yet  in  nobler  deeds  already  taught. 
On  whom  our  nation's  being  is  depending. 

True  men  to  save  the  rights  our  fathers  bought. 

Not  all  unfounded  is  the  voice  declaring 
That  government,  the  people's  sacred  trust. 

Must  soon  devolve  to  miscreants  preparing 
To  shroud  its  greatness  in  its  ruin's  dust. 

This  truth  appears  without  elucidation :  — 
Our  sons  must  bear  the  future  civil  power  ; 

Success  or  not,  in  its  administration. 

This  age  in  part  decides,  and  part  that  hour. 

To  thie  belongs  their  right  of  education ; 

Nor  should  it,  then,  be  judged  of  import  small. 
To  mould  the  stamen  of  a  future  nation. 

Enhance  its  progress,  or  prevent  its  fall. 

Of  patriots  were  never  found  the  greater 
Than  those  who  early  from  oppression  fled, 

And  their  descendants  who,  in  conflicts  later, 
Their  heart's  warm  life  for  our  enjoyment  shed. 

And  later  still,  averse  to  tendencies  despotic. 
Arose  the  brave  to  battle  for  the  right ; 

Nor  should  we  deem  those  less  than  patriotic. 
Who  save  their  race  from  superstition's  night. 
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l^he  fovndert  of  the  favored  institutions, 
Throughout  the  annals  of  our  nation's  rise. 

As  such,  midst  State  and  ethic  revolutions. 
Have  crowned  the  good,  repressed  the  growing 


But  who  of  hraves  or  yet  inert  privadoes 
In  juaiice*i  cause  this  present  day  trill  stand. 

For  firm  redress  against  the  desperadoes 
In  direst  evils  that  enthral  our  land. 

Amidst  the  strife  of  treacherous  secessions, 
What  victor  will  an  injured  birthright  find 

Invincibly  to  face  the  dark  aggressions 
Of  ignorance  and  bigotry  combined  ? 

Alas !  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
Rise  not  in  person  now  to  ble*s  the  hour, 

When  right  to  might  and  vilest  persecution 
On  Northern  hills  and  Southern  plains  must 
cower. 

Submit  to  base  intrigues  of  politicians 

On  soil  where  freedom's  life  was  first  begun, 

As  menial  servants  cringe  to  stern  patricians, 
Expectant  thus  the  tyrant's  frowns  to  shun ! 

Alas,  for  Liberty's  brief  reign  of  reason  ! 

The  happy  homes  her  genial  spirit  made. 
Now  victimized  to  perfidy  and  treason 

By  sons  of  those  who  ne'er  her  trust  betrayed  ! 

The  sainted  fathers  of  our  Constitution, 
The  martyrs  just  before  in  conflict  slain, 

Prayed  not  this  fair  republic's  dissolution, 
And  counted  not  their  sanguine  struggles  vain. 

Shall  now  their  sufferings  be  meanly  rated, 
And  victory  by  toil  and  bloodshed  crowned, 

The  era  whence  our  country's  glory  dated, 
Among  the  wrecks  of  idle  themes  be  found  ? 

Though  boasted  as  those  fathers'  true  descendanU, 

Exalted  in  the  benefice  they  gave. 
If  wrong's  direct  or  indirect  defendants 

In  quiet  reign,  and  find  an  honored  grave, 

Extinction,  then,  supplants  that  brightest  glory 
That  human  freedom  ever  shed  on  man  ; 

That  ever  graced  th*  record-page  in  story 
Of  all  the  governments  since  time  began. 

But  the  resource,  of  all  the  few  remaining. 
Sufficient  to  redress  a  people's  wrong, 

So  long  the  virtue  of  its  life  distaining. 
To  States  or  statesmen  does  not  all  belong. 

The  basis  of  a  nation's  safe  protection 
Against  the  desecration  of  its  truth, 

Cemented  in  one  common- law  connection, 
Is  laid  in  educating  right  its  youth. 

When  men  stand  forth  unselfishly  apprizing 
The  good  the  children  of  our  nation  need, 

Ere  long  shall  Freedom's  sun  unclouded,  rising, 
Make  glad  the  land  from  servile  error  freed. 


The  Fall  of  Table  Book. 

BY  THE  LAST  MAN  TH-\T  STOOD  OX  IT. 

Geosqe  Wilkes  writes :  **  I  said  I  had 
something  to  do  with  the  falling  of  Table-rock, 
that  broad  shell  on  the  Canada  side,  which  in 
1860  looked  over  the  very  cauldron  of  the  seeth- 
ing waters,  but  which  tumbled  into  it  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  the  month  of  June  of  that,  by  me, 
well-remembered  year.  About  noon  on  that 
day,  I  accompanied  a  lady  from  the  Clifton 
House  to  the  Falls.  Arriving  at  Table-rock, 
we  left  our  carriage,  and  as  we  approached  the 
projecting  platform,  I  pointed  out  to  my  com- 
panion, a  vast  crack  or  fissure  which  traversed 
the  entire  base  of  the  rock,  remarking  that  it 
had  never  appeared  to  me  before.  The  lady  al- 
most shuddered  as  she  looked  at  it,  and  shrink- 
ing back,  declared  that  she  did  not  care  about 
going  to  the  edge.  <Ah,'  said  I,  taking  her 
hand,  •  you  might  as  well  come  on,  now  that 
you  are  here.  I  hardly  think  the  rock  will  take 
a  notion  to  fall  merely  because  we  are  on  it.' 

The  platform  jutted  from  the  main  land  some 
60  feet,  but,  to  give  the  visitor  a  still  more  fear- 
ful projection  over  the  raging  waters,  a  wooden 
bridge,  or  staging,  had  been  thrust  beyond  the 
extreme  edge  for  some  ten  feet.  This  termina- 
ted in  a  small  box  for  visitors  to  stand  in,  and 
was  kept  in  its  position  and  enabled  to  bear  its 
weight  by  a  ponderous  load  of  stones  heaped 
upon  its  inner  ends.  The  day  was  very  bright 
and  hot,  and  it  being  almost  lunch  time  at  the 
hotels,  but  few  visitors  were  out,  so  we  occu- 
pied the  dizzy  perch  aloTie.  We  gazed  fearfully 
out  upon  the  awful  waters,  we  stretched  our 
heads  timidly  over  the  frightful  depths  below, 
and  we  felt  our  natures  quail  in  every  fibre  by 
the  deafening  roar  that  seemed  to  saturate  us, 
as  it  were,  with  an  indefinable  dread. 

*  This  is  a  terrible  place  ! '  said  I.  <  Look 
under  there  and  see  on  what  a  mere  shell  we 
stand.  For  years  and  years  the  teeth  of  the 
torrent,  in  that  jetting,  angry  stream,  have  been 
gnawing  at  that  hollow,  and  some  day  this  plane 
must  fall.' 

My  companion  shuddered,  and  drew  herself 
together  in  alarm.  Our  eyes  swept  the  roaring 
circle  of  the  waters  once  again,  we  gazed  about 
in  fearful  fascination,  when  suddenly,  turning 
our  looks  upon  each  other,  each  recognized  a 
corresponding  fear.  *  I  do  not  like  this  place ! ' 
exclaimed  I,  quickly.  <  The  whole  base  of  thia 
rock  is  probably  disintegrated,  and  perhaps  sits 
poised  in  a  succession  of  steps  or  notches,  reader 
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to  fall  out  and  topple  down  at  any  unusual  per- 
turbation. That  fissure  there  seems  to  me  un- 
usually wide  to-day  !  I  think  we  had  better 
leave,  for  I  do  not  fancy  such  a  finish ;  and, 
besides,  my  paper  must  be  published  next  week.' 
With  these  very  words  —  the  latter  uttered 
jocosely,  though  not  without  alarm  —  I  seized 
my  companion's  hand,  and,  in  absolute  panic, 
we  fled,  as  fast  as  our  feet  could  carry  us,  to- 
wards what  might  be  called  the  shore.  We  first 
burst  into  a  laugh  when  we  gained  the  land, 
and  jumping  into  our  carriage,  felc  actually  as  if 
we  had  made  a  fortunate  escape.  We  rolled 
back  toward  the  Clifton,  but  before  we  had  pro- 
ceeded two  minutes  on  our  way,  a  thundering 
report  like  the  explosion  of  an  earthquake, 
burst  upon  us,  and  with  a  loud  roar  the  ground 
tn-mbled  beneath  our  wheels.  We  turned  to 
find  that  Table-rock  had  fallen.  We  were  the 
last  upon  it,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  unusual 
per:urbation  caused  by  our  flying  footsteps  that 
disturbed  the  exactitude  of  its  equilibrium  and 
threw  it  from  its  final  poise.  In  a  minute  more 
the  road  was  filled  with  hurrying  people,  and 
during  the  following  half  hour  we  were  told  a 
hundred  times  in  advance  of  the  next  morning 
journals,  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were 
on  the  Table-rock  had  gone  down  the  falls.  We 
are  told  that  the  trot  of  a  dog  would  shake  old 
London  Bridge  from  end  to  end,  when  it  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  rolling  wheels  of  heavi- 
ly loaded  trains.  Table-rock  had  not  been  run 
upon  in  the  way  I  have  described  for  years  — 
perhaps  never,  and  therefore,  whenever  I  hear  it 
spoken  of,  I  always  shudder  and  feel  as  if  I  had 
something  to  do  with  its  fall." 


Home  8ennon.-^Pure  Conversation. 

At  home,  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to 
use  pure  and  appropriate  language.  Home  is 
not  only  the  proper  place  for  pure  and  refined 
language,  but  it  is  the  place  to  learn  that  lan- 
guage which  we  wish  to  use  abroad. 

Home  is  the  place  where  we  form  many,  if 
not  most,  of  our  habits,  both  of  action  and 
speech.  These  habits  we  carry  into  the  world. 
The  vulgarities  which  we  use  at  home  we  shall 
use  abroad.  The  coarse  sayings,  the  low  jests, 
the  vulgar  phrases,  the  grammatical  blunders, 
all  the  verbal  improprieties  which  go  to  form  a 
part  of  our  home  conversation,  will  enter  into 
our  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
If  we  permit  cant  sayings  and  clownish  vulgar- 
isms to  stain  our  tongues  at  home,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  hare  thum  blistered  with  these  same  idle, 
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worse  than  idle,  things,  in  places  where  we  shall 
be  mortified  to  hear  them  fall  from  our  own  lips. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  have  a  pure  and  chaste 
speech ;  that  is,  to  cultivate  at  home  the  com* 
mon  use  of  those  words  which  are  at  once  ap- 
propriate and  graceful.  To  be  successful  in 
this,  we  must  first  cultivate  pure  and  refined 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  then  give  the  most 
agreeable  expression  to  them  that  our  knowledge 
of  words  will  permit.  Strive  always  for  the 
most  pleasing  and  musical  forms  of  expression — 
those  which  are  clear,  simple,  having  no  double 
meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  so  appropriate 
and  chaste  that  they  would  sound  equally  well 
anywhere. 

In  doing  this,  we  need  not  seek  poapous 
words  —  great,  swelling  phrases.  These,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  gross  vulgarisms,  as  oflensive 
to  a  refined  taste  as  many  of  a  coarser,  yet  sim- 
pler nature.  What  is  required  is,  a  childlike 
simplicity  of  speech,  united  with  a  purity  of 
word  and  dictisn  which  cannot  offend  the  ears 
of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  literary  refinement. 
We  would  not  recommend  any  stiffness  of 
speech,  or  a  long  round  set  of  phrases  which 
come  and  go  like  the  tide ;  or  that  soft,  silly, 
simpering  affectedness  which  is  so  strangely  pre- 
cise that  each  word  must  be  pinched  out,  by 
rule,  between  the  tongue  and  the  lips.  These 
are  forms  of  vulgarity  as  truly  detestable  as 
as  any  other.  We  would  liave  language  come 
from  the  tongue  as  easily  and  as  purely  as  a 
song  from  the  throat  of  a  bird  ;  and  have  such 
language  always  chosen  as  shall  dress  in  the 
most  becoming  manner  the  idea  to  be  delivered. 
To  secure  this  most  desirable  end  language  must 
be  our  study  —  our  practical,  every-day  study. 
We  should  learn,  by  perpetual  practice,  to  clothe 
our  common  ideas  in  a  simple,  easy  dress,  a 
purely  chaste  expression,  and  invest  them  with 
a  gracefulness  of  manner  and  an  elegance  of 
action  which  is  proper  for  all  places. 

Some  people  fall  into  one  kind  of  an  error, 
and  other  people  into  other  sorts  of  error,  when 
they  begin  talking.  Among  these  we  may  no- 
tice the  introduction  of  inappropriate  topics. 
Forgetting  that  words  cut  sharper  than  knives, 
they,  in  the  utmost  simplicity,  utter  sentiments 
and  express  opinions  which  lacerate  the  feelings 
of  those  who  hear  them.  There  may  be  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  occupation,  the  ap- 
pearance, the  personal  or  family  history,  of  an* 
other  which,  recklessly  to  touch,  is  to  open  up 
a  source  of  pain  apd  disquietude.  There  is 
nothing  more  intolerable  in  ordinary  conversa- 
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tion  than  a  political  squabble,  except  a  religious 
coptroversy.  Both  —  but  especially  the  last  — 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  or  approached  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  delicacy. 

Some  people  exaggerate  in  their  conversation, 
and  this  is  as  annoying  as  it  is  pernicious.  Eve- 
rything they  see  or  hear  is  swollen  to  gigantic 
proportions.  ••  All  their  geese  are  swans,'*  till 
you  see  the  birds.  Perhaps  from  an  indefinite 
oonsclousncss  or  inability  to  engage  attention 
by  their  dearth  of  interesting  realities,  they 
work  up  the  commonest  materials  into  the  most 
showy  romances,  stirring  up  the  smallest  homoe- 
opathic sediment  of  truth  into  coloring  matter 
enough  for  hogsheads  of  the  adulterated  article. 
This  is  a  species  of  moral  petty  larceny,  as  dis- 
reputable to  the  delinquent  as  it  is  detrimental 
to  society. 

Equally  objectionable,  though  not  so  morally 
guilty,  is  the  man  who  adopts  the  motley  —  a 
weak-minded  disciple  of  the  comic  school,  who 
regales  you  with  stale  jokes,  and  laughs  very 
heartily  at  them  himself ;  who  is  always  labor- 
ing with  a  pun,  and  inflicts  a  host  of  poor  grey- 
headed Joe  Millers  without  the  slightest  remorse. 
It  is  a  mournful  sight  to  behold  a  specimen  of 
this  class  trying  with  might  and  main  to  set 
the  table  in  a  roar !  Of  course  we  would  not 
argue  that  no  man  should  be  witty  or  humor- 
ous —  that  everybody  should  be  staid  and  sol- 
emn ;  but  there  are  many  degrees  of  difference 
between  a  mourning  dove  and  a  chattering  mag- 
pie. 

We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  use  of  slang 
terms  is  highly  offensive  to  good  taste.  We 
need  not  enumerate  the  sort  of  phrases  to  which 
we  refer  ;  unhappily,  they  are  too  common. 
Surely,  none  will  contend  that  there  is  any 
sense  in  these  thousand  good-for-nothing  words 
and  phrases.  We  ought  to  strike  the  whole 
family  of  these  verbal  monstrosities  from  our 
vocabularies  of  usual  words.  What  are  they 
worth?  Of  what  ude  are  they?  Whom  do 
they  benefit  ?  Who  likes  us  any  the  better  for 
using  them  ?  Who  regards  them  as  an  evidence 
of  either  wit,  sense,  or  refinement  ?  What  ear 
do  they  please  ?  To  what  taste  do  they  admin- 
ister ?  What  sense  do  they  gratify  ?  Can  you 
give  any  respectable — any  decent — apology,  any 
one  of  which  you  yourselves  would  not  be 
ashamed,  for  their  use  ?  Then  why  use  them  r 
Why  not  cut  "them  out  of  your  conversation  — 
your  language  ?  At  once  determine  to  use  none 
but  chaste,  pure,  sensible  words  —  words  which 
express  clearly  and  forcibly  your  thoughts,  which 


are  evidences  of  inward  purity  and  refined  taste. 
There  is  still  one  more  abuse  of  language  to 
which  we  wish  to  refer.  We  mean,  profane 
swearing.  Of  all  useless,  worthless  and  totally 
depraved  habits,  to  which  men  bow  in  willing, 
voluntary  homage,  the  habit  of  profane  swear- 
ing heads  the  list,  and  crowns  the  whole.  For 
nearly  all  evil  habits  there  can  be  some  apology 
offered  —  some  faint  semblance  of  an  excuse  — 
some  dim  outline  of  the  shadow  of  a  reason ; 
but  for  this  we  have  never  heard  the  first  feeble 
attempt  at  defence.  This  stands  out  a  mon- 
strous deformity  in  human  language,  with  none 
to  plead  for  its  use  or  tell  of  a  merit  belonging 
to  it.  In  the  use  of  profane  language,  no  idea 
is  to  be  expressed,  no  object  is  to  be  attained, 
no  end  secured,  no  ear  to  be  pleased,  no  taste  to 
be  gratified,  no  friendship  to  be  obtained,  no 
appetite  to  be  administered  to,  no  passion  to  be 
fed,  no  title  to  be  acquired,  no  wealth  to  be 
earned,  no  possible  good,  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary, is  had  in  view. — Family  Newspaper. 


Sleep  a  Necessity. 


The  origin  of  much  of  the  nervousness  and 
impaired  health  of  individuals,  who  are  not  de- 
cidedly sick,  is  owing  to  a  want  of  sufiScient 
and  quiet  sleep.  To  procure  this,  should  be  the 
study  of  every  one.  It  is  to  be  feared  ihat  the 
great  praise  of  early  rising  has  had  this  bad  ef- 
fect, —  to  make  some  believe  that  sleep  was  of 
but  little  consequence. 

The  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of  in- 
sanity, and  one  of  the  most  important  to  guard 
against,  is  the  want  of  sleep.  Indeed  so  rarely 
do  we  see  a  recent  case  of  insanity  that  is  not 
preceded  by  want  of  sleep,  that  it  is  almost  a 
sure  precursor  of  mental  derangement. 

M.  Guizot,  Minister  of  France  under  Louis 
Phillippe,  was  a  good  sleeper.  A  late  wiiter 
observes,  that  his  faculty  for  going  to  sleep,  af- 
ter extreme  excitement  and  mental  exertion, 
was  prodigious ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  was  so  constituted.  Otherwise  his 
health  would  have  materially  suffered.  A  min- 
ister in  Fiance  ought  not  to  be  a  nervous  man ; 
it  is  fatal  to  him  if  he  is.  After  the  most  bois- 
terous and  tumultuous  sittings  at  the  Cham- 
bers, —  after  being  baited  by  the  opposition  in 
the  most  savage  manner  —  there  is  no  milder 
expression  for  their  excessive  violence  —  he  ar- 
rives home,  throws  himself  upon  a  couch,  and 
sinks  immediately  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  he  is  undisturbed  till  midnight,  when 
proofs  cf  the  Moniteur  are  brought  tp  him  for 
inspection. — Educator, 
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CoMXUNiOATiOKS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pdblishbrs  op  Thb  Schooluastbb, 
PxoTidence. 


Annual  Beport  of  the  CommiBsioner  of 
Fublio  Schools. 

The  sixteenth  aDnual  report  of  the  School 
Commissioner,  recently  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  by  Dr.  Chapin,  is  a  document  of 
much  interest  and  importance  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  and  well  worthy  of  extend- 
ed circulation  and  perusal.  The  faithful  and  ju- 
dicious labors  of  the  Commissioner  are  '*known 
and  read"  by  all  his  co-laborers  and  subordinates 
in  the  educational  field,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  from  his  annual  report  that  success  has  so 
generally  crowned  his  untiring  efforts.  May  his 
hands  be  strengthened  for  continued  labor  in  a 
cause  to  which  he  is  able  to  render  such  abun> 
dant  serrice. 

COSTINUED   INTBRBBT   IN  SCHOOLS. 

In  Opening  his  lieport,  the  Commission- 
er  is  able  to  give  us  the  pleasant  assurance 
that  the  interest  manifested  by  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth  in  our  admirable  Public  School 
system  continues  unabated.  The  influence  which 
this  system  is  exerting,  and  which  it  is  destined 
still  more  to  exert,  over  all  the  important  inter- 
esto  of  society,  is  uniyersally  acknowledged.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  a  rightly  cultivated  intel- 
lect and  heart  to  the  maintenance  and  perpetuitj* 
of  our  free  institutions,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  to  the  common  mind.  Our  free 
schools,  as  a  system,  are  relied  upon  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  result.  So  fixed  is  this  im- 
pression in  the  public  confidence  that  the  danger 
is,  lest  we  trust  too  much  in  this  system  as  a  sys- 
tem— lest  our  faith  in  the  theory  lead  us  to  neg- 
lect the  working  details  essential  to  its  largest 
and  triumphant  success.  The  working  condition 
of  our  school  system  ou^ht  to  be  watched  by  pa- 
rents and  guardians.  School  meetings  should  be 
attended ;  district  strife  avoided  ;  proper  houses 
and  textpbooks  provided ;  prompt,  quietly-dispos- 
ed and  fiuthful  trustees  selected ;  intelligent  and 
zealous  school  committees  selected ;  accomplish- 
ed and  skillful  teachers  secured  and  liberally  sus- 
tained ;  and  the  schools  should  be  oflen  visited, 
that  the  parent  may  see  fbr  himself  the  merits  or 
defects  of  the  system  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pends. 

The  Commissioner  finds  evidence  of  the  in> 
creasing  interest  in  educational  progress  in  the 
greater  regard  in  which  sdiools  are  now  held  by 


parents.  More  school  visits  have  been  made  by 
parents  during  the  last  year  than  ever  before. 
While  there  is  still  culpable  negligence  in  this  re- 
gard, parents  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
all  a  State  can  do  towards  the  establishment  of 
efficient  schools  is  to  place  in  their  hands  the 
power,  and  in  part  the  means,  while  their  ultimate 
character  and  success  must  depend  upon  the  pa- 
rents themselves.  The  State  supplies  the  theory 
of  education ;  the  people  must  give  it  practical 
solution.  The  difference  between  schools  in  dis- 
tricts where  parents  are  filled  with  right  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject,  and  those  where  parental 
indifference,  neglect  and  apathy  exist,  is  appall- 
ingly manifest.  The  amount  of  good  that  even 
one  or  two  right-minded  parents  may  accomplish 
for  tlie  improvement  of  the  schools  of  a  neighbor- 
hood is  surprising.  As  a  means  of  awakening 
and  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the  schools,  the 
Commissioner  suggests  the  holding  of  occasional 
informal  neighborhood  meetings,  where  parents 
could  exchange  opinions  and  offer  words  of  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  upon  school  matters. 

Another  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in  our 
common  schools  is  found  in  the  enlarged  liberality 
of  districts  for  the  construction  of  school  edifices. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  patch  up  or  build  most 
cheaply,  the  inquiries  now  are,  for  the  most  ap- 
proved plans  of  construction,  warming  and  ven- 
tikting ;  for  the  best  form  of  seats,  and  the  most 
attractive  arrangement  within  and  without.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  says  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  next  generation  will  look  in  vain  for 
an  absolutely  poor  school-house  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  State. 

Another  evidence  of  increasing  educational 
interest  is  found  in  the  reduced  per  centage  of 
absenteeism,  this  evil  having  lessened,  in  some 
districts,  within  a  few  years,  from  tliirtyeight  to 
ten  or  eight  per  cent.  Although  this  is  still  a 
great  and  grievous  evil,  the  Commissioner  rightly 
says  "  we  must  not  be  mislead  by  its  statistical 
magnitude.  I  have  found,  by  observation  in  the 
rural  districts,  that,  after  deducting  a  few  vicious 
cases  of  truancy,  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of 
absenteeism  is  recorded  against  children  of  a 
very  young  age.  If  these  are  even  tolerably 
cared  for  at  home,  tlie  evil  of  absence  from  school, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  community,  is  quite 
small.  Many  of  our  children  are  sent  to  school 
quite  too  young.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
receive  instruction  too  young,  but  that  they  are 
subjected  to  the  confinement  and  discipline  of 
the  school-room  at  too  early  an  age.  This  is  the 
period  of  life  when  the  foundation  of  continued 
physical  vigor  is  to  be  established.  The  blood 
flows  rapidly  and  the  lungs  play  quickly— and 
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we  must  not  forget  that  the  body  obtains  as 
large  a  share  of  its  vitality  from  the  free  air  as 
from  food.  A  child  will  find  enough  about  its 
home,  for  the  first  six  years  of  its  life,  to  fully 
employ  all  his  perceptire  powers,  just  opening 
upon  the  new  world  to  which  he  has  come.  I 
believe  if  he  is  kept  from  the  school-room  until 
the  age  of  six — und(  r  the  training  of  a  careful 
mother — he  will  then  be  better  prepared  for  rapid 
Intellectual  progress  than  he  would  be  if  prema- 
turely confined  within  its  walls,  and  bent  over  its 
text-books." 

Again  many  of  those  who  are  recorded  as  ab- 
sentees are  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  under 
the  plea  of  necessity— ••in  many  cases,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  very  urgent  plea — they  are  removed 
to  employment  upon  the  farm,  in  the  work  shop 
or  factory.  There  is  a  tendency  to  be  "  fast"  m 
education  as  in  everything  else.  "Fruits  ri- 
pened by  art  before  their  time  are  neither  tooth- 
some nor  wholesome ;  so  children,  made  men 
when  they  should  be  children,  prove  children 
when  they  should  be  men." 

But  after  making  all  reasonable  deduction,  ab- 
senteeism is  a  very  serious  impediment  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  success  of  our  schools ;  and  to  abate 
and  as  far  as  possible  remove  the  evil,  demand 
the  closest  scrutiny.  School  committees  and  trus- 
tees can  do  much  by  visiting  those  families  whose 
children  are  habitually  absent  or  irregular  in 
their  attendance,  and  a  judicious  exercise  of  that 
moral  influence  which  they  may  exert.  Teach- 
ers may  accomplish  much  by  visiting  the  homes 
of  their  pupils,  and  manifesting,  by  a  cheerful 
spirit  and  words  of  encouragement,  the  interest 
they  have  in  the  welfare  of  parents  anddiildren. 
This  will  secure  the  friendly  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  both,  and  so  establish  that  singleness 
of  purpose  and  that  unity  of  action  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  any  desirable  result. 

Another  evidence  of  the  abiding  interest  in  our 
schools  is  the  continually  increasing  amount  an- 
nually aifpropriated  for  their  support  In  several 
of  the  towns  this  has  been  more  than  doubled 
within  a  few  years.  The  community  has  come 
to  understand  that  a  good  schoohnaster  can  no 
more  be  employed  for  a  small  compensation,  than 
a  good  farmer,  mechanic  or  lawyer ;  and  that  the 
only  true  economy  in  either  case  is  to  secure  the 
person  competent  to  the  business  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

PBIMART    BCHOOLS. 

Erroneous  impressions  have  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  these  schools.  The  popular  idea  has  been 
that  anybody  could  teach  a  primary  school—even 
the  very  young,  with  limited  attainments  and  no 


experience.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  for  no  schools  so 
imperatively  demand  all  the  traits  and  excellen- 
cies of  character  which  constitute  a  model  teach- 
er, namely  ;  gentleness  of  disposition,  courteous 
and  winning  manners,  self-control,  skill  in  disci- 
pline, quick  perceptions,  ingenuity,  a  mind  fruit- 
ful  in  expedients,  habits  of  order  and  neatness,  an 
attachment  to  children,  a  love  for  the  profession 
of  teachmg ;  with  a  full  average  of  mental  endow- 
ments and  intelligent  culture.  No  department  of 
instruction  sufiers  more  from  inattention.  Our 
primary  schools  are  of  primary  importance. 
Foundations  laid  here  must  modify  as  well  as  sus- 
tain the  whole  superstructure.  The  temple  can- 
not be  broader  than  its  base. 

Text-books,  the  Commissioner  thinks,  are  too 
closely  followed  in  our  primary  schools.  We 
want  more  of  oral  instruction — more  of  the  living 
voicci  Object  lessons,  when  skillfully  managed, 
are  always  attractive  and  interesting,  especially 
to  young  children.  In  this  connection  the  use  of 
Philbrick's  "Primary  School  Tablets"  is  com- 
mended  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  most  valuable 
aid  to  otal  instruction. 

EXAMINATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  Report  calls  for  a  more  thorough  and 
comprehensive  examination  of  teachers.  The 
schoolmaster  should  not  merely  know — he  should 
know  how.  Many  teachers  have  sufficient  en- 
dowments  and  intellectual  culture,  while  they  are 
so  ignorant  of  the  art  of  teaehing  as  to  utterly 
fail  in  their  awkward  and  ill-advised  labors. 
Their  schools  are  dull,  with  no  system,  no  pur- 
pose, no  mental  activity,  no  progress.  It  should 
be  the  first  solicitude  of  examining  committees 
to  see  that  such  deficiency  is  obviated  by  Normal 
School  training.  The  Commissioner  has  no 
doubt  the  day  is  coming  when  Normal  School 
drill  will  be  required  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
fitness  to  teach.  We  shall  never  have  thorough- 
ly trained  teachers  until  our  examining  commit- 
tees insist  upon  them.  Applicants  for  the  offices 
of  instruction  in  our  common  schools  will  then 
find,  what  they  and  the  community  are  some- 
what slow  to  learn,  that  Normal  School  instruc'' 
tion  and  drill  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  edu- 
cational success.  And  since  the  State  Normal 
School  so  liberally  and  so  ably  furnishes  our 
young  teachers  with  opportunities  for  such  drill, 
it  is  hoped  they  will  not  fail  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Commissioner  says : 

"  The  appropriation  so  wisely  made  for  the  dis' 
tribution  of  'some  educational  journal  published 
in  the  State/  was  given  to  the  Schoolmastbb. 
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Thnse  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  this  periodical 
hare  been  distribated  in  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts. I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  judicious  or 
economical  expenditure  for  the  advancement  of 
educational  interests.  The  journal  has  been  con- 
ducted for  the  past  year  by  a  corps  of  editors  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  professional  teachers  in 
the  city  and  the  different  villages  of  the  State — 
gentlemen  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties^  and  who  would  be  ornaments  to 
tlieir  profession  in  any  city  or  State.  No  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  constant  and  arduous  duties, 
not  of  routinei  but  of  teaching,  will  be  slow  to  award 
to  these  gentlemen  great  praise  for  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  have  gratuitously  dis- 
charged their  editorial  labors.  It  is  not  strange, 
however,  that  men  who  have  succeeded  so  admir- 
ably ta  their  profession,  should  manifest  willing- 
ness to  labor  so  perseveringly  for  it.  The 
HcHOOLM ASTER  wiU  comparc  favorably  with  the 
best  educational  journals  in  our  country  ;  indeed, 
it  is  itself  one  of  the  very  best  j  and  if  there  is  a 
teacher  in  the  State  wlio  does  not  subscribe  fbr 
it,  and  carefully  peruse  it,  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  iU  Much  credit  is  also 
due  to  the  publishers,  who  have  contributed  so 
promptly  and  so  liberally  to  its  maintenance. 
With  the  aid  of  the  usual  appropriation,  efibrts 
are  making  to  give  it,  for  the  coming  year,  in- 
creased efficiency  and  support.'^ 

TEACHERS   INSTITUTES. 

Meetings  for  discussion  and  mutual  consulta- 
tion have  been  held  during  the  past  year  in  seve-* 
ral  of  the  villages  of  the  State  and  the  city  of 
Providence,  under  the  management  of  the  H.  I. 
Institute  of  Listruction.  At  these  Institutes,  lec- 
tures have  been  delivered  by  prominent  educa- 
tors, and  the  remainder  of  the  sessions  have 
been  occupied  by  spirited  and  practical  discus- 
sions, and  a  free  interchange  of  views  upon 
educational  topics.  These  gatherings  have  been 
well  attended  and  sustained  by  the  teachers, 
and  well  received  by  the  communities  where 
they  were  held.  The  Commissioner  points  out 
Taricus  good  results  that  flow  from  these  gather- 
ings; and  exhorts  each  teacher  to  contribute 
something  to  their  general  interest  and  usefulness. 

SELECTION  OF  tEACHERS. 

The  Commissioner  closes  his  Report  with  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  changing  the  duty  of  se- 
lecting or  employing  the  teachers  from  the  hands 
of  the  Trustees  to  those  of  the  School  Commit- 
tees ;  and  to  his  own  cogent  reasoning  in  favor  of 
the  change,  adds  the  powerful  arguments  of  Dr. 
Sean,  when  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education. 


STATISTICS. 

From  the  tables  appended  to  the  Report  we 
learn  the  following  facts  : — 
Amoant  appropriated  from  the  General 

Treasary  to  the  several  towns 849,996,86 

Tow  n  Taxes 95,872,61 

Registry  Taxes 11,6<  8,69 

Rate  Bills.. 6,881,02 

Balances  fVom  laf  t  year < 4,126  23 

168,365,21 

162,6a7,18 

5,6:8.03 

84,729.88 

12,456,78 

22,272  66 

95,872,61 

e3.796,63 

2,076,88 

24,726 

26,676 

860 

20,004 

18,856 

1,148 

27,750 

26,876 

874 

21.691 

20,197 

1,494 


Total  resources < . . . . 

Total  resources  last  ytar 

Increase 

Amount  expended  on  school  houses. 

Last  year 

Increase^ .  ^ 

Amount  voted  next  year 

Amount  voted  last  year ^ . 

Increase < 


The  number  of  scholars  in  summer  schools, 

Reported  last  j  ear 

Decrease 

Average  attendance 

Reported  last  year 

Increase 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter  schools 

Reported  last  year i 

Increase 

Average  attendance 

Reported  last  year ' 

Increase < 


ABSTRACT  OV  BKTURKS  OF  I'UBLIO  SBCOOL8  OV  BHODB 
ISLAVD  FOB  THB  TSAR  BNDIVO  APRIL  80,  1860. 

Winter  School. 


•o  cog  H 

nil 


« 


» 

7852 

1644 

1914 

819 

817 

488 

826 

687 

2444 

2426 


Providence 137 

Morth  Providence..  14 

Cranston 29 

Johnston 6 

tioituate 21 

Foster 17 

Qlocei>ter 12 

Burrillville 16 

Smithdeld 47 

Cumberland 28 

Jjimestown 2 

New  Shoreham 0 

Newport 26 

Middletown 6 

Portsmou  h 7 

Fall  River 12 

Tiverton 12 

Little  Compton 10 

Warwick 20 

Coventry 19 

West  Greenwich....  12 

Rast  Greenwich 8 

E^xeter 11 

Hopkintou 11 

Westerly 18 

Charlestown 6 

South  Kingstown. . .  28 

N  orth  Kingstown ...  16 

Kichmond 18 

BarriDgton 8 

Warren 52 

Biistol ir 

Whole  number  of  teachers  696— male. 
867.    Whole  number  during  summer,  670 
female  470. 


347 
931 
183 
280 
616 
460 

2;7 

1284 
634 
291 
408 
881 
684 
4V6 
186 
74S 
650 
888 
186 
886 
716 


6617 
1119 
887 
220 
628 
346 
269 
523 
19tr2 
1877 
18 
216 
810 
100 
166 
426 
S6i 
22) 
b24 
414 
196 
2J»7 
221 
841 
870 
129 
684 
88i 


110 
296 
674 


:        0 

:  •tf     o 
;  H-^o 

$66  665  19 
7  018  10 
6,S81  88 
2.037  41 
4']87  45 
2,0Z6  il 
2187  46 
2,421  85 
11,484  49 
b.hGd  60 

344  75 

950  U 
12.490  89 

980  20 
1,776  OB 
d,6U8  76 
2.«'31  78 
1,5  9  01 
4,  71  76 
2,715  08 
1,626  43 
1495  39 
1,490  22 
2  052  i-2 
1,694  15 

h58  24 
2.945  04 
2  4S2  91 
1,811  86 

835  68 

8.824  45 

6,681  88 

)8;  female, 

;  male  ICO; 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction. 

PBO\iDBK0Sf  Jan.  26. 

The  exeroines  of  the  Institute  oommenced  this  eve- 
ning  in  the  vestrjr  of  the  Benefioent  Congregational 
Church.  They  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.M. 
Stone.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ladd,  of  Providence,  President  of 
the  Institute,  presided,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
when  Mr.  Gallup,  of  Coventry,  was  chosen  Secretary 
proton. 

A  Committee  on  Nominations,  with  reference  to  the 
annual  election  of  officers,  was  then  chosen,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Stone  and  Mowry,  of  Providence ;  Kendall, 
of  Bristol ;  Gallup,  of  Coventry ;  and  JToster,  of  West- 
erly. 

A  vote  of  the  meeting  was  taken  constituting  the 
present  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Rhodb  Island 
80HOOLMA,8TBa,  a  Committee  to  report  a  plan  for  the 
future  conduct  and  policy  of  that  Jonrnal. 

Rev.  B.  G  Northup,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  then  delivered  a  If  cture,  a  synop- 
sis of  wh!ch  is  here  appended,  upon 

THB   SXLATION  OV  HKSTAL  PBILOSOrHT  TO   EDUOA- 
TICK. 

Mental  Philosophy  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  purely 
speculative  Fcience— a  syetcm  of  intangible  abstraction 
and  scholastic  refinement,  fit  only  for  the  rozy  specu- 
lations of  the  cloister,  or  the  amusement  of  metaphy- 
sical dreamers.  Its  boasted  discoveries,  whether  true 
or  false,  are  pronounced  sterile  principles,  without 
popular  power  or  practical  utility. 

But  the  importance  of  Philosophy  is  none  the  hss 
re&l.  Science  herself,  with  all  her  material  splendors, 
owes  her  origin  and  progress  to  the  philosophy  of  Ba- 
con. 

In  this  age,  aod  in  this  very  day  more  than  any  oth- 
er, principles  control  the  destinies  of  the  nations.  The 
force  of  terror  must  decline  as  ideas  riie.  Temporary 
excitements  may  occur;  passion  or  party  may  rule  the 
hour:  but  principles  alone  can  hold  permanent  sway. 
To  the  disunionists  of  our  own  land  no  drawback  has 
been  so  disheartening  as  the  utter  failure  of  their  efforts 
to  awaken  any  sympathy  among  the  Powers  of  Europe 
or  with  any  party  at  the  North. 

I  would  urge  the  claims  of  Mental  Philosophy  upon 
teachers,  solely  upon  the  ground  of  its  practical  rela- 
tion to  their  daily  work.  It  is  emphatically  the  pro- 
fbsjional  study  of  the  teacher. 

In  the  first  place,  in  respect  to  bis  own  mental  dis- 
cipline, this  study  will  be  of  pre-eminent  importance 
to  the  teacher.  Just  views  of  the  laws  and  capacities 
of  the  mind  are  obviously  conducive  to  self-culture, 
for  they  reveal  the  conditions  and  methods  of  growth 
aod  progress.  Every  reflecting  mind  will  have  some 
PhUo3ophy,  and  certainly  the  teacher  should  have 
some  definite  system;  for  his  Philosophy,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  mould  and  direct  hip  eflbrts  and  plans  for 
self-improvement.  No  science  is  better  adapted  to 
sharpen,  energize  and  expand  the  mind  and  form  habits 
of  attentive  discrimination  and  reflection.  It  habitu- 
ally trains  the  mincf  to  acumen  in  detecting  subtle  dif- 
ferences, and  it  necessitates  mental  concentration. 
That  is  most  valuable  in  education  which  sets  the  mind 
to  the  most  intense  activity. 

Again :  The  t<>acher  will  be  compensated  for  the  study 
of  Mental  Philosophy  by  its  tendency  to  exalt  his  esti- 
mate of  mind.  A  clear  consciousness  of  the  lofty 
powers  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  soul, 


their  capacity  of  illimitable  expansion  will  be  a  pow- 
erful incentive  to  their  earnest  culture.  But,  while  it 
exalts  the  mind,  it  humbles  the  man.  In  Philosophy 
is  verified  the  maxim  that 

The  pride  of  man  in  what  h^  knows 
Keeps  lessening  as  his  knowledge  grows. 

As  this  sense  of  ignorance  is  the  first  step  towards 
knowledge,  and  a  constant  stimulus  towards  higher 
attainments,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  conceit  of  wisdom 
enervates  the  mind  and  lessens  the  incentive  to  stndi- 
ousness.  Associated  as  teachers  constantly  are  with 
beginners,  and  separated  in  their  professional  work 
f^om  equals  and  superiors,  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
they  should  assume  an  air  of  dogmatism  and  fail  to  il- 
lustrate the  modesty  of  true  science  as  happily  by  ex- 
ample as  precept. 

Thirdly— A  true  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
mentalphilosophy  to  education  would  greatly  modify 
if  not  revolutionize  our  systems  and  processes  of  in- 
struction. In  the  first  place  this  science  raises  the 
question— What  is  the  mind?  What  more  especially 
is  the  Juvenile  miad?  By  renewing  his  youth,  repro- 
ducing his  early  feelings,  impressions,  difficulties  and 
varying  experiences,  the  teacher  can  best  prepare  him- 
self to  appreciate  the  peculiarities,  tlib  intrinsic  ten- 
dencies, dangers,  weaknesses,  wants  and  primal  aspira- 
tions of  the  Juvenile  mind.  Without  this  knowledge 
he  can  no  more  adapt  his  measures  to  individual  de- 
velopment than  the  physician  can  fitly  prescribe  when 
ignorant  of  the  symptoms  of  his  patient.  He  who  is  to 
form  and  mould  the  mind  of  the  child  should  oareftal- 
ly  inquire  whut  are  its  powers,  capacities  and  organic 
laws  of  growth.  The  builder  of  an  engine  careftaUj 
studies  the  prop«rtiesof  t'  e  appropriate  metals  and  the 
laws  of  steam;  and  shall  the  instructor,  who  is  literal- 
ly, as  the  word  implies,  an  inward  builder,  and  whose 
sole  business  is  to  moud  the  mind,  neglect  to  study  its 
nature,  powers,  methods  of  development,  causes  of 
weakness  and  strength— of  health  and  disease. 

In  the  second  place,  this  science  raises  the  question, 
what  is  the  great  end  of  intellectual  education,  to 
which  all  its  processes  should  be  strictly  subordinate? 
Is  knowledge,  or  the  dit»cip<ine  gaioed  by  the  right  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  the  primary  end  of  study? 
Each  text-book  and  subject  of  study  should  be  regard- 
ed, not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  of  energizing  the 
mind  and  forming  righ'  mental  habits. 

In  the  third  place,  this  science  raises  the  question, 
what  is  the  order  as  to  time  in  which  the  faculties  are 
to  be  addressed  and  developed?  This,  when  properly 
answered,  will  efTeot  radical  changes,  especially  in  pri- 
mary schools,  and  suggest  numerous  and  useful  metb- 
ods  of  interesting  children  and  of  quickening  and  guid- 
ing the  Juvenile  mind.  Early  facility  in  readinr  fosters 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  fondness  for  books,  while  aver- 
sion to  study  and  a  hatred  of  school  are  often  produced 
by  tasking  children  in  grammar  and  other  subjeets  De- 
fore  they  can  easily  read  and  understand  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Philosophy  asks,  what  Is  the 
specific  purpose  and  power  of  each  fkculty.  and  what 
methods  are  most  conducive  to  its  healtbfHil  training? 
The  teacher  should  learn  a  great  variety  of  simple  and 
effective  methods  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties,  and 
these  processes  will  charm  and  fascinate  children,  and 
rapidly  mature  into  self-repeating  habits  which  will 
render  them  keen  and  accurate  observers  of  things. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Philosophj  leads  us  to  inquire, 
what  are  the  educational  forces  and  instmaientalitlee. 
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and  what  are  the  special  adaptatione  of  each  school 
study  to  partioalar  necessities  and  faculties  of  the 
Jorecile  mind?  The  teacher  should  employ  each  text* 
book  epeclflcally  as  the  lit  instniment  oi  trainiog  some 
particular  mental  power. 

Suciblyf  we  find  an  answer  in  this  science  to  the  ques- 
tion,  what  is  the  true  order  and  succession  of  studies? 
All  these  questions  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the 
profession  of  Teachin^t. 

FhiloKophy  if  ill  aid  the  teacher  in  understanding 
b:m"elf.  It  is  properly  called  the  science  of  self  reflec- 
tion, and  its  fiicts  are  those  which  chiefly  lie  under  the 
eye  of  consciousness.  It  will  show  us  the  noblest 
themes  of  s'udy  in  the  mechanism  and  movements  of 
oar  own  minds. 

A  knowIedj;e  of  mental  philosophy  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  school  government .  The  value  of  any  given 
reealt  of  school  subordination  depends  very  much  upon 
the  motive  which  produces  it.  The  stillest  school  is 
nut  always  the  most  studious.  Papils  may  be  contrcl 
led  for  a  time  by  motives  which  will  ultimately  debase 
the  character  and  enleeble  the  will ;  or  they  may  be 
stimulated  to  the  highest  efibrts  by  incentives  which 
will  be  healthful,  invigorating,  and  permanent  in  their 
influence  upon  their  minds  and  hearts. 

Sagacity  in  the  di-cernment  of  character  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  success  both  in  the  government  and  the 
iostmotiou  of  children.  The  intimate  knowledge  of 
pupils,  ot  their  ^ood  points,  and  still  more  of  their  evil 
inclination*,  wi  1  greatly  facilitate  the  adaptation  of 
motives  to  individual  necessities.  The  philosophy  oi 
motive  should  be  carefully  studied.  Our  afl'ections  are 
the  springs  of  all  disinterested  action,  of  all  cheerful 
and  happy  obedience.  Compulsory  tasks  are  naturally 
lepakive,  but  fit  appeals  to  the  afiections  make  study  a 
delight  and  work  a  play.  The  natural  desires,  it  is 
true,  may  be  perverted,  but  they  should  not  therefore 
be  repressed  as  essentially  and  radically  evil. 

Of  tbe£e  natural  def  ires  the  earliest  and  the  strongest 
in  its  manife  tations  is  the  love  of  knowledge,  or  the 
the  principle  of  cnrioeity.  But  the  impatience  of  pa- 
rents and  teachers  at  the  chiid^s  ever  recurring  what, 
and  why,  and  when,  and  how,  so  commonly  reprefses 
hu  craving  curioHty  that  it  is  supposed  to  decrease 
with  years.  The  most  bountiful  supplies  of  fit  nutri- 
ment only  sharpen  his  appetite 

The  Jove  of  power  is  a  strong  motive,  early  devel- 
oped, and  yet  too  seldom  distinctly  appealed  to.  The 
child  becomes  a  new  being  when  he  once  really  awakes 
to  the  con£clousness  of  his  own  btrength  Bome  early 
achievement  becomes  tbe  pledjte  o  a  series  of  triumphs 
The  prestige  of  success  is  as  needful  and  inspiring  in 
stndy  as  in  war.  I  saw  in  one  of  our  schools  a  noble 
motto  of  Kosftuth,  which  had  ever  cheered  him  in  the 
midst  of  appiilling  difficulties,  and  which  seems  to  in- 
spire him  still—'*  There  is  no  difllculty  to  him  that 
wills."  In  the  ooiflicts  of  lite  and  the  contests  of 
mind,  one  mnst  continually  conquer  or  be  conquered. 
He  mnst  eaciet  progressively,  or,  as  a  genuine  teacher 
or  iearner  be  no  longer  exists  at  all. 

TlM  science  of  mind  teaches  us  that  all  study  should 
seek  to  impart  firmness  to  the  will.  Upon  the  will  all 
motives  terminate.  This  is  the  central,  regal  principle 
of  t*  e  mind,  and  more  than  anything  else  determines 
and  oonstitatcs  the  man,  controlling  alike  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  and  the  mind.  The  teacher  should 
carefully  inqnire  how  the  will  may  be  trained  to  assert 
and  maintain  its  rightful  snprenucy,  loyal  to  duty,  yet 


superior  to  doubt,  disdainful  of  ease,  and  delighting  in 
labor  and  achievement.  No  power  is  more  susceptib'e 
of  discipline,  none  more  needs  to  be  trained  and  ener- 
gized; and  yet  how  peldom  do  our  educational  pro- 
cesses avowedly  aim  at  all  to  invigorate  the  will?  Uow 
many  things  are  done  or  permitted  by  the  teacher 
which  tend  to  impair  its  vitality  and  power?  The 
teacher  wills  for  the  ohiM.  Every  child  thit  yon  can 
train  to  firmness  ot  purpose,  will  excel  in  tyery  calling 
in  litA. 

To  develope  this  power  the  child  m«T8t  upc  it.  He 
must  will  and  do  and  achieve.  He  must  task  and  test 
his  powers.  He  must  enter  the  field  of  life  alone  and 
self-poised.  He  must  grspple  with  difliculties  and  trials 
until  he  learns  to  turn  every  strutrgle  into  strength,  and 
every  content  into  courage. 

SATtTRDAY  HOK17INO. 

The  exercises  thi?  morning  were  held  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Central  Congregational  Church,  on  Benefit  street, 
and  were  opened  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  singing  of  sever- 
al exhilarating  boh^b  by  a  choii  of  nearly  a  hundred 
wetl-tiained  Juvenile  voices  selected  from  the  scholars 
ofthegrammarechoolsof  this  city.  These  exercises 
plea<ant]y  enlivened  the  meeting,  and  evinced  the 
thorough  training  of  that  excellent  instructor  In 
music,  Mr.  Seth  Sumner,. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Bev.  B.  G.  I^orthmp, 
Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  for  the 
past  year  were  then  read  by  the  Secretary.  F.  B.  8now» 
Esq.,  and  were  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  C  T. 
Keith,  EFq.,  for  the  ps6t>ear,  was  then  read  and  ac- 
cepted, and  referred  to  Messrs.  Godding  and  Gamwell 
as  a  committee  to  audit  the  same. 

Mr.  De  Munn,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  made  a  verbal  report,  re- 
commending that  that  journal  be  continued  as  it  has 
been  since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Institute 

Mr.  Mowry,  in  behalf  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, reported  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the  next 
year,  all  of  whom  were  elected  by  the  adoption  of  the 
report  :— 

President^,!  no.  J.  Ladd,  of  Providence. 

Vice  President  8— J  oahutL  Kendall,  of  Bristol;  A.  A. 
Gamwcli,  of  Providence;  Samuel  Austin,  of  Provi- 
dence; I.F.  Cady,  of  Warren;  11.  B.Pierce,  of  Woon- 
Bocket;  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Willard,  of  Warwick;  B.  Y.  Gal- 
lup, ot  Coventry ;  N .  W.  DeMunn,  of  Providence. 

Cbrresponding  Secretary— A.  W.  Godding,  of  Prov- 
idence 

Recording  Secretary— ¥.  B.  Snow,  of  Providence. 

Treasurer— T.  t'.  Keith,  of  Providence. 

Directors— Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  ot  Providence;  A  J. 
Manchester,  of  Providence;  M.  S.  Greene,  of  Wester- 
ly; Amos  Perry,  oi  Providence;  ^.  A.  Eastman,  of 
E.  Greenwich;  W.  A.  Mowr>',  of  Providence. 

The  question  of  a  re-election  of  a  Boird  of  Editors 
of  the  R.  I.  ScHooLaiASTKR,  was  referred  totheNom- 
Ina^ing  Committee,  with  instructions  to  nominate  a 
committee  of  twelve  who  should  take  charge  of  the 
Schoolmaster  and  continue  or  discontinue  that  jonmal 
as  they  may  deem  best :  provided,  that  if  it  be  contin- 
ued, no  expense  shall  be  incurred  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction. 

Mr.  Mowry,  from  the  Nominating  Committee,  re- 
ported the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  for  Edi- 
tors of  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  for  the  ensuing  year,  all 
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x)f  whom  were  elected  in  tbe adoption  of  the  report:— 

Messrs.  John  J.  Ladd.  F.  B.  Snonr,  U.  B.  I'ierce,  N. 
W.  DeHunn,  A.  J.  Mancbeater,  I.  F.  Cady,  Amos 
Perry,  A.  W.  Godding,  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hon.  J.  B 
Chapin,  Joshua  Kendall,  Rer  Geo.  A  Willard. 

The  business  assifnicd  lor  the  morulo/K  f  ession  b^ing 
disposed  of.  the  President  announced  that  the  regular 
question  for  debate  before  tbe  Institute  was,  *'  Should 
pupils  be  permitted  to  perform  t^  e  mechanical  Ot  era- 
tions  in  Arithmetic  without  understaudicg  the  princi- 
ples on  which  those  operations  are  Lased?"  ihcdis- 
oofsion  of  this  qaeelion  was  opened  by  IVofc'Sor  8. 
S.  Greene,  and  continued  till  the  hour  as^i^ned  for  tbe 
morning's  lecture 

At  11  o'clock  a  lectnre  wa<«  delivered  before  the  Insti- 
lute  by  Rev.  Leonard  Swain,  D  D  ,  of  this  city,  which 
WiS  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention  aod 
interest. 

Of  this  eloquent  address  we  present  au  imperfect  ab- 
stract: 

nuy.  DR.  awAiN-s  LBcryBs  on  "the  bka.-' 

I  would  say  that,  having  n  centiy  crossed  and  re- 
croseed  the  ocean,  I  have  taken  occasion,  ftince  ray  re- 
turn, to  speak  to  my  own  people  something  in  refer- 
ence to  that  element,  which  your  committee  have 
requested  me  to  repeat  before  tbe  Institute. 

It  is  very  natural,  in  looking  at  the  ocean  and  tra- 
velling over  its  enormous  breadth,  to  wonder  why  such 
an  immense  mass  of  water  she uld  have  been  created. 
When  we  think  tbat  three-fourths  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  globe  are  covered  by  its  waves,  it  seems  to  us 
like  a  vast  di-proportion.  It  is  a  common  thing,  in 
speaking  of  the  sea,  to  call  it  a  waste  of  waters.  Ic 
seems  as  if  it  were  a  mere  desert,  incapable  of  being 
turnel  to  any  profitable  use,  |?hich  had  better  have 
been  filled  up  w  th  solid  land,  covered  with  foicats  and 
cities,  resounding  with  the  busy  life  of  mun. 

But  this  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  suchd'sproportion. 
The  earth  needs  to  have  all  this  breadth  of  water  gird 
ed  around  it.  The  spact  i'.  occupies  could  be  put  to  no 
better  use.  Instead  of  being  an  incumbrance  it  is  an 
essential  for  the  Ufa  of  the  woi  Id.  Instead  of  being  a 
waste  and  a  desert,  it  keeps  the  eaith  IVom  becoming  a 
waste  and  a  desert.  It  is  tbe  world's  lounta'n  of  life 
health  and  beauty ;  and  if  taken  away  the  continents 
would  become  one  vast  Sahara  of  frost  and  fire,  and 
the  solid  globe,  itself  scarred  and  bias  fd  on  every  side, 
would  swing  in  heaven  as  silent  and  dead  as  on  tbe  first 
morn  oforeation. 

Water  is  indispensable  to  all  life,  whether  >  cgetable 
or  animal.  This  element  is  supplied  only  by  the  sea. 
All  vapors  and  fogs,  the  rain  and  the  snow,  springs  and 
lakes  and  rivers.  com9  alike  out  of  the  ocean.  It  is  the 
common  imcression  tbat  it  is  the  flow  of  the  rivers  that 
^lls  the  sea.  But  on  tbe  contrary,  it  ie  the  ocean  that 
makes  the  streams.  Tbe  sea  was  full  bfore  the  rivers 
began  their  flow.  It  wa^  only  becauRe  of  the  out- 
pouring of  that  central  lu)lnes8  that  their  channels 
were  first  filled  with  waters.  The  true  statement  is,  that 
the  rivers  rise  in  the  sea  and  pas?  to  the  mountains,  and 
their  passage  thence  is  only  their  homeward  Journey 
to  the  place  from  which  they  started.  All  the  water  of 
the  rivers  has  once  been  in  the  clouds.  The  clouds  are 
the  condensation  of  tbe  la  visible  vapor  lifted  into  the 
air  by  the  heat  ot  the  sun  playing  on  the  sea.  Most 
persons  havo  no  impression  of  the  amount  of  water 
which  the  ocean  is  pouring  up  into  the  sky,  and  the 
pky  sending  down  in  showeis  to  refresh  the^arth,     If 


they  were  told  that  tbere  was  a  river  above  the  clonds 
mightier  than  the  Missi  f-ippi  or  the  Amazon,  drawn  up 
out  of  the  sea,  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  mile.  al< 
ways  full  of  water,  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  in  length,  and  reaching  clear  round  the  globe, 
they  would  call  it  a  very  extravagant  assertion.  But 
all  thii>,  and  Very  much  more  than  this,  i<>  substantially 
true.  If  all  the  waters  in  the>ky  were  brought  into 
one  channel  they  would  make  a  stream  lorty  times  as 
large  as  the  MissisFippi  or  the  Amazon.  And  if  it  is 
these  that  keep  the  earthly  rivers  full,  then  they  must 
be  always  pouring  down  into  them  Jurtasmnch  es 
they  themselves  are  pouring  down  into  the  sea.  But 
tbe  dew,  raiu  and  snow  all  comeArom  the  sea,  the  great 
inexhaustible  fountain  whfc  ^  is  continually  pouring 
up  into  the  sky  as  many  streams  as  all  the  rivers  in  the 
world  are  pouring  into  the  sea.  1  his  keeps  the  ocean 
at  the  same  level  Irom  year  to  year.  If  it  were  not 
sending  up  ai  much  as  it  receives  from  the  rivers,  it 
would  finally  rise  on  its  shores  and  overflow  all  lands. 

The  orean,  too.  as  a  vast  fountain  of  iruitf\ilness. 
deser\'es  to  be  calhd  the  mother  of  all  living.  Out  of 
its  mighty  breusts  comes  tbe  food  of  all  tbe  population 
of  the  world.  Its  blessings  are  felt  as  truly  in  the  cen> 
tre  of  continents,  where  the  lude  inhabitant  never 
heard  of  the  ocean,  as  on  the  shore.  Ue  is  surrounded 
by  the  presence  and  bounty  ot  tbe  sea.  It  looks  out 
upon  him  from  tbe  violet  of  the  garden  and  every 
spire  of  graM  that  drips  with  morning  dew;  ft-om  tbe 
rustling  raiks  of  the  golden  corn  and  tbe  shining 
grain  that  fills  the  arms  ol  the  I'eaper;  from  his  burst' 
ing  presses  and  his  barns  tbat  are  filled  with  plenty. 
The  sea  makes  wealth  for  him  and  bis  c  i  dren,  though, 
living  a  thousand  leagues  from  the  shore,  he  may  never 
have  looked  on  its  crested  beauiy,  or  beard  its  eternal 
anthem.  Though  it  bears  no  harvest  on  its  owr  boom, 
it  sustains  all  the  harvests  of  the  world.  Though  a 
desert,  it  makes  ah  the  other  wi  derucsses  to  bud  and 
blcssot)  as  the  rore 

In  the  second  plac,  the  ocean  is  essen'ial  to  moder* 
ate  the  temperature  of  the  world.  The  vertical  rays 
of  the  sun  pour  into  it  a  heat  like  fire.  Ihe  waters 
flow  off  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  equatcr  and  are 
gathered  into  the  GuIf'Stieam,  a  conducting  pipe  thir. 
ty-six  thousand  miles  in  length.  A  double  purpoae  is 
served  by  these  currents.  '» hey  bear  away  that  super- 
fluous heat  wh'ch,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  rend'  r 
th<>  regrons  of  the  equator  intolerable.  *They  induce 
the  cold  currents  from  tbe  icy  latitudes  which,  movini; 
towards  the  equator,  bear  immense  icebergs  to  cool  ita 
fiery  waters.  Each  region  gives  to  the  other  what  it 
has  in  excess,  and  receives  from  the  other  that  in  which 
it  !•>  deficient.  The  poles  are  warmed  by  the  »un  which 
does  not  reach  the  poles.  Ihe  tiop'cs  are  cooled  by 
the  ice  which  cannot  be  formed  within  tbe  tiopics. 

The  third  important  use  of  the  seals  to  be  a  perpetu- 
al source  of  health  to  the  world.  Without  it  there 
could  be  no  drainage  for  the  land,  which  would  be^ 
come  one  vast  mass  of  corruption.  It  is  as  necessary 
for  carrying  away  the  feculence  of  death  as  for  distrib- 
uting the  pof  iUve  materials  of  life.  It  is  the  scavenger 
of  the  world.  Its  ageacy  is  omnipotent.  Its  vigilance 
is  omnipresent,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  where  no  sanitary  committee 
could  ever  come,  no  police  ever  penetrate.  It  has  a 
myriad  eyes  and  a  million  bands,  certainly  explorios 
every  lurking  source  of  decay.  These  results  are  great 
beyond  conception.    But  this  is  not  all,    The  winds 
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whose  wings  are  he«^y  with  the  malaria  of  the  lands 
orer  which  they  have  bf>eD  borne,  plunge  upon  the 
deep  and  play  with  its  roMog  billows  till  their  whole 
tnbetaDce  is  washed  and  winnowed  and  sifted.  Ihey 
All  their  mighty  lungs  orce  more  with  the  sweet 
breath  of  ocean  and  re^ara  to  the  fitinting  hosts  that 
wait  for  them  in  mountain  and  valley  andpli'.n,  *i11 
whole  drooping  continents  lifr  up  their  roice  an 
mingle  with  the  sea  that  has  waVed  them  from  the  r 
sleep,  and  poured  such  tides  ot  morning  ]if<*  throut^b 
all  their  shrivelled  arteries.  By  its  mech^nioal  and  itt- 
chemical  powers  ih  the  sea  cet  for  the  healinsr  of  th«> 
nations,  feeding  their  nostrils  with  the  breath  of  life. 
and  repairing  the  waste  and  weakness  of  their  growing 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  sea  is  set  to  ftaraish  the  great 
pathwaysof  the  world.  One  of  i  he  first  impressions 
in  loolcing  upon  the  sea  is  that  it  is  a  great  barrier. 
puts  the  continents  much  farther  asunder  than  the\ 
would  otherwise  be,  and  acts  as  an  unsocial  force 
hindering  the  intercourse  of  the  world.  Instead  of  s 
harrier,  the  sea  is  a  road  across  the  barrier.  Instead  of 
patting  the  ends  of  the  earth  fkrtber  apart  it  bringp 
them  nearer  together.  Instead  of  an  unsocial,  si  enn- 
ting  force  among  the  nations,  it  is  the  means  oftheii 
aquaintan  e.  and  the  eternal  bond  of  their  fellowship 
It  does  draw  a  d>cL«ive  boundary  around  a  nation. 
and  keep  its  popnlstion  in  on  every  s'de.  Boundaries 
are  necewary  to  give  individuality  to  nations  as  ti 
men.  There  must  be  an  outline  to  their  personality 
and  the  firmer  that  outline  Is  drawn,  the  deeper  the  in- 
tensity |Of  life  they  are  apt  to  possess.  Whtn  man  cai 
lay  the  keel,  and  spread  the  Fail,  and  poise  the  needle 
and  map  the  stars,  the  sea  t^urrenders  to  him  as  to  lt» 
lord,  unlocks  the  ga^es  of  distant  continerts  to  his  ap 
proach  and  pours  the  riches  of  the  globe  at  his  feet 
Th«t  which  was  a  bar  to  progress  becomes  a  path  o 
aaeh  easy  trar«>l  as  could  not  have  be  n  construct  db' 
all  the  arts  of  man.  Bad  the  globe  been  one  vast  ui< 
broken  continent  of  fand,  its  inhabitanta  would  hnvi 
been  as  fisr  apart  as  thouj^h  they  lived  on  dii^tane  plan 
ets.  All  effective  communication  A^onld  have  been  im 
possible.  'I  here  i^  not  a  single  railway  across  eithe 
eontirent,  but  the  broad  path  of  the  sea,  that  requite 
BO  building  or  rep^iring,  lias  strechfd  between  an 
around  hem  ever  since  the  first  creation  of  man 

In  tlie  fifth  pl^ce,  the  ocean  furnishes  an  inexhausti 
ble  store-house  of  power  for  the  world.  The  two  great 
est  available  powers  known  to  man  are  runring  wate 
and  'team.  Both  these  <ome  ou^  of  thes<>a.  The  oceai 
fa  not  that  idle  creature  that  it  se^ms,  stretching  it 
▼a4t,  lazy  length  betwcru  the  continents,  with  its  hu/* 
balk  sleeping  along  the  shore.  It  U  a  giant  who  leave 
his  oozy  bed  and  comes  upon  the  land  to  epend  hi^ 
strength  in  man's  service. 

The  sixth  essential  office  of  the  ocean  is  to  be  a  va«- 
atore-honseoflife.  What  miud  of  man  can  fo^m  i 
conception  of  the  infinitude  of  animal  existence  wit 
which  the  sea  is  filled.  Whole  tribes  of  men  are  noui  ■ 
ished  by  it.  Even  civilized  lands  levy  immen§e  contri- 
butions upon  it  It  furnishe*!  a  dwelling  place  for  ai 
inconceivable  immensity  of  life. 

The  last  n>  e  of  the  sea  is  a  geological  one.  It  is  th- 
aretiitect  oi  the  worU.  It  has  quarried  its  material 
brought  them  to  their  place  and  bnilt  them  layer  abov- 
layer.  The  coolingcrust  of  the  globe  h^d  become  ore 
solid  rock  whe  •  the  w.ters  were  let  In  upon  it,  ar  < 
Joined  with  fire  and  froet  in  disintegrating,  and  grind 
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ing,  and  pulverizing  i  s  surface  uv'til  the  various  earths 
werf  separated  from  thei)*  rooky  prison,  assorted,  each 
after  its  kind,  cemented  firmly  in  their  places,  and 
built  s  ory  above  story  until  manv  thousands  offset  in 
thickness.  Ard  so  the  grea  house  of  man  being  built, 
and  finished,  and  furnished  beneath  the  sea  with  end- 
less stores  of  all  things  needful— coal,  iron,  marble, 
copper  and  gold— it  felt  the  uplifting  hand  of  God,  and 
arting  the  waves,  rose  into  the  upper  world— a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  hiah  as  the  heavens,  deep  as  the 
centre,  wide  as  the  firmament,  bright  as  the  l^ght,  a 
glorious  habitation,  waiting  for  the  footstep,  the  voice 
and  the  countenance  of  its  great  coming  master,  man. 
All  the  continents  of  the  earth  have  thus  been  builded 
by  the  hand  of  the  Fea.  and  were  it  not  for  its  agency, 
the  w  hole  surface  of  the  world  would  be  to-day  a  crust 
of  granite  rock. 

The  Institute  adjourned  to  Jieet  in  the  nigh  School 
Hall,  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Institute  re-assembled  in  the  afternoon  st  two 
j'clock,  in  the  Hi<h  School  Hall.  Previous  to  the 
transaction  of  any  business,  the  following  re-iolution, 
ofTered  by  the  &ev.  £.  M .  Stone,  was  passed  unanimous- 
ly :- 

Jiesolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  present- 
ed to  the  Rev.  Leonard  Swain,  D.  D.,  for  the  eloquent, 
impressive  and  instructive  address  delivered  by  him 
Uiis  morning,  and  that  the  Secretary  communicate  to 
him  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Th9  Institute  then  resumed  the  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  the  mecha'>ical  operations  of  Atith- 
(netio  hhonldte  performed  by  the  child  without  his 
understanding  the  principles  upon   which   they  are 
bat-ed.    This  debate  was  p  irtioipated  in  by  Bev.  Messrs. 
'V'lllard,  Stone  and  Leach,  Prof  Greene,  and  Messrs. 
VIowry,  Ladd,  Eastman,  Pierce,  Snow,  Manchester,  De- 
Munn,  Austin  and  Kendall.    T^e  di«oussion  was  a 
iost  piquant  and  animated  one,  and  was  well  sustain- 
•d  by  sharp  and  close  reasoning  on  both  sides,  the  sub- 
ject, being  well  calculated  to  exero'se  the  an  lytical 
owers  of  the  disputants  a9  well  as  to  elicit  the  results 
tf  their  practical  experience  as  teachers. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  separated  at  6  o'clock, 
fter  passing  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
rovidenoefor  their  Mberal  entertainment;  to  the  R^'V. 
i.  G.  Northup  and  Bev.  Dr.  Swain  for  their  interest- 
oglecture.4;  to  Seth  Sumner,  Esq.,  and  the  scholars 
if  the  Grammar  Schools,  lor  aiding  to  the  interest  of 
he    exe  cise^  by  their   appropriate   and  acceptable 
•msic;  to  the  Beneficent  and  Central  Congregational 
hurches,  for  the  ut-e  of  the'r  vestreys,  and  the  High 
•School,  for  the  use  ot  its  hal ,  for  the  meetings  of  tU 
Institute. 

Education.  —  Education  does  not  commeme 
vith  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with  a  mother's 
oi)k  *— with  a  father's  smile  of  approbation  —  with 
I  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  broth- 
•r's  noble  act  of  forbearance  —  with  handfuls  of 
lowers  in  green  and  daisy  meadows  —  with  bird's 
lests  admired  but  not  touched  —  with  creeping 
mts  and  almost  imperceptible  emmets — with  hnm- 
ning  bees  and  glass  bee-hives  —  with  pleasant 
valks  in  shady  lanes,  and  with  thoughts  directed  in 
iweet  and  kindly  tones,  and  words  to  mature  to  acts 
)f  benevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtue  and  to  the  source 
of  all  good,  God  himselL— Feriikwii  School  Journal, 
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Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  CentreviUe. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  op  Instruction 
held  a  special  meeting  at  CentreviUe,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  January  18th  and  19th,  1861. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Joshua  Ken- 
dall, principal  of  the  State  Normal  School.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brayton,  of  Centre- 
viUe. 

A  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Rev.  Abel  Gard- 
ner, on  the  subject  of  Education,  considered  in 
both  its  past  and  present  phases.  The  lecturer 
treated  the  subject  m  a  very  interesting  manner, 
and  some  of  his  allusions  to  the  past  were  very 
amusing,  which  the  audience  did  not  fall  to  appre- 
ciate. At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Institute 
adjourned. 

BATUEDAT  MORNING. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock,  by 
the  President,  J.  J.  Ladd.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  Abel  Gardner.  The  President  stated  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  what  was  expected  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  all  others  pres- 
ent who  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  improved  methods  of  instruction. 

The  subject  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  its  defects 
and  the  better  way^  was  announced  for  discussion. 

Mr.  DeMunn,  of  Providence,  opened  the  discus- 
sion, and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Kendall  and 
Manchester. 

After  a  reeesSf  Mr.  Kendall,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  gave  a  familiar  lecture,  interspersed  with 
questions,  both  from  the  lecturer  and  audience,  on 
the  education  of  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
It  was  a  novel  mode  of  combined  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion, but  very  interesting  and  profitable.  After 
the  lecture  the  Institute  adjourned. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  at  1}  o'clock, 
by  the  President. 

The  subject,  *•  Are  Public  Examinations  Profit- 
able," was  taken  up,  and  a  spirited  discussion  fol- 
lowed, participated  in  by  Messrs.  DeMunn,  Ladd, 
Willard,  Snow,  Kistler,  Spaulding,  Kendall  and 
Manchester.  Strong  grounds  were  taken  on  both 
sides,  while  some  took  a  middle  course;  yet  all 
admitted  that  there  was  an  evil  attending  public 
examinations. 

After  a  recess,  the  subject  of  The  R.  I.  School- 
master was  taken  up.  and  its  merits  and  its  needs 
were  set  forth  with  great  clearness  snd  earnest- 
ness, by  Messrs.  Ladd,  Spaulding,  DeMunn  and 
Kendall.  After  the  remarks  of  the  above-named 
gentlemen,  a  committee  was  appointed,  who  se- 
cured several  new  names  as  subscribers  for  The 
Schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Manchester  then,  by  request,  exercised  the 
Institute  for  a  short  time  in  gymnastics. 

The  remaining  half  hour  of  the  session  was 
spent  in  an  informal  consideration  of  some  per- 
plexing cases  of  deportment  in  school.    The  pre- 


sentation of  the  cases  and  some  of  the  remedies 
proposed  excited  the  risibles  of  the  audience  to  a 
healthy  degree. 

The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  frequent  sing- 
ing from  the  school  choir  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Adams, 
taught  and  led  by  himself,  to  whom  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  for  the  active  interest  he 
took  in  promoting  the  pleasure  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  DeMunn  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be 
tendered  to  Rev.  Abel  Gardner  and  Joshua  Ken- 
dall for  their  interesting,  instructive  and  practical 
lectures  before  the  Institute ;  also,  to  Mr.  D.  R. 
Adams  for  the  warm  interest  he  has  manifested  in 
providing  for  the  entertainment  of  teachers ;  and 
to  the  M.  E.  Society  for  the  use  of  their  vestry, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  CentreviUe  for  the  interest 
they  have  shown  in  the  objects  of  this  meeting. 

After  uniting  in  singing  the  Doxology,  the  Insti- 
tute adjourned. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings 
we  have  attended.  A  greater  familiarity  and  easf* 
was  apparent  among  the  members,  and  a  greater 
readiness  was  exhibited  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises and  occupy  the  time.  Let  every  teacher  at- 
tend these  meetings  for  social  improvement  as  well 
as  intellectual  and  professional. 


AMT    OFPEB. 


The  Publishers  of  The  Rhode  IsLANb  School- 
master are  authorized  to  make  the  following  offer : 

A  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictiona- 
ry, on  fine,  sized  and  calendered  paper,  in  English 
calf  binding,  as  a  premium  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  Importance  op'  the  Dictionary  in  the 
School-room,  its  more  general  use,  not  only  as 
indispensable  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  use  of 
language,  but  in  its  relation  to  all  the  studies  of 
the  school,  —  grammar,  arithmetic,  reading,  spell- 
ing, composition,  etc.,  and  the  advantage  to  each 
pupil  of  being  possessed  of  a  .suitable  school  dic- 
tionary of  his  own. 

The  essays  to  be  submitted  to  the  Boai  d  of  Edi- 
tors of  this  journal  —  not  to  exceed  three  pages  of 
the  journal— the  prize  essay  to  be  published  in 
the  journal,  any  others  offered  at  the  discretion  of 
the  editors,  giving  or  withholding  the  author's 
name,  at  the  author's  desire,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  prise  essay,  where  the  name  is  to  be  given. 
Essays  to  be  sent  in  by  the  first  of  March.  It  is 
not  desired  that  partisan  ground  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  any  particular  dictionary. 
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Jttatfiematicis. 


CoxxuxiCATiONS  foT  this  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Looadale  ;  otbermse  to  S,  W.  DeMunn,  Providence. 


i  L  Z  K  (   '0  J^nd  X  and  y  by  guad- 


Changing  signs, 


For  the  Schoohnaster. 

Bolations  of  the  Problem  in  Eguations  in  the 

November  Number. 

TIBST  SOLUTION. 

The  following:  is  the  generalization  of  Bev.  A. 
B.  Loveirs  solution  of  the  **  celebrated  problem  " 
which  I  have  recently  effected. 

"  Given  x»  + 

X 

raties" 

Adding,  a«  +  y«-far  +  y=aa +6  =  »...•  (1) 

Separating  and  transposing  (1)  by  Mr.  L.'s  mas- 
terly strategem,  we  have 

9  8 

a4  +  x =  —j^  —  y +  —  ....  (2) 

2  2 

2  2 

Multiplying  together  the  last  two  equations, 

4 

4 
Prom  this  subtract  j  s  multiplied  into  eq.  (2)  and 
there  results 

3*                 3»         j« 
— «♦— 2«»+( l)a«  +  — a; :s=  — y*— 23/>+ 

4  4  8 

Transposing, 

,*-.»*+ 2j/»-2a^-C--l)s/*+( 1)^  — 

4  4 

5s       a«       8« 

— 1/  +  -X  +  — =0. 

4         4  4 

DiTide  this  last  by  eq.  (1)  transposed,  that  is,  by 
^4-a^H*y +  «  — «,  and  we  obtain 

1^— a-+y-« =  0  ....  (3) 


(1). 


l^  +  a-H-y+aj— 5  =  0 

5s  5a 

Adding  last  two,  2j^  +  2y  =  —  ;  .-.  »«  +  y=s: —, 

4  8 


the  qnadratie ;  whence  y  =  i  [— 1  ±  ^  i  (5«  +  2)]. 

3s 
Subtracting  (3)  from  (1)  we  have  2a^4-2a:=  — ; 

4 

3s 


..a«4-x  =  — ;  whence  as=J[—l±y"J(3s+2)  J. 

o 
SuffiOd,  Ct.  f,  G. 


BSCOND  SOLUTION. 

Mr,  Editor : — I  send  you  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, 

"  Given  x«  +  y  =  7*)  to  Jind  x  and  y  by  guad-' 
x  +  y«  =  ll,  5  ratica." 
Transposing  Ist,  afl — 4  =  3  — y;  transposing  2d, 
a:— 2  =  9— ^.      Let  S=ar-f-2,  and  D=a:— 2, 


then  S.D  =  3 — y,  and  D  s 


3-y 


From  second, 


3-y 

D  =  9-y«,  .• =  9-y». 

S 

y  3 

Transposing  we  hare  y*—  —  =  9  —  — ,    Complet- 
S  S 

y         1  3        1 

ing  the  square,  y* H =9 h— *-. 

S       4S^  S       4SS 

1  1 

Extracting  root,  y =  3  —  — ,    .•.v=3.  This 

2S  2S 

ralue  of  y  substituted  in  first  equation,  gives 

a5«  =  4 

X  =2. 
We8terly,  w.  H.  w. 


[Upon  a  cursory  examination  of  the  above  solu- 
tions, before  going  to  press,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  them  very  ingenious  and  scholarly  pro- 
ductions. We  can  appreciate  the  high  order  of 
satisfaction  our  correspondents  enjoyed  upon  their 
achievement.  But  we  are  disappointed  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  discover  that  either  of  them  is  a  per- 
fectly general  solution  of  the  equations.  The  first 
solution  is  designed  to  present  the  ^^en^a/ method ; 
and  indeed  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  such, 
but,  in  its  present  form  at  least,  it  does  not  prove 
to  be,  as  the  formulas  do  not  apply  to  all  cases ; 
e.  y.f  call  o  =  7,  6  =  11.  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  second  solution,  and  we  do  not  obtain  the  re- 
sults found  by  that  method.  But  calling  a  =  13, 
6  =  19,  we  find  2  =  3,  or — 4,  y  =  4,  or — 5;  the 
positive  roots  verify,  the  negative  ones  do  not. 

We  presume  our  correspondent  did  not  subject 
his  formulas  to  this  test. 

The  second  solution  is  very  interesting  and  con- 
venient for  particular  cases,  but  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  generalize  it ;  and  there  is  something 
very  peculiar  about  this  solution  as  well  as  the  oth- 
er ;  the  second  values  are  not  directly  obtainable. 
Our  correspondent  extended  his  solution  to  the 
getting  of  these,  but  the  operation  not  appearing 
perfectly  satisfactory,  is  omitted.  Second  values 
may  sometimes  be  merely  roots  of  solution.  We 
think  our  readers  will  be  satisfied  of  one  thing, 
however  :  that,  at  least,  "  the  nut  is  cracked,** 
This  famous  problem  has  been  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  and  educational  journals  for  years.  We 
think  these  are  the  first  solutions  that  have  been 
published ;  and  we  are  proud  to  present  them  in 
the  pages  of  Thb  Sohoolmastbb.— j.  m.  b.] 
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For  the  Schoolmaftter. 

Solution  of  the  Triangle  Problem  in  the 

December  Number. 

««  Given  the  lengths  of  three  lifiea^  10.  12  and  15 
rodSt  drawn  from  a  point  toithin  a  triangle^  and 
equally  distant  from  each  aide,  to  the  several  angles, 
to  find  the  sides.** 

Conceive  a  trianjtle  ABC;  P  the  given  point, 
such  that  PB  =  15  =  a.  PA  =  12  =  6,  PC  =s  10  =»  c, 
and  P  equally  distant  from  the  sides. 

It  may  be  easily  proved  that  the  three  given 

lines  bisect  the  respe.  tive  angles  of  the  triangle. 

Leta:=  either  angle  at  B,  y=s  either  angle  A,  at 

and  z  the  distance  of  the  point  P  from  the  sides,  or 

the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle  ;  then  the  angles 

between  PC  and  the  radii  are  each  =s  (x  +  ^) ;  then 

the  equations  of  the  problem  are 

a  sin  jc  =  2....  (1) 

b  sin  yBz,,»,  (2) 

e  cos  (x  -f  y)  =  «  . . . .  (3) 

Expanding  (3),        c(cos  x  oosy— sin  x  sin  y)  =  z. 

z  z 

From  (1),  (2),  sin  «  =  — ,  sin  y  =r  — -. 

a  b 

2« 


Natural   &titntt. 

CoMMUNiCATioxs  fof  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  1.  F.  Cadt«  Warren. 


Multiplying, 


Bin  X  sin  y  = , 

ab 


Also  cos  x=  ^  (1  —  sin  *a:),  cos  y  =  ^  (1  —  sin  *y). 
Substituting  for  sin  ^x  and  sin  «y  their  values,  re- 
ducing and  multiplying, 


cos  X  cos  y  =  • 


^(a'-«  —  25)  (63—22) 


ab 


Substituting  ir  eq.  (3),  these  values  of  sin  x  sin  y, 
cos  X  cos  y,  and  reducing,  we  have  the  final  equa- 
tion, 

a^  +  b^*  +  a^b*         a«6»c« 

-g8_|_ 28 =0. 

2abc  2 

Restoring  the  values  of  a,  6,  c,  and  reducing,  we 
obtain         z^  +  19.2o3'  —  933  =  0,  whence 

z =  5.973373479900776. 
"We  now  easily  find  x  =  23°  28',  2x  =  46°  66',   and 
y  =^  290  51',  2y  3*  59o  42',  and  the  sides  to  be  as 
follows :    AB  =  21.777,  BC  =23.138,  AC  =  15.356 
rods. 

[This  solution  is  substantially  the  same  as  given 
by  two  correspondents,  C.  D.  B.,  Valley  Falls,  and 
H.  A.  S.,  Lonsdale  High  SchooL^'En,] 


A&ITHMETICA.L  Question.  —  A  gentleman,  in 
disposing  of  his  property,  willed  to  his  wife  ^,  and 
to  his  son  }  of  his  estate,  if,  of  children,  he  left 
only  a  son ;  and  to  his  wife  |,  and  to  his  daughter 
^,  if  he  left  only  a  daughter.  Now,  at  his  decease, 
he  left  both  a  son  and  daughter,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  widow  received  $3203  less  than  if  he  had 
left  only  a  daughter,  What  would  she  have  re- 
ceived if  he  had  left  only  a  sou  ? 

SiaUravilU.  A.  F.  K. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Microttcope. 

It  is  probable  that  the  magnifying  power  of  cer- 
tain transparent  substances  was  known  at  a  very 
early  period.  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  the  year  1852,  Sir  David  Brewster  main- 
tained that  a  rude  lens  of  rock  crystal,  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nimrod 
in  Nineveh,  was,  in  his  opinion,  intended  for  opti- 
cal purposes.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  the  imper- 
fect lens  found  by  Mr.  Layard  is,  doubtless,  the 
earliest  artificial  magnifier  at  present  known. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  globules  of  glass,  which 
were  called  "burning  spheres,"  were  known  to 
the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  "Sen- 
eca also  alludes  to  the  magnifying  power  of  a  glass 
globe  filled  with  water."  But  neither  of  these 
seem  to  have  been  employed  as  optical  i:istruroent8 
for  purposes  of  any  practical  importance.  In  fact, 
no  optical  instruments,  intended  for  the  examina- 
tion of  minute  objects,  or  for  the  purposes  of  sci- 
entific investigation,  seem  to  have  been  in  use  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry. Dr.  Brewster  contends  that  the  telescope  was 
n:  t  in  use  previous  to  this  date  ;  and,  although  it 
has  been  claimed  that  the  Jansens  of  Holland  con- 
structed a  compound  microscope  as  early  as  the 
year  1593.  there  seems  to  be  no  8ati8factory  evi- 
dence that  the  microscope  was  in  use  at  an  earlier 
period  than  that  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has  as- 
signed to  the  telescope. 

The  single  microscope  began  to  be  generally 
known  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  by  the  use  of  single  lenses  having 
very  convex  surfaces  that  Leeuwenhoeck,  Lieber- 
kuhn,  Swammerdam  ai'd  oth«*rs  about  this  time 
"examined  the  invisible  forms  of  nature,"  and 
awakened  a  deep  interest  in  these  methods  of  ob- 
servation. But,  wonderful  as  the  results  secured 
by  these  philosophers  appeared  at  the  time,  and 
worthy  of  admiration  as  they  still  are  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  at- 
tained, they  are  very  meagre  compared  with  those 
secured  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  its  present 
form.  The  single  microscope,  after  receiving  eve- 
ry possible  improvement,  is  but  an  imperfect  in- 
strument. It  may  be  made  to  possess  a  high  mag- 
nifying power,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  narrow  field 
of  view,  and  is  subject  to  several  other  inevitable 
imperfections.  For  nice  observations  it  is  com- 
paratively worthless.  A  pocket  magnifier,  con- 
sisting of  from  one  to  three  double  convex  lenaes* 
and  which  may  be  purchased  for  from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  and  fifty,  is  exceeding  convenient  for 
many  general  purposes,  but  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  delicate  observationB. 
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The  compound  microscope  is  emphatically  a 
modern  invention,  and  as  at  present  constructed  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  perfect  instrument. 
It  is  the  r<;salt  of  various  discoveries  and  improve- 
mentH  by  different  individuals.  There  were  seve- 
ral formidable  obstacles  to  overcome  before  it  at- 
tained its  present  degree  of  perfection.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  what  are  termed  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberration.  From  the  first  of  these 
three  results  a  confusion  of  images,  or  an  unequal 
distinctness  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  ob- 
ject, owing  to  the  fact  that  rays  falling  nearer  the 
axis  of  the  lens  suffer  less  refraction  than  thos^ 
which  fall  near  its  margin.  Hence  arises  what 
maybe  termed  a  series  of focif  formed  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre  of  the  lens.  It  was 
found  that  this  defect  could  be  measurably  obvi- 
ated by  giving  a  different  degree  of  convexity  to 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  lens.  The  spherical  aber- 
ration of  a  single  lens  is  said  to  be  least  when  the 
radii  of  the  curvature  of  its  faces  are  in  the  ratio 
to  each  other  ot  about  one  to  six.  This  is  the  mode 
of  correction  adopted  in  the  cheap  French  and 
German  microscopes,  in  which,  as  a  consequence, 
the  field  of  view  is  uniformly  narrow. 

Chromatic  aberration  is  an  error  incident  to  any 
single  microscope.  Of  whatever  material  it  is 
composed,  no  single  lens  gives  equal  refraction  to 
the  difft  rently  colored  rays  which  compose  white 
light.  Hence  its  use  results  in  the  production  of 
prismatic  colors.  This  tendency  is  diminished  by 
decreasing  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  making 
the  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  light  very  small. 
Lessening  the  diameter  diminishes  the  tendency 
to  dispersion  of  the  rays,  while  the  diminished 
aperture  admits  a  series  of  rays  which  somewhat 
approach  parallelism  falling  in  proximity  to  the 
axis  of  the  lens.  A  further  diminution  of  this 
tendency  is  secured,  by  placing  together  two  or 
three  lenses  of  moderate  curvature,  and  using 
them  in  connection.  This  form  of  adjustment 
eonstitutes  the  ** doublets  and  triplets"  employed 
in  the  cheap  French  and  German  instruments. 
The  nicest  possible  adjustment  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, leaves  an  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
amount  of  aberration. 

A  more  important  improvement  was  introduced 
near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  John  Dol 
land,  of  London.  **  By  combining  a  double-con- 
vex lens  of  crown  glass  with  a  concave  lens  of 
flint  glaas,  he  succeeded  in  constructing  an  object 
glaaa  for  the  tele^copct  in  which  the  greater  disper- 
sive power  of  the  flint  glass  served  to  correct  the 
aberration  of  the  convex  lens  of  crown  glass,  while 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  refractive  power  of 
the  crown  glass  remained  as  the  efficient  power  of 
the  compound  lens."  This  proved  an  entirely  suc- 
cessful mode  of  constructing  achromatic  lenses  for 
the  telescope,  but  new  difficulties  arose  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  mi 
eroicope.     It  was  found  to  be  extremely  difficult 


to  construct  lenses  so  small  as  were  requisite  for 
the  microscope,  and  at  the  same  time  to  work  their 
surfaces  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  avoid  aberra- 
tioii.  Again  the  lenses  in  tele^opes  require  long 
foci,  and  are  adapted  to  receive  rays  that  are  near- 
ly parallel.  Hence  they  require  but  a  moderate 
degree  of  convexity  compared  with  that  needed  in 
the  microscope.  "  It  was  also  found  that  when 
the  aberrations  of  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass 
were  corrected  by  a  concave  lens  of  flint  g<ass,  if 
the  diameter  of  the  lens  was  enlarged  beyond  very 
moderate  limits,  the  correction  for  the  border  of 
the  lens  became  too  great  in  proportion  to  the 
central  portion,  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
limit,  and  that  a  very  small  one,  to  the  available 
aperture  of  achromatic  lenses  constructed  on  this 
principle.  So  great,  and  apparently  invincible, 
were  these  difficulties  that,  as  late  as  1824,  such 
philosophers  as  Biot  and  WoUston  predicted  that 
the  compound  achromatic  microscope  could  never 
be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  the 
achromatic  telescope." 

In  overcoming  these  apparently  ''invincible'* 
difficulties,  the  discoveries  and  expedients  of  the 
eminent  English  microscopist,  Joseph  Jackson 
Leister,  Esq.,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Koyal  Society  in  the  year 
1830,  he  showed  how,  by  taking  advantage  of  cer- 
tain newly  discovered  properties  in  achromatic 
lenses,  compound  object  glasses,  consisting  of 
three  compound  lenses,  could  be  constructed  so  as 
to  transmit  a  large  angular  pencil  of  light,  wholly 
free  from  aberration,  and  giving  at  the  same  time 
perfect  definition  over  an  entirely  flat  field  of 
view.  This  may  be  considered  the  triumphant 
discovery  in  the  construction  of  the  microscope. 
Subsequent  improvements,  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  Leister's  discoveries,  have 
rendered  the  compound  achromatic  microscope  as 
perfect  for  all  the  purposes  of  its  use  as  is  the 
finest  achromatic  telescope  for  viewing  objects  at 
a  distance. 

The  best  modem  microscopes  consist  of  an  ob- 
ject-glass composed  of  three  compound  lenses,  and 
what  is  called  a  negative  eye  piece.  Each  of  the 
three  lenses  of  the  objective  consists  of  a  plano- 
concave lens  of  flint  glass  and  a  double  convex 
lens  of  crown  ''lass.  These  are  proportioned  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  most  effectually  obviate 
chromatic  aberration ;  their  curvature  is  made  to 
precisely  correspond,  and  ihey  are  so  perfectly  ce- 
mented together  as  to  have  the  appearance  and 
practical  effect  of  entire  solidity.  The  cementing 
prevents  the  loss  of  light  from  reflection,  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  at  the  cemented  sur- 
faces. The  three  compound  plano-convex  lenses 
which  make  up  the  object-glass  are  carefully  set 
in  a  short  tube,  so  as  to  present  their  flat  surfaces 
towards  the  objects  examined.  The  negative  eye- 
piece consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  having 
their  plane  surfaces  directed  towards  the  eye.    It 
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derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  the 
itaage  to  be  formed  behind  the  first  lens,  while  the 
second  is  only  employed  for  viewing  the  image. 

In  this  connection  I  shall  venture  to  quote,  at 
the  risk,  perhaps,  of  some  slight  obscurity,  the 
following  statement  of  the  principles  discovered 
by  Mr.  Leister,  as  presented  in  the  Illustrated 
Scientific  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  I.  and  W. 
Grunow  &  Co.,  of  New  Haven^  Connecticut : 

*'  In  lenses  formed  as  above  mentioned,  with  a 
plano-concave  lens  of  flint  glass  and  a  double  con- 
vex lens  of  crown,  rendered  achromatic  by  proper 
adjustment  of  the  curves  of  the  two  lenses,  there 
is  some  point  not  far  from  the  principal  focus,  on 
the  plane  side  of  the  compound  lens,  and  situated 
in  its  axis,  from  which  the  light  falling  upon  the 
lens  is  transmitted  free  also  from  spherical  aberra- 
tion, and  emerging  either  nearly  parallel,  or  tend- 
ing to  a  conjugate  focus  within  the  tube  of  the  mi-r 
croscope.  If  the  radiant  point  is  brought  nearer 
to  the  lens,  the  spherical  aberration  will  be  over- 
corrected  ;  but  if  the  radiant  continues  to  approach 
the  lens,  another  point  will  be  found  for  which  the 
spherical  aberration  is  again  exactly  balanced. 
For  every  radiant  point  still  nearer  to  the  lens,  or 
more  distant  than  the  first  point,  the  spherical  ab 
erration  will  be  under-corrected.  The  two  radiant 
points  for  which  the  lens  is  perfectly  corrected, 
both  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  are 
called  the  aplanatie  foci.  When  the  longer  aplan- 
atic  focus  is  used,  the  marginal  rays  of  an  oblique 
pencil  (from  a  point  on  one  side  of  the  axisj  are 
distorted  so  that  the  objects  seen  in  the  borders  of 
the  field  appear  fringed  with  a  coma  extending 
outwards,  while  the  contrary  effect  of  a  coma  di- 
rected towards  the  centre  of  the  field  is  produced 
from  the  shorter  focus.  The  correction  of  chro- 
matic aberration,  like  that  of  the  spherical,  tends 
to  excess  in  the  marginal  rays. 

*•  These  principles  afford  the  means  of  destroying 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  both  aberrations  in  a 
large  focal  pencil,  by  combining  two  or  more  achro- 
matic lenses  in  a  single  object  glass.  The  rays  of 
light  from  an  object  are  received  by  the  anterior 
combination  from  its  shorter  aplanatie  focus,  and 
are  transmitted  to  a  second  achromatic  lens,  of 
such  form,  and  so  placed,  as  to  receive  the  rays  in 
the  direction  of  its  longer  aplanatie  focus.  If  the 
lenses  are  fixed  at  this  distance,  the  radiant  point 
may  be  moved  backward  and  forward,  as  required 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  length  of  the  micro- 
scope, without  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  cor- 
rections ;  since  the  motion  of  the  radiant  point 
produces  opposite  and  equivalent  errors  in  the  two 
compound  lenses.  Slight  errors  in  color  may  be 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner  by  their  opposUes, 
and  thus  we  not  only  acquire  fine  correction  for 
the  central  ray,  but  all  coma  of  oblique  pencils  is 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  field  is  rendered  beauti- 
fully flat  and  distinct." 

It  is  by  exceedingly  delicate  adjustments,  made 
in  accordance  with  these  principles,  that  the  mi- 
croscope has  become  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  perfect  of  all  modern  inventions.  Of  its  use 
and  value  as  a  means  of  investigation  and  disco- 
very, and  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  science 
and  society  from  its  use,  I  have,  at  present,  neither 
spaet  nor  time  to  speak.  i.  f.  c. 


QUESTIONS    FOB 


Communications  for  this  Department  shonld  be  ad- 
drassed  to  A.  J.  Mamchb8TB&,  Providence. 


1.  A  kite,  304  feet  high,  is  directly  over  a  spot 
400  feet  from  the  boy  who  holds  the  end  of  the 
string  in  his  hand  4  feet  above  the  ground.  How 
long  is  the  string  if  it  sags  one-fiftieth  its  length, 
and  supposing  the  ground  to  be  level  ? 

2.  A  man  went  to  market  with  24^  bushels  of 
potatoes,  valued  at  $.62^  per  bushel,  but  on  his 
way  he  lost  one  quart  out  of  each  bushel ;  —  for 
what  must  he  sell  the  remainder  a  bushel  to  lose 
nothing  ? 

3.  The  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  2363 
square  feet.  Required  its  hypothenuse  if  the  base 
and  perpendicular  are  equal. 

4.  There  was  a  liberty  pole,  150  feet  high,  stand- 
ing upon  a  mound  25  feet  high,  whose  top  being 
partly  broken  off  touched  the  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  mound  a  horizontal  distance  of  70  feet  from 
the  pole.  Required  the  length  of  that  part  of  the 
pole  standing. 

5.  Divide  144  into  two  such  parts  that  if  the 
greater  be  divided  by  the  less  the  quotient  will  be 
24. 

6.  Th'tre  are  three  towers,  A  200  feet  high,  B  80 
yards  high  and  C  190  feet  high.  B  is  directly  south 
from  A  and  stands  upon  a  mound  39  feet  above  the 
base  of  A.  C  is  east  from  6  and  its  base  is  15  feet 
lower  than  the  base  of  A.  The  horizontal  distance 
between  B  and  C  is  60  rods,  and  the  horizontal 
distance  between  A  and  B  is  18  rods  less  than  that 
between  A  and  C. 

Required  the  length  of  a  line  to  connect  the 
tops  of  A  and  C ;  also  the  tops  of  C  and  B ;  also 
to  connect  the  top  of  6  with  the  base  of  A ;  also 
to  connect  the  top  of  A  with  the  base  of  C. 

7.  A  note  ot  $550.75,  dated  Jan.  2d,  1861,  and 
payable  in  90  days,  was  discounted  at  a  bank  Jan. 
19th.  When  will  the  note  become  due  and  what 
sum  was  received  on  it  ? 

8.  What  is  the  coHt  of  the  carpet  for  a  room  12 
feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  the  carpeting  being  27 
inches  wide  and  costing  $1.50  a  yard ;  —  there  be- 
ing also  an  expense  of  12  cents  a  yard  for  sewing 
it? 

9.  A  grocer  bought  a  box  of  sugar  containing 
400  lbs.,  at  12^  cents  a  lb.  He  pays  ^  a  cent  a  lb. 
freightage,  and  there  is  a  waste  of  }  of  an  ounce 
to  each  pound.  At  what  price  per  lb.  must  he  sell 
it  to  gain  10  per  cent.  ? 

10.  How  many  tons  of  iron,  at  7-10  cent  a  lb. 
must  be  given  for  a  lot  of  land  15  rods  long  and  571 
yards  wide  and  worth  80  cents  per  square  yard  t 

SOLUTION. 
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We  present  the  solution  to  the  italicised  exam- 
ple, hoping  that  some  of  oar  rule-loring  friends 
will  offer  a  concise,  yet  explicit  rule  by  which  all 
similar  examples  may  be  solved. 

Our  rule  is  —  solve  by  correct  recuoning. 


Bolation  of  Second  Question  of  Clock  Prob- 
lem in  January  Number. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  hour,  minute  and  second 
hands  are  all  on  the  XII.  mark. 

Let  the  distance  which  the  hour  hand  travels  to 
obtain  its  required  position  be  represented  by  one 
apace. 

Then  as  the  minute-hand  travels  twelve  times  as 
fast,  it  will  be  twelve  spaces  distant  from  the  XII. 
mark  when  it  obtains  its  required  position. 

And  as  the  second-hand  travels  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  times  as  fast  as  the  hour-hand,  it  will 
have  travelled  seven  hundred  and  twenty  spaces 
when  it  has  obtained  its  required  position.  But 
in  order  to  obtain  that  position  which  is  midway 
between  the  hour  and  minute  hands,  it  will  have 
to  travel  once  entirely  around  the  dial.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  question  it  will  be 
five  and  one-half  spaces  beyond  the  hour-hand, 
and  six  and  one-half  beyond  the  XII.  mark;  the 
whole  distance  around  the  dial  will  be  seven  hun 
dred  and  twenty  minus  six  and  one-half  spaces 
(723  —  6j|),  equal  to  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
and  one-half  spaces  (713^). 

Then  make  the  proportion,  as  the  number  of 
spaces  the  hour-hand  would  travel  in  going  around 
the  dial,  is  to  the  number  of  spaces  it  does  travel 
to  obtain  its  required  position,  so  is  the  number  of 
seconds  in  time  it  would  take  it  to  travel  around 
the  dial,  to  the  number  of  seconds  it  does  take  it 
to  obtain  its  required  position. 
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Ans. 
Slatersville. 
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30 seconds  past  twelve  o'clock. 
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Problem. — ^The  following  problem,  which  oc- 
curred in  filling  out  a  deed  of  some  land,  a  short 
time  since,  was  performed  by  Xenophon  D.  Ting- 
ley  and  Charles  H.  Smart,  of  the  Hopkins  Oram- 
mar  School,  North  Providence,  and  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  some  of  the  young  mathematicians 
-who  read  The  Schoolmaster  : 

Given  the  sides  of  a  piece  of  land  in  the  form  of' 
a  trapezoid,  to  find  the  length  that  must  be  taken 
on  the  north  and  south  lines  from  the  east  end  to 
cat  ofiT  half  an  acre.  The  western  boundary  line 
1S9.2  feet  long  is  parallel  to  the  eastern,  which  is 
128.18  feet  long.  The  northern  line  is  281.2  feet, 
and  the  southern  is  274.5  feet.  j.  b.  s. 

North  Providence,  January,  1861. 


®ur  Book  liable. 

The  Amekican  Question  in  its  National  As- 
pect. Being  also  an  incidental  Reply  to  Mr. 
H.  R.  Helper's  **  Compendium  of  the  Impend- 
ing Crisis  at  the  South."  By  EHas  Peissiner, 
Professor  in  Union  College.  New  York  :  H.  H. 
Lloyd  &  Co.,  publishers,  25  Howard  Street. 
1861. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  164  pages. 
The  author  treats  his  subject  with  fair  ability,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  subject  may  possess  some 
interest  with  the  general  reader.  We  will  let  the 
author  tell  his  own  story : 

*  Slavery,  irrespective  of  its  being  right  or 
wrong,  is  a  historical  fact,  and  depends  as  such, 
in  its  rise,  growth  and  decay,  on  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  place  which  surround  it, 
and  have  surrounded  it.  in  difierent  nations  and 
periods.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  geological  and 
geographical  congeniality  with  the  most  thickly 
settled  countries  of  Europe,  the  large  immigration 
consequent  thereupon,  the  character  of  the  set- 
tlers,—  in  short,  land  and  people,  production  and 
population,  made  emancipation  easier  in  our  North- 
ern S'tates  than  in  most  of  the  Southern. 

"  Therefore  we  must  censure  those  who  wanton- 
ly throw  all  blame  and  all  curses  on  the  slaveholder 
as  such;  but  we  must  also  condemn  the  Slave- 
Politician  who,  on  the  natural  circumstancrs  un- 
favorable to  speedy  emancipation  in  the  South, 
raised  a  play-ground  for  his  politiqal  ambition  and 
cast  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  freedom. 

"  The  imprudent  abolitionist  and  the  selfish  po- 
litician exert  a  like  influence  upon  the  nation, 
though  it  be  of  difierent  intensity.  They  rouse  en- 
mity and  hatred  between  two  sections  of  the  same 
country ;  they,  intentionally  or  unawares,  render 
the  Union  less  desirable  and  less  honorable  ;  thej 
create  fears  and  threats  and  experiments  of  dis-> 
solution. 

*'  For  this  their  influence  on  Union  and  Nation- 
ality have  we  undertaken  to  rev^r  \  the  course  of 
the  deadly  antagonists.  "Withi;  old  Union,  then, 
alone  the  question  of  Slavery  cai^  ^q  ived  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  permanei  ;ie  greatest 

benefit  to  all  parties  coAcerned.  ■,  .  J  is.  indeed, 
the  American  question,  and  it  will  /'  !!it  us  wheth- 
er there  be  a  temporary  dissolution  T  the  Union 
or  not.  Slavery,  far  from  being  a  suUcient  reason 
for  breaking  the  Union,  adds  new  cause,  new  in- 
terest, new  ties  to  draw  us  still  more  closely  to- 
gether. 

"  To  prove  this  is  the  object  of  the  present  trea* 
tise.  Consequently,  we  have  ventured  to  present 
in  their  proper  light  the  two*  most  famous  argu- 
ments of  the  present  day  —  the  one  taken  from 
Political  Economy,  the  other  wf  eded  out  from  his- 
tory—  and  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  they  no» 
where  teach  unrelenting  hatred  and  disunion.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Helper's  collection  of  figures  and  teitimo- 
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nies  having  become  more  popular  than  any  other, 
we  have  taken  his  production  as  a  basis  for  our 
First  Two  Books.  The  seriousness  of  the  subject 
seemed  at  first  to  exclude  all  humor;  but  Mr. 
Helper's  passion  and  folly  would,  in  some  instan- 
ces, have  made  any  other  treatment  unfair  and  al- 
together unpalatable  to  the  general  reader. 

"  In  our  Third  Book  we  give  Slavery  its  logical 
place  in  the  progressive  history  of  the  world,  and 
trace  its  social  development  within  our  own  coun- 
try, while  in  the  Fourth  Book  we  show  its  relation 
to  the  Union  as  a  political  body." 


"  Wacho's  Analytic  Elocution." 

The  above  is  the  title-  of  a  thoroughly  digested 
and  well  written  work  on  a  theme  of  increasing 
interest  to  all.  None  are  so  admirably  qualified  to 
treat  this  subject  as  those  whose  attention  has  been 
devdted  to  it  in  the  capacity  of  instructors,  and 
coming,  as  this  book  does,  from  one  who  has  felt 
the  need  of  sure  plans  for  procedure,  and  given  the 
topic  *•  many  years  of  thought  and  careful  study," 
it  cannot  fail  of  benefitting  those  who  desire  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  this  important  branch  of  teach- 
ing. Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  elocu- 
tion ;  many  learned  disquisitions,  many  elaborate 
theories  have  been  given  to  the  public.  These 
have  shown  an  object  to  be  attained  but  have  not 
stated  any  definite,  permanent  means  of  attain- 
ment. To  combine  theory  with  practice  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  author  of  the  above  work,  and  by  a 
happy  and  graceful  union  of  the  •*  analytic"  with 
the  "synthetic;"  he  has  marked  out  an  excellent 
method  which  ia  at  once  both  practical  and  intel 
ligible.  While  his  work  treats  particularly  of  the 
analytic  method  ;  in  his  own  words,  his  "  desire  is 
to  impress  upoiyJ^eq  minds  of  all  students  that  they 
must  combing  .71^*^0  systems."  His  view«  are 
clear,  his  posj^^  .^Jell-defined,  his  arguments  well 
sustained.  ^^Sd^^^ok  deserves  a  careful  perusal, 
and  should  Ih'P^;  fie  hands  of  every  teacher. 


Thb  PoLii  d  to  Manual  :  Being  a  Complete 
View  of  t'  J  so  ^ory  and  Practice  of  the  General 
and  Stattfof  its»ri.ment8  of  the  United  States. 
Adapted 'ed  at  use  of  Colleges,  Academies  and 
Schools,  .d  ba(idward  D;  Mansfield,  late  Profes- 
tor  of  Co»r  diutional  Law.  New  York :  A.  S. 
Barn.«s  &  «,t  rJr.    186L  , 

The  abovcf  ®amed  manual  should  be  understood 
by  every  Aralrican  citizen.  The  author  has  pre- 
sented his  subject  in  a  concise  and  systematic 
manner. 


A  School  Record. —  Designed  for  keeping  a 
simple  but  exact  lecord  of  attendance,  deport- 
ment and  scholarship ;  containing  also  a  calendar, 
an  extensive  list  of  topics  for  compositions  and 
colloquies,  themes  for  short  lectures,  &c.  By  J. 
L.  Tracy.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 
186L 


A  Mountain  of  Books. 

The  State  of  Ohio  annually  appropriafes  about 
$81,000  to  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  and 
books  for  her  School  Libraries.  This  large  amount 
is  raised  by  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  the  entire,  property  valuation  of  the 
State.  Under  this  law  the  Hon.  Anson  Smith, 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  concluded  a  con^ 
tract,  last  September,  with  the  Messrs.  Appleton 
of  this  city,  to  supply  the  State  with  her  library 
books  for  lSd9.  Accordingly,  all  the  free  space  on 
the  floor  of  the  immense  sales-room  of  Appleton's, 
is  now  occupied  hy  great  masses  of  these  bocks, 
piled  solidly  like  bricks,  ready  for  packing  and 
shipment.  In  bulk,  they  measure  over  twenty-five 
solid  cords,  and  they  weigh  seventy-eight  tons. 
Piled  on  end,  on  a  shelf,  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
as  close  together  as  possible,  they  would  extend 
from  the  City  Hall  to  Union  Square,  or  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton have  made  arrangements  to  transport  the 
the  entire  lot  by  a  special  freight  train,  to  be  run 
straight  through  to  Columbus.  The  binding,  which 
is  uniform,  is  beautiful  and  substantial.  Each. 
volume  is  lettered  on  the  back,  with  the  title  of  the 
book,  author's  name  and  the  mark  of  the  Ohio  S. 
Library,  1859."  The  selections  have  been  made 
exclusively  by  the  Commissioner,  to  whom  great 
credit  is  due  for  the  intelligent  and  judicious  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  discharged  so  important  a 
duty. — New  York  Paper, 


Who  akb  Your  Companions?  —  It  is  said  to 
be  a  property  of  the  tree  frog  that  it  acquires  the 
color  of  whatever  it  adheres  to  for  a  short  time. 
Thus,  when  found  on  growi'ig  com,  it  is  commonly 
of  a  dark  green.  If  found  on  the  white  oak,  it 
has  the  color  peculiar  to  that  tree.  Just  so  it  is 
with  men.  Tell  me  whom  you  choose  and  and  pre- 
fer as  (Companions,  and  I  certainly  can  tell  you 
whom  you  are  like.  Do  you  love  the  society  of  the 
vulgar  ?  Then  you  are  already  debased  in  your 
sentiments.  Do  you  seek  to  be  with  the  profane  ? 
In  your  heart  you  like  them.  Are  jesters  and  buf- 
foons your  choice  friends  ?  He  who  loves  to  laugh, 
at  folly  is  himself  a  fool.  Do  you  love  and  seek 
the  society  of  the  wise  and  good?  Is  this  your 
habit?  Would  you  rather  take  the  lowest  seat 
among  such  than  the  highest  seat  among  others  ? 
Then  you  have  learned  to  be  good.  You  may  not 
have  made  such  progress,  but  even  a  good  begin- 
ning  is  not  to  be  despised.  Hold  on  your  wny, 
and  seek  to  be  the  companions  of  all  that  fear 
God,  so  that  you  shall  be  wise  for  eternity. — TVwe 
Witness. 


It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  some  school* 
masters  if  they  would  steal  two  hours  a  day  fros 
their  pupils,  and  give  their  o>vn  minds  the  bcixe£ 
of  the  robbery. 
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VOIi.  VII. 


NO.  3. 


For  the  SchoolmaBtcr.  * 

History. 

There  is  no  department  of  learning  which 
has  80  few  zealous  and  cheerful  students  as  the 
department  of  history. 

Go  to  any  circulating  library  of  well  snlected 
books,  and  you  will  find  the  shelves  devoted  to 
historic  works  completely  filled,  though  all  other 
departments  may  be  wonderfully  depicted.    Not 
long  since  in  visiting  a  well  selected  and  well 
ordered  public  library,  I  asked  the  librarian  if 
there  was  much  call  for  works  on  history,     "Oh 
no,"  was  the  reply,  *•  never,  they  are  for  orna- 
ment.   Most  of  those  who  call  for  books  would 
think  you  exceedingly  stupid  if  you  should  re- 
commend them  to  take  out  a  history,  they  hav- 
ing the  intention  of  reading  it ;  and  young  peo- 
ple generally  would  lose  all  respect  for  you  if 
vou  should  urge  them  to  become  students  of 
history.      They  suppose  history  was  designed 
i|br  a  few  book-worms,  who  live  in  libraries,  to 
pore  over  till  they  become  as  dry  as  the  books 
ire  to  the  majority  of  readers." 
(  I  ln»lieve  there  was  comparatively  more  his- 
3ry  known,  where  civilization  had  made  much 
fevancement,  before  the  art  of  printing  was  dis- 
fovered  than  now.      When  history  was  taught 
j»y   tradition  orally  there  were  eager  listeners, 
Ivho  were  delighted  to  know  the  history  of  their 
Incestors  and  nation ;    and  these  stories  were 
treasured  up  and  remembered  to  be  narrated 
jfigain. 

And  may  it  not  be  the  />rw  in  which  history 
^cornea  to  the  people,  especially  the  young,  more 
than  the  facta,  that  renders  the  subject  uninter- 
esting ?     Almost  any  child  will  leave  its  play  to 
listen  to  a  story  told  it,  of  tlie  early  life  of  its 


parents,  grand-parents,  or  of  people,  nations 
and  events  of  remote  times,  while  if  you  should 
give  it  a  book  to  read  the  same  fact;*,  it  would 
very  likely  drop  the  book  from  indifference  and 
return  to  its  play.  And  may  not  the  reason  for 
this  be  found,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  fact  that 
the  living,  oral  teacher  convinces  the  child  by 
expression,  voice  and  gesture  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  what  he  narrates?  While  from  the 
book  the  life  has  all  died  out,  and  there  is  not 
power  or  imagination  enough  in  the  reader  to 
kindle  again  the  Promethean  fire. 

Few  writers  of  history  have  power  to  inspire 
their  works  with  a  soul  that  will  live  in  them 
after  they  have  left  the  hands  of  the  author. 
And  if  the  soul  is  wacting,  the  book  shrivels 
into  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks,  a  catalogue  of  names 
and  dates. 

The  student  of  history,  to  understand  what 
he  reads,  must  have  a  distinct  niap  of  the  whole 
scene  before  his  mind's  eye,  just  as  we  have  dis- 
tinct visions  of  objects  in  our  dreams  ;  or  as  we 
have  a  vivid  picture  of  the  old  homestead  and 
all  its  familiar  scenes,  and  the  faces  of  friends 
when  far  removed  from  them. 

The  imagination  must  supply  this  map  of  his- 
torical scenes,  and  if  it  fails  to  do  it,  history  is 
nearly  a  dead  letter,  mere  words  ;  and  if  words 
are  not  pictures,  or  do  not  create  pictures,  they 
are  useless. 

History  must  be  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
but  every  new  class  meets  its  teacher  with  *•  It's 
dull,"  "  It's  dry,"  "  I  don't  like  it."  And  we 
must  admit  that  our  text- books  present  very  lit- 
tle which  is  attractive,  a  mere  skeleton.  But  is 
there  no  way  by  which  we  can  clothe  these 
bones  with  liesh  and  garments  and  beauty  and 
life  ?     It  seems  to  me  we  may  use  these  names 
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and  dates  as  the  posts  and  beams  to  which  we 
may  fasten  the  walls,  after  which  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  ornament  them. 

This  fillmg  up  must  come  from  the  teacher's 
more  extensive  knowledge  skillfully  used.  He 
may  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  by 
his  earnest  manner  and  the  real  interest  he  feels 
in  the  subject,  the  importance  of  the  events 
narrated ;  the  objects  sought  after  and  contend- 
ed for  by  the  actors  in  the  drama  of  history ; 
and  the  results  which  have  followed.  He  may 
show  on  what  slight  circumstances  great  ques- 
tions have  turned  which  have  changed  all  sub- 
sequent history. 

The  teacher  may  thus  throw  so  much  life  into 
the  subject  as  to  make  his  pupils  feel  that  they 
are  living  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 

Even  dates  may  be  made  interesting,  and  they 
certainly  are  important,  and  should  be  studied  as 
a  discipline  and  duty  if  nothing  more.  It  is  a  very 
general  complaint  with  people  that  they  cannot 
remember  dates.  But  if  all  the  most  important 
dates  of  our  school  histories  were  learned  thor- 
oughly, so  as  to  be  recalled  at  any  time,  it  would 
furnish  a  key  to  the  remembering  of  other  dates, 
and  the  facts  of  history  would  begin  to  cluster 
around  them,  and  other  events  and  dates  in  life, 
or  in  wider  and  more  extensive  reading,  would 
marshal  themselves  into  parallels  or  opposites, 
and  be  a  source  of  very  great  pleasure  as  well 
as  convenience.  Therefore  would  we  make  the 
study  and  memory  of  dates  an  important  fea< 
ture  in  the  study  of  history.  And  often  the 
striving  to  remember  a  date  fixes  a  fact  in  the 
mind  which  otherwise  would  escape  with  the 
hour.  This  is  the  main  reason  for  compelling 
children  to  leapn  the  dates  of  history.  And 
this  is  not  so  difficult  a  task  as  many  would 
strive  to  make  it  appear.  There  is  sometimes 
method  in  madnesst  and  there  should  be  as  much 
at  least  practiced  in  all  forms  of  instruction. 

The  first  few  dates  may  be  arbitrary  and  dull, 
like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  nine  digits, 
or  the  definitions  in  any  science  ;  but  we  soon 
learn  their  value  in  language,  and  in  mathema- 
tics, and  then  the  aridity  of  the  definitions  is 
forgotten. 

Our  decimal  system  may  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  study  of  history ;  indeed  it  would 
be  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  remember  dates 
without  it.  Take  our  own  history  and  see  how 
easily  the  dates  may  be  grouped  or  compaied  by 
idendty,  or  differences  in  tens  and  hundreds. 
In  1820  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  sla- 
very was  introduced  into  the  colonies,    and 


young  women  were  sent  over  to  become  wives 
to  the  planters.  In  1639  representative  assem- 
blies were  ordered  in  the  colonies  of  Plymouth, 
Connecticut  and  Maryland.  Take  the  decades, 
Gorges  was  governor  of  Maine  from  1639  to 
1649.  The  dispute  between  the  deputies  and 
assistants  in  Massachusetts  lasted  ten  years,  and 
the  time  between  the  settlement  of  Old  and 
New  Charleston  was  a  decade.  Stuyvesant 
conquered  the  Swede**,  and  civil  war  broke  out 
in  Maryland  just  a  hundred  years  before  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  and  the  same  time  separates  the 
breaking  out  of  Philip's  war  and  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Philip's  death  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  This  is  but  a  sugges- 
tion ;  this  method  may  be  carried  to  almost  any 
extent. 

This  law  of  association  is  taken  advantage  of, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  by  all  adult  readers  of 
history.  The  uneducated  illustrate  the  same 
law  in  narrating  to  each  other  their  own  private 
histories.  One  interrupts  another  to  say  that 
what  is  stated  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Em- 
bargo, or  on  the  Dark  Day,  or  when  Jerusha 
Cole  was  married,  or  at  the  demise  of  a  favorite 
cat.  The  child  should  not  be  left  alone  to  dis- 
cover this  law  of  association,  for  much  precious 
time  will  be  wasted  before  he  will  have  come  to 
such  knowledge,  but  put  him  in  the  right  path 
and  lead  him  a  few  steps  and  he  will  be  able 
and  delighted  to  go  alone ;  and  the  teacher  and 
pupil  will  both  ••  gain  by  't." 

Another  complaint  made  against  history  is, 
that  it  treats  mostly  of  wars,  battles,  carnage 
and  death.    This  is  true  of  all  history,  and  es- 
pecially of  that  which  Ues  more  remote  from 
our  times.     History  is  a  vertebrated  subject, 
and  war  and' strife,  victories  and  defects,  are  the 
spinal  column  which  have  given  shape  and  Btam.« 
ina  to  ages  and  to  nations.     They  are  like  th0 
mountain  ridges  which  run  through  the  contij- 
nents,  though  they  be  barren,  rocky,  inaccesei)> 
ble,  the  home  of  eternal  frosts,  yet  they  gVv 
rise  to  all  the  rivers  which  make  the  valleys 
smile  and  set  in  motion  the  industry  of  thS 
world.      Had  there  been  no  wars,  the  "worlJ" 
would  not  have  reached  its  present  state  of  civi| 
lization. 

Therefore    wars    should    be   studied;    tliel:| 
causes  and  consequences  more  than  the  mer 
facts,  or  the  fiicts  only  as  they  relate  to  cai] 
and  results,  and  this  relation  must  be  pointed^ 
out  by  the  living  teacher  who  is  interested  in 
the  subject ;  for  books  all  fail  in  this  particular. 
Here  offensive  and  defensive  war  should  be  ex- 
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plained  ;  also  war  undei  an  absolute  monarch, 
when  it  is  an  exponent  of  his  uncontrolled  will ; 
under  a  limited  monarchy,  where  the  people  in 
some  measure  control  the  action ;  in  a  republic, 
where  the  people  are  the  sovereigns ;  and  also 
war  of  revolution,  where  the  people  rise  against 
their  own  rulers.  When  rightly  understood 
and  taught,  I  think  the  study  of  history  should 
not  be  rejected  because  it  treats  of  wars  and 
death.  For  if  we  read  the  paat  aright,  we  shall 
Bee  that  in  all  ages  through  the  death  of  some 
the  remainder  have  been  made  more  prosperous 
and  happy. 

The  first  requisite,  then,  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  history  so  that  it  shall  become  an 
interesting  study  to  the  pupil  is,  the  teacher 
must  be  an  enthusiast  in  history  ;  at  least,  must 
understand  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the 
philoM)phy  of  mind  as  applicable  to  this  study 
in  particular.  Then,  with  the  helps  which  he 
can  obtain  from  books  and  maps,  which  are  in- 
dispensable, he  may  hope  to  escape  the  despair- 
ing looks  and  the  doleful  sound  of  **  dry"  **  of 
no  tue,"   **  let  tiube  excused.*' 

T.  B.  8. 


Strike  the  Knot. 


The  editor  of  the  New  Church  Herald  says : 
•«  We  once  read  this,  purporting  to  come  from 
an  old  gentlebian  in  California  :  — '  *  The  sub- 
stance of  the  story,  so  far  as  we  remember  it, 
was,  that  when  quite  a  boy,  he  was  trying  to 
split  a  small  log.  The  stick  had  been  lying  in 
the  wood  yard  a  long  time  and  had  become  dry 
and  hard.  It  was  too  small  for  a  back  log,  and 
yet  too  large  for  a  fore  stick,  and  to  make  it 
still  more  unfit  for  use,  it  had  a  large  knot  pro- 
jecting from  one  side.  At  the  earnest  request 
of  his  mother,  he  undertook  to  split  the  log  into 
kindling  wood,  and  in  the  hope  of  overcoming 
it,  was  dealing  one  blow  after  another  in  one 
end  of  it.  **  Strike  the  knot,"  said  his  father, 
-who  happened  to  observe  his  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts, **  strike  the  knot,  my  son,  and  you  can 
split  the  stick  readily  enough."  He  did  so,  and 
the  trouble  was  soon  over. 

And  the  old  gentleman  says,  those  words  — 
**  Strike  the  Knot!*' — have  been  his  motto 
through  life,  and  he  believes  he  has  got  along 
quite  as  well  as  most  people,  perhaps  rather  bet- 
ter. In  every  difficult  and  troublesome  case  he 
strikes  at  the  knottiest  part  first,  and  we  think 
his  rule  a  good  one  for  all  to  adopt.' " 

It  is  less  pain  to  learn  in  youth  than  to  be  igno- 
rant in  age. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
•<  Baok  to  the  Wildemesa." 

BY  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

**  Back  to  the  wilderneHS ;  "  (Canaan's  in  Tiew, 
Its  clusters  and  honey,  its  bright  beauties  too  ; 
But  murmurs  arise,  and  the  cloud  tnrneth  back. 
To  lead  them  again  o'er  a  desolate  track. 

**  Back  to  the  wilderness  ;  "  wander  again 
Years  through  the  desert,  in  weakness  and  pain, 
Where  the  vast  hosts  in  its  silence  shall  lay, 
Marking  with  graves  all  its  lone  pathless  way. 

*<  Back  to  the  wilderness ; "  to  their  sad  doom. 
Well  might  they  journey  in  fear  and  in  gloom  ; 
The  proud  and  the  brave,  the  mighty  and  strongs 
Led  by  a  cloud  the  dark  way  along. 

*<  Back  to  the  wilderness  ; "  Oh,  not  alone 
Did  the  old  tribes  for  their  sins  thus  atone  ; 
Down  through  the  dim  distant  path  of  the  years. 
Sternly  its  echoings  fall  on  our  ears. 

'*  Back  to  the  wilderness ;  "  often  earth's  child 
Hears  this  command  to  reenter  the  wild. 
With  the  fair  land  that  he  longs  for  in  view. 
And  Jordan  dividing  to  welcome  him  through. 

'*  Back  to  the  wilderness  ; "  poor  aching  heart. 
Loath  from  its  bright  cherished  dreams  to  depart, 
Fold,  meekly  fold  both  thy  weary  hands  now. 
Nor  weep,  though  the  light  fades  out  from  thy 
brow. 

"  Back  to  the  wilderness,"  howling  and  drear. 
Light  falls  afar,  and  the  cloud  lingers  near, 
From  its  dark  foldings  escape  is  in  vain,  — 

**  Back  to  the  wilderness,"  wander  again. 


The  Power  of  the  Human  Features. -^  A 
main  fact  in  the  history  of  manners,  is  the  won- 
derful expressiveness  of  the  human  body.  If  it 
were  made  of  glass,  or  of  air,  and  the  thoughts 
were  written  on  steel  tablets  within,  it  could 
not  more  truly  publish  its  meaning  than  now. 
Wise  men  read  very  sharply  all  your  private 
history  in  your  look  and  gait  and  behaviour. 
The  whole  economy  of  nature  is  bent  on  expres- 
sion. The  tell-tale  body  is  all  tongue.  Men 
are  like  Geneva  watches  with  crystal  faces, 
which  expose  the  whole  movement.  They  car- 
ry the  liquor  of  life  flowing  up  and  down  in 
those  beautiful  bottles,  and  announcing  to  tho 
curious  how  it  is  with  them.  The  face  and 
eyes  reveal  what  the  spirit  is  doing,  how  old  it 
is,  what  aims  it  has.  The  eyes  indicate  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  soul,  or,  through  how  many  forms 
it  has  already  ascended.  It  almost  violates  pro- 
prieties, if  we  say  above  the  breath  here,  what 
the  confessing  eyes  do  not  hesitate  to  utter  to 
every  street  passenger.— Conrfuc^  of  Life, 
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For  the  Schoolmaster.  | 

"What  Oonatitutes  Fitness  for  the  Teacher's ' 
WorkP 

There  are  more  qualifications  necessary  for 
this  employment  than  are  commonly  anticipated,  i 
and  conscientiously  reflecting  upon  and  aiming 
for  the^e  raust  induce  increased  improvement 
and  prosperity  in  teaching.  That  there  is  need- 
ed a  thorough  adaptation  of  the  laborer  to  his  | 
business,  is  a  truth  irrefutably  founded  uponj 
the  very  principles  of  nature  and  science.  Of' 
what  use  were  the  elegant  watch,  if  always  de- 1 
fective  in  some  part  of  its  delicate  mechanism  ;  | 
or  the  graceful  lyre,  except  its  slender  strings 
were  attuned  to  melody  ?  Where  were  the| 
magic  of  the  telescope's  vast  range,  bringing  to] 
mortal  ken  the  wonders  of  the  Stella  worlds,  I 
but  for  the  exact  confirmation  of  its  every  lens  ? 
From  whence  derives  the  diamond  its  intrinsic 
value,  but  from  tlio  fact  of  its  possessing  quali- 
ties that  render  it  capable  of  enhancing  the 
splendor  cf  certain  rare  gems  of  our  jewel- lined 
earth  ?  It  is  well  known  to  bo  the  only  agent 
adequate  for  the  impres.-.ion  of  the  almost  invul- 
nerable suiface  of  the  agate,  the  cornelian  and 
its  own  resplendent  substance.  Observe  the 
very  air  we  breatlie,  and  see  in  its  nice  measure- 
ment, in  the  precise  balancing  of  its  ingredients, 
the  mimitable  suiting  of  its  unseen  exibtence  to 
the  equally  adapted  lungs. 

Seeing  thus  the  need  of  adaptation  in  the  ma- 
terial world,  we  can  but  allow  its  importance  in 
the  teacher's  sphere,  and  each  one  should  strive 
'  for  that  **  fitness  "  in  all  points  which  will  make 
him  a  workman  "  needing  not  to  be  ashamed." 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  in- 
structor be  imbued  with  a  true  relish  for  his 
employ,  for  it  is  but  a  mere  counterfeit  of  labor 
to  assume  the  title  and  position,  and  never  en- 
gage heartily  in  every  duty  connected  with  the 
station.  To  this  statement  the  pupils  will  un- 
equivocally set  their  seal.  It  does  not  take  the 
shrewd,  acute  minds  of  children  and  youth  long 
to  discover  the  depth  of  the  preceptor's  attach- 
ment to  school,  and  theirs  will  be  proportionate. 
An  individual  may  labor  very  faithfully  from 
principle,  but  except  a  sincere  love  of  the  work 
exists  in  his  heart,  his  influence  upcn  the  child 
is  short-lived  and  will  never  tell  upon  society. 
The  plans  of  such  an  one  may  be  well  laid,  the 
rules  all  very  effective,  apparently,  his  punctual- 
ity and  scrupulous  attention  to  his  calling  almost 
proverbial  ;  yet  there  can  be  only  a  seeming  vic- 
tory. Without  this  relish,  any  system,  however 
extensive  or  exact,  is  a  beautiful  but  soulless 
body. 


An  unseljishness  of  disposition  must  be  de- 
veloped, and  patience  to  meet  and  look  beyond 
the  foibles  of  the  child  to  its  future  destiny  of 
weal  or  woe.  This  latter  thought,  if  properly 
considered,  will  awaken  a  fervent,  deathless  in- 
terest in  the  bosom  of  the  teacher  for  his  charge, 
and  beget  those  earnest  friendly  manners  which 
win  the  affection  of  the  young  and  are  not  in- 
compatible with  their  discipline. 

There  must  also  be  cultivated  a  A-c<?n,  discern- 
iny  inindt  enabling  one  to  understand  human 
nature  in  all  its  various  phases  and  apply  him- 
self accordingly.  Numberless  peculiarities  of 
temperament  are  to  be  encountered  and  disposed 
of  to  the  best  advantage.  One  pupil  has,  it 
may  be,  a  singularly  gentle  disposition  and  is 
timid  even  to  a  fault.  Another  is  the  complete 
antipodes  of  the  first,  an«l  ricl.ly  merits  the  ap- 
pellation "  forward."  One  is  wholly  inaccessi- 
ble because  of  a  susf  icious  nature,  and  a  fourth 
anything  but  engaging  from  the  fact  of  possess- 
ing an  ungovernable  will.  These  are  but  few  of 
the  many  causes  which  render  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  tact  and  discretion. 

Again,  the  teacher  should  always  be  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  lessons  of  his  classes, 
for  only  such  as  can  speak  experimentally  rea- 
lize the  many  original  questions  scholars  will 
suddenly  propound,  and  these  often  of  such  a 
weight  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  how  best  and  di- 
rectly to  respond.  To  meet  such  emergencies, 
that  which  is  to  be  taught  must  first  be  well  un- 
derstood by  the  teacher,  who  must  at  least  keep 
pace  with  the  class  in  intelligence. 

An  aptness  in  imparting  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable. ' Tis  true  the  power  to  simplify  truths 
and  bring  them  within  the  range  of  the  young 
expansile  mind,  to  be  comprehensive  yet  not 
cumbrous,  is  difficult  of  attainment,  still  it  must 
exist  or  teaching  will  be  but  a  name.  Thoughts 
that  appear  plain  to  older  people  are  usually 
beyond  the  capacities  of  those  who  are  younger, 
but  how  often  this  is  forgotten  and  the  protract- 
ed remarks  exp^^cted  to  prove  so  effectual,  en- 
gender weariness  and  indifference.  Pleasure  and 
knowledge  should  go  hand  in  hand,  though  the- 
effort  to  please  should  not  be  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. The  imaginations  of  youth  are  vivid, 
their  conceptions  often  decidedly  unique,  and 
these  should  be  diverted  into  the  proper  chan- 
nel, for  they  will  unavoidably  exact  their  requi- 
site supplies. 

The  i)oints  here  mentioned  are  some  of  the 
qualifications  for  which  all  who  engage  in  the 
work  of  instruction  should  aim.      Many  others 
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might  be  ennumerated,  but  none  more  essential. 
True  they  are  easier  mentioned  than  attained, 
yet  they  are  attainable^  and  this  fact  18  all  any 
decided,  energetic  teacher  will  need  to  know 
ere  his  life-practice  will  commence.  None 
should  rest  satisfied  with  merely  doing  w- ell,  the 
standard  of  the  instructor  cannot  be  placed  too 
high.  What  if  discouragements  thicken  in  the 
narrow  pathway,  that  old  maxim,  "  patience 
and  perseverence  remove  mountains,"  «»o  often 
repeated  for  the  pupil's  benefit,  is  useful  for 
their  guide.  No  despondency  should  be  allow- 
ed, and  the  sooner  the  phrase,  ••  I  can't/'  is 
stricken  from  every  teacher's  vocabulary  the 
better  for  him  and  his  school.  j. 


Bean  Qymnaatics. 


We  were  attracted,  a  few  days  since,  as  we 
were  going  up  Meeting  Street,  by  the  shouts  ol 
a  group  of  school  children,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
the  highest  glee  of  fiolic  and  fun.  They  were 
engaged  in  throwing  from  one  to  another  certain 
strange  looking  missiles,  the  like  of  which  we 
could  not  recall  in  any  of  our  own  sports  of 
boyhood,  thougji  the  memory  ran  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Lancastrian  Academy,  and  the  good 
apostle  who  was  its  master  and  head. 

Somewhat  curious,  we  asked  a  bystander  to 
explain  the  game,  and  we  learned  from  him  that 
these  missiles,  which  had  excited  our  wonder, 
were  bags  of  beans,  introduced  into  our  public 
and  private  schools  to  promote  the  physical  ex- 
ercises of  young  academicians,  and  equalize  the 
expansion  of  body  and  brain.  And  now  it 
seems  that  the  child  leaving  home  every  morn- 
ing to  peruse  the  juvenile  •*  curriculum,"  takes 
not  only  the  satchel  of  books  but  also  a  sack  of 
lentils  and  vetches,  promiscuous  and  assorted 
beans  —  white  and  variegated  ;  the  kidney  bean, 
the  cranberry,  the  early  bush  and  the  marrow- 
fat. 

It  is  all  well.  We  like  anything  that  quick- 
ens the  blood  and  gives  a  snap  to  the  muscles. 
We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  morning 
lesson  and  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  lesson 
•were  too  much  for  the  young  brain,  and  that  it 
-would  be  better  to  give  less  care  to  the  head 
and  more  to  th»*  arms  and  legs.  If  we  could 
have  our  way,  there  would  be  less  arithmetic 
and  more  **  hop-scotch,"  less  natural  history 
and  more  **  bam-cat."  The  stomach  should  be 
fortified  against  dyspepsia,  and  the  wheels  ol 
the  brain  should  not  be  loaded,  like  the  wheels 
of  some  cotton  mills,  with  more  spindles  than 
they  can  carry. 


These  bags  of  beans,  shooting  through  the  air, 
are  shot  in  the  right  direction.  They  aim  at 
physical  exercise  and  muscular  development, 
and  each  single  bean  is  worth  more,  for  health, 
than  forty  pills.  It  is  not  designed  that  every 
boy  shall  grow  up  as  strong  as  Milo  or  Hecnan, — 
or  that  every  girl  sljall  become  a  fat  phenome- 
non, —  but  that  the  body  shall  be  made  lithe 
and  active,  the  eye  sharp,  and  the  whole  spirit 
of  life  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  head  full  of 
knowledge  is  worth  but  little  if  the  stomach  be 
full  of  aches,  and  a  man  may  be  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  but  his  wisdom  is  of  small  account  if 
his  heart  be  out  of  tune. 

«*  Etiam  bene  diccre^  haucl  absurdum  est^*'  says 
the  Roman  historian,  which,  for  our  purpose, 
we  make  to  mean  that  it  is  not  an  absurd  thing 
to  speak  of  beans.  We  look  for  good  results 
from  these  parabolic  vegetables.  Their  saluta- 
ry influence  will  not  be  spent  on  the  vital  trunk 
alone,  —  but  like  Falstafl^s  sack,  it  will  ascend 
into  the  brain,  and  quicken  and  invigorate  it 
with  new  life  and  strength. 

Who  knows  but  these  bags  of  beans  may 
contain  the  hidden  shoots  and  sprouts  of  future 
philosophers,  poets  and  heroes. 

"  Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood." 
— Providence  Journal, 


Writing. 

Monsieur  Bourdon  used  to  tell  his  classes 
that  there  were  three  things  requisite  in  order  to 
learn  mathematics.  The  first  was  to  write,  the 
second  to  write,  and  the  third  to  write.  The 
same  renark  applies  with  equal  truth  to  the 
study  of  language.  Accuracy  and  satisfactory 
progress  in  the  study  of  an  ancient  or  modem 
language  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  We 
may  be  in  error,  but  our  experience  as  a  teacher 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  writing  a  good  deal 
makes  a  student  better  in  any  study  than  he 
could  otherwise  be.  Let  us  illustrate.  Take  a 
class  commencing  geometry  ;  have  each  member 
provide  himself  with  paper  or  blank  book,  and 
wljen  a  definition  is  given  and  its  wording  sat- 
isfactorily settled,  let  each  student  write  it,  giv- 
ing your  clas:»  to  understand  that  they  are  to 
write  a  full  treatise  on  geometry.  This  brings 
out  all  the  pupil's  originality,  cultivates  neat- 
ness in  drawing  the  diagrams,  and  affords  him 
great  pleasure  as  his  work  progresses  and  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  volume.  Spelling  is  also 
an  exercise  which  we  think  should  be  conduct- 
ed by  writing.      What  is  the  present  method  in 
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many  schools  ?  Spelling  clans  called,  and  made 
to  toe  the  scratch,  or  crack  in  the  floor.  Then 
the  teacher  begins  to  *•  put  out  "  words  from  a 
spelling  book  ;  words  of  three  syllables,  we  will 
suppose.  Number  one  spells  at  the  first  word ; 
**  misses  it,"  and  then  guesses  at  it  once,  comes 
farther  from  it  than  before,  and  the  word  goes 
to  number  second.  Number  one  pays  no  more 
attention  to  the  matter  until  it  comes  his  turn 
to  guess  again,  when  in  all  probability  he  ac- 
quits himself  no  better  than  at  first.  The  exer- 
cise closes  with  a  little  censure,  a  little  advice, 
and  a  vague  promise  of  a  general  flogging  if  the 
lesson  —  which  is  reassigned  the  class  —  is  not 
better  prepared  for  the  morrow.  For  one  we 
would  never  use  a  spelling  book  in  school  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  spelling.  Students 
should  hear  words,  and  spell  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  read  them  and  use  them.  We 
would  assign  half  a  page  or  less  in  a  school 
reader  for  a  spelling  lesson. 

Have  this  read  and  copied  by  the  class  upon 
their  slates  preparatory  to  recitation.  When 
the  class  is  called,  ask  a  number  of  questions 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  composing 
the  lesson,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  understood. 
Then  read  a  sentence,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence, 
and  require  the  members  of  the  class  to  write  it 
upon  their  slates  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Con- 
tinue in  this  way  till  the  whole  lesson  is  writ- 
ten;  have  the  pupils  exchange  slates;  then 
•<  put  out "  the  more  diificult  words  and  have 
them  spelled  by  the  class  as  follows  : 

Pronounce,  we  will  suppose,  the  word  sylla- 
ble ;  then  designate  a  member  of  the  class  to 
spell  it  as  it  is  written  upon  the  slate  which  he 
holds.  If  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  spelling, 
let  him  say  Error,  Those  of  the  class  who 
agree  with  him  will  raise  a  hand.  Then  have 
him  spell  the  word  orally  as  he  would  have  it. 
Those  who  think  his  correction  an  error  will 
then  raise  his  hand.  Let  a  mark  be  drawn  un- 
der each  word  misspelled,  and  the  word  correct- 
ly written  under  the  mark,  by  the  student  hold- 
ing the. slate  on  which  the  mistake  has  been 
made. 

Finally,  let  the  whole  number  of  errors  be 
marked  on  the  slates,  and  the  slates  again  ex- 
changed, so  that  each  gets  his  own.  Then  call 
your  class  roll  and  have  each  answer  by  giving 
the  number  of  errors  marked  on  his  slate ;  this 
is  your  record  of  the  standing  of  the  class.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  of  teaching  spelling 
are  many. 

The  pupil  writes  and  spells  every  word  of  the 


lesson  ;  answers  questions  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lesson,  thereby  getting  clearer 
views  of  the  definitions  of  words  than  he  could 
obtain  by  referring  to  a  definer.  It  occupies  all 
his  time  and  attention  during  recitation,  and 
causes  him  to  associate  the  form  of  a  word  with 
its  sound;  and  is  not  this  just  what  he  wants  in 
after  life }  By  this  process  he  learns  to  write  a 
letter  and  spell  all  of  his  words  correctly.  By 
any  other  method  than  writing  he  never  leama 
the  forme  of  words ;  hence  he  may  "spell  down" 
schools  and  yet  be  unable  to  spell  correctly  when 
he  writes.  Our  limited  space  prevents  us  from 
saying  anything  upon  the  subject  of  writing 
compositions.  We  only  wish  to  impress  the 
importance  of  having  students  write  a  good 
deal  more  in  connection  with  their  studies.^' 
Michigan  Journal  of  Education. 


Let  it  Go. 

A  good  parson  had  been  preaching,  npon  a 
certain  Sunday  morning  from  a  text  including 
the  parable  of  the  two  houses,  one  of  which 
stood  upon  a  rock,  and  the  other  upon  the  sand  ; 
a  parable  which  we^  may  reaaonabl^  assume  is 
not  unknown  to  any  reader  of  these  pages.  He 
warmed  with  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  theme, 
until,  in  the  ardor  of  his  discourse,  he  carried 
away  the  wrong  house !  "  The  rains  beat,  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew"  upon  the 
house  tJutt  stood  upofi  the  rock,  '*  and  it  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof: "  a  mere  accidental 
transposition,  of  course,  and  doubtless  not  no- 
ticed by  one  in  fifty  of  his  congregation.  Uncle, 
said  the  narrator,  as  the  two  were  walking  home 
from  church,  *•  did  you  not  make  a  mistake  in 
your  sermon  to  day  ?  Did  you  not,  in  one  in- 
stance, reverse  the  meaning  of  the  beautiful 
parable  which  formed  its  subject  ?  I  looked  to 
see  you  re- reverse  it."  ««You  are  right,  my 
son ;  I  did  make  a  mistake ;  I  am  glad  you 
were  so  attentive  and  watchful  as  to  remark  it ; 
I  carried  away  the  wrong  house,  but  I  did  not 
make  a  mistake  in  not  stopping  to  correct  it. 
Suppose  I  had  done  so  ?  Both  houses  then  would 
have  been  gone,  and  not  one  would  have  been 
left  to  illustrate  the  parable.  Few  saw  the 
error,  I  think :  and  this  leads  me  to  say,  my 
son,  that  when  you  find  you  have  made  a'mis- 
take,  let  somebody  else  discover  it,"  Now  this  is 
a  maxim  worthy  of  heed. — Knickerbocker, 


So&Bow  comes  soon  enough  without  despon* 
dency ;  it  does  a  man  no  good  to  carry  around 
a  lightning  rod  to  attract  trouble. 
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For  the  SehoolmaBter. 
Questions  on  Sea  Terms  and  Phrases. 

TO  BB  AN8WBKBD   BT  BOYS  AND    0IKL8    LITINO    WITHIV 
8IOIIT  OF  NARRA0AN8BT  BAY. 

Suppose  that  -we  are  seated  in  a  sai'i-boat, 
near  a  wharf,  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  ready  to  start  on 
sn  excursion  to  Rocky  Point ;  —  the  wind  is 
blowing  strong  from  the  south  west. 

What  is  that  rope  hanging  from  one  end  of 
the  boat  ?  The  skipper  is  pulling  it  in,  and  see, 
up  comes  something  made  of  iron  tied  to  one 
end  of  it,  —  What  is  it  ?  What  is  the  anchor 
for }  What  are  its  parts  ?  What  is  the  shank 
of  the  anchor  ?  What  is  the  stock  for  ?  Of 
what  use  are  the  flukes  ? 

But  the  skipper  now  pulls  at  another  rope 
and  the  sail  rses,  —  What  is  that  rope  called  ? 
What  is  the  large,  long  pole  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat }  Now  the  halyard  is  coiled  like  the 
figure  8  round  a  curved  piece  of  wood  nailed  to 
the  side  of  the  boat,  —  What  is  that  way  of 
fastaiing  a  rope  called,  and  what  the  name  of 
the  piece  of  wood  ? 

The  skipper  has  just  used  the  words  «  gaff 
and  "boom,"  —  Please  to  show  the  gaff  and 
the  boom  to  me,  and  tell  me  what  they  are  for. 
There  are  little  cords,  all  of  a  length,  hanging 
in  two  or  three  rows  across  the  foot  of  the  sail, — 
What  are  they  called,  and  what  is  done  with 
them  ?  W^hat  is  it  to  reef  a  sail  ?  When  is  a 
sail  "  double-reefed,  "  when  •«  close-reefed  ? " 
Is  a  sail,  usually,  reefed  in  a  light  wind  or  in  a 
stiff  gale? 

What  are  the  bows  of  a  boat  ?  What  is  the 
stem  of  a  boat,  or  what  the  stern  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrsbe  "  from  stem  to  stem  ? " 
Of  "fore  and  aft?" 

Now  stand  in  the  stem  and  face  tlie  head  of 
the  boat.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
right  side  of  the  boat,  and  of  the  left  side  also? 
We  are  sailing  down  Bristol  harbor ;  —  Is  Bris- 
tol "to  leeward"  or  "to  windward"  of  us? 
Please  now  to  look  "  a-head,"  a-stem,"  "  a- 
weather,"  and  "  a-lee "  also.  Is  the  wind 
blowing  on  our  larboard  or  star-board  ? 

*<  Look  out  for  heads,"  shouts  the  skipper, 
and  now  the  sail  swings  to,  flaps  a  moment, 
now  fills  again,  and  we  change  our  course,  as 
we  haye  done  several  times  before.  What  is  it 
called  to  change  the  course  of  the  boat  in  this 
manner?  But  why  do  we  not  go  from  the 
wharf  straight  to  the  Point  ?  What  is  beat- 
ing ?  Is  the  boat  now  on  the  "  larboard  tack  " 
or  on  the  •«  starboard  tack  ? " 
Let  UB  now  look  at  the  helm ;  see  its  parts, 


the  tiller,  (called  also  the  helm),  and  the  rudder. 
Here  are  a  few  phrases  whose  meaning  I  wish  you 
to  learn,  —  "  port  the  hehn,"  "  ease  the  helm," 
"  right  the  helm,"  "  starboard  the  helm,"  "  lar- 
board the  helm." 

Can  you  tell  me  now  how  "  to  tack  ? "  When 
a  boat  is  sailing  on  the  larboard  tack,  what  or- 
der should  be  given  to  the  helmsman  to  lay  the 
boat  to  windward,  so  as  to  take  a  reef  ? 

We  are  now  returning  from  the  Point  to  Bris- 
tol. Which  is  the  lee  shore  of  the  harbor,  and 
which  the  weather  shore  ?  Which  is  dreaded 
by  sailors  in  a  storm,  and  why  ? 

Here  our  excursion  ends. 

NOTE  TO  THE   TBAOHER. 

The  above  is  offered  as  an  exercise  in  develop- 
ing the  child's  powers  of  observation  and  of  ex- 
pression, the  training  of  which  two  faculties 
should  ever  go  hand  in  hand. 

There  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  which 
can  be  perceived  and  described,  those  pertaining 
to  mind  and  those  pertaining  to  matter.  To  the 
latter,  chiefly,  should  the  attention  of  pupils  in 
the  grammar  schools  be  directed,  mental  opera-  , 
tions  and  emotions  being  of  too  subtle  a  nature 
for  them  as  yet  to  analyze. 

Neither  do  you  wish  to  turn  their  attention, 
frequently,  to  the  roots  of  words ;  for  to  this 
class  of  scholars  it  would  be  an  element  obscure 
and  confusing. 

I  would  propose  as  a  subject  for  another  exer- 
cise. The  Plough,  some  of  the  parts  of  which 
are  the  beam,  clevis,  colter,  wrench,  mould- 
board,  share,  point,  land-side,  handles,  bolts, 
nuts  and  screw^s.  The  pupil  should  tell  the  use 
of  each  part,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made ;  also,  when  describing  the  metallic  por- 
tions, whether  they  are  of  iron  or  of  steel,  of 
cast  iron  or  of  wrought  iron,  hard  or  soft,  and 
why. 

If  now  he  can  describe  the  plough  as  used 
thirty  years  ago,  the  different  kinds  of  ploughs 
of  the  present  day,  including  the  subsoil  and 
the  side-hill  ploughs,  his  exercise  will  be  so 
much  the  better.  k. 


William  Deav,  D.  D.,  in  his  "  China  Mis* 
sion,"  gives  the  following  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  a  Chinese  school : 

"  The  boys  commence  their  studies  at  six  or 
seven  years  of  age.  In  China  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  learning,  but  every  boy,  whatever  his 
rank,  takes  the  same  class-book,  and  submits 
to  the  same  training.  The  school-room  is  a  low 
shedf  or  a  back  room  in  some  temple,  or  some 
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attic  in  some  shop,  where  each  boy  is  supplied 
with  a  table  and  stool,  and  the  teacher  has  a 
more  elevated  seat  and  a  larger  table.  In  the 
corner  of  the  room  is  a  tablet  or  picture  of  Con- 
fucius, before  which  each  pupil  prostrates  him- 
self on  entering  the  room,  and  then  makes  his 
obeisance  to  his  teacher.  lie  then  brings  his 
book  to  the  teacher,  who  repeats  over  a  sentence 
or  more  to  the  pupil,  and  he  goes  to  his  place 
repeating  the  same  at  the  top  of  his  voice  till  he 
can  repeat  it  from  memory,  when  he  returns  to 
his  teacher,  and  laying  his  book  on  the  teacher' i^ 
table,  turns  his  back  upon  both  book  and  teach- 
er and  repeats  his  lesson.  This  is  called  back- 
ing his  lesson.  In  this  way  he  goes  through 
the  volume  till  he  can  back  the  whole  book ; 
then  another,  then  another,  till  he  can  back  a 
list  of  the  classics.  The  boys  in  the  school,  to 
the  number  of  ten  or  twenty,  go  through  the 
same  process,  coming  up  in  turn  to  back  their 
lesson,  and  he  that  has  a  defective  recitation  re- 
ceives a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  master'b 
ferule  of  bamboo,  and  returns  to  his  seat  to 
perfect  his  lesson.  The  school  teachers  are  us- 
ually unsuccessful  candidates  for  preferment 
and  office,  who,  not  having  habits  for  business 
or  a  disposition  to  labor,  turn  pedagogues. 
They  receive  from  each  of  the  pupils  a  given 
sum  proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  varying  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
a  year  from  each  pupil.  The  schools  are  opened 
at  early  dawn,  and  the  boys  study  till  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  when  they  go  to  breakfast,  rfnd  af- 
ter an  hour  return  and  study  till  four  or  live  | 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  retire  for  the 
day.  In  winter  they  sometimes  have  a  lesson  in 
the  evening." 


Good  Habits  Indispensable. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  occasion  of  his  in- 
stallation as  rector  of  the  Edinburg  University, 
to  the  students,  he  thus  spoke  of  ••  the  life  ol 
faith : " 

"  The  mountain-tops  of  Scotland  behold  on 
every  side  of  them  the  witness,  and  many  a  one 
of  what  were  once  her  morasses  and  moorlands, 
now  blossoming  as  the  rose,  carries  on  its  face 
the  proof  that  it  is  in  man  and  not  in  his  cir- 
cumstances that  the  secret  of  his  destiny  resides. 
For  most  of  you  gain  that  destiny  toward  evil  or 
toward  good,  not  from  the  information  you  im- 
bibe, but  from  the  habits  of  mind,  thought  and 
life,  that  you  shall  acquire  during  your  academ- 


ical career.  Could  you  with  the  bodily  eye  see  the 
moments  of  it  as  they  fly,  you  would  see  them  all 
pass  by  you,  as  the  bee  that  has  rifled  the  heath- 
er bears  its  honey  through  the  air,  charged  with 
the  promise,  or,  it  may  be  with  the  menace  of 
tlio  future.  In  many  things  it  is  wise  to  believe 
before  experience  until  you  can  know,  and  in 
order  that  you  may  know ;  and  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  thrift  of  time  will  repay 
you  in  after-life  uith  a  usury  of  profit  beyond 
your  most  sanguine  dreams,  and  that  the  waste 
of  it  will  make  you  dwindle,  alike  in  intellect- 
ual and  in  moral  stature,  beyond  your  darkest 
reckonings.  I  am  Scotchman  enough  to  know 
that  among  you  there  are  always  many  who  are 
already,  even  in  their  tender  years,  fighting  with 
a  mature  and  manly  courage  the  battle  of  life. 
When  they  feel  themselves  lonely  amidst  the 
crowd — when  they  for  a  moment  are  disheartened 
by  that  dilliculty  which  is  the  rude  rocking  cra- 
dle of  every  kind  of  excellence -r- when  they 
are  conseious  of  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  self- 
denial,  let  them  be  conscious,  too,  that  a  sleep- 
less Eye  is  watching  them  from  above,  that  their 
honest  efforts  are  assisted,  their  humble  prayers 
are  heard,  and  all  things  are  working  together 
tor  their  good.  Is  not  this  the  life  of  faith, 
which  walks  by  your  side  from  your  rising  in 
the  morning  to  your  lying  down  at  night  — 
which  lights  up  for  you  the  cheerless  world,  and 
transligures  all  that  you  encounter,  whatever  be 
its  outward  form,  with  hues  brought  down  from 
heaven  ?  Th<'»ic  considerations  are  applicable  to 
all  of  you.  You  are  all  in  training  here  for  ed- 
ucated life,  for  the  higher  forms  of  mental  expe- 
rience, for  circles  limited,  perhaps,  but  yet  cir- 
cles of  social  influence  and  leadership.  Some 
of  you  may  be  chosen  to  greater  distinctions 
and  heavier  trials,  and  may  enter  into  that  class 
of  which  each  member  while  he  lives  is  envied 
or  admired  — 

•  And  when  he  dies  he  bears  a  lofty  name, 
A  light,  a  landmark,  on  the  cliffs  of  fame.*  " 


*'  Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us 
by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  par.^ntal  guardian 
and  instructor,  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know 
ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better,  too.  He  that  wres- 
tles with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens 
our  skill ;  our  antagonist  is  thus  our  helper,'* 


••  Give  thy  children  a  sound  education,*'  says  a 
writer,  coupled  with  some  useful  trade,  and  you 
thereby  give  them  a  fortune.  Give  them  to  under- 
stand from  the  beginning,  that  labor  is  honor- 
able." 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 

An  Extract  from  an  Unpublished  Ironical 

Foem,  Entitled,  The  Oolden  Era. 

BrT  Educatioxi  claims  a  flaming  share 

Of  glowing  honors  and  poetic  fire, 

Her  sceptred  children  gather  round  her  throne 

And  chant  the  exploits  by  her  valor  done. 

Ye  ancient  bards,  lend  all  your  wonted  fire 
My  thoughts  to  raise,  my  feeble  pen  to  inspire. 
Let  no  dull  thoughts  on  duller  language  strive 
The  glowing  features  of  our  theme  to  give, 
A  golden  age  a  golden  pen  hath  won, 
And  thoughts  that  burn  upon  an  angel's  tongue. 

Mark  now  the  change  and  learn  the  wondrous  plan 
This  age  hath  found  t*  immortalize  a  man  ; 
They've  built  a  railroad  to  the  hill  of  fame 
And  fairer  ways  to  dignify  a  name. 
The  good  old  system  wisely  looking  on 
Now  reads  her  exit  in  the  setting  sun. 


Wits  now  inherited  both  bought  and  sold, 
Secured  of  course  by  noble  blood  and  gold. 
What  once  was  gained  by  trimming  midnight  tapers 
Comes  now  forsooth  by  cutting  tricks  and  capers. 
Satchels  and  bags  with  books  cramm'd  to  the  full 
Contain  what  «nce  was  brought  within  the  skull. 
The  college  life,  the  learning  of  the  school, 
Proves  but  a  science  to  conceal  the  fool, 
Yet  often  nature  perches  from  within 
Like  jack*8  long  ears  beneath  the  lion's  skin. 
The  long  silk  robe,  the  sanctimonious  grace. 
The  honored  emblems  of  the  learned  race, 
Now  deck  the  form,  whate'er  the  mind  may  be, 
Though  in  his  roll  be  found  an  LL.  D. 

The  parchment  oft  a  worthy  name  proclaims, 
And  heralds  deeds  of  more  than  mortal  aims, 
'Twas  the  just  emblem  to  the  honest  race 
Of  all  that's  worthy  of  a  name  or  place. 
But  scores  are  found  who  with  ignoble  mind 
Unfold  their  banner  to  the  blushing  wind, 
Then  bold  proclaim  to  all  the  world  around 
By  this  alone  the  worthy  can  be  found. 
All  this  is  seen  by  no  mesmeric  flight, 
A  dusky  cloud  raised  as  a  torch  of  light. 

Thus  armed  and  gartered  from  a  college  life. 

They  issue  forth  into  a  world  of  strife, 

With  signals  proud  and  banners  floating  high. 

They  rear  their  castles  to  the  vaulted  sky ; 

They  stand  as  rivals  with  the  good  and  great 

To  share  with  them  the  offices  of  State. 

Conventions  oft  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans 

Proclaim  them  lions  in  forensic  scenes, 

A  thousand  stumps  a  thousand  rostrums  make. 

Each  has  his  hobby  riding  at  full  sail. 

Though  hosts  we  see  content  by  riding  on  the  tail 

The  noblest  aim  that  fires  their  glorious  soul 
To  rise  above  and  other  men  control, 
No  name  so  sacred  of  the  race  is  found 


But  now  with  slander  it  must  oft  resound. 
Honor  and  age,  the  wisest  and  the  just, 
Like  reptiles  vile  are  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Old  men  who  lived  an  age  or  two  before. 
And  stood  the  trials  of  the  days  of  yore, 
Astonished  gaze,  and  with  a  reverend  grace 
Inquire  concerning  this  surprising  race. 
Who  gave  them  birth  ?  and  whence  have  they  arose? 
Who  thus  inspires  them  with  celestial  powers  ? 
Sure  old  Dame  Nature  hath  a  wonder  wrought. 
And  all  her  genius  into  action  brought ; 
The  furred,  the  feathered  and  the  finny  tribe 
Have  joined  in  compact  both  their  skill  and  pride, 
And  none  dare  venture  if  he  could  declare 
What  element  his  home,  fire,  earth,  or  air. 

'  ^But  leave  Dame  Nature  to  her  joyous  glee. 
And  mark  the  progress  of  the  race  we  see. 
What  noto  becomes  of  our  Herculean  race  ? 
What  stages  now  do  their  effusions  grace  ? 
Office  and  honor  to  the  worthy  sent, 
They  grieve  their  fortune  and  too  late  repent. 


I  saw  a  hill,  and  down  its  rugged  side 
The  waters  rushed  with  a  tremendous  tide ; 
The  honest  neighbors  gazing  all  around 
Began  to  sigh,  for  fear  the  world  was  drowned. 
Rocks,  trees  and  herbs  before  the  flood  were  swept. 
And  all  exclaimed  that  nothing  would  be  left. 
But  mark  the  change ;  soon  all  again  is  still, 
Naught  is  discovered  but  the  same  old  hill, 
The  simple  herds  graze  o'er  the  torrent's  track, 
While  herbs  and  flowers  defy  a  new  attack. 
Why  so  great  change  from  desolation  dire  i 
Where  fled  the  torrent  with  its  vengeful  ire  ? 

No  fountain  gave  the  meteor  stream  its  power. 
And  all  this  tumult  rose  from  just  a  shower. 

'Tis  thus  with  men  :   a  thousand  torrents  roll. 
Impetuous,  swift  and  deafening  the  soul. 
The  world  astonished,  at  the  wonders  gaze 
And  think  forsooth  the  heavens  are  all  ablaze. 
But  there's  no  fountain,  and  for  lack  of  power 
All  soon  perceive  'tis  nothing  but  a  shower. 
Strange,  men  can  hear  Fame's  brazen  flattering 

trump 
In  wild  harangues  and  speeches  from  a  stump. 
Vain,  baseless  dream,  that  men  to  sages  grow 
By  wasting  youth  in  ostentatious  show, 
A  barren  rock  a  thousand  fold  imparts 
As  soon  as  wisdom,  sterile  heads  and  hearts.   . 

P. 


The  Teacher  and  Etebnitt. — Let  the  teach- 
er consider  well  ivhat  lines  he  traces  npon  the 
susceptible  minds  committed  to  his  care,  for 
the  light  of  eternity  will  give  distinctness  and 
permanency  to  the  image. 

The  actions  of  a  man  tell  of  what  kind  he  is^ 
as  do  the  fruits  of  a  tree. 
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From  "Education:   Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical,*' 
by  H  erbert  Spencer. 

Intellectual  Eduoation. 


A  few  paragraphs  must  be  appended  in  fur- 
ther inculcation  of  the  two  general  principles, 
alike  the  most  important  and  the  least  attended 
to  :  we  mean  the  principle  that  throughout  youth 
as  in  early  childhood  and  in  maturity,  the  pro- 
cess shall  be  one  of  self-instruction ;  and  the 
obverse  principle,  that  the  mental  action  induc- 
ed by  this  process  shall  be  throughout  intrinsi- 
cally grateful.  If  progression  from  simple  to 
complex,  and  from  concrete  to  abstract,  be  con- 
sidered the  essential  requirements  as  dictated  by 
abstract  psychology,  then  do  these  requirements 
that  knowledge  shall  be  self-mastered,  and  plea- 
surably  mastered,  become  the  tests  by  which 
we  may  judge  whether  the  dictates  of  abstract 
psychology  are  being  fulfilled.  If  the  first  em- 
body the  leading  generalizations  of  the  acience 
of  mental  growth,  the  last  are  the  chief  canons 
of  the  art  of  fostering  mental  growth.  For 
manifestly  if  the  steps  in  our  curriculum  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  successively  ascended 
by  the  pupil  himself  with  little  or  no  help,  they 
must  correspond  with^  the  stages  of  evolution 
in  his  faculties  ;  and  manifestly  if  the  succes- 
sive achievements  of  these  steps  are  intrinsically 
gratifying  to  him,  it  follows  that  they  require 
no  more  than  a  normal  exercise  of  his  powers. 

But  the  making  education  a  process  of  self- 
evolution  has  other  advantages  than  this  of 
keeping  our  lessons  in  the  right  order.  In  the 
first  place,  it  guarantees  a  vividness  and  perma- 
nency of  impression  which  the  usuil  methods 
can  never  produce.  Any  piece  of  knowledge 
which  the  pupil  has  himself  acquired,  any  prob- 
lem which  he  has  himself  solved,  becomes  by 
virtue  of  the  conquest  much  more  thoroughly 
his  than  it  could  else  be.  The  preliminary  ac- 
tivity of  mind  which  his  success  implies,  the 
concentration  of  thought  necessary  to  it,  and 
the  excitement  consequent  on  his  triumph,  con- 
spire to  register  aU  the  facts  in  his  memory  in  a 
way  that  no  mere  information  heard  from  a 
teacher,  or  read  in  a  school-book,  can  be  regis- 
tered. Even  if  he  fails,  the  tension  to  which 
his  faculties  have  been  wound  up  insures  his  re- 
membrance  of  the  solution  when  given  to  him, 
better  than  half  a  dozen  repetitions  would. 
Observe  again,  that  this  discipline  necessitates 
a  continuous  organization  of  the  knowledge  he 
acquires.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  facts  and 
inferences,  assimilated  in  this  normal  manner, 


that  they  successively  become  the  premises  of 
further  conclusions,  —  the  means  of  solving  still 
further  questions.  The  solution  of  yesterday's 
problem  helps  the  pupil  in  mastering  to-day's. 
Thus  the  knowledge  is  turned  into  faculty  as 
soon  as  it  is  taken  in,  and  forthwith  aids  in  the 
general  function  of  thinking  —  does  not  lie 
merely  written  in  the  pages  of  an  internal  libra- 
ry, as  when  rote-learnt.  Mark  further,  the  im- 
portance of  the  moral  culture  which  this  con- 
stant self-help  involves.  Courage  in  attacking 
difficulties,  patient  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion, perseverance  through  failures  — these  are 
characteristics  which  after-life  specially  requires; 
and  these  are  characteristics  which  this  system 
of  making  the  mind  work  for  its  food  specially 
produces.  That  it  is  thoroughly  practicable  to 
carry  <iut  instruction  after  this  fashion  we  can 
ourselves  testify;  having  been  in  youth  thus 
led  to  successively  solve  the  comparatively  com- 
plex problems  of  Perspective.  And  that  lead- 
ing teachers  have  been  gradually  tending  in  this 
direction  is  indicated  alike  in  the  saying  of  Fel- 
lenberg,  that  "  the  individual,  independent  ac- 
tivity of  the  pupil  is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  ordinary  busy  officiousness  of  many 
who  assume  the  office  of  educators;"  in  the 
opinion  of  Horace  Mann,  that  •«  unfortunately 
education  amongst  us  at  present  consists  too 
much  in  telling,  not  in  training ;  "  and  in  the 
remark  of  M.  Marcel,  that  "  what  the  learner 
discovers  by  mental  exertion  is  better  knowu 
than  what  is  told  to  him." 

Similarly  with  the   correlative  requirement, 
that  the  method  of  culture  pursued  shall  be  one 

productive  of  an  intrinsically  happy  activity, 

an  activity  not  happy  in  virtue  of  extrinsic  re- 
wards to  be  obtained,  but  in  virtue  of  its  own 
healthfulness.  Conformity  to  this  requirement 
not  only  gua;rds  us  against  thwarting  the  nor- 
mal process  of  evolution,  but  incidentally  se- 
cures positive  benefits  of  importance.  Unlesa 
we  are  to  return  to  an  ascetic  morality,  the 
maintainance  of  youthful  happiness  must  be 
considered  as  in  itself  a  worthy  aim.  Not  to 
dwell  upon  this,  however,  we  go  on  to  remark 
that  a  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  is  far  more 
favorable  to  intellectual  action  than  one  of  in- 
difference and  disgust.  Every  one  know^s  that 
things  read,  heard,  or  seen  with  interest,  are 
better  remembered  than  those  read,  heard,  or 
seen  with  apathy.  In  the  one  case  the  faculties 
appealed  to  are  actively  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject presented ;  in  the  other  they  are  inactively 
occupied  with  it ;  and  the  attention  ia  contin- 
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nally  drawn  away  after  more  attractive  thoughts. 
Hence  the  impressions  are  respectively  strong 
and  weak.  Moreover,  the  intellectual  listless- 
ness  which  a  pupil's  lack  of  interest  in  any  stu- 
dy involves,  is  farther  complicated  by  his  anx- 
iety, by  his  fear  of  consequences,  which  distract 
his  attention,  and  increase  the  difficulty  he  finds 
in  bringing  his  faculties  to  bear  upon  these  facts 
that  are  repugnant  to  them.  Clearly,  therefore, 
the  efficiency  of  any  intellectual  action  will, 
other  things  equal,  be  proportionate  to  the  gra- 
tification with  which  it  is  performed. 

It  should  be  considered  also,  that  important 
moral  consequences  depend  upon  the  habitual 
pleasure  or  pain  which  daily  lessons  produce. 
No  one  can  compare  the  faces  and  manners  of 
two  boys  —  the  one  made  happy  by  mastering 
interesting  subjects,  and  the  other  made  misera- 
ble by  disgust  with  his  studies,  by  consequent 
failure,  by  cold  looks,  by  threats,  by  punish 
ment  —  without  seeing  that  the  disposition  of 
the  one  is  being  benefited,  and  that  of  the  other 
greatly  injured.  Whoever  has  marked  ihe  efiect 
of  intellectual  success  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  will  see  that 
in  the  one  case  both  temper  and  health  are  fa- 
vorably affected;  whilst  in  the  other  there  is 
danger  of  permanent  moroseness,  of  permanent 
timidity,  and  even  of  permanent  constitutional 
depression.  To  all  which  considerations  we 
must  add  the  further  one,  that  the  relationship 
between  teachers  and  their  pupils  is,  other  things 
equal,  rendered  friendly  and  influential,  or  an- 
tagonistic and  powerless,  according  as  the  sys- 
tem of  culture  produces  happiness  or  misery^ 
Human  beings  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  asso- 
ciated ideas.  A  daily  minister  of  pain  cannot 
ftil  to  be  regarded  with  a  secret  dislike,  and  if 
he  causes  no  emotions  but  painful  ones,  will  in- 
evitably be  hated.  Conversely,  he  who  con- 
stantly aids  children  to  their  ends,  hourly  pro- 
vides them  with  the  satisfactions  of  conquest, 
hourly  mcourages  them  through  their  difficul- 
ties, sympathizes  in  their  successes,  cannot  fail 
to  be  liked ;  nay,  if  his  behavior  is  consistent 
throughout,  must  be  loved.  And  when  we  re- 
member how  efficient  and  benign  is  the  control 
of  a  master  who  is  felt  to  be  a  friend,  when  com- 
pared with  the  control  of  one  who  is  looked 
upon  with  aversion,  or  at  best  indifference,  we 
may  infer  that  the  indirect  advantages  of  con- 
dactin^s  education  on  the  happiness  principle  do 
not  fall  far  short  of  the  direct  ones.  To  all  who 
question  the  possibility  of  acting  out  the  sys- 
tem here  advocated,  wc  reply  as  before,  that  not 


only  does  theory  point  to  it,  but  experience 
commends  it.  To  the  many  verdicts  of  distin- 
guished teachers  who  since  Pestalozzi's  time 
have  testified  this,  may  be  here  added  that  of 
Professor  Pillans,  who  asserts  that  «« where 
young  people  are  taught  as  they  ought  to  be, 
they  are  quite  as  happy  in  school  as  at  play, 
seldom  less  delighted,  nay  often  more,  with  the 
well-directed  exercise  of  their  mental  energies, 
than  with  that  of  their  muscular  powers." 

As  suggesting  a  final  reason  for  making  edu- 
cation a  process  of  self- instruction,  and  by  con- 
sequence a  process  of  pleasureable  instruction, 
we  may  advert  to  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  made  so,  is  there  a  probability  that  educa- 
tion will  not  cease  when  school-days  end.  As 
long  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  render- 
ed habitually  repugnant,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
prevailing  tendency  to  discontinue  it  when  free 
from  the  coercion  of  parents  and  masters.  And 
when  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  has  been 
rendered  habitually  gratifying,  then  will  there 
be  as  prevailing  a  tendency  to  continue,  without 
superintendence,  that  same  self-culture  previ- 
ously carried  on  under  superintendence.  These 
results  are  inevitable.  While  the  laws  of  men- 
tal association  remain  true  —  while  men  dislike 
the  things  and  places  that  suggest  painful  recol- 
lections, and  delight  in  those  which  call  to  mind 
by-gone  pleasures  —  painful  lessons  will  make 
knowledge  repulsive,  and  pleasurable  lessons 
will  make  it  attractive.  The  men  to  whom  in 
boyhood  information  came  in  dreary  tasks  along 
with  threats  of  punishment,  and  who  were  ne- 
ver led  into  habits  of  independent  inquiry,  are 
unlikely  to  be  students  in  after  years;  while 
those  to  whom  it  came  in  the  natural  forms,  at 
the  proper  times,  and  who  remember  its  facts  as 
not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  as  the 
occasions  of  a  long  series  (>f  gratifying  successes, 
are  likely  to  continue  through  life  that  self-in- 
struction commenced  in  youth. 


The  number  of  school  teachers  in  Maine  last 
year  was  7408—4682  females  and  2776  males,  an 
increase  of  1419  in  ten  years.  The  average 
wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of 
board,  were  $21,81 ;  of  females,  $2,03  per  week, 
exclusive  of  board ;  the  cost  of  121  school  houses 
built  during  the  year  ending  April  1,  1860,  was 
$59,185.  The  whole  number  of  school  houses  in 
the  state  is  8946 ;  whole  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  248,896. 


Gbnuinb   politeness  is  the  first-bom  off"- 
spring  of  generosity  and  modesty. 
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From  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Agrrieoltore. 
About  Teaching  Beadizic. 

Mb.  Cabtland:  You  say  in  the  Journait 
"  the  practice  of  prompting  poor  readers,  as  so 
many  poor  teachers  do,  is  an  evil  in  the  school- 
room." 

If  by  prompting^  you  refer  to  the  practice  of 
some  teachers  who  read  a  line,  or  a  sentence, 
and  require  the  scholar  to  repeat  it  after  them, 
then  I  say  **  Amen"  to  your  remark.  But  if 
you  mean  that  teachers  should  not  pronounce 
hard  words  which  the  scholar  cannot,  then  I 
**  beg  leave  to  differ."  a.  b.  c. 

BEFLY. 

What  we  mean  by  prompting^  is  thisi  A 
teacher  hears  a  class  read.  In  the  class  there 
are  poor  readers.  John  reads  —  and  without 
help,  or  study,  in  preparation,  can  pronounce 
only  three-fourths  oi  the  words.  The  other 
fourth  are  all  Greek  to  him.  The  teacher  may 
be  in  a  hurry  —  or  not  in  a  hurry.  He  may 
know  no  better.  But  at  every  pause  that  John 
makes  at  a  "hard  word,"  the  teacher  instantly 
caJU  it  and  John  repeats  and  goes  on  —  and  to 
the  end  of  the  lesson  in  this  manner.  Often- 
times the  teacher,  anticipating  John's  difficulty, 
pronounces  the  word  aa  he  arrives  at  it  —  and 
80  on  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  —  hurrying  poor 
John  over  a  lesson  of  which  he  know8  nothing, 
and  which  he  cannot  repeat  without  the  same 
help  from  the  teacher.  Ihia  is  what  we  mean 
by  prompting  a  poor  reader.  It  is  a  too  com- 
mon practice ;  and  is  always  found,  or  heard, 
where  there  is  poor  teaching;  never,  where 
there  is  thorough  teaching.  We  risk  our  repu- 
tation on  this  assertion. 

Even  an  occasional  word,  in  the  lesson  of  a 
pretty  good  reader,  should  not  be  passed  over 
with  the  mere  pronouncing  of  it  from  the  teach- 
er's <*  call."  The  pupil  should  be  Hopped  and 
made  to  master  the  word  himself  ,  if  .he  can.  If 
he  can't,  let  him  have  help.  But,  at  all  events, 
let  the  difficulty  be  metered  and  the  word  fixed 
permanently  in  his  mind  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  class. 

But  this  is  a  slouj  process,  says  an  objector. 
Well,  let  it  be  slow.  That  is  the  way  to  *•  make 
haste."  Better  be  slow  than  superficial.  Bet- 
ter conquer  one  word  than  murder  a  whole  page. 
Let  the  boy  who  would  ascend  steadily  and  tri- 
umphantly up  the  precipice,  cut  his  iootsteps  in- 
to the  rock.  If  he  were  a  fly,  he  could  atick  to 
it.     So  tXLfiiee  go  up  ! 

The  fact  is,  reading  lessons  should  be  more 
thoroughly  ttudUd  than  they  are.    They  should 


be  prepared  before  the  class  are  called  to  read. 
And  if  a  slow  pupil  can  master  but  one  line,  let 
him  do  that,  and  attempt  nothing  further  until 
that  is  done.  If  he  can  master  and  prepare  ten 
lines,  let  that  amount  be  his  lesson.  And  so  on, 
to  the  extent  of  time  devoted  to  reading. 

So  much  for  what  we  call  word  reading.  We 
may  not  hit  A.  B.  C.'s  question,  or  idea.  If  not, 
let  him  object.  We  are  really  glad  to  find  any 
man  so  much  interested  in  this  subject  of  teach- 
ing reading  as  to  ask  a  question,  or  attack  any 
of  OUT  own  assertions  or  positions.  Give  us  a 
live  man,  although  he  stand  in  our  pathway  with 
the  keenest  blade.    Come  on  ! 

And  then  there  is  the  subject  of  rhetorical 
reading  —  the  reading  that  develops  the  sense 
and  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  page  read.  How 
much  needed  —  how  few  teach  it  in  our  com- 
mon schools !  How  few  good  readers.  How 
little  5roo(i  reading  —  an  accomplishment  worthy 
of  struggle  and  toil  —  ay,  of  any  one's  ambi- 
tion. Before  all  packed  sacks  of  *  'geography" — 
isolated,  undigested  facts  and  parrot  answers — 
before  all  grammar-stuffing,  from  saw^dust  text- 
books by  saw -dust  teachers — before  all  the  ubi- 
quitous idolatry  of  arithmetic  in  ••  hard  sum  " 
botheration  and  triumph  —  before  all  and  any 
of  these,  do  we  place  good  reading,  as  a  perpetual 
want  of  the  man  or  the  woman,  and  the  source 
of  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  intellectual 
pleasures.     We  stand  by  this.  c. 


Edaoatlon  of  Boyal  Children. 

At  the  seaside  residence  of  Queen  Victoria, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  large  portion  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  is  appropriated  to  the  young 
Princes  and  Princesses,  who  have  each  a  flower 
and  a  vegetable  garden,  greenhouses,  hothouses 
and  forcing-frames,  nurseries,  toolhouses  and 
even  a  carpenter's  shop.  Here  the  royal  child- 
ren pass  hours  of  their  time.  Each  is  supplied 
with  a  set  of  tools,  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  owner,  and  here  they  work  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  amateur  and  the  zeal  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon.  There  is  no  branch  of  gardening  in 
which  the  royal  children  are  not  au  fait.  More- 
over, on  this  juvenile  property  is  a  building  the 
ground  floor  of  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen, 
with  pantries,  closets,  dairy,  larders, —  all  com- 
plete in  their  arrangements  ;  and  here  may  be 
seen  the  young  Princesses,  arrayed  a  la  ci«w»- 
niere,  floured  to  the  elbows,  deep  in  the  myste- 
ries of  pastry-making,  like  a  rosy  New  England 
girl.  Cooking  the  vegetables  from  their  own 
gardens,  preserving,  pickling,  baking  —  some- 
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tiines  to  partake  among  themselves,  or  to  distri- 
bute to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  handiwork.  The  Queen  is 
determined  that  nothing  shall  remain  unlearned 
by  her  children ;  nor  are  the  young  people  ever 
happier  than  during  their  sojourn  at  Osborne. 
Over  the  domestic  establishment  is  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  furnished  with  curiosities  col- 
lected by  the  young  party  in  their  rambles  and 
researches  —  geological  and  botanical  specimens, 
staffed  birds  and  animals,  articles  of  their  own 
construction,  and  whatever  is  curioUs  or  inter- 
esting, classified  and  arranged  by  themselves. 


[From  "  Clarke'  School  VUitor."] 
The  Smack  in  School. 

A  diiitriet  ecbool,  not  far  away 

'Mid  Berkshire  hills,  one  winter  day 

Was  humming  with  its  wonted  noise, 

Of  tbree-eoore  mingled  girls  and  boys ; 

Some  few  upon  their  tasks  intent. 

Bat  more  on  fnrtive  mischief  bent. 

The  wliile,  the  master's  downward  look 

Was  iiutened  on  a  copy  book, 

Boee  sharp  and  clear  behind  his  back, 

A  ni'tling,  roaring,  cracking  smack, 

As  Hwere  a  battery  of  bliss 

liet  oflT  in  one  tremendous  kiss. 

''  What's  that?"  the  sUrUed  master  cries, 

»•  That,  thir,"  a  little  imp  replies, 

♦•  Wath  William  Willith,  if  yoa  pleathe; 

I  thaw  him  kith  Thuthannah  Peathe!" 

With  frown  to  make  a  statue  thrill. 

The  master  thnndered,  "'  hither  Will!" 

Like  wretch  o'ertaken  in  his  track. 

With  stolen  chattels  on  his  back. 

Will  hang  his  head  in  ftar  and  shame. 

And  to  the  awfal  presence  came— 

A  great,  green,  bashfbl  simpleton , 

The  bntt  of  all  good-natnred  fan. 

With  smile  sappressed  and  biroh  npraised, 

The  threttener  faltered—^*  I'm  amazed 

That  yoa,  my  biggest  papU,  shuald 

Be  goilty  of  an  act  «o  nide ! 

Before  the  whole  set  school,  to  boot ! 

What  evil  genius  pat  yoa  to*t?'* 

**  1'was  she,  herself,  sir,"  sobbed  the  lad ; 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  bad ; 

Bat  when  Susannah  shook  her  curls. 

And  whispered— I  was  'fraid  of  girls, 

And  dnrsn't  kiss  a  baby's  doll, 

I  couldn't  stand  it,  sir,  at  all. 

Bat  ap  and  kissed  her  on  the  spot. 

I  know— boo-hoo I—I  ought  to  not; 

But  somehow,  from  her  looks— bo o*hoo!— 

I  thought  she  kind  o'  wished  me  to." 


EvzBT  person  complains  of  the  badness  of 
his  memory,  but  none  of  their  defective  judg- 
ment. 


When  fortune  caresses  a  man  too  much,  she 
is  apt  to  make  a  fool  of  him. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Journal  of  Progreas. 
The  Qreat  Problem. 

Br  B.  B.  WHITE. 

The  grandest  problem  of  the  present  age  is 
the  determining  of  the  real  work  of  our  school 
system,  and  the  aims,  processes  and  appliances 
by  which  this  w^ork  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
brightest  intellects  and  the  truest  hearts  of  the 
nation,  are  engaged  in  its  solution,  and  not  in 
vain.  Every  stroke  brings  out  more  fully  and 
clearly  the  grand  ideal !  The  light  grows  fuller  ! 
The  shadowy  forms  of  old  systems  are  wreath- 
ing and  uplifting  !  Their  haphazard,  irrational, 
spiritless,  effete  methods  and  solutions  are  being 
tried  in  the  crucible  of  a  truer  philosophy  and 
a  more  scientific  analysis. 

Viewed  from  a  heaven-ward  stand -point  — 
taking  in  man's  relations  and  destiny  as  an  im- 
mortal being  —  this  problem  of  man's  right 
education  enters  «•  within  the  vail,"  and  taKes 
hold  of  eternal  realities.  In  its  earth -ward  and 
temporal  results,  it  asks  for  that  kind  of  cul- 
ture which  can  uplift  each  successive  generation 
to  a  true  comprehension  of  its  duties,  interests 
and  labors  —  the  grand  plateau  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment and  a  vigorous  manhood. 

The  fact  that  the  present  results  of  school  in- 
struction so  greatly  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  State,  by  creating  intelligence  and  virtue 
among  the  people,  justifies  the  claim  of  educa- 
tion to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  interests 
and  duties  of  the  social  compact.  And  yet  our 
systems  of  education,  if  systems  they  may  be 
called,  are  but  half  worked,  and  are  moving 
against  a  **  sea  of  difficulties."  The  effective 
power  of  an  engine,  working  under  only  one- 
tenth  of  its  proper  quantity  of  steam  and  against 
a  strong  current,  cannot  be  wholly  judged  from 
the  momentum  pnoduced  by  it.  It  must  first 
have  a  calm  sea  and  a  fuU  steam- guage. 

Without  any  assumption  of  having  reached 
a  solution  of  this  great  question,  we  offer  a  few 
thoughts,  which  are  but  a  Jirat  step  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  subject  lies  outside  of  the  limits  of 
an  article. 

The  primary  object  of  elementary  school  train- 
ing is  to  furnish  the  mind  with  those  implements 
and  acquisitions  which  it  needs  for  vigorous  self^ 
treatment.  Hence,  what  have  been  termed  the 
mechanical  elements  of  education,  as  reading, 
spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic,  must  be  taught, 
lliese  are  the  tools  of  the  soul  in  its  great  work 
of  self-culture  and  growth.  The  ability  to  read 
is  like  the  creation  of  a  new  faculty  —  the  add- 
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ing  of  another  hand  for  labor,  or  another  foot 
for  locomotion.  It  is  the  giving  of  a  postphetic 
eye  to  the  back  of  the  brain,  with  which  to  view 
the  whole  solemn  march  of  centuries  as  one 
gorgeous  drama  with  its  ever  changing  acts  and 
scenes ;  in  all  of  which  Qod  stands  out  as  the 
grand  actor.  It  is  a  key  at  whose  touch  the 
gates  of  knowledge  open  wide  with  gladness. 
It  is  a  passport  which  admits  its  possessor  to 
the  presence  of  the  wise  and  the  great  of  all  ages. 

As  a  necessary  adjunct  to  reading  is  spelling 
Scarcely  less  important  is  mechanical  skill  in 
writing  and  in  numbers.  A  ready  and  skillful 
pen  is  a  new  organ  of  speech  —  a  tongue,  the 
limit  of  whose  tones  is  exhausted  by  no  human 
audience,  save  the  entire  audience  of  letters. 

These  elementary  branches  are  the  imple^ 
ments  of  education,  and  must  stand  first  in  im- 
portance in  school  training. 

Then,  too,  they  have  a  practical  value  in  the 
wants  of  every-day  life.  The  whole  structure 
of  society  necessitates  their  acquisition.  But  to 
regard  these  mechanical  acquisitions  as  educa- 
tion —  to  speak  of  educating  our  children  b> 
giving  to  them  the  simplest  implements  for  such 
a  work,  is  a  great  mistMmer,  A!nd  yet  how  very 
many  have  no  higher  conception  of  the  true 
work  of  our  common  schools. 

Indeed,  so  general  has  been  this  impression 
in  the  public  mind,  that  in  making  out  statis- 
tics, exhibiting  the  comparative  intellectual 
standing  of  different  communities,  the  abU'.ty 
to  read  and  write  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  **  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  *'  running 
between  ignorance  and  intelligence  —  the  very 
crossing  of  which  by  some  inherent  virtue  strikes 
the  manacles  from  the  bondaged  soul,  without 
the  possibility  of  a  rendition  to  mental  servitude. 
In  addition  to  reading  and  writing,  a  little  skill 
in  figures,  (the  last  of  the  three  mysterious  B's,) 
would  be  an  ample  underground  railroad,  run- 
ning to  the  very  Canada  of  intelligence. 

Now,  I  protest  against  this  view  of  common 
school  culture.  It  is  said  that  Plato  once  de- 
fined man  to  be  a  biped  without  feathers*  The 
next  morning  a  waggish  disciple  placed  upon  the 
philosopher's  table  a  cock  stripped  of  its  feathers, 
with  the  exclamation,  **  See  Plato* 9  man  !  ** 

Now,  mere  mechanical  skill  in  the  elementary 
forms  of  primary  study  is  the  dead  biped  of  an 
education,  plumeless  and  soulless.  The  ability 
to  call  printed  words  at  sight,  to  form  letters 
with  a  pen,  and  to  combine  numbers  —  though 
the  result  of  years  of  drilling  and  drumming  — 
may  exist,  without  thu  mind  being  educated  in 


a  just  sense.  iSuch  acquisitions  may  be  the 
mere  mechanical  results  of  a  dull  routine  — 
alifce  petrifying  to  the  mind  of  applicant  and  re- 
cipient. The  miscalled  teacher  may  go  over, 
day  after  day,  the  same  dull  round  of  lifeless 
duties  —  **  plodding  through  his  daily  task  like 
a  tread- mill  horse,  with  no  more  freshness  of 
spirit  than  the  beast,  and  no  more  aspiration 
than  the  circular  saw  he  drives."  Under  this 
drudgery  and  soulless  mechanism,  a  child  may 
con  dull  lessons,  repeating,  parrot-like,  unmean- 
ing words  and  sentences,  without  one  glowing 
aspiration  or  thought,  until  his  tongue  and  eye 
and  hand  and  even  his  memory  become  mere 
machinery  moved  by  forces  wholly  external  to 
his  soul. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  these  elementary  branches.  To 
neglect  these  branches  in  the  early  education  of 
children  is  to  attempt  to  initiate  the  soul  to  the 
sublime  work  of  self- culture  without  eyes,  or 
ears,  or  hands,  or  feet.  Instead  of  lessening 
these  acquisitionsj  would  greatly  increase  them. 
To  reading  I  would  add  the  skill  in  music ;  to 
writing,  drawing  and  drafting,  and  constant 
drill  in  original  and  elementary  composition, 
until  the  child  should  meet  the  demands  of  a 
practical  education  by  being  able,  in  the  lan- 
guage ofEdward  Everett,  *♦  to  produce  his  own 
thoughts  and  reproduce  the  thoughts  of  others." 

My  position  is  simply  this  :  The  outfitting  of 
a  human  soul  for  the  great  battle  of  life  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  simpler  implements  of  his 
warfare.  Our  school- work  must  go  beyond  the 
mere  mechanical  elements  of  education.  The 
very  primary  processes  of  school  training  should 
glow  with  thought  and  aspiration.  Reading 
and  thought  should  never  be  divorced.  Popu- 
lar education  should  aim  at  the  development  of 
all  those  powers  and  forces  essential  to  a  vigor- 
ous manhbod ;  the  endowing  of  the  mind  with 
a  complete  mastery  over  its  own  inward  forces 
and  desires.  We  must  ever  remember,  in  this 
work,  that  all  true  mental  growth  is  from  tcith- 
in  —  it  is  self-groxdh,  EverjT  scholar  is  self- 
made.  The  conditions  and  the  stimulus  are  ob- 
jective, the  capabilities  and  the  effort  subjective. 

Further,  true  mental  culture  is  entirely  con- 
sonant with  mechanical  accuracy  and  skill.  In- 
deed it  is  the  very  means  by  w^hich  such  results 
may  best  be  secured.  Hence  those  processes 
and  appliances  which  in  the  every-day  work  of 
the  school-room  can  produce  these  different  re- 
sults, should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  primary 
instruction  of  our  schools  is  truly  no  novice's 
work.  The  teacher  of  a  little  child  should  be 
the  artist  of  artists. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Fassinc  Cloud. 

BT  ANNIB  BLIZABBTB. 

Oh,  who  can  mark  my  distant  course 

Along  the  hearenly  way, 
Or  point  unto  the  lowly  spot 

Where  1  at  last  shall  lay  ? 
Who  can  arrest  my  lofty  flight 

When  winds  are  hurraing  by, 
And  waving  from  their  high  watch-towers, 

The  banners  of  the  sky  ? 

Oft  on  the  tempest's  darkened  wing, 

1  ride  in  might  along  ; 
Or  soaring  from  its  gloomy  realm 

Pause  for  the  zephyr's  song ; 
Enrobed  in  beams  of  rosy  light, 

I  herald  in  the  day ; 
Then  moving  on  my  airy  path, 

Adown  the  western  way. 

I  mount  upon  the  azure  throne. 

Beared  to  the  queen  of  night, 
And  proudly  to  the  starry  bands 

Unveil  my  form  of  light ; 
And  when  the  sun  in  splendor  rides 

Forth  on  his  burning  way, 
I  often  cross  his  mighty  path, 

And  dim  his  brightest  ray. 

The  shining  fields  of  air  and  sky 

Are  mine  to  freely  roam, 
There  are  no  bounds  or  tracings  there,  — 

By  birthright  they're  my  home ; 
In  sun  or  storm,  by  night  or  day. 

In  calm  or  tempests  loud. 
Some  page,  — within  the  azure, — bound 

Reveals  the  passing  cloud. 


Bbadino. — In  A  recent  address  at  the  dedicar 
tion  of  a  school  house,  tbe  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
thus  apoke  of  the  art  of  reading : 

"  There  is  really  nothing  which  we  learn  in  af- 
ter life,  which,  philosophically  considered,  iamore 
important — more  wonderful,  I  will  eay, — than 
reading.  I  mean,  that  there  is  no  single  branch 
of  knowledge — nay,  not  all  the  branches  united, 
which  are  taught  at  academies  and  colleges,  more 
important,  more  wonderful  than  this  astonish- 
ing operation,  by  which  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
a  page  of  white  papei>— charged  with  certain  writ- 
ten or  printed  black  marks — ^and  straightway  be- 
come acquainted  with  what  was  done  and  said  on 
the  Atlantic  a  month  ago ;  nay,  what  was  done 
and  said  in  Rome,  in  Greece,  in  Palestine,  two, 
Uiree  thousand  years  ago !  And  yet  this  is  what 
we  do  when  we  learn  to  read. 

Then,  besides  the  mere  ability  to  read,  which 
we  all  acquire  at  school — there  is  the  important 
Ucaity  of  reading  with  expression,  grace,  power 


— in  a  word,  with  effect,  which  constitutes  a  most 
admirable  resource  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction of  the  fireside ; — and  renders  all  public 
occasions  and  exercises  that  consist  in  whole  or  in 
part  readmg,  vastly  more  agreeable  and  impres- 
sive. To  the  art  of  reading,  in  this  acceptation, 
more  attention  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  paid 
in  our  grammar  schools.  It  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  the  majority  of  those  educated  in  our 
schools,  than  the  art  of  speaking.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  civilized  natiiyi  at  the  present  day,  is 
so  deficient  in  agreeable  and  finished  speech  as 
our  own ;  and  I  know  no  better  way  in  which 
this  defect  is  to  be  remedied,  than  by  skillful 
training  and  unremitted  practice  in  reading  in  our 
grammar  schools. 

School  Danoehs.— Thirty  years  ago,  a^school- 
mistress,  in  a  rage,  caught  hold  of  the  arm  of  a 
little  girl  not  in  fault,  gave  it  a  violent  jerk,  and 
with  a  swing,  threw  her  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  To-day  that  girl  is  a  wife,  a  mother,  the 
accomplished  mistress  of  a  princely  mansion  — 
happy  in  her  social  position,  happy  in  her  husband, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  of  men  ;  but  that  arm  hangs 
powerless  by  her  side,  as  it  has  done  from  the  days 
of  childhood.  Two  years  ago,  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  was  going  to 
school  in  midwinter ;  she,  with  the  other  scholars, 
was  sent  out  for  recreation  for  half  an  hour,  as 
was  the  daily  custom.  Not  knowing  any  better, 
she  sat  on  a  stone  step  in  the  sun,  and  daily  did 
so.  Thus  coming  from  a  warm  school-room,  and 
remaining  still  in  the  open  air  until  most  thorough- 
ly chilled,  she  acquired  a  permanent  cough.  She 
now  sleeps  in  the  churchyard.  How  many  bright 
hopes  have  been  blasted,  how  many  an  only  child 
has  been  sent  to  an  early  grave,  by  ignorant,  care- 
less and  incompetent  teachers. 

I  AND  J. — Many  persons  make  these  two  letters, 
when  used  as  capitals,  precisely  alike.  Such  per- 
sons should  never  use  initials  in  writing.  If  the 
question  is  between  Isaac  Doe  and  James  Doe, 
the  initials  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
them ;  but  if  the  two  letters  are  made  alike,  noth- 
ing is  told.  There  is  a  constant  difficulty  in  every 
printing-office  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble way  of  knowing  a  name  but  by  the  letters. 
Some  common  words  can  be  known  by  other  words 
with  which  they  are  associated,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  writer  used  words  conveying  some  sense, 
Isaac  Doe  is  no  better  satisfied  to  see  his  name 
printed  J.  Doe,  than  James  Doe  is  to  see  his  in- 
serted as  I.  Doe,  and  there  is  no  more  need  of 
confusion  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  al- 
phabet. Every  teacher  should  see  to  this,  and  be 
as  much  more  particular  in  having  these  letters 
made  right  than  he  is  other  letters,  as  the  tenden- 
cy is  stronger  to  make  them  wrong. — CuUurUt  and 
Gazette, 
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James  Ferguson.— !E9'o.  2. 

**  When  the  term  of  my  servitude  was  out,  I 
left  my  good  master,  and  went  to  the  gentle- 
man's house,  where  I  quickly  found  myself  with 
a  most  humane  good  family.  Mr.  Cantley,  the 
butler,  soon  became  my  friend,  and  continued 
so  till  his  death.  He  was  the  most  extraordina- 
ry man  that  I  ever  was  acquainted  with,  or  per- 
haps ever  shall  see  ;  for  he  was  a.  complete  mas- 
ter of  arithmetic,  a  good  mathematician,  a  mas- 
ter of  music  on  every  l^nown  instrument,  except 
the  harp  ;  understood  Latin,  French  and  Greek ; 
let  blood  extremely  well,  and  could  even  pre- 
scribe as  a  physician  upon  an  urgent  occasion. 
He  was  what  is  generally  called  self-taught; 
but  I  think  he  might  with  much  greater  proprie- 
ty be  called  God  Almighty's  scholar. 

*«  He  immediately  began  to  teach  me  decimal 
arithmetic  and  algebra ;  for  I  had  already  learn- 
ed vulgar  arithmetic  in  my  leisure  hours,  from 
books.  He  then  proceeded  to  teach  me  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry ;  but  to  my  inexpressible 
grief,  just  as  I  was  beginning  that  branch  of 
science,  he  left  Mr.  Grant,  and  went  to  the  late 
earl  of  Fife's,  at  several  miles  distance. 

•«  The  good  tamily  I  was  then  with  could  not 
prevail  with  me  to  stay  after  he  was  gone  ;  so  I 
left  and  went  to  my  father's. 

*<  He  had  made  me  a  present  of  Gordon's 
Geographical  Grammar,  which  at  that  time 
was  to  me  a  great  treasure.  There  is  no 
figure  of  a  globe  in  it,  although  it  contains  a 
tolerable  description  of  the  globes  and  their  use. 
From  this  description  I  made  a  globe  in  three 
weeks  at  my  father's,  having  turned  the  ball 
thereof  out  of  a  piece  of  wood ;  which  ball  I 
covered  w^ith  paper,  and  delineated  a  map  of  the 
world  upon  it,  made  the  meridian  ring  and  hor- 
izon of  wood,  covered  them  with  paper  and 
graduated  them ;  and  was  happy  to  find  that  by 
my  globe,  w^hich  was  the  first  1  ever  saw,  I 
could  solve  the  problems. 

«•  But  this  was  not  likely  to  afford  me  bread  ; 
and  I  could  not  think  of  staying  with  my  father, 
who,  I  knew  full  well,  could  not  maintain  me 
in  that  way,  as  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  him 
and  he  had,  without  my  assistance,  hands  suffi. 
eient  for  all  his  work.    I  then  went  to  a  miller, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  very  easy  business  to  at 
tend  the  mill ;  and  that  I  should  have  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  study  decimal  arithmetic  and 
geometry.     But  my  master,  being  too  fond  of 
tippling  at  an  alehouse,  left  the  whole  care  of 
the  mill  to  me,  and  almost  starved  me  for  want 
of  victuaU ;  so  that  I  was  glad  when  I  could 


have  a  little  oatmeal  mixed  with  cold  water,  to 
eat.  I  was  engaged  a  year  in  that  man's  ser- 
vice ;  at  the  end  of  which  I  left  him,  and  re- 
turned in  a  very  weak  state  to  my  father's. 

"  Soon  after  I  had  recovered  my  former 
strength,  a  neighboring  farmer,  who  practiced 
as  a  physician  in  that  part  of  the  country,  came 
to  my  father's,  wanting  to  have  me  as  a  labor- 
ing servant.  My  father  advised  me  to  go  to  Dr. 
Young,  telling  me  that  the  Doctor  would  in- 
struct me  in  that  part  of  his  business.  This  he 
promised  to  do,  which  was  a  temptation  to  me. 
But  instead  of  performing  his  promise,  he  kept 
me  constantly  at  any  hard  labor,  and  never  once 
showed  me  one  of  his  books.  All  his  servants 
complained  that  he  was  the  hardest  master  they 
had  ever  lived  with ;  and  it  was  my  misfortune 
to  be  engaged  with  him  for  half  a  year.  But  at 
the  end  of  three  months  I  was  so  much  over- 
wrought, that  I  was  almost  disabled,  which 
obliged  me  to  leave  him  :  and  he  was  so  unjust 
as  to  give  me  nothing  at  all  for  the  time  I  had 
been  with  him,  because  I  had  not  completed  my 
half-year's  service  ;  though  he  knew  I  was  not 
able;  and  had  seen  me  working  for  the  last 
fortnight,  as  much  as  possible,  with  one  hand 
and  arm,  when  I  could  not  lift  the  other  from 
my  side.  And  what  I  thought  was  peculiarly 
hard,  he  never  once  tried  to  give  me  the  least 
relief,  farther  than  once  bleeding  me,  which 
rather  did  me  hurt  than  good,  as  I  was  very 
weak,  and  much  emaciated.  I  then  went  to  my 
father's,  when  I  was  confined  two  months  on 
account  of  my  hurt,  and  despaired  of  ever  re- 
covering the  use  of  my  left  arm.  And  during 
all  that  time  the  doctor  never  once  came  to  see 
me,  although  the  distance  was  not  quite  two 
miles.  But  my  friend  Mr.  Cantly,  hearing  of 
my  misfortune  at  twelve  miles  distance,  sent  me 
proper  medicines  and  applications,  by  means  of 
which  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  arm  ;  but  found 
myself  too  weak  to  think  of  going  into  service 
again,  and  had  entirely  lost  my  appetite,  so 
that  I  could  take  nothing  but  a  draught  of  mUk 
once  a  day,  for  many  weeks. 

**  In  order  to  amuse  myself  in  this  low  state, 
I  made  a  wooden  clock,  the  frame  of  which  -was 
also  of  wood ;  and  it  kept  time  pretty  well. 
The  bell,  on  which  the  hammer  struck  the  hours, 
was  the  neck  of  a  broken  bottle.  Having  then 
no  idea  how  any  time-keeper  could  go  bat  by  a 
weight  and  a  line,  I  wondered  how  a  watch 
could  go  in  all  positions  ;  and  was  sorry  that  I 
had  never  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Cantly,  who 
could  very  easily  have  informed  me.    But  hap- 
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pening  one  day  to  see  a  gentleman  ride  by  my 
fiither's  house,  which  was  close  by  a  public 
road,  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was  :  he  look 
ed  at  his  watch  and  told  me.  As  he  did  that 
with  BO  much  good  nature,  I  begged  of  him  to 
show  me  the  inside  of  his  watch  ;  and  though 
he  was  an  entire  stranger,  he  immediately  open- 
ed his  watch  and  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  saw 
the  spring-box  with  part  of  the  chain  round  it, 
and  asked  him  what  it  was  that  made  the  box 
turn  round  :  he  told  me  it  was  turned  by  a  steel 
spring  within  it.  Having  then  never  seen  any 
other  spring  than  that  of  my  father's  gun-lock, 
I  asked  how  a  spring  within  a  box  could  turn 
the  box  so  often  round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain 
upon  it.  He  answered,  that  the  spring  was  long 
and  thin  ;  that  one  end  of  it  was  fastened  to  the 
axis  of  the  box,  and  the  other  end  to  the  inside 
of  the  box ;  that  the  axis  was  fixed,  and  the 
box  was  loose  upon  it.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
yet  thoroughly  understand  the  matter.  •  Well, 
my  lad,  says  he,  *  take  a  long,  thin  piece  of 
"whalebone,  hold  one  end  of  it  fast  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  and  wind  it  round  your  fin- 
ger :  it  will  then  endeavor  to  unwind  itself ; 
and  if  you  fix  the  other  end  of  it  to  the  inside 
of  a  small  hoop,  and  leave  it  to  ilself,  it  will 
turn  the  hoop  round,  and  round,  and  wind  up 
a  thread  tied  to  the  outside  of  the  hoop.'  I 
thanked  the  gentleman,  and  told  him  I  under- 
stood the  thing  very  well.  I  then  tried  to  make 
a  watch  with  wooden  wheels,  and  made  the 
spring  of  whalebone ;  but  found  I  could  not 
make  the  watch  go  when  the  balance  was  put 
on,  because  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  were  rather 
too  weak  to  bear  the  force  of  a  spring  sufficient 
to  move  the  balance  ;  although  the  wheels  would 
run  fast  enough  when  the  balance  was  taken  ofif. 
I  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  wooden  case  very  lit- 
tle bigger  than  a  breakfast  tea- cup ;  but  a  clum- 
sy neighbor  one  day  looking  at  my  watch,  hap 
pened  to  let  it  fall,  and  turning  hastily  about  to 
pick  it  up,  set  his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed  it 
all  to  pieces ;  which  so  provoked  my  father,  that 
he  was  almost  ready  to  beat  the  man ;  and  dis- 
couraged me  so  much  that  I  never  attempted  to 
make  such  another  machine  again,  especially  as 
I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  could  never 
make  one  that  would  be  of  any  real  use. 

•'  As  soon  as  X  was  able  to  go  abroad,  I  car- 
ried my  globe,  clock,  and  copies  of  some  other 
maps  besides  that  of  the  world,  to  the  late  Sir 
James  Dunbar,  of  Dum,  about  seven  miles  from 
where  my  father  lived,  as  I  had  heard  that  Sir 
Jam«s  was  a  yery  good-naturedf  friendly ,» in-' 
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quisitive  gentleman.  He  received  me  in  a  very 
kind  manner,  was  pleased  with  what  I  showed 
him ,  and  desired  I  would  clean  his  clocks.  This, 
for  the  first  time,  I  attempted  ;  and  then  began 
to  pick  up  some  money  in  that  way  about  the 
country,  making  Sir  James's  house  my  home,  at 
his  desire. 

**  Two  large  globular  stones  stood  on  the  top 
of  his  gate.  On  one  of  them  I  painted  with  oil 
colors  a  map  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  on  the 
other  a  map  of  the  celestial,  from  a  planisphere 
of  the  stars  which  I  had  copied  on  paper  from 
a  celestial  globe  belonging  to  a  neighboring  gen- 
tleman. The  poles  of  the  painted  globes  stood 
towards  the  poles  of  the  heavens ;  on  each  the 
twenty- four  hours  were  placed  around  the  equi- 
noctial, so  as  to  show  the  time  of  the  day  when 
the  sun  shone  out,  by  the  boundary  where  the 
half  of  the  globe  at  any  time  enlightened  by  the 
sun,  was  parted  from  the  other  half  in  the  shade ; 
the  enlightened  parts  of  the  terrestrial  globe  an- 
swering to  the  like  enlightened  parts  of  the 
earth  at  all  times :  so  that  whenever  the  sun 
shone  on  the  globes,  one  might  see  to  what 
places  it  was  setting,  and  all  the  places  where  it 
was  then  day  or  night,  throughout  the  earth. 
[to  bb  continued,] 


From  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Jourxial. 
The  Child  at  Play. 

A  rosy  child  went  forth  to  play. 
In  the  first  flush  of  hope  and  pride. 
Where  sands  in  silver  beauty  lay. 
Made  smooth  by  the  retreating  tide ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  trackless  waste, 
Whence  ebbed  the  waters  many  a  mile, 
He  raised  in  hot  and  trembling  haste, 
Arch,  well,  and  tower— a  goodly  pile. 

But,  when  the  shades  of  evening  fell, 
Veiling  the  blue  and  peaceful  deep. 
The  tolling  of  the  vesper-bell 
Called  that  boy-builder  home  to  sleep. 
He  passed  a  long  and  restless  night. 
Breaming  of  structures  tall  and  fair, 
He  came  with  the  returning  light. 
And  lo !  the  faithless  sands  were  bare. 

Less  wise  than  that  unthinking  child, 
Are  all  that  breathe  of  mortal  birth. 
Who  grasp,  with  strivings  warm  and  wild. 
The  faUe  and  fading  toys  of  Earth. 
Gold,  learning,  glory -^  what  are  they 
Without  the  faith  that  looks  on  high  ? 
The  sand-forts  of  a  child  at  play, 
Which  are  POt  when  the  wave  goes  by, 
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Samples  of  Fine  EngliBh. 

WHY  NOT  USB  PLAIN  WORDS  ? — CURIOUS  SPECI- 
UENS  OF  AFFECTED  FINERT. 

"  Let  us  call  a  epade  a  spade,"  savs  a  writer  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Comhill  Miqazine,  In 
Other  words,  throw  aside  the  tawdry  finery  of 
high-sounding  phrases,  and  gire  everything  its 
honest  title.  That  is  but  a  sickly  and  prudish 
sentimentality  which  befogs  and  bemuddles  the 
good  old  English  tongue  with  an  excess  of  or- 
nament, or  what  passes  for  ornamentation  among 
those  who  know  no  better.  Not  only  newspaper 
writers  and  book  writers,  but  speech  makers  and 
sermon  makers,  and  people  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  fall  into  the  idle  habit  of  overlaying  a 
simple  idea  with  a  redundancy  of  words.  Scott 
hits  off  this  habit  in  his  character  of  Sir  Piercie 
Shaflon  in  the  Monastery :  "  Reverend  sir,"  said 
that  amiable  but  weak-headed  knight  to  the  Sub- 
Prior,  **  it  is  not  to  your  ears  that  men  should 
tell  tales  of  love  and  gallantry,  nor  is  Sir  Pier- 
cie Shafton  one  who,  to  any  ears  whatsoever,  is 
wont  to  boast  of  his  fair  acceptance  with  the 
choice  and  prime  beauties  of  the  court ;  inso- 
much that  a  lady,  none  of  the  least  resplendent 
constellations  which  revolve  in  that  hemisphere 
of  honor,  pleasure  and  beauty,  but  whose  name 
I  here  pretermit,  was  wont  to  call  me  her  Tacti- 
tnmity." 

The  diligent  student  of  the  Comhill  shows  us 
that  the  race  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  is  not  ex- 
tinct.   Hear  him : 

BEOINNINO    WITH  THE    CRITICS — ^AND   TUPPER 

To  begin  with  the  critics.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  April,  1858,  (p.  421,)  the  writer  wishes 
to  tell  us  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  In  vino  Veritas,  He 
says  : 

"  We  lean  rather  to  tbe  ancient  proverb,  that  truth 
Is  made  manifest  on  conyivial  occasions." 

Boys  are  generally  called  by  the  fine  writers 
"  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  community ;"  but 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1860,  they 
are  spoken  of  as  '*  the  male  progeny  of  human 
kind." 

A  critic  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  October  6, 1860, 
says  that  Mr.  Holhngshead  spent  some  forty 
pounds  among  the  workmen  at  the  opera, '  Vhich 
reminds  us  ot  an  ill-natured  proverb  about  the 
speedy  separation  that  arises  between  certain 
classes  of  men  and  their  available  resources." 
suppose  it  is  the  same  genius  who,  a  few  pages 
after,  calls  a  father  "a  male  parent,"  and  an  uncle 
"  an  avuncular  guardian,"  and  who  winds  up  his 
criticism  by  saying  that  modeni  fiction  "  ftumish< 


es  no  intellectual  nutrition  whatever  to  the  ado- 
lescent mind." 

But  no  more  flagrant  instance  of  fine  writing 
can  be  found  than  in  a  book  whose  popularity  ia 
attested  by  the  sale  of  40,000  copies.  I  mean  Prt>- 
verbial  Philosophy,  which  I  have  seen  spoken  of  in 
a  lady's  magazine,  as  "the  immortal  work  of  the 
poet  Tupper."  This  book  alone  will  prove  tbe 
appetite  of  the  middle-class  public  for  finery.  I 
think  it  is  Ardideacon  Hare  who  has  said  that  if 
you  would  see  how  the  noblest  language  may  be 
spoilt,  you  must  compare  the  Prayer-book  ver- 
sion with  Tate  and  Brady's  psalms  ;  and  he  might 
surely  have  added  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  with 
those  of  Tupper.  Here  are  a  few  lines  as  exam- 
ples of  a  book  full  of  dull  goodness,  expressed  in 
fine  phrases.  The  "poet  Tupper"  says,  the  book 
that  pleases  him  best  has  its 
Fair  ideas,  coyly  peeping  like  yonng  loves  out  of 

rose^, 
The  qaaint  Arabesqae  conceptions  half  cherub  and  half 

flowers.— F.  84. 

He  improves  upon  the  language  of  the  Bible : 

'^Godlineeis  with  contentment— these  be  the  pillars  of 
felicity.*'— P.  386. 

He  likes  fiowers  to  have  simple  names  : 
"Many  a  fair  flower  is  burdened  with  preposterous  ap- 
pellatives —P.  481. 

The  writer  is  evidently  no  admirer  of  Tupper, 
for  in  another  place  he  says  : 

"  He  uses  too  many  words,  and  those  too  big 
ones,"  said  Johnson  of  Robertson,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Tupper. 

If  I  were  to  go  to  other  writers  less  known 
than  the  "poet  Tupper,"  I  might  fill  page  after 
page  with  their  absurdities.  Only  yesterday  I 
saw  the  snow-drop  described  as  follows : 

"It  never  changeth  its  hue,  never  beareth  a  streak  or 
a  tinge  like  other  flowers,  but  wrapt  in  its  own  purity 
blows  amid  tbe  snow,  and  when  tbe  amorous  sun 
makes  love  to  its  cold  chastity,  it  withers  ttom  his  em< 
brace." 

The  following  are  two  samples  of 

VULGAR  "FIN*  WBITING." 

In  a  little  book  for  popular  reading,  washing 
the  skin  is  called  "The  exercise  of  cutaneous  ab- 
lution." In  a  tract  written  for  village  poor,  a 
man  with  a  drunken  look  is  said  to  have  "  an 
ebnated  aspect"  In  a  dictionary  of  common 
things,  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  plainest 
way  for  the  common  people,  the  writer,  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  gardening  in  April,  says  : 

''This  month  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  that 
species  of  creation  which  is  noxious  to  vegetation.'* 

I  said  that  people  of  rank  and  good  education 
are  usually  most  simple  in  manner  of  speech  and 
writing,  bat  now  and  then  we  find  them  fidling 
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into  the  fine  sentiment  and  fine  writing  of  vulgar 
people.  Even  Lord  Palmereton,  in  a  letter  to  the 
master  cutler,  calls  Sheffield  "  that  active  and  in- 
teresting seat  of  prosperous  industry  from  which 
your  letter  is  dated."  But  this  may  not  be  Lord 
Palmerston's  English,  but  that  of  some  secretary 
who,  having  nothing  to  say  to  the  master  cutler, 
aays  it  by  making  fourteen  words  do  duty  for 
one. 

Writers  for  the  press  may  profit  by  these  hints 
about 

*       mSWSPAPEH    LITERATURE. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  worst  specimens  of 
fine  English  are  to  be  found  in  sermons  or  news- 
papers. I  rarely  read  or  hear  sermons  whose 
language  is  pure,  and,  as  it  ought  to  be,  easy  to 
be  understood  by  the  unlearned.  Yet,  with  such 
books  before  them  as  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
it  seems  strange  that  our  clergy  should  be  among 
Ihe  worst  writers  of  English.  For  in  our  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  we  have,  if  we  make  allowance 
for  the  antique  diction,  a  perfect  model  of  what 
our  mother  tongue  ou^ht  to  be.  It  was  observed 
by  Coleridge  that  it  seemed  to  be  by  a  kind  of 
providence  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  works  of  the  greatest  iLUglish  writers — Shake- 
speare, Bacon  and  Hooker— should  occur  about 
the  same  time,  so  as  by  a  double  power  to  fix  the 
language  just  when  it  was  in  its  highest  perfec- 
tion. The  pages  of  a  magazine  are  not  the  pro- 
per place  to  speak  on  this  subject,  or  to  criticise 
sermons ;  so  I  pass  on  to  newspapers,  where,  as 
in  sermons,  fine  writing*  is  rampant.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  speak  of  the  TimeSy  whose  leading  articles 
are  almost  always  written  in  excellent  English. 
nor  of  the  other  first-class  journals,  whether  of 
liondon  or  the  country. 

Here  is  a  scene  from  a  description  of  a  ship- 
wreck by  a  country  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
(May  5, 1859) : 

*«  Tbeir  habiliments  told  that  they  were  not  of  Ihe 
lower  clses,  aod  their  hlanobed  cheeks  and  youthful 
looks  showed  that  *•  death's  summons  reached  them  at 
esse  in  their  possessions.*  Their  features  were  not 
nineh  distorted,  but  *  the  sullen  calmness  of  de^alr' 
was  pictured  6n  their  brows.  The  mind,  which  a  few 
boars  past,  flew,  fleet  as  lightning,  over  the  *  mazy 
rounds  of  lite,'  which  fondly  hovered  over  the  scenes 
of  ehildhood,  and  Holered  to  take  *■  one  last  fond  lookv 
of  some  anxious  parent,  who,  perhaps,  at  that  moment, 
was  sending  up  his  supplications  to  heaven  for  the 
preservationvf  tills  favorite  child— that  mind,  I  repeat. 
is  enuhed  in  th?icy  grasp  of  death,  but  the  pallid  look 
It  has  left  in  the  death-struggle  shows  a  conflicting  res- 
olntion  before  its  fire  was  quenched  forever." 

In  the  Times*  article  on  Ascot  races  (1860)  rain 
u  called  "  the  pluvial  visitation."    In  the   Tern- 
VisUar  (1869)  a  writer  calla  hia  father  hia 


"  male  parent":  "  My  male  parent  being  taken 
from  me,  I  engaged  in  private  tuition."  In  the 
Illustrated  News  (February,  I860,)  smokers  are 
called  "  lovers  of  the  Nicotian  weed."  In  an  ac- 
count of  a  marriage,  in  the  Cambridge  Chronide, 
(November  28,  1858,)  it  ia  said  of  Miss  Jones 
Lloyd,  that — 

"  The  lovely  and  accomplished  bride  was  costumed 
in  that  true  taste  which  makes  expense  subservient  to 
elegance.'' 

And  Prince  Albert,  wearing  a  black  coat,  was 
said  to  be  "  attired  in  mourning  habit" 

There  are  certain  writers  chiefly  in  newspapen 
or  sermons,  who  always  speak  of  fire  as  the  ''de- 
structive or  devastating  element"  ;  of  letters  as 
"epistolary advices";  of  money  as  "pecuniary 
compensation" ;  of  dancers,  as  "  votaries  of  Terp- 
sichore" ;  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  met  together, 
as  a  "  distinguished  circle" ;  of  people  fishing, 
as  "engaged  in  piscatorial  pursuits."  If  a  crime 
cannot  be  found  out,  it  is  "enveloped  in  obscuri- 
ty." A  man  who  is  the  first  to  do  a  thing  "  as- 
sumes the  initiative" ;  instead  of  being  put  in 
prison,  he  is  "  incarcerated"  ,*  instead  of  loving 
a  woman,  he  is  "  attached  to  her" ;  instead  of 
marrying  her,  he  "  leads  her  to  the  hymenial  al- 
tar" ;  instead  of  dying,  he  "  expires" ;  instead  of 
being  buried,  "  his  remains  are  deposited" ;  and 
he  is  probably  finished  up  by  his  "disconso- 
late relict  erecting  to  him  a  monumental  memo- 
rial." A  letter  is  a  "  communication,"  a  house 
is  a  "  residence,"  a  church  is  a  "  sacred  edifice," 
and  a  shop  is  an  "  establishment." 

Our  writer  then  proceeds  to  dissect  the  "  com- 
plete letter  writers,"  which  he  calls  "  mines  of 
fine  English,"  and  passes  to 

THE  HEROIC   KIND. 

There  is  also  fine  writing  of  the  heroic  kind, 
full  of  murders  and  gallant  knights,  and  dark 
ruins,  and  such  like,  which  we  meet  with  chief- 
ly in  cheap  periodicals.  The  titles  of  these  tales 
"of  thrilling  interest  and  mysterious  horror"  are 
quite  terrific,  and  are  generally  double,  as  "  Sir 
Brabazon  de  Balcour,  or  the  Haunted  Castle ;  " 
"Isabel  de  Richelieu,  or  the  Grave  of  Despair." 
Here  are  two  extracts  from  a  late  number  of  Rey- 
nold's Miscellany,  (September  15, 1860> 

*^  *  She  swoons! '  cried  Count  Flama. 

"  *•  She  does  not  swoon— she  dies!'  cried  Salvl. 

"*No!  exhausted  nature  but  seeks  one  of  he/  re- 
sources,' added  the  Count  Flama,  4t  is  but  a  swoon. 
Ton  may  see  her  breathe.  Do  you  not  perceive  how 
this  thin  tissue  which  forms  her  outward  garment 
rises  and  falls  with  a  gentle  motion?  > " 

And  again-— 

*'There  was  a  stately  but  gloomy  magnificence  about 
the  palatial  boildtaig  which,  while  it  spoke  of  the  high 
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nobility  of  the  andent  raoe  whioh  made  it  their  borne, 

depresBed  the  spit  its  and  oast  a  oloud  over  the  heart. 

•       •••       •«••        •• 

The  few  domettica  who  oould  be  induced  to  inhabit  eo 
gloomy  an  abode,  trod  softly  on  the  marble  etair-oaaefl 
and  croeced  the  hnge  halls  insilenoe." 

The  scalpel  next  runs  through  the  phrases  of 

THE   SPOUTING  JOURNALS. 

Then  there  is  the  sporting  fine  writing,  where, 
if  ever,  fiae  writing  seems  in  its  proper  place. 
The  sportsman  delights  in  epithets,  as  "rosy 
mom,"  "  dewy  eve,"  "  echoing  hills,"  "  mother 
earth,"  "  sylvan  shades."  A  fox  is  Reynard,  a 
cock  Chanticleer.  A  shepherd  with  his  dog  is 
*'  the  guardian  of  the  flock  with  his  canine  assis- 
tant" Cricket  is  "  the  noble  game ;"  racquet, 
*'  the  manly  exercise."  The  sportsman  is  fond  of 
quotations  from  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  Rotra 
avis,  caveat  emptor f  poela  ruiscitur,  primus  inter  omjies, 
and  other  such  phrases,  easy  to  construe,  are 
great  cards  with  him.  The  quotations,  too,  are 
generally  only  repetitions  of  what  had  gone  before, 
as,  "  We  counsel  a  middle  course — Medio  tutissi- 
mus  ibis."  "We  give  something  in  return — a 
quid  pro  quo."  The  sportsman's  love  of  fine 
writing,  and  his  dassical  knowledge  combined, 
make  him  call  the  sun  "  bright  Phoebus,"  and  the 
north  wind  "  rude  Boreas,"  and  the  sea  "  Nep- 
tune's watery  domain,"  and  a  dog-breaker  a 
"  kunopsedist."  Now  and  then  he  is  at  fault,  as, 
where  wishing  to  use  the  word  parallelogram  ad- 
verbially, he  says  that  he  hunts  his  dogs  "parallel 
ogramatlcally,  ( The  Field,  No.  407,)  but  at  least  he 
has  used  a  long  word.  The  sportsman  delights, 
too,  in  a  simile,  which  be  thinks  sounds  well, 
however  little  sense  there  may  be  in  it,  as  "  the 
wineKSup  of  victory  was  snatched  from  his  lips." 

WIFE  vs.   LADT,  AND   "  ESQUIRE." 

Akin  to  our  subject  is  the  love  of  affected 
finery  in  titles.  In  almost  every  newspaper  you 
may  see  this  announcement :  "  The  kdy  of  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  a  son."  Mr.  Smith,  of  course, 
cannot  use  the  word  "  wife."  A  friend  of  mine 
was  asked  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  if  there  was  any 
room  for  a  lady  ?  He  replied,  he  had  no  doubt  a 
lady  would  find  room  in  the  boxes  ;  but  if  a  wo- 
man  really  wanted  to  sit  down  he  would  make 
room  for  her.  The  title  of  "  esquire,"  too,  winch 
everybody  now  gives  to  everybody,  and  expects 
himself  in  return,  is,  I  think,  another  sign  of  the 
love  of  the  age  for  affected  finery.  Horace  Smith 
defined  "esquira,"  "a title  very  much  in  use  among 
vulgar  people."  A  gentleman  named  Salton  had 
a  footman  named  William  Long,  and  one  morn- 
ing there  came  to  the  house  a  letter  directed, 
"William  Long,  Esq.,  at  Mr.  Salton's."  A 
brewer's  clerk  in  Wiltshire  was  told  by  his  mas- 


ter to  call  all  tradesmen  esquire,  "  Or,"  said  he^ 
"  we  shall  have  no  more  orders  for  beer." 

KOBE   BFECIMEN8. 

A  horse  doctor  now  calls  himself  a  "veterinary 
surgeon."  An  author  is  a  "  literary  gentleman  "j 
a  fiirmer,  an  "  agricultural  gentleman  "  ;  a  bag- 
man, a  "  commercial  gentleman  ";  a  barrister,  a 
"  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  ";  a  thief,  a  "  light- 
fingered  gentleman  ";  and  a  merchant,  a  "  gentle* 
man  engaged  in  viercantile  pursuits.''  A  man 
used  to  go  to  law,  he  now  "  institutes  legal  pro- 
ceedings ";  he  used  to  gO  to  the  doctor,*  he  now 
"  consults  his  medical  adviser." 

"  I  want  some  cheese,"  I  said,  in  a  grocer's 
shop  at  L . 

"  Tluit  gentleman  will  serve  you,"  said  the 
master,  pointmg  to  a  well-curled  youth  in  aa 
apron. 

On  the  doors  of  the  rooms  set  apart  for  men  or 
women  on  the  French  railways,  you  see  the  words 
Hommes  or  Femmes,  On  our  doors  you  see  Gen- 
tlemen or  Ladies,  The  French,  in  general  more 
given  to  compliment  than  we,  are  in  this  instance 
right,  and  we  are  vulgar  and  foolish. 

Juries  are  always  addressed  as  "  gentlemen  of 
the  Jury" ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  use 
only  the  word  "jurymen" ;  fur  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  except  in  the  grand  and  special  juries,  the 
title  "  gentleman,"  both  by  courtesy  and  by  law, 
is  inapplicable." 

There  is,  too,  the  fine  English  of  the  shopkeep- 
er who  styles  himself  "  the  proprietor  Of  the  es- 
tablishment." He  that  used  to  "  sell  by  auction," 
now  "  submits  to  public  competition";  instead  of 
"  giving  notice,"  he  "intimates  to  the  public"; 
instead  of  "  raising  his  clerk's  wages,"  he  "  aug- 
ments his  salary."  Somebody  going  into  A  shop 
in  Kegent 'street  to  buy  half  mourning  wan  referr- 
ed by  the  shopman  to  tlie  "  mitigated  affliction 
department."  A  tradesman  of  whom  I  bought 
some  lamp  oil,  sent  it  home  "  with  Mr.  Clark's 
compliments  and  solid tations."  One  man  sells 
"  unsophnticated  gin,"  and  another  lets  "  gentle- 
manly apartments  in  close  proximity  to  the 
bank."  They  call  floor-cloth,  kamptulicon  ;  and 
boots,  antigropelos  ;  and  soap,  rypophagon  ;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  a  sauce-pan,  anheidrohep- 
sterion. 

I  have  tried  to  show  by  these  examples  how 
destructive  of  our  beautiful  language,  and  how 
fooiish  it  is  to  use  fine  words  and  expressions  in 
common  talk  and  writing  upon  common  things. 
"  To  clothe,"  says  Fuller,  "  low  creeping  matter 
with  high-fiown  language  is  not  fine  fancy,  bat 
flat  foolery.  It  rather  loads  than  raises  a  wren 
to  fasten  the  feathers  of  an  ostrich  to  her  wings." 
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We  may  consider  it  a  general  rule  that  the  best 
English  is  that  in  which  Saxoc-derived  words  are 
used  the  most  freely ;  that  it  is  better,  for  com- 
mon purposes  at  least,  to  say  "  like"  than  "simi- 
lar," "  help  "  than  "  assist,"  "  give  "  than  "  pre- 
sent," "beg"  than  " solicit,"  " kinsman "  than 
"relation,"  "neighborhood"  than  "ricmity," 
"praise"  than  "encomium." 

That  is  a  good  adyice  of  the  author  of  Guesses 
at  Truth  :  "  When  you  doubt  between  two.  words, 
chose  the  plainest,  the  commonest,  the  most  idio- 
matic. Eschew  fine  words  as  you  would  rouge  ; 
lore  simple  ones  as  you  would  native  roses  on 
your  cheeks." 

Let  us  then  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Let  us  use  the 
plainest  and  shortest  words  that  wotild  grammat- 
ically and  gracefully  express  our  meaning. 


A  6CHOOLMA8TBB,  hearing  one  of  his  scholars 
read,  the  boy  when  he  came  to  the  word  honor, 
pronounced  it  full ;  the  master  told  him  it  should 
be  pronounced  without  the  H,  as  thus :  "  'onor." 

«•  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  ••  I  will  re- 
member for  the  future." 

««  Ay,"  said  the  master,  "  always  drop  the  H." 

The  next  morning  the  master's  tea  with  a  hot 
muffin  had  been  brought  to  his  desk :  but  the 
duties  of  his  vocation  made  him  wait  till  it  was 
cold,  when,  addressing  the  same  boy,  he  told 
him  to  take  it  to  the  fire  and  heat  it. 

«•  Yes  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  and  taking  it  to 
the  fire,  eat  it,  Presently  the  master  called  for 
the  muffin. 

«•  I  have  eat  it,  as  you  bade  me,"  replied  the 
boy. 

«•  Eat  it,  you  scoundrel !  I  bade  you  take 
it  to  the  fire  and  heat  it." 

•*  But,  sir,"  answered  the  lad,  **  yesterday 
you  told  me  always  to  drop  the  H." 


What  a  delightful  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a 
"schoolmaster  abroad."  The  income  of  a  Chi- 
nese schoolmaster  depends  on  the  number  of  his 
pupils,  but  they  must  not  exceed  twenty  ;  be- 
cause it  is  held  that  he  could  not  attend  to  a 
greater  number  with  the  necessary  care.  Every 
boy  if  bound  to  give  his  teacher  annually  the  fol- 
lowing artichs :— Rice,  50  lbs ;  for  extra  provls 
ions  aOO  cash ;  Ump  oil.  1  catty  (1 1-8  lbs.) ;  lard, 
1  catty ;  salt,  1  catty ;  tea,  1  catty ;  and,  besides, 
A  sum  of  from  $1  50  to  f4,  according  to  the  boy's 
age  and  ability.  The  lessons  are  continued 
throughout  the  whole  year  with  only  one  month's 
holiday  at  the  new  year,  when  the  engagement 
of  a  tMcber  always  terminates  and  a  new  con- 
tract moat  be  made. 


From  the  Mystic  Pioneer. 
Fhonoloffy— No.  L 

Lest  the  readers  of  the  Pioneer  should  grow 
weary  of  the  articles  upon  the  English  language, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  discontinue  them,  at 
least  for  the  present,  but  in  the  meantime  I  be- 
speak the  attention  of  students  of  language  to 
the  subject  of  Phonology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
Elemientary  Sounds. 

In  all  languages,  each  spoken  word  consists 
of  a  single  elementary  soimd,  or  of  a  combina- 
tion of  such  sounds;  and  usually  a  written 
word  consists  of  the  several  letters  representing 
the  several  sounds  heard  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word.  Sometimes,  however,  a  single 
letter,  in  certain  positions,  is  made  to  represent 
two  or  more  soimds  at  once,  constituting  a  syl- 
lable. 

The  English  language  has  forty-eight  elemen- 
tary sounds,  while  the  French  has  only  about 
thirty-eight.  But  among  these  French  sounds 
are  several  which  are  not  found  in  English.  The 
German  has  some  sounds  which  are  not  found 
in  either  French  or  English.  Among  all  the 
known  languages  there  may  be  found  a  total  of 
eighty  elementary  sounds.  All  these  may  be 
arranged  in  four  classes,  viz : 

l&t.  Tonics f  or  tones,  —  such  as  the  sound  of 
a  in  the  word  make,  —  of  o  in  the  word  ffo,  — 
of  e  in  the  word  men,  &c.  These  are  free,  un- 
interrupted sounds  of  the  voice. 

2d.  Subtontcs,  or  undertones,  —  such  as  the 
soimd  of  m  in  the  word  make,  —  of  6  in  the  word 
boy,  —  of  ^  in  go,  &c«  These  are  sounds  some- 
what interrupted  or  modified  by  the  closing  of 
the  mouth,  raising  the  tongue,  &c. 

3d.  Atonies,  or  whispered  articulations,  — 
such  as  the  sound  of  k  in  the  word  make,  —  of 
p  in  the  word  pay,  —  of  ^  in  time,  &c. 

4th.  Ambiqties,  or  sounds  resembling  both 
tonics  and  subtonics,  —  such  as  the  sound  of  w 
in  the  word  wa/,  —  of  y  in  yet,  &c. 

The  tonics  are  often  called  vowels,  and  the 
subtonics  and  atonies  together  are  called  con- 
sonants, while  the  ambiques  are  referred  some- 
times to  one  class  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  smoothness  and  melody  of  language  de- 
pends mostly  upon  the  vowels,  while  the  vigor 
and  significance  of  it  depend  mostly  upon  the 
consonants. 

The  consonants  constitute  the  framework  or 
skeletons  of  words,  while  the  vowels  serve  for 
outside  covering,  for  ornament,  &c. 

In  writing,  the  vowels  may  be  all  omitted, 
and  the  writing  will  be  perfectly  legible,  but  if 
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the  consonants  be  omitted,  the  writing  will  be 
entirely  illegible. 

The  vowels  resemble  each  other  much  more 
closely  than  the  consonants,  and  nence  it  re- 
quires a  more  thorough  training  of  the  ear  to 
distinguish  them  accurately.  Consequently 
they  are  much  more  frequently  changed  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  writing.  In  fact,  these  vow- 
els are  so  extremely  unstable  and  fluctuating 
that  in  tracing  the  deviations  and  relationships 
of  words  they  are  almost  wholly  disregarded. 
The  Hebrew  language  was  formerly  written, 
and  is  now  sometimes,  without  any  vowels  at 
all.  But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  insig- 
nificance of  the  vowels  in  respect  to  Etymolo- 
gy* yet  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  in 
respect  to  elegance  of  pronunciation.  It  re- 
quires dose  discrimination,  a  well-trained  ear, 
and  much  skill  to  pronounce  the  vowels  accu- 
rately, and  for  this  reason  there  is  always  a  very 
perceptible  difference  between  the  pronunciation 
of  them  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  refined  society,  and  those  who  have 
not. 

The  consonants,  though  much  less  fluctuating 
than  the  vowels,  are  yet  liable  to  many  changes; 
but  these  changes  conform  to  certain  laws,  and 
it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  student  of 
language  to  understand  these  laws.  To  endea- 
vor to  throw  some  light  upon  them  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  present  article. 

1st.  Most  of  the  consonants  are  naturally 
arranged  in  pairt,  a  subtonic  and  an  atonic  to- 
gether. Thus,  the  sound  of  p  in  the  word  pay, 
the  sound  of  6  in  the  word  bay,  are  made  with 
the  lips  in  the  same  potUion,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  ui  giving  the  latter, 
the  column  of  air  in  the  throat  is  made  to  vi- 
brate, producing  the  voice,  while  in  the  former 
case  it  is  not.    These  are  called  conslative  sounds. 

There  is  the  same  relation  between  the  t  and  d 
as  between  the  p  and  b ;  also  between  the  th  in 
think  and  the  th  in  then,  &c.,  &c. 

The  consonant  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage may  be  represented  as  follows  : 

Subtonics  —  b,  d,  j,  g,  v,  th,  z,  zh,  —  r,  r,  1,  m, 
n,  ng. 

Atonies  —  p,  t,  ch,  k,  f,  th,  s,  sh,  h. 

2d.  Conelative  sounds  are  very  often  inter- 
changed, or  substituted  one  for  the  other. 

Instances  of  this  may  be  noted  in  the  words, 
baptize,  cupboard,  and  bonny  clabber,  which  are 
vulgarly  pronounced  babtist,  cubboard,  and 
bonnyclapper,  thus  chang^g  the  p  into  b,  and 
the  b  into  p. 


Changes  of  this  kind  often  become  permanent 
in  certain  districts,  giving  rise  to  distinct  dia- 
leets.  Sometimes,  too,  the  raodifled  forms  of 
words  assume  distinct  significations,  and  thus 
become  new  words  —  either  enlarging  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  people  where  the  changes  occur, 
if  they  retain  both  old  and  new  forms,  or  mak- 
ing a  greater  difference  of  dialect  between  them 
and  others  if  they  do  not. 

Let  the  student  observe  the  following  pairs  of 
English  words,  in  which  there  is  about  as  close 
a  resemblance  in  meaning  as  in  sound  and  spell- 
ing: 

nip  nib,  dip  dab,  belief  beliete, 

nipple  nibble,  nape  nab,  wi^Ae  with, 

pooh  booh,  knop  knob,  cloth  clothe, 

peak  beak«  beef  beeves,  wrea/A  wreathe, 

poll  boll,  leaf  leaves,  shea^A  sheathes, 

patch  batch,  leave  left,  laoth  moths, 

pish  bish,  heave  heft,  moMth  mouths, 

pat  bat,  have  haft,  brea^A  breathe, 

spite  bite,  seive  sift,  lo^A  loathe, 

puff  buff,  weave  weft,  wor^A  worthy, 

poor  boor.  wave  waft,  north  northern, 

These  words  illustrate  the  changes  of  p  and  b, 
of  f  and  V,  and  of  th  and  th. 

The  changes  of  t  and  d  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  pairs  of  English  and  equivalent  Ger- 
man words : 


English.  German, 
word  wort, 

trod  tritt, 

bride  braut, 

good  gut, 
had  hatte. 


English.  German* 
old  alt, 

dish  tish, 

drag  tragen, 

fodder  fatter, 

holder  halter. 


From  these  last  examples  may  be  seen  a  part 
of  the  advantage  which  the  student  may  derive 
irom  a  knowledge  of  these  transmutations  of 
sounds.  Knowing  that  t  and  d  are  interchang- 
able  letters,  the  above  German  words  become 
immediately  intelligible  to  the  English  student, 
without  the  use  of  a  dictionary ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  English  words  become  intelligible 
to  the  German  student. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  introduce  words  from  various  languages, 
and  shall  use  the  following  abbreviations,  viz. : 
Ar.  for  Arabic.  D.  for  Dutch,  E.  for  English,  F. 
French,  G.  German,  H.  Hebrew,  I.  Italian,  Ir. 
Irish,  L.  Latin,  S.  Saxon,  Sp  Spanish,  P.  Port- 
ugal, Dan.  Danish,  R.  Russian,  Sw.  Swedish, 
Sc.  Scotch,  W.  WeUh,  &c. 

LiNOVIBT. 


A  OEM  uncut  is  of  no  use ;  so  a  man  untaogbft 
is  stupid. 
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(Suitors'  ©ejiartment* 

A    SPLENDID    OFFEB. 

Wb  offer  to  any  perAon  who  will  send  ub  the 
names  of  eight  new  subscribers,  with  the  mo- 
ney enclosed,  (one  dollar  for  each  subscriber)  a 
copy  of  that  magnificent  standard  work,  Lippin- 
eolt*9  Pronouneing  Gazetteer  of  the  Worlds  price 
$6.00.  By  a  little  exertion  every  teacher  may  own 
this  indispensable  help  for  the  student. 


With  the  present  number  of  The  Schoolmas- 
ter we  commence  the  seventh  volume.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  it  has  made  its  visits  with 
a  measure  of  promptness  quite  commendable. 
Kind  reader,  what  think  you  of  its  new  dress  ? 
Do  you  think  it  becoming  ?  We  imagine  you  re- 
ply, "  Oh  very,  indeed.  The  Schoolmaster  has 
rejuvenated.  It  wears  its  new  dress  with  grace. 
A  fit  time  to  cast  ofi*  the  year  worn  vestment  and 
to  come  forth  with  newness  and  freshness  of  spring 
beauty."  Well,  we  do  agree  with  you,  that  the  old 
must  yield  to  the  new,  in  these  days  of  progress. 
Should  this  new  appearance  at  first  throw  a  strange 
air  over  an  old  friend,  we  trust  a  few  chats  will  re- 
store our  wonted  familiarity. 

As  to  the  picture,  we  must  confess  that  not  with- 
out valuable  counsel  did  we  presume  to  commit  so 
great  an  innovation  upon  the  past  memories.  We 
hope,  however,  that  all  will  be  disposed  to  concur, 
and  to  those  who  cannot  bear  the  loss  without  pain, 
**  a  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,"  instead  of  cuts 
we  leave  wounds^  and  cancel  the  debt.  Our  noble 
"  Roger  *'  has  sailed  away.  His  old  canoe  no 
more  swims  on  the  rippling  Seekonk,  yet  he  calm- 
ly floats  on  the  sea  of  memories  flowing  from  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  posterity.  The  old  copper 
colored  chief  has  stepped  from  the  rock.  Beck- 
oned by  the  waning  destiny  of  his  race,  he  has  laid 
him  down  with  tomahawk  and  arrows  to  dream  of 
pleasant  hunting  grounds  in  the  far  off  west,  where 
the  *'  Great  Spirit "  calls  the  Sun  to  rest.  Quiet- 
cot  in  pace.  Instead,  prominently  stands  the  seal 
of  the  State,  thereby  showing  that  our  journal 
shall  ever  prove  loyal  to  its  foster  land.  May  it 
long  live  to  shed  a  wholesome  light  upon  all  of  our 
interests,  and  prove  a  valuable  agent  in  raising  the 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing truth  ot  popular  education. 

Teachers,  join  hands,  and  let  unity  of  efibrt  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  our  Journal  and  make  it  truly 
deserving  of  the  praises  already  bestowed  by  our 
sister  States. 


Rbadeb,  if  you  wish  to  find  an  article  that  will 
repay  yon  for  close  study,  read  the  one  under  the 
department  of  Philology,  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
our  friend  and  fellow  editor  who  has  heretofore 
signed  himself  «  T." 


It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  most  that  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  has  held 
meetings  in  various  sections  of  the  State  during 
the  past  year.  The  interest  manifested  in  these 
gatherings  has  been  of  a  marked  character.  We 
have  reason  to  hope  that  great  good  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  that  the  noble  cause  of  popular 
education  has  received  an  impetus. 

At  Bristol  a  meeting  was  holden  in  September 
last.  The  sessions  were  continued  two  days. 
There  was  a  full  attendance,  both  of  teachers  and 
citizens.  The  hearty  sympathy  in  the  cause  which 
was  then  felt  by  all  present  is  most  cheering.  We 
recall  with  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and  gra- 
titude the  enthusiasm  and  efficient  zeal  of  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Shepard  of  B.  Many  a  teacher  will 
ever  feel  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his  kind  sym- 
pathy and  willing  cooperation.  We  can  never  forget 
bis  words  of  welcome,  gushing  forth  from  his  over- 
flowing heart,  kind  assurances  of  sympathy  in  the 
teacher's  trials,  his  earnest  wishes  for  the  onward 
growth  of  the  great  and  godlike  cause  of  public 
instruction.  As  he  closed  by  a  **  welcome,  thrice 
welcome  to  our  hearts  and  homes,"  many  a  heart 
leaped  forth  with  reanimated  zeal,  while  new  cour- 
age pressed  us  forward  in  the  duties  of  life.  May 
this  venerable  benefactor  long  live  to  shed  a  pure 
light  far  around.  From  what  we  saw  of  the  zeal 
of  'Bristol  citizens,  their  generous  hospitality,  their 
prompt  attendance  at  all  meetings,  as  well  as  un- 
mistakable solicitude  for  our  success,  we  think  that 
the  interests  of  our  Normal  School  can  never  chill 
while  within  the  limits  of  that  charming  village. 

At  Westerly  a  very  profltable  meeting  was  en- 
joyed by  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  teachers. 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  youth,  throwing  a 
pleasant  smile  of  v^elcome  on  every  side.  The 
lectures  were  eminently  practical,  and  the  discus- 
sions were  carried  on  with  much  earnestness  and 
credit.  The  teacher  of  the  High  School,  Mr. 
Foster,  with  his  well  tuned  violin,  led  a  host  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  chorus  of  the  significant  air  of 
••  A,  B,  C,  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  Boy  !  how  well  your  task 
you  know."  Westerly  is  a  live  town,  and  there 
are  many  noble  hearts  that  beat  in  unison  for  the 
upward  march  of  our  educational  system.  While 
we  ran  to  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  with  the 
last  grip  of  warm  hands,  we  heard  the  pleasant 
echo,  **  come  again." 

Space  forbids  us  to  speak  of  Pascoag,  Wocn- 
socket,  Centreville,  Washington  Village.  Wher- 
ever we  have  been  we  have  invariably  found  the 
*'  latch  string  hanging  outside,"  and  <*like  nature's 
own  noblemen,"  friendly  and  frank,  we  have  found 
"  men  with  their  hearts  in  their  hands."  Teach- 
ers, come  with  us  and  help  us  sow,  that  we  may 
together  reap  in  eternity. 


If  you  want  to  get  suited  and  come  away  a  hap- 
pier customer,  call  on  our  jolly  Snow  of  the  **  Big 
Ledger." 
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A  Tributb  to  Learning. — ^A  few  days  since, 
a  lad  (colored)  from  the  Meeting  Street  School 
of  thiti  city  was  invited  to  visit  one  of  our  gram- 
mar schools  for  the  purpose  of  spelling  with  the 
pupils  of  that  8chool.  He  out- spelled  all,  both  old 
and  young.  This  was  really  remarkable,  since  the 
rate  of  spelling  is  by  no  means  of  any  ordinary 
height  in  the  grammar  school,  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  this  little  son  of  Ethiopia  is  only  a 
little  rising  six  years. 

Should  you  happen  to  meet  this  little  prodigy  in 
orthography  coasting,  you  will  by  inquiry  find  that 
he  is  pulling  behind  him  a  new  sled,  purchased  by 
the  contributed  coppers  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
so  fairly  beaten,  and  to  leave  no  mistake  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  donation,  you  read  in  fair  letters  up- 
on his  little  vehicle  —  "  The  Speller^ 


Framinoham  Normal  School.  —  The  exami- 
nation of  the  Framingham  (Mass.)  Normal  School 
occurred  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
The  exercises  were  of  a  very  gratifying  character, 
and  evinced  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  the  instruc- 
tors. The  gymnastic  drill  under  Dr.  Lewis  was  a 
new  feature,  and  awakened  great  interest.  Dr. 
Lewis  is  now  regularly  employed  as  a  teacher  of 
gymnastics  in  this  school,  and  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  continued  now  for  one  half  a  year, 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  At  the  close, of 
the  examination,  addresses  were  made  by  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev. 
A.  H.  Quint,  J.  Hagar,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Paine. 


We  hear  from  one  of  our  Fall  River  friends  that 
by  the  perseverance  of  the  excellent  principal  of 
the  High  School  in  that  city,  Mr.  Gough,  Dr. 
Lewis  is  to  give  a  course  of  his  eminently  practica- 
ble system  of  gymnastics.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  importance  of  physical  training  and  exer- 
cise is  so  well  appreciated  by  our  Fall  River  friends. 
We  speak  what  we  know  when  we  say  that  Dr. 
Lewis  is  master  of  his  system,  and  he  not  only  has 
a  splendid  theory,  but  he  can  do  himself  all  he 
asks  of  hid  pupils.  It  should  be  introduced  as  a 
system  in  all  our  public  schools. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  familiar 
demonstration,  with  blackboard  and  crayon,  of 
Potter  &  Hammond's  analytical  and  progressive 
system  of  penmanship,  by  S.  A.  Potter,  Esq.  This 
gentleman  evinced  great  familiarity  with  princi- 
ples, and  made  his  audience  feel  the  simplicity  of 
his  system.  We  call  attention  of  teachers  and 
committees  to  an  advertisement  of  these  enterpris- 
ing publishers  of  an  excellent  system. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  of  our 
readers  to  an  excellent  article  upon  the  study  of 
History.  The  writer  talks  not  without  experience, 
as  his  sentiments  prove.  We  hope  this  most  wor- 
thy theme  may  find  a  champion  in  F.  B.  who  is 
willing  to  continue  the  contest.  Friend  F.  B., 
doi^'tTose  •*  that  pen." 


^ijilolofis^ 


CoacMDNiCATioxs  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Wm.  a.  Mowby,  Providence. 


For  the  Schooloiaster. 

The  One-Sidedness  of  Qramznatioal  and 

Bhetorioal  Teaching. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  the  first  lecture  of  his  series  on 
the  English  Languctget  briefly  states  the  argument 
with  which  he  would  refute  the  position  that  the 
direct,  conscious  study  of  their  own  languages  by 
numerous  modern  scholars  is  a  sign  that  these  lan- 
guages are  in  a  state  of  decay.  Considering  the 
relation  to  Livy  and  Virgil  in  which  stand  Priscian 
and  Donatus,  famous  writers  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  its  decadence,  the  professed  grammarian 
of  the  present  day  must  need  for  his  consolation 
the  firm  faith  entertained  by  Mr.  Marsh.  But  the 
belief  of  the  distinguished  student  of  English  in 
regard  to  the  significance  of  his  professional  labor, 
as  much  as  it  makes  for  his  own  dignity,  seems  by 
no  means  arbitrary.  It  is  not  only  a  comfortable 
conviction,  bnt  one  very  acceptable  to  reason. 
The  modern  man  of  culture  knows  himself,  phi- 
losophizes, painfully  questions  the  aim  of  life. 
Self-consciousness  is  no  longer  his  peril,  but  the 
very  foundation  of  his  development.  Homer  and 
Herodotus  are  now  impossible ;  but  slavery  is  dis- 
cussed and  theological  dogmas  are  tested  by  the 
individual  intellects  of  vast  numbers  of  men.  The 
modern  world  is  strong  and  progressive  through 
its  very  unrest.  It  scrutinizes  all  departments  of 
material  prosperity,  all  religious  beliefs,  and,  of 
course,  its  language.  Therefore  we  decide  with- 
out misgiving  that,  though  we  have  learned  not  to 
look  for  lectures  on  the  Latin  language  till  that 
language  is  visibly  dead,  we  will  not  tremble  for 
our  mother  tongue  when  we  see  scores  of  dissec- 
tors laying  bare  its  anatomy. 

Let  then  the  grammatic  art  be  justified,  because 
it  bodes  no  ill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive 
value  of  the  science  of  philology  is  very  great. 
That  department  which  treats  of  the  means  by 
which  the  human  soul  expresses  itself  can  have 
but  few  superiors  in  rank  of  dignity.  Far  above 
the  sciences  which  deal  with  matter,  it  deserves  to 
stand  very  near  to  theology  and  mental  philosophy. 
But  as  the  deepest  lore  of  the  theologian,  when 
uttered  in  his  dogmas,  is  inadequate,  nay,  even 
hostile,  to  the  truth  of  the  young,  seeking  soul, 
so  are  the  dictations  of  the  philologist  very  often 
oppressive  when  one  would  speak  naturally  the 
thought  or  the  sentiment  that  seeks  expression. 
It  is  no  incivility  to  the  doctor,  either  of  divinity 
or  philology,  to  prefer  far  other  rules  than  his  foi 
the  conduct  and  practice  of  life.  The  results  of 
his  researches  or  abstract  thinking  interest  us  ai 
searchers  and  thinkers ;  but  we  also  have  our  ora* 
cles. 
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The  investigator  of  the  history  or  vocabulary  of 
a  language  is  very  frequently  not  content  with 
stating  his  discoveries  and  his  theories.  His  gen- 
eralizations assume  the  form  of  dictation,  and  men 
are  warned  against  forms  of  speech  which  had 
hitherto  conveyed  their  meaning.  Correspondent 
with  this  tendency  of  the  philologists  is  the  readi- 
ness of  all  persons  who  have  once  fairly  entertain- 
ed the  idea  of  culture  to  accept  their  prescription, 
Refined  persons  keep  guard  over  two  things, — 
their  manners  and  their  speech.  Your  solecisms 
indicate  ill-breeding.  When  the  self-possession  is 
disturbed,  the  speech  becomes  incoherent.  The 
tongue  of  the  man,  like  that  of  a  pair  of  scales, 
indicates  whether  he  is  well-balanced.  People 
versed  in  good  society  manage  these  matters  with 
graceful  ease  and  carelessness.  Their  facility  is 
the  despair  of  the  new-comer.  He  has  his  idea 
on  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  but  it  avails 
not.  He  has  compromised  his  own  freedom  of 
speech  by  beholding  a  freedom  still  greater  and  yet 
more  obedient  to  law. 

Propriety  in  the  use  of  language  must  then  hold 
a  very  prominent  place  in  the  system  of  education 
which  professedly  aims  to  develop  the  man.  For 
this  propriety  is  not  only  demanded  by  culture  as 
its  first  stepping-stone,  but  it  is  henceforward  to 
form  the  very  sign  of  culture,  the  indication  that 
it  exists.  Do  we  not  here  express  the  present  at- 
titude of  education  towards  the  science  and  disci- 
pline of  grammar  ?  Principles  and  rules  are  to 
be  learned  by  the  pupil,  not  like  those  of  mathe- 
matics, as  apparatus  for  mental  gymnastics,  but 
for  daily  application.  Habits  of  speech  imported 
from  the  family  and  the  street,  or  perhaps,  out 
growths  of  the  very  nature  itself  of  the  learner, 
are  to  be  trimmed  away.  Orammatical  precision 
is  insisted  upon  as  the  standard  of  perfection 
The  teacher  rarely  thinks  of  going  beyond  the 
•tatement, —  it  is  ungrammatical, —  to  find  the  rea- 
son for  a  correction  which  troubles  the  inquiring 
pupil.  The  grammar  itseK  is  the  ultimatum  ;  and 
the  art  is  to  train  the  learner  to  express  his  idea 
or  thought  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  violate  a 
single  rule. 

In  the  higher  department  of  rhetoric,  which  em- 
braces the  study  of  styles,  analogous  statements 
will  still  hold  good.  An  objective  standard  is 
alone  presented.  The  pupil  bears  such  directions 
as  pertain  to  choice  of  styles.  Irving  or  Macaulay 
is  recommended.  Model  is  a  frequent  word  in  this 
province. 

Grammar  and  rhetoric,  therefore,  like  the  other 
dogmatic  departments  of  education,  are  one-sided. 
Neither  in  physics  or  in  ethics  is  the  stated  law 
concentric  with  the  growth  and  health  of  the  man. 
In  vain  does  the  rhetorician  protest  that  he  will 
not  pretend  to  teach  what  to  say,  but  only  how  to 
•ay  it.  No  fault  can  be  imputed  to  him  or  to  his 
science.  Bule  and  canon  are  by  nature  partial. 
A  doable  law  governs  every  conscious  utterance. 
4 


First,  the  soul  itself,  which  is  impelled  to  body 
forth  a  thought,  has  its  own  character,  distinct, 
and  twin  to  no  other.  This,  too,  is  immediately 
concerned  in  the  speech  of  the  tongue.  It  is  not 
that  the  mind  in  an  interior  sanctuary  elaborates 
the  thought,  and  having  delivered  this  over  to  other 
faculties  for  utterance,  is  no  longer  occupied  there- 
with. Words  are  as  natural  as  blushes  on  the 
cheek,  or  gestures  of  the  arms.  In  the  very 
thought  or  feeling  itself  lies  its  only  appropriate 
manifestation.  The  soul  is  the  final  and  supreme 
law  of  its  own  utterance.  But  this  grand  law  is 
obeyed  only  by  persons  who  occupy  the  extremes 
of  culture.  The  speech  and  the  manners  of  the 
most  ignorant  have  a  charm  cognate  with  that  pos- 
sessed by  persons  of  the  very  highest  development. 
Between  these  two  classes  is  the  great  mass  of 
men  and  women  in  every  civilized  country,  who 
consciously  acknowledge  allegiance  to  a  second 
law,  viz :  Duty  with  regard  to  their  expression. 

One-sidedness  is  not  then  a  feature  peculiar  to 
grammatical  discipline.  To  acknowledge  it  as  ex- 
isting here  is  not  perhaps  so  important  as  to  ac- 
knowledge it  in  some  other  departments  of  disci- 
pline. The  perception  of  the  validity  of  laws  hos- 
tile to  the  scholastic  ones,  of  the  equal  truth  of 
opposite  propositions  in  any  realm  of  thought,  will 
be  very  wholesome  to  the  teacher.  Pupils  have  a 
truth  also.  To  insist  on  your  own  is  one  side ;  to 
acknowledge  theirs  is  the  other.  The  practical 
application  of  what  have  seemed  our  too  specula- 
tive statements  suggests  itself  readily  in  many 
ways.  The  study  of  linguistic  science,  from  the 
elements  of  grammar  up  to  rhetoric  and  criticism, 
presents,  on  its  positive  side,  innumerable  rela- 
tionships with  morals  and  the  study  of  character, 
so  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  it  must  involve 
deeper  things  than  etymology  and  syntax.  We 
speak  now  of  the  study  of  language,  not  as  an  in- 
teresting object  of-  scientific  investigation,  but  aa 
the  means  of  conversation  and  of  literature. 

The  sturdy,  forcible  English  of  the  bar-room  or 
the  street,  vulgar  and  profane  as  it  inay  be,  is  one 
of  the  best  dialects  for  getting  anything  well  ex- 
pressed. Emerson  finds  a  place  in  the  diversity  of 
talent  for  good  swearers.  The  speech  of  these 
rude  men  is  not  strained.  It  may  lack  certain 
graces,  but  the  compensation  works  strongly  in 
their  favor.  With  what  degree  of  self-possession, 
brother  teachers,  do  you  deport  yourself  among 
the  free  and  easy^  vagabonds  who  have  no  fear  of 
the  proprieties  ?  We  assert  this  as  the  criterion  of 
the  goodness  of  a  man's  English ;  that  it  be  as 
strong  as  his  thought.  Meanwhile  we  do  not  deny 
the  authority  of  the  grammar.  But  the  two  sides 
are  not  coordinate.  Nature  bears  expressing,  and 
the  language  of  persons  who  care  not  to  conceal 
is  beautiful.  How  coarse  and  unrestrained  It 
Shakspeare  in  almost  every  scene.  We  are  amus* 
ed  to  hear  pious  persons  wish  he  had  been  tancti- 
fled.     But  they  lack  the  virtue,  and  Gihakspeare 
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possessed  it  to  the  full.  The  dialect  which  grows 
up  among  boys  at  their  games  and  quarrels  is  ex- 
cellent. Their  compositions  are  painfully  con- 
strained. I  find,  when  I  oyerhear  boys  bantering 
each  other  with  sarcasms,  that  they  need  not  ray 
exposition  of  principles  and  enforcement  of  rules 
in  order  to  put  language  to  its  proper  use.  In 
their  exercises  and  in  their  conversation  with  me 
their  speech  is  emasculated,  and  evidently  needs 
grammatical  treatment. 

This  natural  language  of  children  should  be  uc- 
knowledged  by  th**  teacher  as  more  proper  than 
thai  to  which  he  is  trying  to  train  them.  They 
have  their  own  jug^  if  not  their  norrnay  loquendi. 
But  the  normal  discipline  is  not  to  be  esteemed  the 
less,  because  it  is  seen  not  to  reach  the  root  of  the 
matter.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  the 
pupil  will,  however,  be  modified  by  a  recognit'on 
of  the  higher  element.  Submission  to  grammati- 
cal law  within  its  jurisdiction,  is  indispensable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  thoughtful  teacher  will  ob- 
serve a  certain  generosity  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  rules.  We  would  not  esteem  a  friend  the 
less  for  occasional  neglect  of  the  principles  of 
grammar,  nor  would  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  chide 
him  for  such  faults.  Let  such  a  relation  of  friend- 
ship prevail  to  some  degree  with  the  pupil.  Train 
him  as  well  to  forgive  your  inaccuracies  as  to  strive 
against  them  himself.  The  developing  youth  will 
surely  see  these  things  one  day  in  their  true  light, 
and  probably  remember  his  pedagogue  as  a  pedan< 
tic,  one-sided  man.  One  need  never  condescend 
to  talk  with  boys  on  their  own  level.  One  will  do 
well  to  try  to  come  up  vo  it  sometimes. 

The  student  who  has  progressed  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  the  criticism  of  authors  may  at  the 
outset  be  taught  a  higher  rule  than  that  of  ele 
gance.  Buffon's  epigrammatic  saying,  —  "  The 
style  is  the  man,"  — needs  no  modification.  Cul 
tivation  of  style  should  be  self-culture.  Only  to 
the  mere  critic  does  the  style  possess  interest  of 
itself.  The  developed  man  comes  at  last  to  under- 
stand this,  and  has  his  favorite  authors.  That 
would  be  a  rare  devotee  to  the  neat  and  pretty, 
who  should  spend  the  literary  leisure  of  his  life  in 
seeking  and  enjoying  the  elegant  writers  simply 
for  their  elegance.  Dr.  Johnson  recommends  that 
one  *<  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
Addison,"  if  he  wishes  to  become  master  of  the 
English  language.  Goethe  advises  a  clear  and 
sure  comprehension  of  the  thought,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  like  success.  The  difierence  is  that  be- 
tween a  pedant  and  a  seer.  The  recommendation 
in  the  rhetorics  of  authors  suitable  to  the  young, 
seems  paltry,  even  to  disgust,  as  soon  as  an  en 
thusiasm  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind.  The 
teacher's  zeal,  and  not  his  enforcement  of  rhetori- 
cal canons,  is  effectual  and  contagious.  Ko  man 
was  ever  yet  zealous  for  a  negative  excellence, 

The  arch-hefetic  and  most  notable  despiser  of 
models  at  the  present  day  is,  of  course,  Thomas 


Carlyle.  The  style  of  this  great  man  has  to  re- 
ceive the  malignant  attacks  of  those  who  cannot 
reach  the  level  of  his  thought.  But  Carlyle  is 
above  criticism.  Grant  that  the  sty'e  is  the  man, 
that,  consequently,  Carlyle  is  an  odd  man.  What 
then  r    An  odd  man  ! 

The  rhetoric  lesson  should  reveal  the  real  rh^or, 
the  utterer  of  thought ;  and  unveil  the  machinery 
with  which  the  false  and  affected  one  makes  his 
load  noise.  The  virtue  of  a  style  will  not  be  tested 
by  comparison  with  a  production  of  the  past.  Let 
us  be  ready  to  welcome  a  manner  of  speech  more 
dreadful  than  even  that  of  Carlyle,  whenever  such 
becomes  the  appointed  embodiment  of  a  new  char- 
acter. Peculiarities  come  not  within  the  province 
of  criticism ;  nor  is  precedent  its  law.  The  best 
language  U  not  that  which  comes  nearest  to  Addi- 
8on*s,  but  that  which  best  expresses  the  soul.  Let 
us  ever  expect  new  thoughts  made  known  to  us 
with  new  tongues. 
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COMMDXICATION'S  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
drassed  to  A.  J.  Manchbstbb,  Providence. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  -What  is  the  quotient  of  1-2  of  3-8  of  89  1-6 
divided  by  16-16  ? 

2.  Add  three  thousand  fifty  and  one  one-hun- 
dredth, and  fourteen  and  fifty-five  thousand  and 
one  hundred  thousandths,  subtract  from  this  sum, 
one  and  one-ten-thousandth,  and  divide  by  ten 
and  ten  hundredths. 

3.  If  1  1-2  bushels  of  wheat  are  worth  2  1-4 
bushels  of  rye,  and  1  bushel  of  rye  is  worth  2  7-8 
bushels  of  oats,  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  will 
pay  for  75  bushels  of  oats  ? 

4.  What  is  the  interest  of  $^45.73  for  1  year  5 
months  23  days  at  6  per  cent  ? 

0.  A  merchant  bought  1002  bbls.  of  flour  on  3 
mouths  cretlit,  at  ^5  per  bbl.  After  keeping  them 
one  month,  he  sold  one-third  of  them  at  $5.60  per 
barrel  on  a  credit  of  4  months,  and  the  remainder 
at  ^.75  per  bbl.  on  a  credit  of  6  months.  Did  he 
gain  or  lose  ?  and  how  much,  supposing  that  he 
gets  his  notes  discounted  at  the  bank  at  6  per  ct.  ? 

6.  How  long  will  it  take  $500  to  earn  $37.50  at 
6  per  cent,  interest  ? 

7.  16-19  of  315  5-17  is  2-3  of  what  number  ? 

8.  In  a  certain  orchard  1-6  of  the  trees  are  ap- 
ple trees,  1-8  are  pear  trees,  2-5  are  peach  trees, 
1-10  are  quince  trees  and  the  remainder  plum  trees. 
There  are  25  plum  trees.  How  many  trees  in  the 
orchard  ? 

9.  If  twelve  men  can  dig  a  ditch  118  feet  long 
6  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  in  4  days,  how  many 
days  will  it  take  9  men  to  dig  one  135  feet  long  6 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  ? 

10.  Reduce  3-5  -f  4-7  —  (1-6  X  2-3  -i-  7-8.) 
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GRAMMAR. 

1-    Name  the  principal  classes  of  adverbs. 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  iteveral  classes  of  ad- 
jectives. 

3.  Compare  the  adjectives  bad,  happy,  infinite, 
far. 

4.  Write  a  sentenca  containing  a  commoa  noun, 
an  active  intransitive  verb,  and  an  objective  case. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  active  tran- 
sitive verb,  and  a  preposition. 

6.  What  is  a  predicate  ? 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  modified  sub- 
ject, and  a  modified  predicate. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb,  an  ad- 
jective in  the  superlative  degree,  and  an  adverb 
in  the  comparative  degree. 

9.  Give  the  plural  of  knife,  goose,  index,  army, 
vortex- 

10.  Give  the  passive  voice,  indicative  mode,  fu- 
ture perfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  teach. 

OBOQRAFHY  AND  HISTORY. 

1.  On  what  hemisphere  and  continent,  in  what 
grand  division,  country,  state,  county  and  zone  do 
you  reside  ? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  islands  in  and  around 
Europe  ? 

8.  What  is  the  torrid  zone  and  what  countries 
does  it  include  ? 

4.  How  many  degrees  of  latitude  does  New 
England  include  ? 

5.  Name  the  Barbary  States. 

6.  Mention  the  principal  causes  that  led  to  the 
American  Revolution. 

7.  How  long  was  it  from  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  ? 

8.  Sute  what  you  know  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

9.  What  was  the  act  called  the  Boston  Port 
Bill? 

10.  Why  were  the  early  settlements  of  this 
coantry  ealled  colonies  ? 

SCIBMCB  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 

What  is  snow  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  snow  ? 
Why  does  snow  fall  in  winter  time  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  sleet  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  snow  ? 
Does  snow  keep  the  earth  warm  and  why? 
Why  are  some  mountains  always  covered  with 
snow? 
Why  is  snow  white  ? 
What  is  hail  ? 

What  are  essential  to  cause  hail  ? 
Why  does  rain  fall  in  drops  ? 
Are  rain-drops  always  of  the  same  size  ? 
What  causes  the  difference  ? 
What  are  the  uses  of  rain  ? 
Where  do  all  rivers  really  have  their  sources  ? 
What  are  the  uses  of  rivers  ? 
Persons  often  say  *'  it  is  too  cold  to  rain."  Why? 
What  axe  the  swift  and  mighty  rain-carriers  ? 
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Communications  for  this  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  hig;her  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  X.  W.  DeMdnn,  Providence. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Solutions  of  the  Problem  in  Equations  in  the 

November  Number. 

Mr.  Editor:  — Your  correspondent,  P.  G.,  has 
given  us  a  singular  solution  (?)  of  the  equations, 
a:=  +  y  =  a,andy'4-a?  =  6.  afi  +  f  +  x  +  y—a^O, 
(1),  is  a  single  equation,  containing  two  unknown 
quantities  ;  yet  he  professes  to  solve  it  completely, 
without  combining  it  with  any  other  equation,  ex- 
cepting such  as  may  be  obtained  by  transformations 
of  the  original.  But  suppose  the  values  which  he 
has  found  for  x  and  y  will  satisfy  equation  (1),  we 
have  no  reason  to  infer  that  they  will  also  satisfy 
the  given  equations.  For  let  the  problem  be  stat- 
ed thus. 

in  either  case  we  shall  get,  by  adding, 
a!*+3/"+ar+y  =  a+6  =  »  .  • .  a^+y"+a:+y-ff=0,  (1) ; 
thence  the  solution  is  effected  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  and  we  find  the  same  values  for  x  and  y. 
But,  in  these  cases,  the  results  are,  evidently,  in- 
correct; indeed,  why  should  they  be  otherwise  ? 

Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  solution  of 
equation  (1).    The  author  finds  the  equation, 

(y»+«H-y  +  ^-*)  (2/«-a:«  +  y-ar--)  =  0,  (2); 

4 
now,  if  we  divide  (2)  by  (1),  we  get, 
s       0 

js-a^s  +  y-ar =-,(3); 

4  0 
the  second  member  ot  this  equation  may  be  any 
assignable  quantity.  Combining  (3)  with  (1),  we 
shall  find  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  values  for 
X  and  y.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  (1)  is  inde- 
terminate. I  think  the  general  solution  is  not  yet 
effected.  i,.  b. 

Fall  River,  Mass,,  Feb,  1861. 

[The  criticisms  of  our  correspondent  on  the  so- 
lution presented  by  "P.O."  in  the  last  number, 
ure  worthy  of  attention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  suggested  that 
neither  of  the  solutions  was  complete,  and  might 
have  added  that,  we  suspect  the  complete  solution 
by  quadrat ies  to  be  an  impossibility.  We  were  un- 
willingly forced  to  this  conclusion  years  ago.  We 
do  not  wish,  however,  to  modify  our  remarks  of 
commendation  in  the  last  number.  Even  though 
he  has  not  generalized  the  solution,  nor  effected  it 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  elimination,  the  au- 
thor is  worthy  of  much  credit  for  having  given  us 
A  partial  solution  without  resorting  to  higher  equa- 
tions. Mr.  L.  used  the  particular  numbers  13  and 
19,  for  a  and  b,  and  brought  out  the  answers  x=Z, 
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y=r4,  for  the  first  values,  the  second  values  not 
verifying  ;  but  there  was  no  gtieas  teorkf  nor  resort 
to  the  methods  of  higher  equations ;  but  he  finally 
produces  two  quadratics,  y'  +  y  =  20,  a:*  +  x  =  12. 
It  is  due  to  **  P.  6."  to  state,  that  in  a  subsequent 
communication  he  says :  **  I  have  discovered  that 
I  have  not  after  all  generalized  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  only  Mr.  L.'s  particular  solution,  and 
the  old  problem,  therefore,  remains  unsolved,  at 
least  as  to  generality." — ^Ed.] 

NOTE  ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  BIQUADRATICS. 

The  general  equation  of  the  fourth  degree,  when 
freed  of  its  second  term,  has  the  form, 

a;*  +  <M^  +  *«  +  c  =  0,  or  ar*  +  asfi  =s  —  6a;  —  c; 
if  to  both  members  of  this  equation  we  add  hafl,  h 
being  arbitrary,  there  results, 

a*H-  {a  +  h)  aflsshx* — bz — c; 
or,  completing  the  square,  and  evolving, 

a  +  h  C  (a  +  A)«— 4tf 

2  ^  4 

now,  since  h  may  be  disponed  of  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suit  our  convenience,  let  us  assume  the  equa- 
tion, 

Ja^,+ ^  =,;,-J  -_ ^ 

This  equation  reduces  to, 

A»+2aA«+(a«  — 4c)A  — 6«  =  0. 
After  solving  this  cubic,  we  have  only  to  reduce  a 
simple  quadratic,  and  the  solution  is  complete. 

L.  B, 


f' 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Solution  of  Problem  2,  November  Number. 

**  If  xisa  whole  number,  prove  that  x*  —  x  is  al- 
ways divisible  by  6." 

a^  —  x 

By  the  conditions =  a  whole  number, 

6 
when  X  is.    By  factoring,  the  expression  may  take 

ar(a:+l)(«-l) 

the  form  :    . 

2.3 
If  X  is  any  whole  number  divisible  by  3,  the  first 
factor  will  be  dlTisible  by  3 ;  and  then,  if  x  is  an 
odd  number  (as  the  three  factors  represent  consec- 
utive numbers  in  the  order,  [a:  —  1]  x  [a;  +  1],)  ei- 
ther of  the  other  factors,  {x  +  1),  or  {x —  1),  will 
be  even,  and  hence  divisible  by  2;  but  if  a;  is  an 
even  number  divisible  by  3,  the  other  factors  will  be 
odd,  and  hence  not  divisible  by  2 ;  but  in  that  case, 
since  x  is  an  even  number  divisible  by  an  odd  num- 
ber, the  quotient  of  x  divided  by  3  is  an  even  num- 
ber, and  hence  divisible  by  2.  But  if  x  is  not  a 
multiple  of  3,  one  of  the  other  factors  is,  being  1 
more,  or  1  less  than  x\  and  then,  if  x  is  even,  the 
first  factor  is  divisible  by  2,  and  if  odd,  then  the 
one  of  the  other  factors,  not  a  multiple  of  3,  since 
both  are  even  if  x  is  odd ;  or  the  same  even  factor 
divisible  by  3  is  also  divisible  by  2,  as  above. 

J.  M.  B. 


For  the  Sehoolmaster. 
Summation  of  Series. 

[continued  from  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER.] 

Find  the  sura  of  any  number  of  terms  ot  the 
series  of  cube  numbers  P,  2%  3*,  4*,  d*....!!*,  or  1, 
8,  27,  64.  125  ....»». 
Write  the  following  series : 

1,  2,    3,      4,      5,&c (1) 

1,  8,  27,    64,  125,  &c......  (2) 

1,  3.    6,    10.    16,  &c (3) 

2.  9,  36,  100.  225,  &c., ....  (4) 

The  first  is  the  natural  series ;  the  second,  the 
series  of  cube  numbers,  and  the  one  whose  sum  is 
required ;  the  third  is  the  triangular  series,  derived 
from  the  first  by  adding  to  each  term  in  the  first 
all  the  terms  preceding ;  the  fourth  series  is  de- 
rived from  the  third  by  squaring  each  term,  or 
from  the  second  by  adding  to  each  term  in  the  sec- 
ond all  the  terms  preceding ;  hence  any  term  in 
the  fourth  series  is  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
that  number  of  terms,  that  is,  the  sum  of  anynunt" 
ber  of  terms  of  the  series  of  ctAe  numbers  1,  8,  27, 
64,  &c.,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  tia- 
tural  series^  or  roots  of  these  numbers ;  hence 
(18  +  2«.f3».f4»+. ...)==  (l  +  2.f3.f4+....)« 
or,  algebraically  expressed, 

n(n-fl))2 
184.23  +  38-f4»-f  . 


-r- 


2 


hence  the  following 

Rule:  Multiply  the  number  of  terms  by  the 
uumber  of  terms  plus  1,  and  the  square  of  half  the 
product  will  be  the  sum  required. 

We  "Will  add  another  application  of  the  formula- 
developed  in  the  October  number  —  for  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers,  to  the  solution 
of  the  following  problem  from  the  Mathematical 
Monthly : 

*  Transpose  the  series 

1-1- S-f  19 -f  34 -4- 63 -f  76  +  &c.. 
so  as  to  Jjid  the  sum  of  n  terms  by  means  of  the 
usual  formula  for  Mumming  the  squares  of  the  nct- 
tural  numbers.** 
Write  the  following  series  : 
l.f8-+-19-f34  +  63  +  76  +  Sec,  . 
1^-4-1-   9_|.i6  +  25H-36-f  &c.,  . 
0  +  4-f  10  + 18  +  28  +  40 -f  &c.,  . 
0  +  1+   4+    9+16  +  25+  &c.,  . 
0  +  3+    6+    9  +  12  +  16  +  &c.,  . 
The  third  series  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  ««- 
cond  series  of  square  numbers  from  the  first,  or 
given  series,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  ope- 
ration.   The  fourth  is  the  series  of  square  numbers 
beginning  with  0,  for  convenience,  and  is  subtract- 
ed from  the  third,  giving  the  Jifth,  which  is  an 
axithmetical  series ;  hence 

1  +  8  +  19  +  34  +  63  +  76  +  &c.  = 

2(1  +  4  +  9  +  16  +  25  +  36  +  &c.)  —  n« 

+  (0  +  3  +  6  +  9  +  12  +  15  +  &c.)- 

n(n+l)(2n  +  l) 

But  1  +  4  +9  +  16  +  ....  n«  = ; 

2.3 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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and  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  scries 

3 
0  +  3  +  6  +  9  +  12  +  15+ &c.  =  - 


•  * .  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

1  +  8+  19  +  34  +  63  +  76  +  &c.  =» 
n(n+l)  (2»+l)  3»(»  — 1) 

2 n«+ , 

2.3.  2 

which  hy  reduction  becomes 

n[2(n+l)(2;>  +  lj  +  3(n  — 3)] 

2.3 
By  examining  the  operation  above  we  see  that 
we  hare  separated  the  terms  respectively  thus : 
1  +  (4  +  1  +  3)  +  (9+4+6)  +  (16+9+9)  +  &c.  = 
1«  +  (2«+lH-3)  +  (3«+2«+6)  +  (4«+3«+9)  +  &c., 
from  which  we  discover  the  law  of  the  series,  which 
is  that,  any  term 

=  n«+  (»— 1)  •+  3  (»>— 1)  =  n(2n+  1)  —2. 
n  being  the  number  of  the  term. 

J.  M,  B. 


Natural   &titntt. 

CoKifoxiCATlONS  for  this  Department  should  bead, 
dxesaed  to  I.  F.  Cadt.  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  MioroBOope. 

Wb  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pound, achromatic  microscope  is  indebted  to  Eng- 
lish ingenuity  and  Invention  for  some  of  its  most 
valuable  qualities.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  improvements  based  upon  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Lister.  —  whom  we  were  made,  by  an  error  of 
the  types  in  our  last  article,  to  misname  Leister, — 
the  English  instruments  have  steadily  maintained 
their  superiority  over  those  manufactured  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  The  German  and  French  micro- 
scopes of  the  same  power  are  much  cheaper  than 
the  best  English  and  American ;  but  by  the  most 
accomplished  observers  they  are  uniformly  pro- 
nounced inferior  for  the  purposes  of  nice  and  ac- 
curate observation.  Of  the  English  instruments 
those  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck 
are  regarded  as  among  the  most  perfect.  Their 
"  students*  "  and  "  educational  "  microscopes  are 
those  most  commonly  offered  for  sale.  They  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country  from  any  of  the  exten- 
sive deal'*rs  in  optical  instruments,  among  others, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  for  the  sake  of  the  lovers  of 
science  in  our  own  State,  from  Messrs.  Oorham, 
Co.  &  Brown's,  of  Providence.  The  glasses  man- 
ufactured by  Messrs.  Spencer  &  Eaton,  and  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Tolles,  of  Canastota,  N. 
T.,  and  also  those  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Orunow  & 
Co.  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  are  said  to  be 
fully  equal  in  excellence  to  those  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish manufacturers.  There  is  one  advantage  in  ob- 
taining instruments  of  American  makers,  viz :  in 
case  of  a  desire  to  procure  accessory  apparatus 


from  time  to  time,  or  to  obtain  objectives  and  eye- 
pieces of  varying  powers,  they  can  always  be  se- 
cured of  such  size  and  structure  as  precisely  to 
adapt  them  to  all  requisite  portions  of  the  appa- 
ratus already  in  one's  possession. 

An  instrument  intended  for  anything  beyond 
quite  common  observation  can  scarcely  be  procur- 
ed for  less  than  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars.  Ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  will  procure  a  French  or  German 
microscope  of  sufficient  excellence  to  afford  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  enough  to  make  it  a 
capital  investment ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  advance 
from  the  examination  of  the  more  common  micro- 
scopic objects  to  those  of  minuteness  and  delicacy 
of  structure,  the  purchaser  will  find  it  difficult  to 
stop  short  of  an  expenditure  of  less  than  from  fif- 
ty to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  Messrs.  Grunow, 
of  New  Haven,  manufacture  a  very  satisfactory 
instrumert,  which  they  supply  with  two  objectives 
and  two  eye- pieces,  with  magnifying  powers,  by 
combination,  of  forty,  seventy,  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  diameters,  for 
sixty  dollars.  In  this  the  adjustments  are  suffi- 
ciently delicate  to  admit  of  the  use  of  objectives  of 
any  desirable  power. 

The  cheapest  instrument  made  by  the  Messrs. 
Grunow  is  their  **  educational  "  microscope.  This 
is  furnished  with  the  same  objectives  and  eye- 
pieces as  the  one  just  described,  but  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  stand  are  less  delicate.  Its  price  is 
forty  dollars.  One  of  the  sixty  dollar  microscopes 
(No.  3)  made  by  the  Messrs.  Grunow  for  the  writer, 
about  one  year  ago,  together  with  accessory  appa- 
ratus, which  increased  the  price  to  a  little  upwards 
of  eighty  dollars,  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfacto- 
ry in  its  use,  paying,  in  our  humble  opinion,  as 
high  a  per  centege  upon  the  amount  invested  as 
the  ordinary  courses  of  commercial  pursuit  are 
wont  to  yield.  This  is  not,  however,  the  appropri- 
ate place  to  discuss  the  preponderance  of  intellec- 
tual and  material  wealth.  In  respect  to  this  we 
can  hardly  expect  harmony  of  opinion.  The  pos- 
session of  neither  is  to  be  despised. 

It  is  a  very  common  impression,  but  a  very  in- 
correct one,  that  the  practical  value  of  a  micro- 
scope corresponds  directly  with  the  depree  of  its 
magnifying  power.  A  magnifying  power  of  from 
five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  diameters  is  sup- 
posed capable  of  giving  a  satisfactory  view  of  any 
object  that  we  may  desire  to  examine ;  that  is,  one 
more  satisfactory  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  lower  power.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
number  of  objects  which  require  a  higher  magni- 
fying power  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  diame- 
ters for  their  most  satisfactory  examination  is 
comparatively  small,  while  multitudes  are  more 
successfully  observed  under  a  power  not  exceeding 
seventy  diameters  than  by  any  higher  power.  For 
instance,  suppose  we  wish  to  examine  the  struc- 
ture of  the  foot  of  a  fly.  A  good  objective  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  forty  diameters  will  give  a 
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eimiiltaneous  view  of  the  foot  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  leg  of  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Every  portion  will  be  distinctly  brought 
to  view.  The  foot  will  be  found  to  be  terminated 
by  two  claws  having  much  the  appearance  of  the 
horns  of  an  ox,  and  having  an  apparent  length  of 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch.  The  an- 
kle will  be  found  to  consist  of  several  sections 
nicely  united,  and  in  their  connection  exhibiting  a 
structure  very  much  resembling  a  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column  of  a  fish.  The  whole  will  be 
seen  to  be  covered  with  stout,  sharp  spines,  thick- 
ly set,  and  directed  downward,  which  together  with 
the  terminal  claws,  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
reason  of  the  tickling  sensation  produced  by  flies 
in  their  pedestrian  excursions  across  the  nose  and 
face  of  some  day-light  dreamer.  Hence,  too,  — 
more  seriously  —  the  excessive  annoyance  which 
they  occasion  at  the  pillow  of  the  sick.  At  the 
base  of  the  terminal  claws  we  shall  discover  two 
cushion-like  pads.  These  constantly  spcrete  the 
glutinous  substance  by  whose  adhesive  power  the 
fly  is  enabled  to  traverse  with  such  enviable  facili- 
ty the  vertical  window  pane,  or  to  sustain  himself 
with  ease  upon  the  horizontal  ceiling  overhead. 
All  these  parts  appear  distinct,  and  are  seen  at  a 
single  view.  Now  if  we  substitute  a  power  of  sev- 
enty diameters  for  that  of  forty  we  make  no  new 
discovery.  The  only  effect  is  to  increase  the  ap- 
parent  size  of  the  parts.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
advantage  that  it  would  be  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  horse  to  that  of  an  elephant  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining a  more  satisfactory  view  of  his  structure. 
Not  a  single  new  organ  presents  itself  for  observa- 
tion ;  not  even  an  additional  hair  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, or  is  seen  wth  greater  distinctness.  If 
we  now  employ  an  objective  having  a  magnifying 
power  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  diameters  the 
foot  and  claws  will  extend  through  the  entire  field 
of  view,  while,  owing  to  its  thickness,  the  upper 
and  lower  portions  of  a  single  claw  cannot,  <U  the 
tame  time^  be  seen  with  equal  distinctness,  but 
will  require  a  variation  of  the  focal  distance  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  different  portions  distinctly  into 
view.  Nor  can  we  very  much  wonder  at  this  fact 
when  we  consider  that  the  objects  under  examina- 
tion are  presented  to  us  with  an  apparent  magni- 
tude of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
times  their  actual  size.  If  we  wish  to  examine  the 
corpuscles  contained  in  the  blood  of  animals,  or  the 
delicate  flutings  of  a  single  scale  from  the  wing 
of  a  butterfly,  or  the  minute  animalculie  contain- 
ed in  a  drop  of  some  vegetable  infusion,  or  the  ex- 
quisitely fashioned  silicious  shells  found  in  peat 
formations  or  in  the  soft  deposits  at  the  bottom  of 
tranquil  pools  in  a  mountain  rivulet,  we  shall  find 
appropriate  use  for  a  magnifying  power  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  diameters,  and  shall  derive  great 
satisfaction  from  its  employment. 

Another  natural  mistake  respecting  the  use  of 
the  microscope,  exists  in  regard  to  the  proper  con- 


dition of  objects  for  observation.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  rendered 
quite  transparent.  Opaque  objects  can  be  viewed 
only  by  light  reflected  from  their  surface,  and  hence 
they  require  illumination  by  means  of  condensing 
lenses  and  reflectors.  "When  an  object  can  be  ren- 
dered transparent  so  as  to  permit  examination  by 
transmitted  light,  the  result  is  rendered  much  more 
satisfactory.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  objects 
which  it  is  desirable  to  examine  with  the  micro- 
scope are  susceptible  of  being  rendered  sufficiently 
transparent  to  admit  of  very  perfect  examination 
when  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  or  some  other 
transparent  substance,  upon  slips  of  glass. 

The  preparation  of  objects  for  the  microscope  is 
a  delicate  task,  requiring  considerable  patience 
and  ingenuity.  Skill  and  success  in  this  work  can 
be  acquired  only  bv  persevering  effort.  The  ex- 
perimenter, however,  is  constantly  rewarded  by 
new  and  surprising  discoveries,  and  he  is  constant- 
ly allured  onward  by  the  mines  of  wealth  every- 
where displayed  in  the  world  of  novelty  and  beau- 
ty opened  to  his  view  by  the  wonderful  instrument 
that  so  ejctends  his  range  of  observation.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  prescribe  a  more  rational 
employment  than  that  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  for  a  portion  of  our  leisure  hours,  or 
one  that  is  better  calculated  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which 
the  Creator  *'  has  made  beautiful  in  their  time," 
or  to  inspire  us  with  emotions  of  wonder,  love  and 
veneration  in  contemplating  the  works  of  Him 
whose  alone  are  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  power 
and  wisdom.  I.  F.  c. 


Success  prompts  to  exertion,  and  habit  facili- 
tates success.  Habit  also  gives  promptness,  and 
the  soul  of  dispatch  is  decision.  One  may  write  a 
book  or  paint  a  picture,  while  another  is  deliberat- 
ing about  a  plan  or  a  title-page.  The  more  we  do 
the  more  we  can  do.  If  we  go  forward  with  spirit 
and  confidence,  we  shall  succeed.  The  best  are 
idle  half  the  time,  and  he  who  does  nothing,  ren- 
ders himself  incapable  of  doing  anything,  while 
our  capacity  is  invigorated  by  occasions  of  neces- 
sity. Our  expenditure  of  intellectual  wealth  makes 
us  rich,  and  we  acquire  ideas  by  imparting  them. 
— Hazlitt's  Table  Talk. 


A  FELLOW  once  handed  a  shilling  he  had  found 
in  a  room  which  he  was  cleaning,  to  the  owner, 
and  he  was  told  to  "  keep  it  for  his  honesty."  A 
few  days  afterwards,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  found 
a  valuable  ring,  and  he  said  he  had,  but  had  k^ 
it  for  his  honesty  ! 


The  Cost  of  Knowledge.— In  1825  the  king 
of  Sardinia  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  read  and  write  who  was  not  in  possession  of 
1500  livres  —  about  $200. 
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Our  Exohanses. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  those  who 
consider  that  food  for  the  mind  is  as  essential  as 
food  for  the  body,  are  selecting  from  the  endless 
variety  urged  upon  their  attention,  such  as  shall 
seem  tu  them  to  be  best  calculated  to  furnish  the 
aliment  they  need.  Now,  we  are  not  favorable  to 
very  extensive  perusal  of  papers  or  periodicals. 
Few  things  are  so  hostile  to  pure  culture  and  power 
as  excessive  reading,  either  of  papers  or  light  ma- 
gazines. But  we  all  need  at  least  one  good  news- 
paper and  one  monthly.  Let  every  one  exercise 
great  care  in  selecting,  for  it  is  as  important  what 
we  read  as  that  we  rectd  cU  all. 

From  the  list  of  our  exchanges  we  mention  a 
few  papers  and  monthlies  of  which  we  should  be 
very  sorry  to  be  deprived. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Ticknor  &  Field,  Boston, 
Terms,  $3  a  year,  postage  prepaid.  The  Atlantic 
stands  high,  and  deservedly  so,  for  literary  merit. 
It  promises  rich  things  for  the  year. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.  Terms,  $13  a  year, 
Two  copies  $5.  Three  or  more  copies  $2  each. 
We  believe  all  regard  this  monthly  as  indispensa 
ble  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

Ladies*  Home  Magazine,  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Terms,  $2  a  year.  A  good  family 
magazine. 

Merry's  Museum,  J.  N.  Stearns  &  Co.  N.  York. 
Terms,  $1  a  year.  Just  the  thing  for  children. 
Mothers,  subscribe  for  it,  and  thus  please  your 
children. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Peterson's  Ma- 
gazine for  March.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
monthlies,  and  well  merits  the  favor  it  receives  at 
the  hands  of  our  female  friends.  The  March  num- 
ber Is  handsomely  illustrated  and  contains,  if  we 
may  judge,  pretty  designs  and  valuable  directions 
for  the  work  table. 

Godey*s  for  March  has  been  upon  our  table,  and 
we  presume  it  lies  upon  the  tables  of  all  oar  friends. 
It  is  the  queen  of  monthlies. 

The  Independent  is  one  of  those  things  we  con- 
sider indispensable  to  our  mental  health  and  hap- 
piness. It  always  brings  something  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating. Now  is  the  time  of  all  others  to  sub- 
scribe.  Bead  their  unparalleled  offers. 

The  CoTUfregationalist  is  one  of  our  most  valua^ 
ble  exchanges. 

The  New  York  Chronicle  is  always  welcome. 
Among  its  contributors  we  recognize  the  well 
known  signature  of  one  of  our  old  friends  and 
fellow  editors. 

THu  Watchman  and  Reflector  comes  weekly  with 
Its  store  of  good  things. 

The  Student  and  Schoolmate.     This  magazine 


offers  unusual  attractions  to  the  young  for  the  year. 
It  has  been  enlarged,  is  well  illustrated,  and  shows 
for  its  writers  such  names  as  William  T.  Adams, 
(Oliver  Optic),  Jacob  Abbott,  C.  C.  Coffin,  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  (Paul  Creyton),  Gail  Hamilton.  Only 
$1  a  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  PEBIODICALS. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  speak  of  our  cotempo- 
raries,  as  they  all  richly  deserve  our  hearty  praise, 
but  we  have  only  space  and  time  to  give  our  read- 
ers information  where  they  may  find  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  assist  them  in  performing  their  duties 
as  teachers  of  youth. 

American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Henry 
Barnard,  LL.  D.  Hartford,  F.  B.  Perkins,  quar- 
terly, ^  per  annum. 

Maine  Teacher,  published  by  Brown  Thurston, 
Portland. 

New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education,  N.  H. 
Teachers'  Association,  Concord. 

Vermont  School  Journal,  Committee  of  State 
Teachers'  Association,  Montpelier. 

Massachusetts  Teacher,  Mass.  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Boston.    Address  Charles  Hutchins,  Boston. 

Connecticut  Commofi  School  Journal,  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  jNew  Britain.  Address  Charles 
Northend,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  York  Teacher,  James  Cruikshank,  Albany. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rows, Lancaster. 

The  Educator,  Singerly  &  Myers,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  National  Educator,  R.  Curry,  A.  M.  Pitta- 
burg,  Pa. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  F.  W.  Hurt  &  Co., 
Columbus. 

Oberlin  Students'  Monthly,  Shankland  &  Har- 
mon, Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Michigan  Journal  of  Education,  Executive  Board 
of  State  Teachers'  Association,  Ann  Arbor. 

Indiana  School  Journal,  Indiana  State  Teachers* 
Association.    Address  O.  Phelps,  Indianapolis. 

Illinois  Teacher,  N.  C.  Nason,  Peoria. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Atwood,  Rub- 
lee  &  Read,  Madison. 

Missouri  Educator,  W.  G.  Cheney,  Jefferson 
City. 

The  Educational  Monthly,  Kentucky  Association 
of  Teachers,  Louisville. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  Cole  & 
Albright,  Greensborough. 

The  Southern  Teacher,  Wm.  P.  Smith  &  Co., 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

The  Educational  Record,  D.  L.  Sanders,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Journal  of  Education,  J.  J.  Phelan,  Montreal, 
C.  E. 

Journal  de  P  Instruction  Publique,  M.  Joseph 
Lenoir,  Toronto,  L.  C. 

Journal  of  Education,  Toronto,  C.  W. 
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The  American  Cyclopaedia.  A  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Geo. 
Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  XI.  Mac- 
Max.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Conapany. 
1861.    788  pp. 

A8  this  great  work  draws  towards  completion, 
its  excellence  more  and  more  appears.  Every  vol- 
ume not  only  increases  the  value  of  the  work,  but 
satisfies  the  best  scholars  more  aud  more  that  it  is 
edited  with  remarkable  fairness,  fullness,  and  com- 
pleteness. Its  articles  are  of  a  very  high  order  in 
a  literary  point  of  view,  and  in  correctness,  exact- 
ness, thoroughness,  and  completeness,  they  fully 
meet  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  This  vol- 
ume appears  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  contents.  In  bi- 
ography, we  notice  the  names  of  several  eminent 
men  of  Bhode  Island. 

We  beg  leave  again  to  express  the  wish  that 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  our  State  will  make 
effectual  efiforts  to  put  the  work  in  their  school 
libraries. 


Marion  Graham,  or  Higher  than  Happiness. 
By  the  author  of  "Light  on  the  Dark  River," 
"Broken  Bud,"  etc.,  etc.  Boston:  Crosby,  Ni- 
chols, Lee  &  Co. 

Miss  Lander  has  given  us  here  a  book  of  thrill- 
ing interest.  We  clip  from  the  Boston  Courier  the 
following  notice  of  the  Heroine  : 

•*  Marion  Graham  is  the  well-drawn  portrait  of 
a  true  woman, — one  of  those  glorious  beings  whom 
once  to  meet  is  forever  after  to  have  faith  in  that 
humanity  which  they  ennobled,  and  that  truth 
which  their  lives  illustrate.  We  thank  Miss  Lan- 
der for  the  portrait  —  we  are  grateful  to  God  that 
there  are  indeed  such  women,  and  that  woman's 
pen  has  drawn  them." 


The  First  Book  op  the  Constitution.  A  Fa- 
miliar Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools 
By  Farnum  Sheppard.  Philadelphia.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.    1861. 

We  have  used  the  **  Constitutional  Text-Book," 
and  can  most  cordially  give  our  decided  testimony 
in  its  favor.  A  clear,  impartial  and  concise  man- 
ner is  enjoyed  throughout,  while  all  points  of 
controversy  are  wisely  omitted.  The  elementary 
work  is  a  great  desideratum  in  our  schools.  Our 
children  should  early  learn  the  more  important 
features  of  our  governmental  fabric.  We  cordially 
commend  both  to  a  candid  perusal. 


The  American  Almanac  for  1861.  —  This  is 
truly  a  repository  of  useful  knowledge  —  the  most 
complete  and  reliable  source  of  information,  gen- 
eral and  statistical.  No  where  else  can  be  found 
collected  such  full  details  respecting  the  executive 
and  judiciary,  the  finances,  schools,  charitable  in- 
stitutions, pauperism  and  crime  of  the  several 
States.  The  European  department  is  equally  as 
minute  and  reliable.     The  obituary  notices  and 


chronicle  of  events  have  evidently  been  prepared 
with  great  care.  Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols, 
Lee  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  Home  Journal  for  1861.  —  A  new  series 
of  this  widely  circulated  family  newspaper  com- 
menced on  the  fifth  day  of  January  —  printed 
on  fine  paper  and  new  type.  With  the  January 
number  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful  original  works  of  fact  and  fiction,  written 
expressly  for  the  Home  Journal,  by  the  best  au- 
thors of  America.  The  first  of  these  is  from  the 
facile  pen  of  a  well-known  and  highly  gifted  au- 
thor, and  is  a  powerfully  written,  startling,  myste- 
rious, and  deeply  interesting  history  of  courtship 
and  married  life.  This  charming  story  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  a  similar  description,  several 
of  which  are  already  in  preparation.  All  the  for- 
mer peculiar  features  of  the  paper,  which  have 
given  it  a  world-wide  reputation,  will  be  continued, 
while  the  several  iiew  ones  will  add  infinite  varietj 
to  its  already  diversified  pages.  Among  them  are 
a  number  of  fresh,  spicy,  amusing,  original  sketch- 
es, which  smack  and  relish  of  the  wit,  humor,  ra- 
ciness,  brilliancy,  and  sparkle  of  the  times.  As 
heretofore,  no  labor  or  expense  will  be  spared  to 
maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Home  Jour- 
nal, which  is  everywhere,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  refined  and  elegant 
repertory  of  literature  and  the  arts  on  this  side  of 
the  sea,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  family  newspa- 
per in  the  world.  As  no  more  copies  of  the  new 
series  will  be  printed  than  are  ordered,  those  who 
desire  to  begin  with  the  commencement  of  the 
volume  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  forwarding  their 
subscriptions  without  delay. 

Ternts. — For  one  copy,  ^ ;  for  three  copies,  $o — 
or  one  copy  for  three  years,  $5 ;  for  a  club  of  seven 
copies,  $10;  for  a  club  of  fifteen  copies,  $20;  and 
at  that  rate  for  a  larger  club  —  always  in  advance. 
Address  Morris  &  Willis,  editors  and  proprietors, 
107  Fulton  street,  New  York. 


The  Illinois  State  Normal  Uniyersity,  in 
Bloomipgton,  McLean  County,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000,  and  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  were  held  on  the  2ith  of  January. 
Governor  Tates  and  a  large  number  of  the  other 
State  ofiicials  were  present.  The  school  has  been 
organized  three  years,  in  temporary  quarters,  un- 
der charge  of  Charles  P.  Hovey. 


The  thirtieth  semi-annual  examination  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  passed  off  very 
successfully  last  week  on  Wednesday.  At  the 
close,  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Quint  and 
others,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Sew- 
all,  of  Lynn. 


There  are  upwards  of  one  thousand  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


^t% 
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VOL.  vu. 

For  the  Schoolmaster. 

The  Importanoe  of  the  Diotionary  in  the 

Bohool-Boom. 

A  XEBCHANT,  doing  business  at  his  bank, 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to  a 
man  imaccnstoined  to  business  the  convenience 
of  that  institution,  though  he  sees  the  need  of 
it  erery  week.  So  a  teacher,  having  at  hand  a 
quarto,  and  among  his  pupils  a  plentiful  supply 
of  primary  dictionaries,  might  need  to  collect 
hia  thoughts  before  explaining  to  a  visitor  the 
benefit  of  aach  a  work.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dent, on  a  little  thought,  that  as  a  book  for  re- 
ference is  more  valuable  to  us  in  proportion  to 
our  familiarity  with  it,  in  no  case  can  it  become 
of  more  practical  benefit  than  after  it  is  daily 
studied  at  the  desk  of  a  pupil  in  a  district-school. 
For  the  purpose  of  reference,  then,  its  value  as 
such  being  conceded,  a  dictionary  can  never  be 
made  more  available  than  by  beginning  it  in 
achooL 

But  it  is  easy  to  show  its  application  to  many 
special  school-studies,  aside  from  its  most  obvi- 
ous, yet  not  most  beneficial  use,  as  a  mere  de- 
finet* 


Por  advanced  classes,  the  dictionary  is  better 
than  any  other  special  text-book.  SpeUing- 
books  are  needlessly  encumbered  with  unfamil- 
iar terms ;  —  a  well-prepared  primary  dictiona- 
ry contains  only  such  words  as  are  either  in 
good  use  or  constantly  met  by  the  pupil  in  hia 
reading  exercises.  The  spelling-book  generally 
consists  in  oolunms  of  words  designed  to  be 
mechanically  'learned :  the  dictionary  is  an  ar- 
ray of  those  words  accompanied  by  reference  to 
their  uses  and  relations.    Every  term  in  the  dio- 


N0.4. 

tionary  is  followed  invariably  by  its  synonym 
or  definition,  while  few  words  in  the  best  ar- 
ranged speller  are  associated  except  by  their 
sound  or  appearance.  Children  learn  much  by 
observation.  Familiarity  with  the  dictionary 
page  aecustoms  them  to  link  definition,  syno- 
nym and  word,  so  that  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, these  kindred  qualities  grow  up  together. 
It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that  the  orthography 
of  a  lexicon  is  authoritative,  and  that  any  word 
may  be  found  readily  when  its  orthography  is 
desired. 

HOW  IT  MAT  BE  USED  AS   A  BPELLEB. 

Spelling-lessons  were  assigned  at  a  certain 
school  from  a  primary  dictionary,  supplied  to 
each  pupil.  At  recitation,  the  teacher  dictated 
words  to  be  written  on  paper  or  blackboard^ 
passing  through  the  class  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  one  spelled  ten  or  twenty  words,  all  dif- 
fering from  those  of  his  neighbor.  Then  every 
pupil  read  from  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  manu- 
script, and  corrected  errors.  Members  of  the 
class  were  sometimes  challenged  to  give  defini- 
tions. The  lesson  in  this  way  required  study 
that  sometimes  modified  their  crude  notions  of 
words.  It  fostered  observation  and  indicated 
that  something  more  than  the  mere  every-day 
lesson  was  necessary  for  a  well-prepared  exer- 
cise. Books,  corrected  by  pupils  selected  from 
the  class,  were  substituted  for  loose  manuscript. 
This  plan  is  evidently  practicable,  and  other 
methods  equally  good  might  be  designed. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

The  most  constant  use  of  a  diotionary  is  as  a 
guide  to  pronunciation.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
in  school  that  reference  is  not  needed  fox'this 
purpose.    Practical  teachers  know  how  difficult 
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is  the  eradication  of  local  errors  in  pronuncia- 
tion. A  Yankee  boy  never  sounds  the  liquid 
letter  in  horse,  cart,  yard,  barn;  while  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Knickerbockers  generally  drops 
the  aspirate  out  of  lohUe,  where,  which.  Tbej 
need  correction  by  a  vigilant  teacher,  whose  au- 
thority is  sustained  by  a  reliable  standard. 

We  bring  into  our  language  words  from  dia- 
lects of  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations.  If 
their  pronunciation  were  followed  as  strictly  as 
their  spelling,  such  words  might  be  enunciated 
by  a  knowledge  of  their  physiognomy.  But 
some  of  them  we  neither  adopt  nor  treat  as  for- 
eign. They  live  a  fugitive  life,  unrecognized  by 
those  who  know  them  at  home  and  unwelcome 
to  us.  One  of  the  most  common  is  depoi,  which 
is  seldom  pronounced  correctly.  Others,  well- 
known  to  the  eye  but  unfamiliar  to  the  ear,  are 
the  two  nouns  survey  and  sacrifice  ;  quinine,  eX' 
haust,  niche  and  construe.  Something  more 
than  awkwardness  of  school-boys  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  mispronunciation  of  very 
many  such  words  as  these.  Teachers,  surely, 
are  not  infallible,  so  that  for  decision  upon  hun- 
dreds of  them,  appeal  can  be  made  to  no  better 
source  of  information  than  the  dictionary.  This 
book,  in  every  reading  exercise,  must  not  only 
be  by  the  side  of  the  teacher,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupil,  as  authority  competent  to  decide 
upon  constantly  recurring  questions  of  pronun- 
ciation in  every  well-drilled  class. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  pronunciation  of  proper  nouns  is  no  less 
embarrassing.  What  American  could,  at  first 
glance,  decide  on  the  sound  of  Rouen  and  Ber- 
lin, Craeouf  and  Austerlitz,  Buda  and  Pestht 
And  if  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  receive  the  French 
accent,  shall  we  appeal  to  French  authority  for 
decision  upon  the  accent  of  Paris  t  ^uch  words 
as  these  are  met  often  in  reading-books  and  in 
the  geographies  used  in  the  school-room.  Sure- 
ly, pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  depend  upon 
the  variable  opinions  set  forth  in  geographical 
indexes,  nor  on  the  more  uncertain  judgment 
of  their  teacher.  Unless  he  be  wise  m  his  own 
conceit,  that  teacher  does  not  venture  an  opin- 
ion upon  a  subject  so  delicate.  He  submits  to 
the  decision  of  his  lexicon,  and  his  pupils  fol- 
low his  example. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

A  good  writer  of  English  must  be  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  structure  but  with  the  origin 
of  the  words  he  uses.  Such  knowledge,  as  it  is 
gained  by  extensive  study  of  etymology,  can  be 


best  begun  in  the  grammar  school  or  high  school, 
each  of  which  ought  to  be  supplied  with  a 
quarto.  As  to  the  power  of  a  work  like  this  to 
awaken  zeal  in  the  study  of  words,  those  only 
know  who  have  seen  a  well-thumbed  copy  used 
daily  in  the  school  where  it  is  owned. 

There  is  a  charm  for  young  students  in  the 
picturesque  shapes  of  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic letters  printed  in  the  text.  Good  illustra- 
tions allure  to  the  study  of  definitions.  So  that 
many  an  otherwise  weary  half-hour,  passed  in 
conning  the  large  dictionary,  has  been  prolific 
of  thoughts  and  suggestions  that  are  themselves 
perpetually  productive. 

In  the  general  influenee  of  a  good  definer,  an 
advantage  is  gained  by  the  study  of  accurate 
expressions  as  promoting  accuracy  of  definition, 
in  grammar  and  arithmetic  recitations  as  well 
as  in  composition  writing. 

And  BO,  habits  of  thought,  observation  and 
expression,  essential  elements  in  a  good  literary 
discipline,  are  early  and  rightly  begun. 

COKVBNIBNCB    TO  THE    TEACHBB    OT  INDIVIDUAIi 
DICTI0XA.&IB8. 

The  personal  comfort  and  convenience  of  a 
teacher  seem  to  demand  that  his  pupils  should 
be  generally  supplied  with  directions  as  to  the 
qualities  of  common  words.  Pupils  then  will 
not  too  often  stumble  over  long  words  when 
reading ;  they  will  not  annoy  their  teacher  with 
questions  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  proper 
names  they  find  in  their  geography  lessons,  nor 
distract  his  attention  £rom  class  recitations  as 
they  promenade  singly,  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
first  to  the  depository  of  the  quarto  and  next 
back  to  their  seats,  making  unnecessary  confu- 
sion in  the  school-room.  Their  oracle  at  their 
elbow,  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  is  ready  to 
give  them  a  certain  but  silent  decision  on  the 
questions  they  propound  it. 

ELEMEKTS    OT  PBESBBVATION. 

Among  intelligent  children,  there  is  much  re- 
spect for  such  a  dignified  work  as  a  dictionary, 
if  it  be  no  greater  than  a  volume  for  the  vest 
pocket.  It  seldom  sufiers  the  fate  of  readers 
and  spellers.  When  a  cover  is  accidentally 
torn  off,  how  carefully  is  the  first  leaf  preserved 
that  it  may  not  be  lost !  Though  it  be  marked 
by  many  a  pen,  the  book  is  seldom  mutilated  ao 
as  to  be  unfit  for  service.  In  piles  of  old  school- 
books  it  lies  nearest  to  hand,  and  while  gpram- 
mars  are  forgotten,  it  is  consulted  often  by  the 
owner  with  somewhat  of  pardonable  pride  that 
its  comprehensive  knowledge  is  ut  his  fingers'- 
ends. 
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▲  GLANCE  AT  ITS   BENEriTS. 

• 

The  learned  highly  esteem  such  a  book.  Thej 
do  not  Bcom  the  decision  of  an  authority  like 
this  for  the  definition  of  terms  they  employ 
in  debate.  Discussions  of  doctrines  furnish 
many  cases  in  which  the  dictionary  is  umpire. 
Every  uneducated  man  is  sometimes  in  doubt 
concerning  the  application  of  terms  which  he 
hears  from  his  minister,  or  reads  in  the  weekly 
paper.  .  The  readiest  excuse  of  common  men, 
when  asked  why  an  expected  reply  to  a  friendly 
letter  was  not  received,  is,  that  they  cannnot 
sped  welL  A  book  of  reference  at  hand  when 
he  writes,  informs  him  of  the  orthography  of 
words,  it  corrects  mispronunciations  and  indi- 
cates certainly  the  significance  of  words  before 
doubtful  to  hun. 

It  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
school-boy  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
book.  Its  constant  study  will  make  him  exact, 
quick,  ready ;  it  will  open  to  him  a  store  of  val- 
uable information ;  it  will  contribute  greatly  to- 
wards his  development  into  a  practical  man. 


All'a  for  the  Best. 


BY  M.  P.  TTJPPEE. 


All's  for  the  best !  be  sanguine  and  cbeerfiil. 
Trouble  and  sorrow  are  friends  in  disguise ; 

Nothing  but  folly  goes  faithless  and  fearful  — 
Courage  forever  is  happy  and  wise. 

All's  for  the  best,  if  man  -would  but  know  it— 
Proridence  wishes  us  all  to  be  blest ; 

This  is  no  dream  of  the  pundit  or  poet. 
Heaven  is  gracious,  and  —  all's  for  the  best ! 

All's  for  the  best !  set  this  on  your  standard, 
Soldier  of  sadness  or  pilgrim  of  love, 

"Who  to  the  shores  of  despair  may  have  wandered, 
A  way-weary  swallow  or  heart-stncken  dove. 

Airs  for  the  best  I  — he  a  man,  but  confiding — 
Providence  tenderly  governs  the  rest ; 

And  the  frail  bark  of  his  creature  is  guiding. 
Wisely  and  warily  all  for  the  best. 

All's  for  the  best !  then  fling  away  terrors. 
Meet  all  your  fears  and  your  foes  in  the  van ; 

And,  in  the  midst  of  your  dangers  and  errors. 
Trust  like  a  child,  while  you  strive  like  a  man. 

All's  for  the  best ! — unbiassed,  unbounded. 
Providence  reigns  from  the  east  to  the  west ; 

And,  by  both  wisdom  and  mercy  surrounded, 
Hope,  and  be  happy,  that  all's  for  the  best ! 


Between  passion  and  lying  there  is  not  a 
finger's  breadth. 


The  New  Equine  FhiloBophy. 

BABEY  as  a  TAMEB  of  men — HE  CAPTIVATEfl  WIL- 
LIS AND  IS  CONSULTED  BY  ELIPHALET  NOTT. 

Mr.  John  S.  Barey  is  likely  to  live  in  histoiy, 
not  alone  as  a  tamer  of  vicious  beasts,  but  as  a 
"  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  "  to  the  race  of 
man.  N.  P.  Willis  makes  this  allusion  to  him  in 
the  last "  Idlewild  "  letter : 

**  My  absence  from  home  rather  retarded  my 
receipt  of  a  very  interesting  letter  ftx)m  Mr.  Ba- 
rey. As  a  help  toward  the  cause  of  which  he  is 
the  undoubted  apostle— mercy  to  the  horse — ^I 
will  quote  a  portion  of  it.  He  writes  merely  to 
thank  me  for  my  account  of  bis  lecture,  but  he 
thus  beautifully  enlarges  upon  it : 

*  *  *  "  *  I  have  all  along  wished  to  have 
the  public  appreciate  the  real  merits  of  the  system 
as  a  humanitarian  measure.  I  have  tried  to  de- 
monstrate the  possibility  of  subduing  the  wildest, 
most  malicious  and  intractable  horses  by  simple 
kindness  and  a  harmless  stratagem.  I  have  been 
a  thousand  times  pained  to  see  the  brutal  punish- 
ment and  physical  torture  inflicted  on  noble,  gen- 
erous, spirited  horses  for  disobedience  to  com- 
mands that  they  could  not  possibly  understand. 
I  stand  before  the  public  to  protest  against  this 
brutality,  and  I  think  I  have  proved,  by  my  prac- 
tical illustrations,  that  my  system  is  truly  efllca- 
ciouB  and  humane.  I  am  not,  and  do  not  wish 
to  be  recognized  as  a  mere  showman  of  horses, 
performing  for  money.  I  aim  to  be  something 
higher  than  this,  and  am,  therefore,  very  grate- 
ful for  such  discriminating  and  kindly  notices  as 
you  have  given  me." 

Last  Saturday  the  venerable  Eliphalet  Nott, 
President  of  Union  College,  who  had  heard  of 
Rarey's  wonderful  performances,  dropped  him 
the  following  note  from  his  temporary  pUice  of  so- 
journ in  Philadelphia.  The  excellent  Doctor's 
epistle  has  the  life  of  nineteen,  instead  of  ninety 
years: — 

"1360PIHB  Street. 

J.  S.  Barey,  Esq.— Dear  Sh" :— Dr.  Nott,  Pres- 
ident of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York, 
having  had  long  experience  in  the  training  of  re- 
fractory boys,  would  be  very  glad  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr.  Barey,  however  brief. 
If  such  interview  shall  be  deemed  desirable  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Barey,  he  will,  perhaps,  in  considera- 
tion of  Dr.  Nott's  age  and  feeble  health,  do  him 
the  favor  to  call  on  him  at  Mrs.  Annable's,  S.  £. 
comer  of  Broad  and  Pine  streets. 

If  convenient  for  Mr.  Barey  to  call,  he  will 
oblige  Dr.  Nott  by  specifying  the  time. 

Very  respectfully,  Elifh.  Nott." 

At  the  hour  appointed  (says  the  Philadelphia 
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North  Amerkafit)  Mr.  Rarej  called  upon  Dr. 
Nott,  and  a  carious  interview  followed.  The  new 
horse-pbilosophj,  as  applied  to  vicious  human 
colts,  is  amusingly  set  forth  in  the  following  dia- 
logue :— 

"  I  have  been  twice  to  see  you  perform,  Mr. 
Rarey/'  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  this  has  begotten 
in  me  a  desire  to  see  you  and  compare  notes.  I 
have  been  a  trainer  of  boys  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  boys  that  have  proven  ungoverna- 
ble in  other  hands  have  readily  yielded  in  mine, 
Now,  do  you  know,  I  think  that  your  bearing 
toward  the  horse  is  guided  by  much  the  same 
spirit  that  successful  educators  manifest  toward 
refractory  boys." 

"  I  am  much  pleased  to  thinks  sir,"  was  the  re- 
joider,  "  that  such  is  the  case.  In  training  the 
horse  I  use  no  other  punishment  than  restraint. 
As  soon  as  you  know  the  horse's  mind,  and  the 
horse  comprehends  you,  the  instinct  of  obedience 
leads  him  to  do  your  bidding." 

**  That  is  just  my  view  of  boys,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. 

"  And,"  resumed  Mr.  Rarey,  "  I  am  satisfied 
that  even  in  the  worst  horse  the  instinct  of  obe- 
dience is  stronger  than  that  of  the  reverse.  The 
nobler  the  disposition  of  the  horse  the  fiercer 
and  the  briefer  is  his  resistance.  The  worst  sub- 
jects are  those  in  whom  resistance  is  dogged  and 
stubborn." 

**  But  even  in  such  horses  you  find  the  efficacy 
of  your  system  more  marked  than  the  present 
mode  of  horse  breaking." 

"Yes,  sir.  With  such  dispositioned  horses 
there  is  no  safety  by  the  usual  mode  of  subju- 
gation." 

"  Then  your  ideas  and  mine,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"are  precisely  the  same.  I  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  horses  from  boyhood,  and  so  trained  them 
that  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  with  a  loose  rein, 
they  would  stop  even  when  going  down  the 
steepest  declivity." 

**  That  IS  a  cardinal  point  in  my  system,"  said 
Mr.  Kary,  "  to  accustom  the  horse  to  my  voice 
as  much  as  to  my  person." 

The  venerable  gentleman  and  Mr.  Barey  con- 
tinued their  conversation  for  half  an  hour,  and 
with  evident  satisfaction  to  both.  The  result  of 
the  interview  was  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  al 
ready  entertained  by  both,  that  neither  in  the 
subjugation  of  unruly  boys  or  rebellious  horses 
is  cruelty,  or  the  infiiction  of  physical  pam,  pro- 
ductive of  any  good  result. 

A  person  will  perform  one-fifth  more  work  in 
a  well- ventilated  room  than  he  can  in  a  room 
badly  ventilated. 


An  Extract  from  tl^e  Third  Biennial  Beport 

OP  THE  8UPBRINTBNDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOK 
OP  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  1869*1860. 

Which  we  commend  to  the  carefiil  perusal  of 


aU. 


,    OBJECT  LESSONS. 

<*  But  it  may  be  objected  that  children  are 
sent  to  primary  schools  to  learn  their  A,  B,  C*b» 
not  to  spend  their  time  upon  object  lessons. 
The  reply  is,  that  not  only  is  all  the  informa- 
tion and  all  the  discipline  of  the  senses  acquir- 
ed in  that  way,  dear  ffain,  but  the  alphabet  and 
all  the  rudiments  of  books  taught  by  the  old 
method,  can  be  and  are  mastered  in  much  less 
time,  and  with  vastly  more  pleasure  and  ease* 
than  when  the  latter  are  the  exclusive  studies 
of  the  primary  schools.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  mind  is  relieved,  refreshed,  by  the  interest 
and  pleasure  excited  by  the  object  lessons,  and 
returns  to  the  alphabet  or  the  book,  with  ten- 
fold zest  and  spirit,  and  will  accomplish  in  five 
minutes  more  than  it  would  have  done  in  half 
an  hour  without  the  relaxation,  and  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  idea  of  expecting  children 
who  cannot  read,  or  who  do  not  even  know 
their  letters,  to  studi/f  is  simply  absurd.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  study  —  they  have  no 
command  of  the  necessary  means  and  agendes. 
We  might  as  well  place  all  the  tools  of  a  car- 
penter before  an  apprentice  who  has  just  enter- 
ed the  shop  to  learn  his  trade,  and  tell  him  to 
go  to  work,  as  to  place  a  book  with  the  twenty- 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  the  hands  of  a 
child,  and  tell  him  to  keep  still  and  study.  It 
is  absurd.  How  can  he  study }  what  will  he 
study  i  how  will  he  go  about  it  ?  He  may  be 
compelled  to  sit  still  and  keep  his  eyes  upon  his 
book,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have  his  feet  in 
the  stocks  and  his  eyes  upon  the  moon.  He 
could  study  just  as  well  by  shutting  his  book 
and  looking  upon  the  cover,  and  with  much  less 
damage  to  his  eyes  and  —  to  his  book.  And  as 
to  requiring  the  child  to  keep  perfectly  still, 
while  he  has  nothing  to  do,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  use  of  strong  language  against  such 
folly  and  cruelty.  All  that  the  little  martyr 
can  do  ib  to  go  to  sleep,  and  eten  this  ref^ige  is 
usually  denied.  If  there  are  degrees  in  human 
folly,  surely  that  must  be  in  the  superlatiye 
which  would  shut  up  a  troop  of  little  children 
in  a  close  room  six  hours  a  day  and  compel 
them  to  be  perfectly  still,  on  pain  of  chastise- 
ment, while  there  is  not  a  single  thing  for  them 
to  do,  nothing  to  interest  mind  or  heart.    If, 
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then,  teacherft  will  persist  in  trying  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  old  dreary  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  a-b-c,  let  object  lessons  be  added  to  the  ex- 
ercises, by  all  means.  It  will  shorten  the  time 
necessary  for  the  mastery,  by  at  least  one-half. 

8LATB  AND  BLACKBOABp. 

<*  The  slate  and  blackboard  are  also  indispen- 
sable instruments  in  primary  teaching.  Draw- 
ing has  too  long  been  regarded  as  an  accom- 
plishment, to  be  acquired  only  by  the  few.  It 
should  be  deemed  a  necessity  and  the  elements 
at  least  acquired  by  the  many.  I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  elements  of  linear 
and  mechanical  drawing  should  be  included  in 
the  common  school  course,  and  that  the  former, 
at  least,  should  be  commenced  in  the  primary 
department.  Beginning  with  the  straight  line, 
let  the  class  be  taught  to  draw  it ;  first  as  a  hor- 
izontal, next  as  a  perpendicular,  then  at  all  the 
intermediate  angles.  Let  them  afterwards  try 
to  diyide  the  line  by  the  eye,  without  measure- 
ment, into  two,  three,  or  more,  equal  parts,  till 
they  can  do  it  promptly  and  well.  Then  take 
up  the  curres,  the  circle,  and  the  simple  geo- 
metrical figures,  etc.  Great  progress  can  be 
made  in  these  elements,  by  very  young  children, 
and,  besides  the  immense  advantage  to  them  in 
life,  they  will  take  great  interest  in  the  exercise. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  furnish  an  admirable 
series  of  exercises  in  drawing.  Nearly  all  the 
primary  movements,  as  straight  lines,  perpendi- 
cular, horizontal,  oblique,  curves,  etc.,  are  in- 
Tolved  in  their  formation.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  capitals.  Some  of  the  best  teachers 
of  the  art  employ  them  as  copies,  even  for  more 
advanced  pupils.  For  primary  scholars,  it  is  an 
excellent  training  for  the  eye  and  hand,  and, 
while  imparting  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing,  it  inddentaUy  fixes  the  name 
and  shape  of  each  letter  indelibly  in  the  memo- 
ry, for,  when  a  chUd  has  learned  to  draw  a  let- 
ter correctly,  and  to  associate  with  it  its  appro- 
priate name,  he  wiU  not  forget  it.  Thus,  while 
the  eye  and  the  hand  are  being  trained  to  skill — 
while  the  first  principles  of  a  noble  and  useful 
art  are  being  thoroughly  learned  —  while  the 
mind  is  pleasantly  excited  and  interested,  in- 
stead of  being  wearied  and  stupified,  the  alpha- 
bet itself  is  completely  mastered  ;  incidentally, 
almost  unconsciously.  The  names  of  the  letters 
are  not  only  more  permanently  learned  in  this 
way,  than  by  the  old  routine  repetition  process, 
but  in  less  than  half  the  time.  This  is  not  theory, 
but  &ct.    It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  thou- 


sand trials.  That  such  an  amount  of  precio;as 
time  is  annually  wasted  in  the  efibrt  to  print  the 
mere  names  of  the  twenty- six  characters  of  our 
language  upon  the  memory  of  the  child,  by  the 
endless  iteration  of  a-b-c,  would  be  ludicrous^ 
if  it  were  not  so  sad.  Not  only  one,  but  seve- 
ral school  terms  are  often  squandered  before 
the  stupendous  result  is  achieved  !  And  when 
at  last  the  victory  is  won,  how  poor  and  barren 
it  is  —  the  child  can  call  the  names  of  twenty- 
six  crooked,  dry,  unmeaning  things  !  that  is  all. 
No  mental  power  has  been  developed ;  no  new 
faculty  has  been  awakened;  no  pleasure  has 
mingled  in  the  weary  task ;  the  mind  is  dead- 
ened, almost  stultified ;  the  child  is  disgusted 
with  his  book  and  tired  of  school ;  but  he  knows 
his  letters,  and  great  is  the  rejoicing  of  friends  ! 
There  is,  thank  God,  *  a  more  excellent  way.' 
It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  good  effects  of 
a  judicious  use  of  the  slate  and  blackboard  in 
primary  schools.  No  school-room  for  small 
children  is  equipped  without  them  —  no  one  is 
fit  to  be  a  primary  teacher  who  is  unable,  or  un- 
willing to  use  them. 

CHARTS   OB  GAUDS. 

«  Closely  allied  to  these,  are  charts  or  cards, 
on  which  are  represented  the  elements  of  most 
that  is  taught  in  primary  schools.  The  alpha- 
bet, both  small  letters  and  capitals,  Roman  and 
Italic;  script  letters,  with  their  elements  and 
combinations ;  first  lessons  in  drawing  and  the 
elements  of  form ;  all  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage represented  in  philosophical  order,  with 
examples  of  the  most  difficult  consonant  combi- 
nations ;  monosyllabic  words  and  sentences  for 
drill  in  phonic  analysis,  and  reading ;  all  the 
marks  and  characters  used  in  punctuation  ;  ta- 
bles of  Arabic  and  Roman  numerals ;  all  these 
and  many  more,  are  printed  in  large,  dear  type* 
so  as  to  be  distinctly  legible  from  all  parts  of 
the  room,  and  mounted  in  a  substantial  manner 
upon  strong  pasteboard. 

«  The  great  benefit  accruing  from  the  use  of 
these  and  similar  cards,  in  the  instruction  of 
primary  scholars,  must  be  obvious  at  a  glance. 
In  the  elementary  departments  of  all  schools^ 
there  are  many  children  who  are  just  beginning 
the  alphabet.  If  books  only  are  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  method,  each  one  of  the  scholars 
must  be  taught  separately,  and  the  amount  of 
instruction  that  can  be  given  to  each  pupil  in  a 
school  of  forty  or  fifty  members,  is  almost  noth- 
ing. But  with  the  aid  of  these  charts,  begin- 
ners can  be  dossed,  as  well  as  those  more  ad- 
vanced.    « Instead  of  calling  up  the  alphabet 
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scholars,  individaally,  to  learn  the  letters  from 
a  book,  the  teacher  places  the  proper  card  be- 
fore the  class,  and  calls  attention  to  a  letter  by 
placing  the  pointer  upon  it.  Sometimes  she 
will  allow  any  one  to  name  it>  and  sometimes 
she  wUl  designate  the  pupil  she  wishes  to  an- 
swer. Then  she  will  name  a  letter  and  ask  some 
pupil  to  come  out  and  point  to  it  on  the  card.  If 
a  mista&e  is  made,  the  class  say  **  wrong,"  and 
another  is  called.  Or,  if  the  teacher  prefers  the 
phonic  method  of  teaching,  she  will  give  the 
sawui  of  a  letter  and  then  point  to  it.  After  re- 
peating this  process  with  two  or  three  letters,  a 
pupil  is  called  out  to  point  to  the  letters  as  the 
sounds  are  given  by  the  teacher.  As  soon  as 
the  letters  are  learned  by  name  or  sound,  they 
are  combined  to  form  a  word,  by  showing  the 
letters  on  small  cards  containing  a  single  letter 
on  a  card,  or  they  are  made  on  a  blackboard. 
Then  the  pupils  are  required  to  print  the  letters 
learned,  on  the  slate  or  blackboard.'  Eyery  ex- 
pedient by  which  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  group 
the  pupils  into  classes,  and  so  operate  upon  a 
number  of  minds  at  the  same  time,  instead  of 
dividing  and  subdividing  and  frittering  away  his 
time  upon  single  pupils,  should  be  seized  upon 
and  incorporated  into  the  system  of  primary  in- 
struction. What  has  been  said  of  the  utility 
of  printed  cards  in  teaching  the  alphabet,  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  elements  of  penmanship,  of 
drawing,  of  enunciation,  of  punctuation,  etc. 
Then,  too,  it  is  not  a  mere  gain  of  time  to  the 
teacher.  No  fact  is  better  known  to  teachers 
than  that  even  if  all  other  conditions  are  equal, 
a  child  will  learn  faster  in  a  class  than  alone. 
He  feels  the  spur  of  a  generous  ambition,  a  wor- 
thy impulse  not  to  be  outstripped  by  his  associ- 
ates, in  assiduity  and  improvement.  The  fric- 
tion of  associated  minds,  often  kindles  the  dull- 
est into  a  glow  of  harmless  enthusiasm,  and 
quickens  into  life  the  dormant  forces  of  the 
mind. 

OlTTLIirB  HAFS. 

Outline  maps  may  also  be  employed  in  pri- 
mary schools,  with  excellent  effect.  The  maps 
used  in  such  schools  should  be  drawn  and  paint- 
ed with  deep,  bold  lines  and  colors,  and  contain 
only  the  leading  natural  divisions  of  land  and 
water,  and  the  location  of  a  few  of  the  most  prom- 
inent cities  and  towns.  But  those  in  common 
use  have  not  been  found  too  difficult,  for  even 
the  youngest  pupils,  in  some  primary  schools.  I 
have  seen  scholars  in  primary  schools  in  this 
IState  —  scholars  who  did  not  even  know  their 
letters  —  take  the  pointer  and  indicate  with  un- 


erring correctness  and  great  promptitude,  every 
place  on  Mltchel's  outline  maps  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  teachers,  scholars,  and  visitors; 
enduring  the  ordeal  of  questions  for  nearly  an 
hour,  with  the  greatest  apparent  interest  and 
good  humor.  Nor  was  it  a  set  exercise  at  an 
examination,  but  an  ordinary  effort  made  at  the 
request  of  gentlemen  who  had  unexpectedly  call- 
ed at  the  school.  Here  again  we  have  an  expe- 
dient admirably  adapted  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  fix  the  aitention  of  the  children,  while  the 
great  work  of  cultivating  the  eye,  and  impress* 
ing  correct  ideas  of  form  and  contour,  is  direct- 
ly and  vigorously  promoted. 


Not  Ashamed  of  Hidicnle. 

▲  8T0BY  FOB  BOTS. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  lesson  which  I  received 
when  quite  a  young  lad,  at  an  Academy  in  W. 
Among  my  school-fellows  were  Hartly  and 
Jem  son.  They  were  somewhat  older  than  my- 
self, and  to  the  latter  I  looked  up  to  as  a  sort 
of  leader  in  matters  of  opinion  as  well  as  of 
sport.  He  was  not  at  heart  malicious,  but  he 
had  a  foolish  ambition  of  being  thought  witty, 
sarcastic,  and  he  made  himself  feared  by  a  be- 
setting habit  of  turning  things  into  ridicule,  so 
that  he  seemed  continually  on  the  look  out  for 
matter  of  derision. 

Hartly  was  a  new  scholar,  and  little  was 
known  of  him  among  the  boys.  One  morning 
as  we  were  on  our  way  to  school  he  was  seen 
driving  a  cow  along  the  road  toward  a  neighbor- 
ing field.  A  group  of  boys,  among  whom  was 
Jemson,  met  him  as  he  was  passing.  The  op- 
portunity was  one  not  to  be  lost  by  Jemson. 
"Halloa!"  he  exclaimed;  "what's  the  price 
of  milk  ?  I  say,  Jonathan,  what  do  you  fodder 
on  ?  What  will  you  take  for  the  gold  on  her 
horns?  Boys,  if  you  want  to  see  the  latest 
Paris  style,  look  at  those  boots !  " 

Hartly  waved  his  hand  at  us  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  driving  the  cow  to  the  field,  he  took 
down  the  bars  of  a  rail-fence,  saw  her  safely  in 
the  enclosure,  and  then  putting  up  the  bars 
and  then  putting  up  the  bars  came  and  entered 
school  with  the  rest  of  us.  After  school  in  the 
afternoon  he  let  out  the  cow  and  drove  her  off, 
none  of  us  knew  where. 

And  every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks,  he 
went  through  the  same  task. 

The  boys  of  W Academy  were  nearly 

all  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  and  some  of 
them,  among  whom  was  Jemson,  were  dunces 
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enough  to  look  down  with  a  sort  of  disdain  on 
a  scholar  who  had  to  drive  a  cow.  The  sneers 
and  jeers  of  Jemson  were  accordingly  renewed 
He  once,  on  a  plea  that  he  did  not  l:ke  the  odor 
of  the  bam,  refused  to  sit  next  to  Hartly.  Oc- 
casionallj  he  would  inquire  after  the  cow's 
health,  pronouncing  the  word  keow,  afier  the 
manner  of  some  of  the  country  folks. 

With  admirable  goodnature  did  Haitleybear 
all  these  silly  attempts  to  woimd  and  annoy 
him.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was  even  once 
betrayed  into  a  look  or  word  of  angry  retalia- 
tion. «*  I  suppose,  Hartly/'  said  Jemson,  one 
day,  **  I  suppose  your  daddy  means  to  make  a 
milk  man  of  you."  "  Why  not  ? "  asked  Hart- 
ley. <*  O  nothing ;  only  don't  leave  much  wa- 
ter in  the  cans  after  you  rinse  them,  that's  all ! " 
The  boys  laughed,  and  Hartly,  not  in  the  least 
mortified,  replied,  •*  Never  fear ;  if  ever  I  should 
rise  to  be  a  milk  man,  I'U  give  good  measure 
and  good  milk." 

The  day  after  this  conversation  there  was  a 
public  exhibition,  at  which  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  neighboring  cities  were 
present.  Prizes  were  awarded  by  the  principal 
of  the  Academy,  and  both  Hartly  and  Jemson 
received  a  creditable  number ;  for  in  respect  to 
Bcholarsh'p,  these  two  were  about  equal. 

After  the  ceremony  of  distribution,  the  prin- 
cipal remarked  that  there  was  one  prize,  con- 
sisting of  a  gold  medal,  which  was  rarely  award- 
ed, not  BO  much  on  account  of  its  great  cost,  as 
because  the  instances  were  rare  which  rendered 
its  bestowal  proper.  It  was  the  prize  for  hero- 
ism. The  last  boy  who  received  one  was  John 
Manners,  who  three  years  ago  rescued  the  blind 
girl  from  drowning. 

The  principal  then  said,  that,  with  permission, 
he  would  relate  a  short  story  : 

*<  Not  long  since,  some  scholars  were  flying  a 
kite  in  the  street,  just  as  a  poor  boy  on  horse- 
back rode  by  on  his  way  to  miU.  The  horse 
took  fright  and  threw  the  boy.  injuring  him  so 
badly  that  he  was  carried  home,  and  confined 
some  weeks  to  his  bed.  Of  the  scholars  who 
luid  unintentionally  caused  the  disaster,  none 
followed  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  wounded  boy. 
There  was  one  scholar,  however,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  accident  from  a  distance,  who  not 
only  went  to  make  inquiries,  but  stayed  to  ren- 
der services. 

**  This  scholar  soon  learned  that  the  wounded 
boy  was  the  grandson  of  a  poor  widow,  whose 
sole  support  consisted  in  selling  the  milk  of  a 
fine  cow  of  which  she  was  the  owner.    Alas  ! 


what  could  she  now  do?  She  was  old  and 
lame,  and  her  grandson  on  whom  she  depended 
to  drive  the  cow  to  pasture,  was  now  on  his 
back  helpless.  <  Never  mind,  good  woman,  I 
can  drive  your  cow  ! '  With  blessings  and 
thanks  the  old  lady  accepted  his  offer. 

«  But  his  kindness  did  not  stop  here.  Money 
was  wanted  to  get  articles  from  the  apothecary. 
*  I  have  money  that  my  mother  sent  me  to  buy 
a  pair  of  boots  with,  but  I  can  do  without  them 
for  a  while.*  •  O,  no,'  said  the  old  lady ;  *  I 
can't  consent  to  that ;  but  there  is  a  pair  of 
cowhide  boots  that  I  bought  for  Henry,  who 
can't  wear  them.  If  you  would  only  buy  these, 
giving  us  what  they  cost,  we  should  get  along 
nicely.'  The  scholar  bought  the  boots,  clumsy 
as  they  were,  and  has  worn  them  up  to  this  time. 

•*  Well,  when  it  was  discovered  by  other  boys 
of  the  Academy  that  our  scholar  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  driving  a  cow,  he  was  assailed  every  day 
with  laughter  and  ridicule.  His  cowhide  boots, 
in  particular,  were  made  matter  of  mirth.  But 
he  kept  on  cheerfully  and  bravely  day  after  day, 
never  shunning  observation,  and  driving  the 
widow's  cow,  and  wearing  his  thick  boots,  con- 
tented in  the  thought  that  he  was  doing  right, 
caring  not  for  all  the  jeers  and  sneers  that  coidd 
be  uttered.  He  never  undertook  to  explain 
why  he  drove  a  cow  ;  for  he  was  not  inclined  to 
make  a  vaunt  of  his  charitable  motives,  and 
furthermore,  in  his  heart  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  false  pride  that  could  look  with  ridi- 
cule on  any  useful  employment.  It  was  by 
mere  accident  that  his  course  of  kindness  and 
self-denial  was  yesterday  discovered  by  his 
teacher. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appeal  to 
you.  Was  there  not  true  heroism  in  this  boy's 
conduct  ?  Nay,  master  Hartly,  do  not  slink  out 
of  sight  behind  the  blackboard.  Tou  are  not 
afraid  of  ridicule ;  you  must  not  be  of  praise. 
Come  forth,  master  Edward  James  Hartly,  and 
let  us  see  your  honest  face." 

As  Hartly,  with  blushed  cheeks,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, what  a  round  of  applause,  in  which 
the  whole  company  joined,  spoke  the  general 
approbation  of  his  conduct !  The  ladies  stood 
upon  benches  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 
The  old  men  wiped  the  gathering  moisture  from 
the  comers  of  their  eyes,  and  clapped  their  handst 
Those  clumsy  boots  on  Hartly's  feet  seemed  i^ 
prouder  ornament  than  a  crown  would  have  been 
on  his  head.  The  medal  was  bestowed  on  him 
amid  general  acclamation. 

Let  me  tell  a  good  thing  of  Jemson  before  I 
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conclude.  He  was  heartily  ashamed  of  his  iU 
natured  raileiy,  and  after  we  were  dismissed,  he 
went,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  tendered  his 
hand  to  Hartly,  making  a  handsome  apology 
for  his  past  ill  manners,  «  Think  no  more  of 
it,  my  boy,"  said  Hartly,  with  a  delightful  cor- 
diality ;  « let  us  all  go  and  have  a  ramble  in  the 
woods,  before  we  break  up  for  yacation."  The 
boys,  one  and  all,  followed  Jemson's  example, 
and  then  we  set  forth,  with  huzzas,  into  the 
woods.    What  a  happy  day  it  was ! 


Tho  Three  Homee. 

**  Whebe  is  thy  home  ? "  I  asked  a  child 

Who,  in  the  morning  air, 
Was  twining  flowers  most  sweet  and  wild 

In  garlands  for  her  hair ; 
"  My  home,"  the  happy  heart  replied. 

And  smiled  in  childish  glee, 
"  Is  on  the  sunny  mountain  side 

Where  soft  winds  wander  free." 
0 1  blessings  fall  on  artless  youth, 

And  all  its  rosy  hours, 
When  every  word  is  joy  and  truth. 

And  treasures  live  in  flowers. 

"  Where  is  thy  home  ? "  I  asked  of  one 

Who  bent  with  flushing  face 
To  hear  a  warrior's  tender  tone 

In  the  wildwood's  secret  place ; 
She  spoke  not,  but  her  yarying  cheek 

The  tale  might  well  impart ; 
The  home  of  her  young  spirit  meek 

Was  in  a  kindred  heart. 
Ah !  souls  that  well  might  soar  above. 

To  earth  will  fondly  cling. 
And  build  their  hopes  on  human  love. 

That  light  and  fragile  thing. 

<*  Where  is  thy  home,  thou  lonely  man  ? " 

I  asked  a  pilgrim  gray. 
Who  came  with  furrowed  brow,  and  wan. 

Slow  musing  on  his  way ; 
He  paused,  and  with  a  solemn  mein 

Upturned  his  holy  eyes, 
**  The  land  I  seek,  thou  ne'er  hast  seen. 

My  home  is  in  the  skies ! " 
0  !  blest,  thrice  blest !  the  heart  must  be 

To  whom  such  thoughts  are  given. 
That  walks  from  worldly  fetters  free. 

Its  only  home  in  heaven  1 


As  the  rose  tree  is  composed  of  the  sweetest 
flowers  and  the  sharpest  thorns ;  as  the  heayens 
are  sometimes  oyercast  —  alternately  tempestu- 
ous and  serene  —  so  is  the  life  of  man  intermin- 
gled with  hopes  and  fears,  with  joys  and  sor- 
rows, with  pleasures  and  pains. — Btjbton. 


"Why  do  Books  Continue  to  be  'Written  P 

The  public  can  get  whatsoerer  it  wishes, 
jest  and  earnest,  malice  and  mirth,  pathos  and 
bathos,  art  and  life — ^in  books  that  are  already 
written,  and  of  which  the  copyright  has  expired. 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the  At- 
lantic cable  is  only  another  face  of  the  many- 
headed  god  who,  ere  Homer  sang  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  preserved  the  planets  in  the  heavenly 
pUioes.  Old  books  are  like  old  wine,  they  are 
none  the  worse  for  the  keeping.  Each  gathers 
from  the  destroying  years  a  delicate  bouquet  and 
and  an  aromatic  virtue  which,  when  moist  from 
the  printing  press  or  the  wine-press,  neither  has. 
Remove  the  dust,  brush  the  cobwebs  away  ten- 
derly, and  gently  draw  the  grape-stained  cork — 
how  the  golden  yintage-stream  paints  the  carved 
silyer  of  Cellini,  and  freights  the  fragrant  air ! 
Age  is  to  them  a  crown  of  glory,  and  to  them 
alone ;  for  the  smooth  cheek  of  girlhood  has  eyer 
been  pleasanter,  we  own,  to  our  niichastened 
hearts  than  the  hoary  hairs  of  wisdom.  And 
there  is  one  obvious  particular  in  which  old  hooka 
outyie  old  wine ;  they  don't  get  so  confoundedly 
dear.  A  man  with  a  moderate  income  does  not 
probably  finish  a  single  dozen  of  claret  of  '22 
during  his  ignoble  career.  To  drink  of  the  ashes 
of  dead  relations  is  said  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
to  be  a  "passionate  prodigality ; "  but  a  bottle  of 
Johannuburg  is  eyen  more  cosdy.  The  hundred 
yeard  Opimian.  rich  with  rosy  memories  of  the 
victories  and  triumphs  of  conscript  &thert,  who 
have  returned  one  by  one,  to  the  dust,  since  it 
was  first  interred  in  its  cellar,  could  only  have 
been  quaflSsd  by  emperors  and  proconsuls. 

But  books  become  cheaper  as  they  become  old. 
The  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey"  will  cost  you  less 
than  the  last  poem  of  Mr.  Martin  Tupper.  There 
are  some  people  who  do  not  write  books  and  re- 
views, who  are  yet  neither  blind  nor  deaf,  and  if 
they  are  once  put  on  the  scent,  there  is  no  saying 
where  they  may  stop.  And  if  the  imposture 
should  be  exposed,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  pub- 
lic may  deem  it  wiser,  as  it  is  phiinly  cheaper,  to 
go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head  and  bathe  in  the 
pure  well  of  English  undeflled ;  to  read  Spenser, 
and  Milton,  and  Butler,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Fielding,  and  Sterne,  instead  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Lord  Macaulay  ?  To 
speak  the  truth,  though  we  love  "The  Caxtona," 
we  prefer  "Tristram  Shandy  ;"  and  if  we  did  not 
happen  to  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  deception,  we  should^onestiy  recommend 
the  original.  We  have  always  said,  and  continue 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  received  jostioe 
at  the  hands  of  his  adopted  countrymen.  Indeed, 
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the  most  memorable  incident  in  his  career,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  has  been  more  bitterly  criticised 
than  anj  other.  No  one  except  a  man  of  su- 
preme audacity  and  perennial  recklessness  would 
have  Tentured  to  place  upon  the  grave  of  our 
great  captain  the  fiided  immortelles  of  a  French 
historian,  who  in  his  turn,  of  course  cribbed  them 
trom  some  earlier  speaker  or  writer.  In  an  8ge 
which  to  his  impartial  and  historic  mind  must 
appear  characteristically  the  age  of  plagiarism,  he 
has  won  for  himself,  by  a  single  daring  stroke,  an 
unriyaUed  pre-eminence — the  title  of  the  boldest, 
most  consummate,  and  inventiye  of  plagiarists. 
It  was  a  great  move — ^a  splendid  success.  He 
might  hare  pilfered,  as  he  knew  very  well,  whole 
chapters  from  our  standard  classics,  without  any 
hope  of  detection.  To  ensure  success  he  kidnap- 
ped a  living  author. — Frazer*8  Magazine, 

Familiar  Quotations. 

Thebe,  are  many  expressions  in  our  language 
-whose  design  is  not  known,  which  fall  upon 
our  ears  every  day,  and  have  become  as  familiar 
as  the  letters  of  our  alphabet.  We  give  a  few 
which  we  take  from  a  long  column  found  in  one 
of  our  exchanges : 

"  A  still  small  voice.'*—!  Kingt,  19 :  12. 

*•  Escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth." — Job 
19  :  20. 

*'  That  mine  adversary  has  written  a  book. 
—Job  21 :  35. 

**  Kiches  certainly  make  (not  take)  themselves 
-wings." — Proverbs  23 :  5. 

**  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end." — 
Ecdesiastes  12 :  12. 

"  Make  a  virtue  of  necessity."-— SAaA«p«ortf*« 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Venice, 

•*  All  that  glitters  is  not  gold ; "  usually  writ 
ten,  ««  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters." — Merchant 
of  Venice. 

"It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good." — 
Thomas  Tassu,  1580. 

*•  All  cry  and  no  wool." — Hudibras. 

**  Count  their  chickens  ere  they're  hatched.*' 
Hudibras, 

•*  Aa  clear  as  a  whistle." — By^on. 

•*  Ask  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no 
lies." —  Goldsmith, 

**  Not  much  the  worse  for  wear." — Cowper, 

"  The  almighty  dollar."— Tra*A»«^»  Irving, 

**  There  is  a  good  time  coming." — Walter  Scott 
in  Rob  Roy, 

(*  Pirst  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens,"  (not  countrymen.) 
— Resolutions  presented  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, December,  1799,  prepared  by  Gen.  Henry 
Lee, 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Gleanings  from  Vacation. 

Recbbation,  or  a  creating  anew,  is  not  less 
the  teacher's  special  need  than  his  special  privi- 
lege. So  great  a  fund  of  vitality,  —  not  of  live" 
liness,  but  of  lifst  —  is  requisite  to  his  happy 
working,  and  this  fund  is  so  rapidly  exhausted, 
that  fresh  growths  of  it  become  necessary  to 
him  to  a  degree  rarely  felt  by  men  of  other  call- 
ings. His  life  is  not  vigor  of  brain  or  muscle, 
though  it  includes  these,  but  that  which  the 
teacher,  spiritually,  is.  It  is  understanding,  in- 
sight, sympathy,  will,  and  far  more  than  these. 
It  is  that  perfect,  unexhausted  spiritual  men- 
struum, which  is  ever  ready  to  dissolve  the 
children's  natures.  Thus  only  is  exerted  infiu- 
ence,  the  mutual  fiowing-in  of  souls.  But  the 
virtue  of  the  solvent  wastes,  the  teacher  runs 
down,  stands  apart  from  his  pupils,  and  is  dead. 

Welcome,  then,  to  every  spent  sense  is  the 
quarterly  leisure,  this  vacancy  of  the  mind, 
which  permits  its  instincts  to  bear  brief  sway. 
We  will  lie  fallow  for  a  season,  and  see  what 
soft  showers  and  what  bright  sunshine  will  be 
sent  us. 

I  am  writing  in  the  old  age  of  yacation,  on 
its  very  dying-day.  The  light  snow  of  last 
night  has  already  made  its  shroud.  His  life- 
time of  ten  days  having  come  so  near  its  end, 
all  those  —  and  they  are  many  —  who  have  liv- 
ed it,  may  well  look  back,  and  consider  whether 
its  maturity  fulfilled  the  promises  of  its  youth. 
Was  it  not  a  delicious  feeh'ng,  when,  after  the 
examination,  you  came  home  and  surrendered 
yourself  to  this  new  life  ?  Then  you  laid  some 
plans.  Your  work  of  recreation  was  to  be  stur- 
dy and  methodical,  and  bring  forth  fruit.  Per- 
haps you  have  taught  your  fourteen  years,  and 
were  too  cunning,  ten  days  ago,  to  do  anything 
of  this  sort.  But  to  those  who,  with  me,  are 
young  teachers,  hopeful  in  the  beginning,  and 
regretful  at  the  end  of  vacations,  I  offer  condo- 
lence. To  these  I  suggest  a  search  for  hidden 
results,  which  may  have  been  «  slipped  magi- 
cally in"; — just  as  California  miners  profit 
more  by  digging,  washing  and  sifting  for  a  few 
grains  of -gold  mixed  with  quartz,  than  those  of 
Pennsylvania  do  by  filling  cars  and  ships  from 
veins  of  coal. 

Thoreau,  one  of  the  wisest  of  New  England 
men,  was  wont  to  bask  sometimes  in  the  sun  on 
the  shores  of  Maiden  Pond,  even  from  morning 
till  night,  and  esteemed  such  days  of  revery 
blessed.  The  thoughtful  and  genial  Country 
Parson,  too,  whose  Recreations  have  just  been 
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published,  justifies  to  the  world  those  hours 
that  fled  over  him  while  he  lay  on  a  beautiful 
lawn.  —  Here  let  us  step  aside  a  moment,  to 
come  to  an  understanding  about  Thoreau  and 
this  Parson,  whom  we  haye  thus  mentioned  to- 
gether. Whoever  70U  are,  whom  this  finds  in 
mid-term,  plodding  or  skipping,  through  deserts 
or  through  cloTer-field,  striye  diligently  to  lay 
hands  on  the  *<  Maiden"  and  on  the  **  Recrea- 
tions  of  a  Country  Parson"  for  they  will  bring 
you  kindly  cheer  and  refireshing,  and  add  glad- 
ness to  the  lengthening  days. —  The  natural  in- 
stinct to  muse  at  twilight,  and  to  worship  the 
dawn,  which  no  sensible  person  disobeys,  are 
more  general  indications  of  the  same  fact  of 
human  nature,  Ti*  :  —  We  grow  by  opening  our- 
selyea  to  influences,  as  well  as  by  search  and 
strife.  Perhaps,  of  two  persons,  the  one  ex- 
tremely active  and  the  other  extremely  impres- 
sionable, the  latter  would,  in  the  end,  attain  to 
the  best  culture.  The  divine  truths  are  reveal- 
ed, not  hunted  up.  All  that  keeps  life  sweet 
and  fresh  is  gathered  from  the  unguarded  mo- 
ments, when  something  from  heaven  drops  up- 
on our  path.  We  need  not  be  moved  by  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  adjective  live,  when- 
ever the  good  teacher  is  to  be  described.  Those 
whose  school-rooms  clatter  with  work,  who 
teach  rapidly,  and  strain  at  percentages,  usually 
now  get  the  praise  of  liveliness  and  enthusiasm. 
These  surely  spend  liberally  of  such  as  they 
have.  But  the  wealth  that  flows  like  magnet- 
ism, and  is  not  doled  out,  was  acquired  in  like 
manner.  And  of  all  recipients  of  bounty,  child- 
ren are  the  most  susceptible  of  the  subtler  in- 
fluences, which  need  not  to  be  announced.  I 
know  a  teacher,  whose  presence  is  a  blessing. 

Such  meditations  were  the  fruit  of  a  vacation 
ramble,  which  now,  as  I  look  backward,  ren- 
ders one  of  its  squandered  days  memorable. 
The  New  England  hemlock,  happily,  has  no  af- 
finity with  the  vile  weed  from  which  Athenian 
executioners  were  wont  to  steep  deadly  draughts. 
It  possesses  just  the  opposite  virtue.  The  name 
is  now  abundantly  atoning  for  its  ancient  sins. 
I  testify  that  a  stroll  in  a  grove  of  hemlocks, 
when  the  winter-deadness  around  them  renders 
their  golden  green  richer  than  ever,  and  their 
odor  sweeter,  infuses  most  wholesome  life,  even 
into  the  soul.  And  I  further  testify  that  he 
who,  in  the  wintry  second-month,  kneels  on 
deep  moss,  and  plucks  the  veritable  buds  of  the 
fifth-month  arbutus,  may  bear  the  same  home- 
ward with  joy  and  exultation. 

Other  holiday  impressions  we  received  while 


we  loitered  among  evergreens  of  a  difierent  sort, 
—  our  books.  He  who  possesses  no  more  than 
two  or  three  of  these  —  provided  they  be  after 
his  own  heart — has  a  portable  forest,  wherein 
he  may  shelter  himself  from  sun  and  storm,  ex- 
plore dark  mysteries,  and  climb  high  to  look  far 
and  wide.  Even  if  it  hardly  produces  a  result 
that  you  gladly  put  into  your  diary,  the  vaca- 
tion cannot  be  vain,  in  which  you  have  deepen- 
ed your  intimacy  with  one  of  the  friends  in  your 
book- case.  H^w  unconsciously  we  elevate  a 
few  to  the  rank  of  spiritual  teachers,  and  come 
to  consult  the  rest  as  rarely  as  we  do  lawyers. 
The  former  meet  your  listless  mood  and  bless 
it,  as  well  as  your  sturdiest  application,  but 
against  the  latter  you  must  brace  yourself,  as  to 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 

It  was  in  a  pleasant  field  that  we  found  our- 
selves when  we  opened  the  leaves  of  Kanmer's 
History  of  Education,  hardly  with  serious  in- 
tent, and  suffered  our  eye  to  fall  on  whatever 
gems  might  glitter  most  brightly.  In  leisurely 
sort,  —  not  to  violate  the  vacation,  —  we  pluck- 
ed here  and  there  a  few  conspicuous  flowers, 
whose  virtue  lay  rather  in  beauty  and  perfume 
than  in  botanical  attractions.  Of  these  we  at- 
tempt elsewhere  the  transfer  of  a  worthy  one 
from  Luther's  noble  collection  into  these  pages. 
Other  specimens  cannot  now  be  introduced. 
But  a  notable  observation  may  be  made  from  a 
glance  at  the  mere  headings  of  Kanmer's  chap- 
ters. His  work, — a  large  one  in  four  volumes, — 
he  styles  a  History  of  Pedagogy,  Now,  who  are 
the  historical  pedagogues?  Dante,  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio  are  the  first  names ;  which,  also, 
the  author  proves  to  stand  of  good  right  in  these 
unpoetical  ranks.  For  the  name,  pedagogue,  in 
its  noble  etymological  sense,  is  broader  than 
schoolmaster,  and  many  greatest  souls  have  led 
the  youth.  The  great  names  of  the  De  Medici, 
of  Chrysoloras,  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  we  na- 
turally expect.  Soon  follow,  occupying  large 
space,  those  worthies  of  the  Reformation,  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  a  **  noble  pair  of  broth- 
ers," whose  lives  teach  sublimer  lessons  than  all 
they  wrote.  Other  great  names  are  those  of 
Bacon,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Herder 
and  Pestolozzi,  and  a  long  array  of  lesser  lights. 

Thus  is  illuminated,  for  the  modem  teacher, 
a  long  vista  down  into  the  past,  through  which 
he  may  wander,  not  ashamed,  but  exultant,  and 
thoughtful,  rather,  how  he  shall  render  his  own 
labor  worthy  of  such  rare  company,  than  how 
he  shall  make  it  reputable.  It  was  a  congenial 
vacation-thought,  that  these  Ulustrious  poets 
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and  princeB,  profound  scholars,  heroic  reform- 
ers, and  fathers  of  philosophy  applied  them- 
selves to  tasks  of  the  same  aim  as  those  which 
▼ex  us  daily.  Thus  did  my  semi-quarterly  cal- 
culation of  percentages,  and  my  conferring  of 
demerits,  assume  even  a  pleasing  hue,  as  I  per- 
ceived their  oneness  with  a  work  grander  than 
any  of  which  I  can  be  conscious. 

Vacation  is  dead  ;  —  or  rather,  like  a 

comet,  it  has  shot  away  from  our  skies,  to  visit 
its  aphelion  of  mid-term,  and  then  to  reappear 
in  the  green  May.  This  is  an  orbit  which  a  host 
of  astronomers  love  to  compute.  But  what 
glittered  so  bright  in  the  far  horizon,  as  we  saw 
it  coming,  too  often  envelops  us  in  mist  when  it 
arrives.  We  grope  for  that  which  we  do  not 
deserve  to  find,  and  will  not  learn  to  do  with- 
out. Therefore  we  please  ourselves  with  mira- 
ffta  and  shadows.  The  prize  of  vacations  is 
awarded  by  the  same  Judge  as  is  the  prize  of 
term-labor»  Show  me  what  you  have  in  return 
for  this  life  which  you  have  spent,  and  now 
must  recreate.  The  practical  rule  for  every  day 
and  every  season  has  been  enunciated  by  the 
wisest  of  modem  men :  —  *'  Take  care  of  the 
worhing,  and  the  enjoyment  and  suffering  will 
take  care  of  themselves." 


I*  have  great  confldenoe  in  young  men  who 
believe  in  themselves,  and  are  accustomed  to  rely 
on  their  own  resources  from  an  early  period — 
When  a  resolute  young  fellow  steps  up  to  the 
great  bully,  the  World,  and  takes  him  boldly  by 
the  beard,  he  is  often  surprised  to  find  it  come  off 
in  his  hands,  and  that  it  was  only  tied  on  to  scare 
timid  adventurers.  I  have  seen  young  men  more 
than  once,  who  came  to  a  great  dty  without  a 
single  friend,  support  themselves  and  pay  for 
their  education,  lay  up  money  in  a  few  years, 
grow  rich  enough  to  travel,  and  establish  them- 
selves in  life,  without  ever  asking  a  dollar  of  any 
person  which  they  had  not  earned.  But  these  are 
exceptional  cases.  There  are  horse-tamers  bom 
so,  we  all  know ;  there  are  women-tamers  who  be- 
witch the  sex  as  the  pied  piper  bedeviled  the 
diildren  of  Hamelin ;  and  there  are  world-tamers 
who  can  make  any  community,  even  a  Yankee 
one,  get  down  and  let  them  jump  on  its  back  as 
easily  as  Mr.  Barey  saddled  Cruiser— jE^Jiie  Vm- 


•'  loNOK^KCx  is  the  greatest  of  all  infirmities, 
and  when  justified,  the  chief  of  all  follies." 


•'  Cbomwbll  did  not  wait  to  strike  until  the 
iron  was  hot,  but  made  Uhothy  striking" 


Memory. 

BT  0HABLE8  MACXAY. 

I  remember  the  time,  thou  roaring  sea. 
When  thy  voice  was  the  voice  of  Infinity  — 
A  joy,  and  a  dread,  and  a  mystery. 

I  remember  the  time,  ye  young  May  flowers. 
When  your  odors  and  hues  in  the  fields  and  bowers 
Fell  on  my  soul  as  on  grass  the  showers. 

I  remember  the  time,  thou  blustering  wind. 
When  thy  voice  in  the  woods,  to  my  dreaming  mind. 
Seemed  the  sigh  of  the  earth  for  human  kind. 

I  remember  the  time,  ye  sun  and  stars, 
When  ye  raised  my  soul  from  its  mortal  bars, 
And  bore  it  through  heaven  in  your  golden  cars. 

And  has  it  vanished,  that  dreamfal  time  ? 

Are  the  winds,  and  the  seas,  and  the  stars  sublime, 

Deaf  to  my  soul  in  its  manly  prime  ? 

Ah  no !  ah  no  1  amid  sorrow  and  pain, 

When  the  world  and  its  facts  oppress  my  brain. 

In  the  world  of  spirit  I  rove — I  reign. 

I  feel  a  deep  and  a  pure  delight 

In  the  luxuries  of  sound  and  sight. 

In  the  opening  day,  in  the  closing  night. 

The  voices  of  youth  go  with  me  still. 

Through  the  field  and  the  wood,  o'er  the  plain  and 

the  hill. 
In  the  roar  of  the  sea,  in  the  laugh  of  the  rill. 

Every  flower  is  a  lover  of  mine. 

Every  star  is  a  friend  divine  ; 

For  me  they  blossom,  for  me  they  shine. 

To  give  me  joy  the  oceans  roll, 
They  breathe  their  accents  to  my  soul, 
With  me  they  sing,  with  me  condole. 

Man  can  not  harm  me  if  he  would ; 
I  have  such  friends  for  my  every  mood 
In  the  overflowing  solitude. 

Fate  cannot  touch  me,  nothing  can  stir 
To  put  disunion  or  hate  of  her 
'Twixt  nature  and  her  worshiper. 

Sing  to  me,  flowers ;  preach  to  me,  skies ; 
Te  landscapes  glitter  in  mine  eyes ; 
Whisper,  ye  deeps,  your  mysteries. 

Sigh  to  me,  winds ;  ye  forests,  nod ; 
Speak  to  me  ever,  thou  flowery  sod ; 
Te  are  mine*— all  mine— in  the  peace  of  God. 


BooxB  and  learning  may  give  a  man  power 
and  confidence;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
often  very  far  from  giving  him  either  feeling  or 
politeness. 
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For  the  Sehoolmatter. 

Martin  Iiuther's  Estimate  of  the  Teaoher'a 

"Work. 

[To  not  many  men  would  we  listen  with  so 
much  reverence,  on  any  theme  of  education  or 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  the  great  spirit- 
ual hero  of  his  century,  the  reformer,  Martin 
Luther.  All  his  utterances  come  direct  from 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  Truth,  where  he  had  his 
familiar  dwelUng-place.  His  language,  like  the 
prose  of  Milton,  is  often  most  happily  inelegant 
and  effective.  We  attempt  to  fit  an  English 
dress  to  a  fbw  of  his  thoughts,  which  we  find 
in  the  pages  of  Ranmer.] 

In  the  sermon  admonishing  parents  to  keep 
their  children  at  school,  he  says :  «  He  has 
given  you  children,  and  the  means  of  their  sup- 
port, not  merely  that  you  may  take  pleasure  in 
them,  or  stand  in  honor  before  men.  You  are 
seriously  commanded  to  rear  them  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  God." —  Now  he  extols  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, especially  the  ministry,  and  brings 
home  to  the  consciences  of  parents  the  guilt  they 
incur,  when  they,  out  of  avarice,  debar  from 
Btudy  a  boy  who  has  evinced  special  talents, 
•*  Let  your  son  study  hopefully  and  generously, 
even  if  he  shoidd  have  to  beg  his  bread  the 
while :  thus  do  you  give  to  our  Lord  God  a 
slender  chip,  from  which  he  shall  carve  for  you 
a  master.  Ajid  heed  it  not,  when  the  vulgar 
miser  so  lightly  despises  learning,  and  says: 
'  Ha,  if  my  son  can  read  German,  and  write 
and  cipher,  that  is  enough  for  him,  I  will  make 
him  a  merchant.'  For  the  miser  shall  soon  be- 
come so  tractable,  that  he  will  willingly  dig  up, 
with  his  fingers,  a  learned  man  ten  eUs  deep  in 
the  earth :  for,  methinko,  the  merchant  shall 
not  long  be  merchant,  where  the  sermon  and  the 
law  perish.  This  I  know  full  well ;  we  theolo- 
gians and  jurists  must  stand,  or  aU  shall  go  to 
ruin  with  us ;  in  this  I  err  not.  Whither  the 
theologians  go,  thither  goes  God's  Word,  and 
the  heathen,  yea,  the  very  devil,  are  powerless  : 
whither  the  jurists  go,  thither  goes  the  law,  to- 
gether with  peace,  and  there  murder,  robbing, 
mischief  and  violence,  yea,  even  wild  beasts, 
are  powerless.  But  what  the  merchant's  profit 
shall  be  where  peace  abides,  that,  I  warrant,  his 
accounts  shall  show  him :  and  of  what  avail 
all  his  possessions  shall  be  to  him,  where  the 
aermon  is  not  heard,  that  shall  his  conscience 
surely  tell  him."    ' 

In  this  sermon  he  also  specially  exalts  the  of- 
fice of  school-teacher.     <•  Whence,"  says  he. 


should  we  get  preachers,  jurists  and  physi- 
cians, if  it  were  not  for  grammar  and  other  rhe- 
torical arts  ?  From  this  source  they  must  all  be 
supplied.  This  I  say  in  brief:  — A  diligent, 
pious,  schoolmaster  or  teacher,  or  whoever  faith- 
fully educates  and  teaches  boys,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  rewarded,  or  paid  with  any  money  ; 
as  even  the  pagan  Aristotle  says.  Still,  among 
us  it  is  as  shamefully  despised  as  if  it  were 
nothing  at  all,  and  yet  we  pretend  to  be  Christ- 
ians. And  1  myself,  if  I  were  compelled,  or 
were  able,  to  resign  my  sacred  office,  would  pre- 
fer no  position  to  that  of  schoolmaster  or  teach- 
er of  boys.  For  I  know  that  this  work,  next 
to  that  of  the  ministry,  is  the  most  useful,  the 
greatest  and  best  of  all,  and,  indeed,  I  hardly 
know  which  of  the  two  is  the  better.  For  it  is 
hard  to  make  old  dogs  tame  and  old  rogues  pi- 
ous, but  this  is  the  preacher's  work,  and  he  of- 
ten labors  at  it  in  vain ;  but  the  young  trees 
can  more  easQy  be  bent  and  trained,  although 
some,  to  be  sure,  break  in  the  process.  Rather 
let  it  be  reckoned  one  of  the  highest  virtues  on 
earth,  to  educate  faithfully  the  children  of  other 
people,  —  which  none,  indeed,  hardly  ever  does 
for  his  own." 

In  like  manner  Luther  expresses  himself  on 
schoolmasters  in  the  Table  Talk:  **1  would 
have  it  that  no  one  should  be  chosen  to  be  pas- 
tor, who  had  not  first  been  a  schoolmaster. 
Now  the  young  fellows  of  quality  all  desire  to 
be  preachers  immediately,  and  shun  the  labor  of 
the  school.  But  when  one  has  kept  school 
about  ten  years,  then  he  may  with  good  consci- 
ence, stop  ;  for  the  work  is  too  great,  and  peo- 
ple esteem  it  slight.  But  as  much  depends  on 
the  schoolmaster  of  a  town  as  upon  the  pastor. 
And  if  I  were  not  a  preacher,  I  know  no  situa- 
tion on  earth  which  I  would  rather  fill.  But 
one  must  not  consider  how  the  world  rewards 
and  esteems  it,  but  how  God  values  it,  and  will 
exalt  it  at  the  Last  Day." 


Noble  Bot. — The  following  story  is  told  of 
a  little  boy  who  had  procured  some  temperance 
tracts  for  distribution  : 

A  relative  of  his  in  a  grocery  had  potired  out 
a  dram  of  liquor  in  a  glass  to  drink.  The  boy 
stepped  forward  and  put  a  tract  over  the  mouth 
of  the  tumber.  The  man  took  it  up  and  the 
fix  St  words  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  were :  *<  No 
drunkard  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  He 
dashed  the  glass  upon  the  floor,  exclaiming, 
**  That  is  the  last  of  my  drinking  liquor,  God 
being  my  helper."    He  kept  his  resolution. 
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Maimer  of  Speaking  in  BeoitaUon. 

BY  KOBEET  ALLYN,  LL.  D. 

In  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room,  do 
not  teachers  place  too  high  an  estimate  on  the 
lessons  given  to  be  learned,  and  too  low  an  es- 
timate on  the  manner  of  reciting  those  lessons  ? 
In  other  words,  do  they  not  allow  their  pupils 
to  mLspronotince  words,  to  violate  the  simplest 
canons  of  grammar,  to  slur  over  whole  sylla- 
bles in  words,  and  clauses  in  sentences,  and, 
finally,  to  speak  in  low,  indistinct,  confused 
and  jumbling  tones,  as  slovenly  and  unscholarly 
a  practice  and  habit  as  a  human  being  can  fall 
into? 

Consider.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  grand  distinc- 
tions between  a  human  being  and  a  brute,  that 
the  first  can  make  articulate  sounds,  while  the 
latter  cannot  ?  A  bird  can  articulate,  though 
commonly  only  musical  notes,  and  these  in  a 
range  of  combination  far  from  infinite.  A  few 
birds  can  articulate  words  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, but  even  without  a  comprehension  of  their 
meaning.  But  human  beings  can  articidate; 
and  the  fact  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most 
exccUent  and  appropriate  of  all  the  Homerian 
epithets  —  «  articulately-speaking  men."  It  is 
therefore  a  man's  business  to  articulate,  or  bring 
forth  the  Joints  of  words,  (arttculum  latum,) 
And  if  the  old  Spartan  common  sense  king  is 
still  to  be  our  adviser,  boys  should  learn  how  to 
do  this  process  of  articulation.  But  are  not  our 
recitations  too  often  places  where  they  learn  the 
exact  opposite,  *•  how  not  to  do  it  ? "  Out  up- 
on this  miserable  practice  of  slurring  over  the 
words  of  a  lesson,  and  allowing  pupils  to  recite 
80  brutishly  !  Let  them  bring  out  every  word 
clearly  and  decidedly,  not  only  so  a  teacher 
while  looking  on  his  book  can  guess  what  they 
are  saying,  but  so  that  a  person  sitting  at  the 
iarther  aide  of  the  room  could  not  misunder- 
etand  them,  —  in  short,  so  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  hear  and  know  what  the  whole  sub- 
ject recited  is,  even  if  he  was  more  than  half 
inclined  to  sleep. 

Thia  is  a  point  which  ought  to  be  emphasized 
in  all  our  school  works,  and  that  for  many  and 
excellent  reasons. 

1.  Clear  speech  is  a  great  auxiliary  to  clear- 
ness in  idea.  Let  a  boy  speak  indistinctly,  and 
you  may  be  certain  that  he  will  soon  fall  into 
the  practice  of  thinking  even  more  indistinctly 
and  confusedly.  Let  a  word  ring  out  sharply, 
forcibly  on  the  ear,  and  it  makes  a  strong,  sharp 
and  impressive  image  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 


So  let  the  organs  be  compelled,  by  a  strong  and 
decided  act  of  the  will,  to  make  a  sharply  defin- 
ed, ringing,  articulately  uttered  sound  in  the 
shape  of  a  word,  and  the  man  who  makes  such 
a  sound  will,  by  the  force  of  his  own  nature,  be 
obliged  to  think  accurately  beforehand.  And 
what  can  better  prepare  him  to  "  think  with  ac- 
curacy and  order,"  than  thus  to  learn  to  speak 
with  accuracy  and  order  ?  I  do  not  now  mean, 
to  place  words  in  their  proper  logical  and  gram- 
matical order.  I  only  allude  to  the  proper 
sound  of  each  letter  of  every  word,  and  I  affirm 
that  the  proper  and  distinct  utterance  of  each 
of  these  letters,  with  the  due  weight  and  sound, 
or.  If  you  please,  the  preparation  of  the  mind 
and  wUl  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  ac- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech  by  which  this  ut- 
terance is  made,  does  contribute  largely  both 
to  clearness  of  conception  and  to  accuracy  and 
duration  of  memory.  To  take  an  example  :  — 
Let  us  suppose  a  child  to  be  reciting  in  geogra- 
phy. The  teacher  asks  him  to  •*  bound  Ohio," 
with  the  map  before  him ;  or  at  another  time 
without  the  map.  The  child  looks  on  the  map 
hastily  and  begins,  in  words  and  sounds  that  are 
not  at  all  caricatured  by  the  following :  **  B'nd' 
North  b'  Lakerie,  Eas'  b'  P'nsylvany  an'  Vl'- 
giny.  Sou'  by  K'ntucky  an'  Wes'  by  Indiany." 
(To  make  this  a  perfectly  true  representation, 
the  letters  ought  to  be  run  into  words  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  bnddonthenorblakeri,'£asbpen8ylva- 
nyanviginy,  Soubykentuckyanwesbyindiany. ) 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  any  clear  idea  what- 
ever from  hearing  such  a  jumble  of  confused  and 
confusing  letters  ?  And  is  it  not  even  worse  for 
the  one  who  makes  the  jumble  habitually  and 
stupidly  }  Can  he  ever  know  what  he  is  about } 
And  is  there  a  worse  practice  —  even  if  it  does 
not  harden  into  a  habit  —  than  this  rascally, 
lazy  way  of  running  all  words  and  syllables 
and  letters  into  one  dull,  cold  mass  of  indistin- 
guishable literary  mud  } 

Fellow  teachers  I  do  insist  that  your  scholars 
shall  speak  articulately.  In  the  case  before 
named,  do  compel  them  to  give  to  each  word 
and  letter  its  due  force.  Let  them  say  —  be- 
ginning at  the  beginning  of  the  answer  —  **  Ohio 
is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Lake  Erie,"  &c.,  &c. 
Ajid  when  they  are  able  to  say  aU  this,  must 
they  not  understand  it  better  than  if  they  had 
merely  mumbled  something  with  a  sputter  and 
a  hiss,  with  a  grunt  and  a  hiccough. 

2.  But  clear  and  definite  ideas  —  important 
as  they  are  —  do  not  form  the  whole  advantage 
to  be  expected  from  this  habit  of  clear  enuncia- 
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tion  or  articulation.  It  will  train  the  organs  to 
the  habit  of  doing  erery  sound  well»  and  will 
tend  therefore  to  introduce  into  all  other  work 
done  the  same  orderly  and  excellent  habits. 
The  habit  of  doing  one  thing  well  can  not  fail  to 
make  its  impress  on  the  whole  character,  and 
on  the  habit  of  doing  every  other  thing.  And 
the  very  form  and  manner  of  our  speaking  must, 
inasmuch  as  it  connects  itself  with  eyerything 
we  do  in  public,  and  with  almost  of  all  we 
think  in  private,  have  a  still  greater  influence  on 
everything  else. 

3.  Then  what  an  elegant  accomplishment  is 
it  to  speak  well;  Mr.  Everett  —  perhaps  the 
best  speaker  of  the  English  language  both  in 
public  and  private  —  once  said  if  his  daughter 
could  have  but  one  of  two  things,  a  habit  of 
correct  reading,  or  grace  in  playing  the  piano 
forte,  he  would  much  prefer  that  she  should 
speak  and  read  correctly  and  gracefully  the 
English  language,  than  to  have  her  an  accom- 
plished singer  and  performer  on  the  pianoforte. 
And  he  certainly  did  not  over-estimate  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  this  article  treats.  But 
one  can  never  learn  to  speak  well,  that  is  to 
pronounce  the  letters  properly,  with  distinct- 
ness and  grace,  in  the  national  and  not  in  a  pro- 
vincial manner,  and  to  give  due  emphasis  and 
force  to  every  word  and  idea,  unless  he  does 
this,  not  occasionally  merely,  but  always  and 
everywhere.  He  must  speak  carefully  in  his 
conversation  in  the  family,  on  the  street,  in  the 
social  circle,  and  especially  in  the  recitation 
room.  And  if  the  teacher  permits  his  scholar 
to  go  over  his  recitations  in  a  careless  manner, 
as  to  the  mere  sounds  of  letters  and  tones  of 
voice,  he  is  doing  a  great  injury,  first  to  the 
scholarly  habits,  and  second,  and  even  worse, 
though  indirectly,  to  his  moral  and  social  char- 
acter and  habits. 

Let  every  teacher,  therefore,  who  would  do 
his  whole  duty,  and  who  would  have  that  whole 
duty  become  both  larger  and  easier  every  day, 
give  much  of  his  attentiMi  to  this  matter  of  cor- 
rect and  distinct,  clear  and  forcible  utterance ; 
let  him  insist  that  each  pupil  shall  make  every 
word  and  letter  a  living  voice,  like  the  song  of 
the  blue-bird  in  spring,  and  not  confused  and 
unintelligible  murmurs,  like  the  rush  of  water 
after  a  winter  torrent.  And  let  him  not  forget 
that  this  accuracy  and  distinctness  is  not  a  beau- 
ty merely :  it  is  a  necessity  as  well  as  a  grace, 
and  is  really  the  finishing  polish  of  all  noble 
scholarship. 

It  must  however  be  carefully  distinguished 


from  a  kind  of  pedantic  and  measured  formality 
in  speech,  that  seems  to  measure  off  letters  and 
words  and  sentences  by  the  yard,  and  count  the 
yaids  as  a  dry-goods  clerk  measures  off  calico. 
Nothing  is  more  ludicrous,  and  often  disgust- 
ing, than  the  formality  of  the  mere  scholar,  who 
must  at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects,  speak  aa 
if  he  had  been  brought  up  on  the  long  words 
and  sonorous  sentences  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
could  not  talk  in  any  other  way  than  on  stilts. 
Such  an  one  was  the  Professor  in  an  eastern 
college,  who  once  fell  overboard  from  a  boat, 
and  exclaimed  as  he  rose  :  «  Will  —  not  — 
some — individual  —  person — have — the — con- 
descension —  to  —  extend  —  to  — ^me — a — rope." 
Now,  I  do  not  mean  any  thing  of  this  sort.  I 
only  mean  that  we  teachers  ought  to  compel  our 
pupils  to  speak  with  an  accuracy  and  a  grace, 
that  shall  seem  natural,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  shall  be  forcible  and  convey  every  idea  and 
sound  clearly,  and  without  pedantry.  This  must 
be  attended  to  in  the  redtation  room  and  in  the 
play  ground,  at  school  and  at  home.  And  if 
we  can  make  our  scholars  accurate  in  the  lan- 
guage they  employ,  we  shall  have  done  much  to 
make  them  both  polite  and  honest — two  things 
not  inconsistent,  but  almost  mutually  dependent 
and  inseparable. 


School  Anecdotb.  —  The  worthy  gentleman 
who  rules  the  rising  generation  of  boys  in  a 
certain  town  in  Tennessee,  had  occasion  recently 
to  correct  a  little  fellow  named  Johnny.  Now, 
Johnny  got  into  a  fit  of  what  is  called  *<  sulks," 
because  he  was  whipped,  and  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  was  justly  and  necessarily 
punished,  his  teacher  had  recourse  to  the  follow- 
ing argument :  '<  Well,  Johnny,  suppose  you 
were  riding  a  big  horse  to  water,  and  had  a 
keen  switch  in  your  hand,  and  all  at  once  the 
horse  were  to  stop  and  refuse  to  go  any  further, 
what  would  you  do  ? "  Johnny  stifled  his  sobs 
for  a  moment,  and  looking  up  through  his  tears, 
replied,  "  I'd  cluck  to  him,  sir."  "  But,  John- 
ny, suppose  he  wouldn't  go  for  your  clucking, 
what  would  you  do  then  ? "  «« I'd  get  down 
and  lead  him,  sir."  "  And  what  if  he  were 
obstinate  and  would  not  let  you  lead  him  ?  "* 

Why,  I'd  take  off  his  bridle  and  turn  him 
loose,  and  walk  home,  sir."  «  You  may  go 
and  take  your  seat,  Johnny."  Johnny  could 
not  be  made  to  see  the  necessity  for  using  the 
switch. 


ExTEAVAGANCE  and  improvidence  end  at  the 
prison  door. — F&anklin. 
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Ill 


For  the  Sehoolmatter. 
Iiet  XJb  Fray* 

TBOX  THB  FSBKCH  OP  JTJLB8  DE  X.B8S  BQUIBB. 

To  count  on  human  joy  is  Tain ; 

In  this  world  sad  or  bright, 
Our  sorrows  fall  like  summer  rain, 

Our  joys  are  few  and  light. 

More  mourn  than  feast  —  imposture  jeers 
And  mocks  the  Prophet's  words, 

More  tombs  than  cradles  meet  us  here, 
More  flies  than  summer  birds. 

Day  after  day,  our  joys  grow  less, 

AH  that  we  work  for  dies ; 
In  Tain  we  wish  for  happiness, 

We  touch  it  and  it  flies. 

We  wish  that  from  the  common  sluice 
The  rainbow's  light  would  glow  ; 

We  wish  from  citrons,  orange  juice, 
From  thorns  that  flowers  would  grow. 

We  wish  upon  a  stormless  sea 

To  sail  with  rudder  lost ; 
We  wish  the  martyr's  Tictory 

Without  the  martyr's  cross. 

We  wish  that  on  our  lifted  brow 

A  star  would  sit  in  light. 
And  that  the  lightning's  fitful  glow, 

Would  show  the  port  in  sight. 

We  wish  —  oh  !  folly  worse  than  Tain ; 

We  wish — but  is  it  wise  ? 
Fray  — mortals!  when  the  knees  are  bent 

Ferhaps  the  soul  may  rise. 

Fray,  pray  !  and  ask  His  healing  grace 
For  wounds  the  soul  has  known  ; 

Hope  has  the  nearest,  dearest  place 
Hefore  His  holy  throne.  h.  c.  p. 
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The  Bacsed  Bohools  of  SdinbnTKh. 


A  conference  was  recently  held  in  Birming- 
ham,  £ng.,  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  re- 
form which  contemplates  the  education  of  the 
neglected  and  destitnte  children  of  Great  Britain, 
At  this  meeting,  Dr.  Guthrie  gaTe  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  Edinborgh  Ragged 
Schools  and  their  friends : 

▲  BCXHS  IK  ▲  BAGGED  SCHOOL. 

"  The  children  come  at  seven  in  morning—and 
oome  in  rags  and  not  in  decent  clothes,  fbr  that 
wouldn't  do ;  they  would  go  to  the  pawn  shop  too 
icon.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  strip— not  to 
be  tfaiaslied,  but  washed ;  and  we  have  a  long 
batfa,  as  long  as  this  gallery,  and  we  make  them 
march  along  it  as  slow  as  it  were  a  fnnend,  and 
tiie  oonseqnenoe  is  that  they  get,  what  many  peo- 
ple are  fools  enough  not  to  get,  a  delightful  bath. 


What  comes  after  the  bath  ?    Some  of  yon  are, 
I  dare  say,  Scotchmen,  and  will  understand  me. 
They  get  a  grand  breakfast  of  porridge  and  milk. 
Then  comes  prayer,  and  a  portion  of  the  Scripture 
is  read ;  then  the  work  of  the  school  begins,  and 
occupies  four  hours  of  the  day ;  the  children  learn 
to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to  cipher ;  and  they 
learn  carpentering,  and  box-making,  and  shoe- 
making.    They  come  to  us  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  at  half-past  seven  at  night  we 
take  off  their  school  dress  and  give  them  back 
their  rags,  and  they  go  home — and  the  rags  are 
not  worth  pawning.    We  never  keep  a  child  from 
home  unless  the  house  is  an  infamous  den  of  in- 
iquity or  the  parents  cruel ;  we  know  that  in  the 
bosom  of  the  child,  worthless  as  the  parents  may 
be,  God  has  planted  a  link  of  affection,  and  what 
we  want  to  do  is  to  improve  and  strengthen  that 
tie ;  and  we  have  known  instances  where  these 
poor  children  have  even  carried  salvation  to  their 
homes.    But  all  this,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  re- 
quires expense ;  we  must  feed  and  we  must  clothe 
them ;  it  entails  the  expense  of  teaching  and  of 
housing  a  few  of  them ;  and  I  say  that  they  de- 
serves this  fostering  care — they  deserve  the  most 
fostering  protection  and  help  of  the  government. 
"  You  will  very  naturally  say,  'You  have  told 
us  what  these  ragged  boys  do  in  school ;  now  tell 
us  what  they  do  out  of  school.'  '  Well,  they  just 
get  on  as  well  out  of  school  as  they  do  in — ^they 
get  on  in  a  way  that  we  never  expected.'   When 
they  were  getting  up  banquets  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  Crimea,  and  to  all  the  grand  members  of  Far- 
liament,  we  thought  we'd  give  a  banquet  to  our 
ragged  bairns,  who  had  fought  as  great  a  battle 
as  any  Crimean  soldier,  and  far  harder  too.     All 
of  a  sudden  the  thing  was  resolved  on ;  all  of  a 
sudden  the  thing  was  done.   We  liave  them,  you 
know — ^these  ragged  school  scholars  that  were — 
cutting  down  the  forests  in  America;   we  have 
them  herding  sheep  in  Australia ;  we  have  them 
in  the  navy ;  and— what  d'ye  think  ?— there  was 
an  odd  thing  in  this  way— we  had  a  competition 
among  boys  in  the  navy,  and  the  ragged  school 
boys  carried  off  the  highest  prize.  We  have  them 
in  the  army,  too.    Just  the  other  day  I  had  in 
my  drawing-room  one  of  my  ragged  school  scho- 
lara.    'What  was  he  doing  there?'  you  ask. 
Well,  he  was  just  standing  beside  a  very  pretty 
girl  dressed  like  a  duchess,  with  an  enormous 
crinoline,  and  all  that     There  he  was ;  on  his 
breast  he  carried  three  medals.    He  had  fought 
the  battles  of  his  country  in  the  Crimea ;  he  had 
gone  up  the  deadly  march  to  Lucknow,  and  res- 
cued the  women  and  the  children  and  our  soldiers 
there — and  I  was  proud  of  my  ragged  school-boy 
when  I  saw  him  with  his  honors. 
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"  Well,  as  I  said,  we  resolvod  to  give  a  banquet. 
We  furnished  one  of  our  best  rooms,  and  had  it 
brilliant  with  gas,  and  laurel,  and  ivy,  and  the 
coral-headed  holly — and  the  quantity  of  tea  and 
toast !  It  isn't  to  be  told.  We  just  sent  away 
through  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  day  we  got  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  all  doing  for  themselves.  I  was 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  So  I  heard  a  great 
rush  of  feet— I  was  standing  at  the  door,  you 
know,  to  reoeiye  my  company — and  I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  the  succession  of 
good-looking,  respectable  young  men.  and  the 
succession  of  comely,  virtuous-looking  happy 
young  women.  A  girl  came  up  smiling,  and  she 
said,  '  You  will  remember  me.  Dr.  Guthrie  ;  this 
is  my  m&n ' — and  then  a  great,  big,  honest-look- 
ing, burly  fellow  came  up,  and  he  said,  'You 
will  remember  me.  Doctor ;  this  is  my  wifia.' 
And  they  filled  that  room.  I  never  saw  a  more 
respectable  company.  And  how  they  laughed 
and  sung ;  and  we  prayed,  too — we  prayed,  and 
we  gave  them  good  advice.  I  i^ver  spent  a  hap- 
pier night — no,  not  in  the  greatest,  noblest  house 
I  ever  was  in — ^than  I  spent  when  I  entertained 
my  Bagged  School  chUdren." 


Anecdote. 

Stephen  Gikabd,  the  Frenchman  who  found- 
ed the  institution  in  Philadelphia  which  bears 
his  name,  had  a  favorite  clerk,  and  he  always 
said  he.  "  intended  to  do  well  by  Ben  Lipnin- 
cott."  So  when  Ben  got  to  be  twenty-one,  he 
expected  to  hear  Mr.  Girard  say  something  of 
his  future  prospects,  and  perhaps  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  starting  him  in  the  world.  But  the  old 
fox  carefully  avoided  the  subject.  Ben  muster- 
ed courage. 

**  I  suppose  I  am  now  free,  sir,"  said  he,  "and 
I  thought  I  would  say  something  to  you  as  to 
my  future  course.  What  do  you  think  I  had 
better  do?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  are,"  said  the  old 
millionaire,  **  and  my  advice  is  that  you  learn 
the  cooper's  trade." 

This  application  of  ice  nearly  froze  Ben  out, 
but  recovering  his  equilibrium,  he  said  if  Mr. 
Girard  was  in  earnest,  he  would  do  so. 

«  I  am  in  earnest,"  he  replied. 

Ben  forthwith  sought  the  best  cooper  in  Spring 
Garden,  became  an  apprentice,  and  in  due  time 
could  make  as  good  a  barrel  as  the  best.  He 
announced  to  old  Stephen  that  he  had  gradua- 
ted, and  was  ready  to  set  up  business.  The  old 
man  seemed  gratified,  and  immediately  ordered 
three  of  the  best  barrels   he  coidd  turn  out. 


Ben  did  his  prettiest,  and  wheeled  them  tip  to 
the  old  man's  counting-room.  Old  Girard  pro- 
nounced them  first  rate,  and  demanded  the 
price. 

«<  One  dollar,"  said  Ben,  '<  is  as  low  as  I  can 
live  by." 
•*  Cheap  enough  —  make  out  your  bill." 
The  bill  was  made  out,  and  old  Stephen  set- 
tled it  with  a  check  of  $20,000,  which  he  ac- 
companied with  this  little  moral,  to  the  effect 
that  Benjamin  now  had  a  trade,  which  he  could 
fall  back  on  in  case  he  did  not  succeed  in  busi- 


Jamea  Ferguaon.— ITo.  3. 

<*  DuBiNO  the  time  I  was  at  Sir  James's  hos- 
pitable house,  his  sister,  the  honorable  lady 
Dipple,  came  there  on  a  visit,  and  Sir  James  in- 
troduced me  to  her.  She  asked  me  whether  I 
could  draw  patterns  for  needle-work  on  aprons 
and  gowns.  On  showing  me  some,  I  undertook 
the  work,  and  drew  several  for  her ;  some  of 
which  were  copied  from  her  patterns  :  the  rest 
I  did  according  to  my  own  fancy.  On  this,  I 
was  sent  for  by  other  ladies  in  the  country ; 
and  began  to  think  myself  growing  very  rich  by 
the  money  I  got  for  such  drawings,  out  of  which 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  supplying 
the  wants  of  my  poor  father. 

•<  Yet,  all  this  while,  I  could  not  leave  off 
star-gazing  in  the  night,  and  taking  the  places 
of  the  planets  among  the  stars,  by  my  above- 
mentioned  thread.  By  this,  I  could  observe 
how  the  planets  changed  their  places  among  the 
stars,  and  delineated  their  paths  on  the  celestial 
map,  which  I  had  copied  from  the  above-men- 
tioned celestial  globe.  By  observing  what  con- 
stellations the  ecliptic  passed  through  in  the 
map,  and  comparing  these  with  the  stany  hea- 
ven, I  was  so  impressed  as  sometimes  to  imag- 
ine that  I  saw  the  ecliptic  in  the  heavens,  among 
the  stars,  like  a  broad  circular  road  for  the  sun's 
apparent  course ;  and  fancied  the  paths  of  the 
planets  to  resemble  the  narrow  ruts  made  by 
cart-wheels,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  a  plain 
road,  and  sometimes  on  the  other  —  crossing 
the  road  at  small  angles,  but  never  going  far 
from  either  side  of  it. 

**  Sir  James's  house  was  full  of  pictures  and 
prints,  several  of  which  I  copied  with  pen  and 
ink :  this  made  him  think  I  might  become  a 
painter. 

•<  Lady  Dipple  had  been  but  a  few  weeks 
there,  when  William  Baird,  Esq.  of  Auchmed- 
den,  came  on  a  visit :  he  was  the  husband  of 
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one  of  that  lady's  daughters  ;  and  I  found  him 
ver}'  ingeniou<«  and  communicative.  He  invited 
me  to  go  to  his  house  and  stay  some  time  with 
him,  telling  me  that  I  should  have  free  access 
to  his  library,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
that  he  would  furnish  me  with  all  sorts  of  im- 
plements for  drawing.  I  went  thither  and  staid 
about  eight  months ;  but  was  disappointed  in 
finding  no  books  of  astronomy  in  his  library, 
except  what  was  in  the  two  volumes  of  Harris's 
Lexicon  Technicum,  although  there  were  many 
books  on  geography  and  other  sciences.  Seve- 
ral of  these  were  in  Latin,  and  more  in  French, 
which  being  languages  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand, I  had  recourse  to  him  for  what  I  wanted 
to  know  of  these  subjects,  which  he  cheerfully 
read  to  me ;  and  it  was  as  easy  for  him,  at  sight, 
to  read  English  from  a  Greek,  Latin  or  French 
book,  as  from  an  English  one.  He  furnished 
me  with  pencils  and  India  ink,  showing  me  how 
to  draw  with  them :  and  although  he  had  but 
an  indifferent  hand  at  that  work,  yet  he  was  a 
very  acute  judge,  and  consequently  a  very  fit 
person  for  showing  me  how  to  correct  my  own 
work.  He  was  the  first  who  ever  sat  to  me  for 
a  picture :  and  I  found  it  was  much  easier  to 
draw  from  life,  than  from  any  picture  whatever ; 
as  nature  was  more  striking  than  any  imitation 
of  it. 

"  Lady  Dipple  came  to  his  house  in  about 
half  a  year  after  I  went  thither ;  and  as  they 
thought  I  had  a  genius^ for  painting,  they  con- 
sulted together  about  what  might  be  the  best 
way  to  put  me  forward.  Mr.  Baird  thought  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make  a  collec- 
tion for  me  among  the  neighboring  gentlemen, 
to  put  me  to  a  painter  at  Edinburgh ;  but  he 
found,  upon  trial,  that  nothing  worth  the  while 
could  be  done  among  them ;  and  as  to  himself, 
he  could  not  do  much  that  way,  because  he  had 
but  a  small  estate,  and  a  very  numerous  family. 

••  Lady  Dipple  then  told  me  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  Edinburgh  next  spring,  and  that  if  I 
would  go  thither,  she  would  give  me  a  year's 
bed  and  board  at  her  house  gratis ;  and  make 
all  the  interest  she  could  for  me  among  her  ac- 
quaintance there.  I  thankfully  accepted  of  her 
kind  offer ;  and  instead  of  giving  me  one  year, 
she  gave  me  two.  I  carried  with  me  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  lord  Pitsligo,  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  squire  Baird's,  to  Mr.  John  Alexander, 
a  painter  in  Edinburgh,  who  allowed  me  to  pass 
an  hour  every  day  at  his  house,  for  a  month,  to 
copy  from  his  drawings ;  and  said  he  would 
teach  mc  to  paint  in  oil- colors,  if  I  would  servo 
3 


him  seven  years,  and  my  friends  would  maintain 
me  all  that  time ;  but  this  was  too  much  for  me 
to  desire  them  to  do,  nor  did  I  choose  to  serve 
so  long.  I  was  then  recommended  to  other 
painters,  but  they  would  do  nothing  without 
money :  so  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

"  In  a  few  days  after  this,  I  received  a  letter 
of  recommendation  firom  my  good  friend  squire 
Baird,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Keith,  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  whom  I  gave  an  account  of  my  bad 
success  among  the  painters  there.  He  told  me 
that  if  I  would  copy  from  nature,  I  might  do 
without  their  assistance,  as  all  the  rules  for 
drawing  signified  but  very  little  when  one  came 
to  draw  from  the  life ;  and  by  what  he  had  seen 
of  my  drawings  brought  from  the  north,  he 
judged  I  might  succeed  very  well  in  drawing 
pictures  from  the  lite,  in  India  ink,  on  vellum. 
He  then  sat  to  me  for  his  own  picture,  and  sent 
me  with  it,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation,  to 
the  right  honorable  the  lady  Jane  Douglas,  at 
Mcrchiston-house,  near  Edinburgh.  Both  the 
marchioness  and  lady  Jane  behaved  to  me  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  on  Dr.  Keith's  account, 
and  sat  for  their  pictures,  telling  me  at  the  same 
that  I  was  in  the  very  room  in  which  lord  Napier 
invented  the  logarithms ;  and  that  if  I  thought 
it  would  inspire  me,  I  should  always  have  the 
same  room  whenever  I  came  to  Merchiston.  I 
staid  there  several  days,  and  drew  several  pic- 
tures of  lady  Jane,  of  whom  it  was  hard  to  say, 
whether  the  greatness  of  her  beauty,  or  the 
goodness  of  her  temper  and  disposition,  was  the 
most  predominant.  She  sent  these  pictures  to 
ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  in  order  to  recom- 
mend me  to  them  ;  by  which  means  I  soon  had 
as  much  busine&s  as  I  could  possibly  manage, 
so  as  not  only  to  put  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
my  own  pocket,  but  also  to  spare  what  was 
sufficient  to  help  to  supply  my  father  and  mother 
in  their  old  age.  Thus  a  business  was  provi- 
dentially put  into  my  hands,  which  I  followed 
for  six- and- twenty  years. 

*«  Lady  Dipple,  being  a  woman  of  the  strict- 
est piety,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  me  at  first ; 
and  made  me  give  her  an  exact  account  at  night 
of  what  families  I  had  been  in  throughout  the 
day,  and  of  the  money  I  had  received.  She 
took  the  money  each  night,  desiring  I  would 
keep  an  account  of  what  I  had  put  into  her 
hands ;  telling  me,  that  I  should  duly  have  out 
of  it  what  I  wanted  for  clothes,  and  to  send  to 
my  father.  But  in  less  than  half  a  year,  she 
told  me  that  she  would  thenceforth  trust  me 
with  being  my  own  banker ;  for  she  had  made 
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a  good  deal  of  private  inquiry,  how  I  had  be- 
liaved  when  I  was  out  of  her  sight  through  the 
day,  and  was  satisfied  with  my  conduct. 

•*  During  my  two  years*  stay  at  Edinburgh,  I 
somehow  took  a  violent  inclination  to  study 
anatomy,  surgery  and  physic,  all  from  reading 
of  books,  and  conversing  with  gentlemen  on 
these  subjects,  which,  for  that  time,  put  aU 
thoughts  of  astronomy  out  of  my  mind ;  and 
I  had  no  inclination  to  become  acquainted  with 
any  one  there  who  taught  either  mathematics  or 
astronomy ;  for  nothing  would  serve  me  but  to 
be  a  doctor.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I 
left  Edinburgh,  and  went  to  see  my  father, 
thinking  myself  tolerably  well  qualified  to  be  a 
physician  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  1 
carried  a  good  deal  of  medicines,  plasters,  pills, 
&c.,  thither;  but  to  my  mortification,  I  soon 
found  that  all  my  medical  theories  and  study 
were  of  little  use  in  practice.  And  then,  find- 
ing that  very  few  paid  me  for  the  medicines  they 
had,  and  that  I  was  far  from  being  so  successful 
as  I  could  wish,  I  quite  left  off  that  business, 
and  began  to  think  of  taking  to  the  more  sure 
one  of  drawing  pictures  again.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  went  to  Inverness,  where  I  had  eight 
months'  business. 

**  When  I  was  there,  I  began  to  think  of  as- 
tronomy again,  and  was  heartily  sorry  for  hav- 
ing quite  neglected  it  at  Edinburgh,  where  I 
might  have  improved  my  knowledge  by  con- 
versing with  those  who  were  able  to  assist  me, 
I  began  to  compare  the  ecliptic  with  its  twelve 
signs,  through  which  the  sun  goes  in  twelve 
months,  to  the  circle  of  twelve  hours  on  the 
dial  plate  of  a  watch  —  the  hour-hand  to  the 
sun,  and  the  minute  hand  to  the  moon,  moving 
in  the  ecliptic,  the  one  always  overtaking  the 
other  at  a  place  forwarder  than  it  did  at  their 
last  conjunction  before.  On  this,  I  contrived 
and  finished  a  scheme  on  paper,  for  showing  the 
motions  and  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
ecliptic  on  each  day  of  the  year,  perpetually ; 
and  consequently,  the  days  of  all  the  new  and 
fiill  moons. 

[to  be  continued,] 


For  tho  Schoolmaster. 

Dedicatory  Lines  found  in  the  Album  of  a 

Friend. 

This  book  is  like  a  child  of  guileless  mind, 
Its  pages  all  are  pure ;  though  of  a  kind 
Which  may  be  made  to  utter  indiscreetly, 
Or  taught  to  wear  and  bear  a  lie  out  neatly. 
While  each  ahotUd  speiik,  a  language  rare  and  frank. 
Or  else  remain,  as  now,  a  speechless  blank  ;  — 
Forever  blank. 

Ye  who  are  asked  to  pay  a  tribute  here, 
Say  **  yes"  with  trembling,  execute  with  fear ; 
For  words  are  worthless  where  unfitly  spoken. 
And  nothing  serves  the  purpose  of  a  token, 
If  there  be  wanting,  on  the  donor's  part, 
The  fervent  impulse  of  an  honest  heart ;  — 
A  manly  heart. 

My  fellow  writers,  I  would  caution  you 
Against  attempting  what  you  cannot  do. 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  the  measure. 
In  which  you  fain  would  offer  up  your  treasure. 
If  this  must  compromise  the  matron — prose 
And  charge  the  Muses  with  a  bill  of  woes  ;  — 
Disgraceful  woes. 

And  furthermore :    Take  nothing  out  of  books. 
Which  furnish,  only,  others'  thoughts  and  looks. 
Here  you  are  asked  to  stamp  your  own  reflection, 
Which  cannot  burn  nor  breathe  in  a  selection. 
However  worthy  it  may  be  to  stand 
Among  the  records  of  its  author's  hand;  — 
His  tutored  hand. 

Now,  little  book,  upon  thy  mission  fly. 
And  be  thou  filled  with  thoughts  that  shall  not  die; 
Thy  guileless  innocence  protect  thy  beauty, 
Thy  bidding  spur  some  laggard  on  to  duty. 
Thy  presence  comfort  thy  possessor's  days, 
And  fill  to  memory  a  cup  of  praise ;  — 
Of  happy  praise. 


NiGHi:  brings  out  stars,  as  sorrows  show  us 
truths ;  we  never  see  the  stars  till  we  can  see 
little  or  naught  else  —  and  thus  it  is  with  truth. 

**  Tommy,  my  son,  what  is  longitude  ? "  ««  A 
clothes-line,  papa."  ««  Prove  it,  my  son,"  "Be- 
cause it  stretches  from  pole  to  pole." 

Tbue  philosophy  is  the  study  of  nature. 


How  THE  Earth  and  Jupiter  Whihi.. — 
While  the  orbital  velocity  of  Jupiter  is  700,000 
miles  per  day,  .^0,000  per  hour,  500  per  minute, 
and  8i  per  second  !  a  speed  sixty  times  greater 
than  that  of  a  cannon  ball  —  the  orbital  velocity 
of  our  little  planet,  the  earth,  is  1,663,268  miles 
per  day,  69,890  per  hour,  1,148  per  minute,  and 
19.1  per  second.  In  short,  the  orbital  velocity 
of  the  smaller  and  centripetal  planets  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  larger  and  more  centri- 
fugal, although  their  rotary  velocities  are  the 
reverse,  the  enormous  circumference  of  Jupiter 
completing  its  revolution  pretty  nearly  three 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours'  rotation  of 
our  little  sphere ;  so  that  Jupiter's  day  and 
night  are  only  between  four  and  five  hours  each 
in  length. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Primary  Eduoation. 

Natche  is  undoubtedly  her  own  best  inter- 
preter, and  if  we  would  accept  her  teachings, 
closely  following  her  steps  and  making  our  art 
B  co-worker  with  her,  half  our  lost  time,  half 
our  exhausted  patience,  might  be  spared. 

Much  has  been  done  for  our  higher  schools 
and  colleges,  but  how  few  ever  stop  to  think 
that  if  the  mind  of  youth  were  properly  trained 
the  colleges  would  take  care  of  themselves.  In- 
deed, more  interest  has  been  lately  felt  in  our 
primary  schools,  but  a  careful,  earnest  study  of 
childish  capacity,  a  zealous  endeavor  to  kindle 
childish  interest  in  their  daily  tasks  is  an  unre- 
cognized necessity  among  us.  The  child  is  ear- 
ly taught  that  his  parents  and  teacher  keep  him 
in  school  for  his  good  ;  that  he  must  learn  to  sit 
very  quiet ;  read  his  lesson  so  many  times  a 
day ;  learn  to  spell  so  many  columns  of  words 
in  a  given  time,  and  if  he  ever  shows  disgust  at 
the  uninteresting  formula,  he  is  held  up  as  an 
example  fot  all  others  to  avoid.  But  what  child 
was  ever  satisfied  with  this }  Who  that  has 
taught  does  not  remember  many  a  speaking  face, 
many  an  enquiring  eye,  turned  towards  him,  full 
of  eager  interest  as  some  little  story  is  told,  or 
some  object  described  ?  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  original  questions  the  little  ones  ask, 
and  if  kindly  and  properly  answered  would  do 
more  for  th&  child's  education  than  forty  pages 
of  spelling  imwillingly  learned.  But  some  one 
objects  —  '•  These  questions  ruin  the  order  of 
my  school."  This  objection  is  founded  on  a 
false  idea  of  order  and  discipline.  The  world 
is  full  of  the  noise  of  labor.  No  one  objects 
that  the  spindles  make  such  a  noise  in  a  factory. 
Where  there  is  activity  there  is  always  bustle. 
Let  the  children  ask  all  the  questions  they  will, 
give  them  all  the  information  you  can  —  describe 
places,  animals  to  them.  Depend  upon  it,  these 
fkcts  you  give  them  will  develop  more  original 
thought,  give  a  heartier  impulse  to  their  mind, 
and  in  turn  reflet  upon  yourself  with  a  genial 
glow  of  satisfaction. 

We  mistake  in  that  we  have  always  expected 
too  much  of  childhood.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
"%  that  we  never  realize  its  simplicity  —  its  inabili- 
ty to  grasp  an  abstraction.  We  bring  the  child 
up  to  our  level,  instead  of  lowering  ourselves 
to  his.  I  have  heard  gentlemen  discourse  learn- 
edly to  children  at  examinations,  on  their  high 
privileges  —  as  if  one  child  in  ten  knew  what 
a  privilege  was.  Again,  I  have  seen  others 
bring  in  their  hand  a  stone  or  a  rose,  and  hold- 


ing it  up  before  their  little  audience,  explain 
where  it  was  found,  how  it  is  found,  and  then 
if  they  wish  to  draw  a  moral  lesson,  tell  them 
that  the  stone  is  useful  to  man,  that  the  rose 
gives  him  pleasure  and  beauty,  and  that  like  the 
stone  and  rose  they  should  be  useful  and  beau- 
tiful* Every  eye  is  attracted,  every  whisper 
hushed  —  they  understand  him. 

Now,  the  only  difference  is,  one  man  is  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  other  is  not.  One  has  made  a 
loving  study  of  nature,  and  consents  to  speak 
in  her  simplicity,  and  wait  till  she  develops  the 
bud,  blossom  and  fruit,  before  he  speaks  the 
language  of  art  to  them,  or  theorizes  on  moral 
responsibility. 

In  our  rules,  in  our  plans  for  school  govern- 
ment, we  make  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes ; 
we  leave  nature  out  of  our  calculations.  In  the 
first  place,  half  our  time  is  given  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  body.  It  must  be  kept  still  —  the 
young,  growing  limbs  kept  in  a  contracted  po- 
sition for  six  hours  daily,  —  a  penance  I  am 
afraid  few  adults  would  bear  better  than  these 
little  martyrs  —  I  call  them  martyrs,  for  I  have 
known  cases  in  which  I  actually  believed  them 
to  be  such.  Nervous  children,  whose  organisms 
required  only  pure,  bracing  air,  dying  because 
a  proud  parent  glories  in  his  child's  precocity. 
What  are  we  to  do,  it  may  be  said,  that  is  not 
our  fault.  Let  such  a  child  vary  his  hours  of 
school-room  study  with  some  pleasing  book  — 
no  matter  if  he  twists  on  his  seat  a  little.  If 
he  becomes  nervous,  consider  that  nature  is  pro- 
testing against  your  rigid  rule,  and  let  him  play 
ten  minutes  in  the  school  yard. 

I  think  this  adaptation  to  childish  powers 
should  pervade  every  study  and  every  spoken 
word.  One  little  girl  came  to  me  lately,  and 
asked  the  meaning  of  <*  axiom."  I  smiled  as  I 
thought  of  my  utter  incapacity  to  explain  it, 
and  yet  the  word  was  in  her  spelling  lesson. 
Nevertheless,  to  see  the  effect,  I  gave  her  the 
definition  —  «<  It  is  a  self-evident  truth."  'The 
child  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  vague  wonder 
and  said  —  "1  don't  know  now  any  better." 

I  would  have  every  teacher  devote  more  time 
to  the  objective  than  the  subjective.'  Teach 
children  less  about  duty  and  obedience,  which 
have  become  hackneyed  and  powerless  —  make 
them  love  to  hear  you  talk  about  the  world 
around  them,  and  let  them  ask  questions,  and  I 
believe  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  one  prom- 
ised explanation,  or  picture,  or  story  will  keep 
them  in  better  order  than  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  the  rod.    I  liave  heard  many  teachers 
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complain  :  **1  am  discouraged  ;  I  talk  and  talk, 
and  it  is  like  the  blowing  of  the  wind."  Was 
it  not  that  they  did  not  try  nature's  philosophy  ? 

M.  C.  P. 


From  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 
The  Sohool-Boom  Artistioally  Conaidered. 

BY  C.   H.  MURRAY. 

How  many  teachers  are  there  in  the  State 
that  love  a  picture  ?  or  that  can  discover  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  a  statue  ?  or  direct  the 
attention  of  their  pupils  to  an  observance  of  the 
beatUifnl  in  nature  and  art }  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  who  will  consider  these  ques- 
tioiis  as  impertinent  and  heterodoxical.  Why 
should  they  meddle  with  the  beautiful,  or  be 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  the  object 

represented  in  that  frame  is  a  horse,  or  an 

reflection  ol  their  own  stupidity  ?  In  the  main, 
our  professors  teach  books  ;  —  stereotypically 
printed,  ctU  and  dried,  and  substantially  press- 
ed books.  What  is  drawn  from  beneath  their 
covers,  smothered  into  the  brains  of  their  at- 
tendants, constitutes  in  their  estimation.  Educa- 
tion. Oh,  egregious  blunder  I  Oh,  sad  error  ! 
that  too  long  has  been  feeding  souls  on  unseason- 
ed intellectual  food.  They  present  the  meal 
without  spice  or  condiment  to  give  it  zest  and 
relish.  They  give  Education  a  poor,  naked 
body,  without  soul  or  animation ;  and  so  its 
worshippers  become  dry-as-dusts,  —  lank,  lean 
and  mournful.  Now,  in  truth,  we  must  have 
more  poetry  taught ;  and  poetry  must  pervade 
our  educational  systems,  or  we  will  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  nation  of  cynics.  It  is  not  the 
end  of  life  to  get  money  and  wear  fine  clothes. 
It  should  not  be  alone  the  purpose  of  our  schools 
to  fit  men  for  money-getdng,  and  to  make  them 
find  accountants  and  reckoners.  This  tendency 
is  forward  and  bold  enough.  It  has  brought 
men,  and  women  too,  to  see  thejlffure  in  every- 
thing, without  discerning  the  spirit. 

I  say  we  must  have  some  poetry  taught.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  language  set  in  metre,  and 
jingling  with  rhyme ;  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
prosodial  scanning  in  the  grammars  ;  but  it  is 
that  science  that  shall  cultivate  an  appreciation 
of  the  ideal ;  that  shall  lead  from  the  material 
to  the  spiritual,  and  instruct  one  to  look  upon  a 
picture  as  something  more  than  a  mere  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shades.  Children  that  are 
reared  with  the  lovely,  will  grow  lovely.  Like 
all  other  dispositions,  this  recognition  of  the 
symmetrical,  and  taste  for  ideal  expression,  im- 


proves by  culture.  It  can  almost  be  said,  that 
our  characters  are  but  a  reflection  of  what  we 
have  associated  with.  If  you  give  the  mind 
beauty  to  play  upon,  the  familiarity  will  soon 
lead  to  the  production  of  happier  thoughts,  and 
more  exalted  desires.  Our  school-rooms,  then, 
ought  to  have  more  of  the  art-gallery  finish 
about  them.  They  should,  at  least,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  comfortable,  or  respectable  home. 
Their  bare,  blank,  monotonous  walls,  should  be 
furnished.  They  can  be,  wherever  there  are 
teachers  of  any  ambition  and  public  spirit.  Let 
this  begin  in  our  cities  and  towns.  At  present 
we  have  nothing  to  hope,  (in  this  respect,)  from 
the  country,  where  resources  are  so  scattered. 
The  towns  should  lead,  and  by  and  by  the  coun- 
try will  follow ;  for  its  fashions  are  all  town- 
derived.  In  Ohio  there  are  many  towns  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  where,  with- 
in the  last  few  year&,  commodious  and  substan- 
tial school  buildings  have  been  reared.  In  these 
the  school  authorities  have  placed  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries for  the  conduct  of  a  school.  But  the 
buildings  are  not  furnished.  The  rooms  are 
not  specially  attractive.  In  them  there  are  no 
objects  particularly  suggestive  of  pleasant  feel- 
ings. There  is  nothing  to  awaken  poetical  emo- 
tion, or  historical  reflection.  There  are  your 
maps  in  dead  colors,  your  sombre  blackboards, 
and  the  blank  white  walls.  And  that  is  the 
room  where  the  fresh,  sensitive  soul  is  sent  every 
day  to  be  impressed  with  nothing  but  heavy 
tasks  and  rigid  discipline  ;  and  to  grow  into  a 
dislike  of  its  young  life,  and  everything  about 
it.  I  am  no  advocate  of  an  abatement  of  labor, 
but  I  wish  labor  to  be  enlivened  and  spiritual- 
ized. The  anchor  was  too  heavy  for  the  sailors 
until  the  song  lightened  it. 

Every  school-room  should  be  hung  with  pic- 
tures. Small  shelves  should  be  tastefully  ar- 
ranged, out  of  danger,  for  objects  of  curiosity, 
busts  and  statuary.  By  the  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  fifty  dollars,  a  school- room  can  be  made 
delightfully  cheerful.  Very  pleasant  prints  and 
engravings  can  be  procured  in  the  picture  fur- 
nishing shops,  ready  framed,  for  from  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars ;  and  busts 
and  agreeable  articles  of  statuary  for  about  the 
same  price.  But  where  shall  the  money  come 
from  ?  Let  your  pupils  earn  it.  They  will  take 
a  pride  in  the  matter  if  it  is  properly  and  judi- 
ciously presented  to  them.  If  you  have  sing- 
ing in  your  school,  give  a  public  concert  or  two, 
and  an  exhibition.  Charge  an  admittance,  and 
by  this  means  induce  the  parents  to  contribute 
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to  an  important  and  commendable  object,  that 
they  might  not  otherwise  have  the  magnanimity 
to  assist.  The  teacher  who  is  possessed  of  a 
soul,  (if  you  have  none,  pray  for  one  without 
delay, "^  will  be  suxprised  to  find  how  much  such 
decorations  will  cheer  him,  and  serve  as  agents 
of  relief,  to  remove  a  certain  heaviness  that  of- 
ten weighs  upon  the  heart  of  the  most  hopeful. 
Nor  will  they  prove  less  serviceable  or  interest- 
ing to  your  pupils.  The  best  series  of  essays 
that  I  ever  received  from  my  pupils,  were  sug- 
gested by,  or  descriptive  of,  some  portraits  that 
were  placed  in  my  school-room.  IIow  much 
will  a  life-size  print  of  Washington,  Pranklin, 
Clay,  Webster,  or  Napoleon  speak  in  a  school- 
room ?  One  of  my  girl  pupils  once  remarked : 
"  I  don't  like  the  portrait  of  Webster  much ; 
whenever  I  am  idle  his  big,  black  eyes  appear  to 
look  right  at  me,  and  rebuke  me  for  it.'*  Thus 
they  may  prove  to  have  a  moral  power  as  well  as 
to  break  the  barren  monotony  of  naked  walls. 


At  the  Sixty- Sixth  Annual  School  Festival, 
which  took  place  a  few  years  since  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  Edward  Everett  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  gives  this  interesting  account 
of  the  educational  advantages  he  enjoyed  in 
early  life : 

«•  It  was  fifty-two  years  last  April  since  I 
began,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to  attend  the 
reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennett 
street.  The  reading  school  was  under  Master 
Little,  (for  « Young  America*  had  not  yet  repu- 
diated that  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was 
kept  by  Master  Tilestone.  Master  Little,  in 
spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature  —  six 
feet  four,  at  least  —  and  somewhat  wedded  to 
the  past.  He  struggled  earnestly  against  the 
change  then  taking  place  in  the  pronunciation  of 
tf,  and  insisted  on  saying  monooment  and  natur. 
But  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was 
thought  in  those  days  a  very  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgment  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could 
parse  almost  any  sentence  in  the  *  American  Pre- 
ceptor.' Iklaster  Tileston  was  a  writing  master 
of  the  old  school.  He  set  the  copies  himself, 
and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwrit- 
ing, wtich,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march 
of  innovation,  (which  is  not  always  the  same 
thing  as  improvement,)  been  changed  very  little 
for  the  better.  Master  Tileston  was  advanced 
in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  his 
calling  as  a  writing  master,  in  what  might  have 
seemed  at  first  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction. 


The  fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  contract- 
ed and  stifiened  in  early  life,  by  a  bum,  but  were 
fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a 
penknife  —  and  nothing  else.  As  they  were  also 
considerably  indurated,  they  served  as  a  conve- 
nient instrument  of  discipline.  A  copy  badly 
written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  which  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle.  His  long, 
deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity-shop  of  con- 
fiscated balls,  tops,  penknives,  marbles  and  jews- 
harps  —  the  accumulation  of  forty  years.  I  de- 
sire, however,  to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude, 
for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of  an  acquisition 
which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in  after 
life  —  that  of  a  plain,  legible  hand.  I  remained 
at  these  schools  about  sixteen  months,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  in  1804,  to  receive  the  Franklin 
medal  in  the  English  department.  After  an  in- 
terval of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended 
a  private  school  kept  by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  on  an  occasion  of  his 
absence,  by  his  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel 
Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton, I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly 
emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme  depression. 
It  was  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall  now  stands.  The  standard  of 
scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher 
than  that  of  material  comfort  in  those  clays.  Wc 
read  pretty  much  the  same  books  -^  or  of  the 
same  class  —  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read 
now ;  but  in  a  very  cursory  and  superficial  man- 
ner. There  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  languages  —  to  the  deduction  of 
words  firom  their  radical  elements  —  to  the  nice- 
ties of  construction  —  still  less  to  prosody.  I 
never  made  a  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse, 
till,  years  afterwards,  I  had  a  son  at  school  in 
London,  who  occasionally  required  a  little  aid 
in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and  illustrative 
branches  were  wholly  unkno^Ti  in  the  Latin 
School  in  1806.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  libra- 
ry, a  book  of  reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a 
classic,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an 
ancient  building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient 
art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walls  of  our  schools, 
was  as  little  known  as  the  electric  telegraph.  If 
our  children,  who  possess  all  these  appliances 
and  aids  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their 
parents,  they  will  be  much  to  blame.  At  this 
school,  in  1806, 1  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive 
the  Franklin  medal,  which,  however,  as  well  as 
that  received  at  the  English  school  in  1804,  dur- 
ing my  absence  from  the  country  in  early  life, 
I  was  80  unfortunate  as  to  lose." 
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(KKucational   Intelligence, 

Com MDNICATIONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  FaBLiSHS&s  op  Thb  Schoolxastbb, 
Proyidence. 


The  Meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  at 
Kingston,  Maroh  1st  and  2d. 

The  Instltnte  met  in  the  Court  Hovse  Friday  eyening. 
The  President  being  absent,  Mr.  F.  B.  Snow  acted  in 
his  place.  Prayer  was  ofibred  by  Bey.  Dr.  Phelps  of 
Kingston.  Rtv.  Augustus  Woodbury,  of  FroTideneef 
delivered  an  address  on.  Unwbittkit  History.  We 
oull  some  comprehensiye  passages: 

Written  history  concerns  itself  with  the  acts  and 
events  of  man's  exiftenoe  upon  the  earth.  Unwritten 
History  belongs  to  the  spirit,  which  makes  that  exist- 
ence life.  The  earth  becomes  the  abode  of  man,  as  a 
being  not  only  of  action,  but  also  of  thought,  otspirit- 
aal  energy,  purpose  and  results. 

The  method  of  writing  history  has  very  perceptibly 
changed  within  the  last  few  centuries.  It  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  know  what  is  unwritten— the  secret,  invisi- 
ble and  eternal  things  that  human  liie  possesses.  The 
power  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  truthfulness  of  its 
citizens,  on  their  Justice,  generosity  and  integrity,  not 
upon  factitious  nobleness  of  descent,  nor  dead  glories 
of  its  former  life.  The  law  of  lineage  is  lineage  of  soul. 
The  whole  of  history  never  can  be  written,  because 
there  are  latent  forces  and  hidden  agencies,  which  term 
a  nation's  life.  Su  it  is  in^osslble  to  write  a  jntt  ao- 
oount  of  cotemporary  lives.  Thkse  truths  were  amply 
illustrated  by  the  lecturer  in  the  rise  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England  and  the  life  of  Cromwell,  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I,  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
life  of  Washington.  All  the  great  enterprises  ot  hu- 
man life  are  connected  with  the  most  secret  things  ot 
human  character.  Public  opinion,  though  it  be  ideal, 
nay,  because  it  is  ideal,  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in 
the  world ;  its  progress  is  secret,  though  more  power- 
Ail  than  "lightning,  whirlwind  and  earthquake." 

Each  nation  has  its  soul,  the  knowledge  of  which 
can  alone  explain  its  history.  They  work  to-day,  and 
find  that  they  are  working  for  eternity.  As  iuftances, 
the  lecturer  mentioned  the  Hebrews,  Greece  and  Rome, 
Germany  three  centuries  ago,  and  Plymouth  colony. 
The  determining  influences  of  history  were  alluded  to  in 
a  graceful  manner,  under  the  he&d  of  court  intrigues, 
public  opinion,  political  parties,  religious  sects ,  the 
clergy,  the  progress  ot  science,  schools  taught  by  living 
teachers  and  deeds  of  humanity  and  religion.  The 
greatest  events  In  history  may  hinge  upon  a  single 
man's  fidelity  to  his  convictions  of  truth. 

We  are  all  acting  history.  We  do  not  know  bow 
near  to  us  may  dwell  the  loftiest  genius  and  the  brar- 
est  and  truest  souls. 

The  unwritten  life  of  an  age  may  become  the  soul  of 
the  history  of  all  coming  time. 

"  O,  small  beginnings!  ye  are  great  and  strong. 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain ; 
Ye  build  the  future  fUr,  ye  conquer  wrong; 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain." 

This  body  continued  its  sessions  during  the  day  on 
Saturday. 

Saturday  MoRNiirQ. 

Several  teachers  from  the  yicinity  of  Kingston,  with 


a  creditable  representation  f^om  Providence,  met  at 
the  Seminary.  The  room  was  comfortably  filled  during 
the  session. 

Mr.  N.  W.  DeMunn,  of  Providence,  in  the  chair, 
the  President  being  absent,  remarked  in  a  short  speech 
upon  the  importance  and  results  of  meetings  of  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  enconraging»the  teachers  present  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Institute. 

An  hour  and  a  half  was  sp6nt  in  an  animated  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject— "  Best  method  for  securing 
punctual  and  constant  attendance  at  school." 

Mr.  F.  B.  Snow,  of  Providence,  called  for  the  plain 
statement  of  the  evil  fi-om  teachers  present. 

Mr.  Geo.  Gardiner,  of  Kingston,  said  that  hit  aim 
was  to  make  the  school-room  pleasant,  but  this  plan 
failed  in  a  great  measure.  His  attendance  arersged 
only  two-thirds  of  the  number  registered.  His  great 
trouble  was  tardiness,  while  the  attendance  waA  very 
bad.  He  would  like  an  account  from  other  teachers  of 
their  experience. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Briggs,  of  Greenwich,  said  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  the  children  interested 
in  the  school,  and  to  make  the  sohool-room  pleasant; 
the  next,  to  influence  and  gain  the  influence  of  pa- 
rents. 

Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  ■  Wickford,  thought  that  a  good, 
commodious  and  pleasant  room,  with  windows  that 
admit  the  light,  was  of  first  importance.  He  had  tried 
various  means,  but  had  not  succeeded.  Some  pupils 
resided  to  far  f^om  school,  that  it  was  diflicult  for  them 
to  be  regular  and  punctual.  Bis  school  registered  T2, 
with  perhaps  an  attendance  of  60  per  cent.  He  hoped 
that  teachers  would  give  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Teflt,  of  Carolina  MUls,  thought  that  those  who 
lived  Ikrthest  f^om  school  were  there  earliest,  and  viee 
versa.  The  first  of  the  present  term  his  school  num- 
bered seventy  or  seventy-five.  The  average  was  00, 
more  or  less.  Recently,  the  average  is  very  fhll.  He 
ssserted  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  one  thing  would  do  as 
much  to  sustain  constant  and  regular  attendance  as  the 
system,  if  we  could  adopt  it,  of  making  a  regular  tax- 
ation every  term  for  every  scholar. 

Mr.  Thurber,  of  Providence,  generally  bad  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this  matter.  He  would  not  make  it  the  pri- 
mary, the  important  thing,  to  insist  too  strongly  on 
punctuality,  that  too  much  friction  might  be  avoided. 
He  was  never  troubled  with  absences.  But  all  theoii^ 
cumstanoes  of  his  school  are  such  ss  tend  to  secure 
good  attendance. 

Mr.  Snow  detailed  many  interesting  oircnmetances 
of  his  experience  in  country  and  dty  schools.  In  a 
certain  school,  his  pupils  were  compelled  to  brinfr  writ- 
ten excuses  in  case  of  absence,  to  secure  admission  into 
the  school-room.  Notes  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
parents,  informing  them  of  the  tardiness  or  absence  of 
their  children.  This  plan  succeeded,  as  an  agreement 
wss  made  with  parents,  a  majority  of  whom  were  In 
fkvorofit.  If  parents  co-operate  with  a  teacher,  the 
Judicious  use  of  the  rod  may  eradicate  the  evil.  Mr. 
Snow  related  a  case  of  this  kind  which  oocurred  in  his 
own  school,  the  efibcts  of  which  were  good.  He  relat- 
ed the  circumstances  of  an  appeal  to  the  self-reepeetof 
the  pupil,  in  a  case  of  slight  but  continued  tardiness. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Potter  proposed  to  awaken  the  curiosity 
of  children  by  proposing  questions  to  be  answered  and 
topics  to  be  discussed  at  a  time  a  few  minutes  previous 
to  0  o'clock  the  next  day.     There  ought  to  be 
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magnetio  inflaenee  in  eveiy  tesoher  to  draw  pupils  to 
him,  as  the  magnet  draws  iron  from  a  bowl  of  sand. 

Mr.  DeMonn  spoke  of  the  importance  of  interesting 
parents  in  the  necessity  of  punctuality.  He  was  op- 
posed to  keeping  children  after  school.  He  alluded  to 
the  inflaenoed  of  circumstances  upon  the  punctuality 
of  pupils,  exhorting  teachers  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
parents  by  Tiaiting  them. 

Ur.  Snow  recommended  all  to  speak  a  good  word  In 
ftror  of  school  regulations. 

BsT.  Dr.  Phelpe,  being  invited  by  the  President  to 
speak,  stated  a  new  aspect  of  the  case— the  influence  of 
punctuality  outside  of  the  school-room.  The  school- 
room is  the  nnrsery  for  life,  and  habits  formed  there 
are  the  habits  which  will  be  carried  out  in  after  life 
The  renerabie  gentleman  illustrated  this  truth  in  a  va- 
riety of  Instances,  referring  specially  to  the  results  of 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Barnes,  accompliahed  by  means  of 
habits  of  punctuality  and  early-rising.  Too  much  can 
not  be  said  of  the  importance  of  securing  habits  of 
punctuality  in  early  liie. 

Mr.  DeMunn  remarked  to  the  same  effect,  iostanoing 
the  example  of  a  man  formerly  Principal  of  a  young 
ladies'  school  in  Providence. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  hour  for  a^ournment  be  12.15 
and  for  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session  1.80. 

A  recess  occurred  at  11  o'clock. 

Tlie  author  of  the  poem  expected  to  be  read  at  this 
session  being  ab»ent,  Mr.  Potter  occupied  the  remain* 
ing  hour  in  an  animated  exercise  on  the  principles  of 
penmanship. 

Saturday  AFTKuvooir. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  a  little  later  than 
the  hour  appointed,  by  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
ten.  Discussion  was  begun  by  remarks  of  several  of 
the  members  on  the  question,  How  can  we  secure 
good  reading?  The  early  part  of  the  discussion  was 
unusually  animated. 

The  President  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Grosvenor  continued 
his  speech  recommending  tht  practice  of  the  sounds  of 
letters,  the  spelling  of  different  words  by  their  sounds, 
and  concert  reading. 

Mr.  Thnrber  stated  that  if  the  teachers  can  awake  in 
pupils  a  comprehension  and  understanding  ot  the 
points  in  their  reading,  they  invariably  read  well. 

Mr.  JLeaoh,  of  Kooky  Brook,  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  teaching  reading  to  be  the  want  of 
proper  text  books.  Pupils  should  have  books  treating 
of  fkmillar  subjects,  suitable  for  teaching  the  young, 
not  works  on  science. 

Mr.  Potter  made  some  animated  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  meeting,  recommending  fidelity  to  Ka- 
tnre  as  an  important  principle. 

The  Chair  Faid  the  only  way  in  which  a  child  should 
be  prepared  in  the  least  to  use  our  language  should  be 
hy  being  taught  constantly  to  use  it.  He  reviewed  the 
nflual  mode  of  teaching  young  pupils  to  read,  advo- 
oatlng  the  teaching  of  reading  by  sounds.  He  would 
eall  words  first  by  their  names,  calling  attention  to  the 
objects,  and  would  not  detain  a  pupil  in  the  mere 
enunciation  ot  twenty-six  letters  in  succsssion,  nor  in 
the  recitation  of  the  names  of  letters  to  which  no  cor- 
reqpondisg  idea  of  words  delivered  in  speech  can  be 


and  appealed  to  teachers  for  their  support  of  that 
journal. 

After  a  short  recess,  Mr.  Snow  resumed  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  reading.  He  dwelt  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  distinctness  of  enunciation  and  indicated 
methods  of  attaining  it.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  teach 
modulations  of  the  voice  before  pupils  are  taught  to 
speik  distinctly. 

A  colloquy  ensued  on  questions  proposed  by  mem- 
bers of  tue  Institute  concerningi  the  conduct  of 
reading  exercises,  and  difficulties  met  by  teachers  in 
teaching  reading. 

The  discussion  of  the  topio— best  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic— was  now  resumed.  The  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment  was  fixed  at  half-pa^t  five. 

Mr.  Tefft  would  have  pupils  learn  rules  word  for 
word,  though  he  knew  there  would  be  objection  to 
this  statement. 

The  President  challenged  the  last  speaker  to  write  a 
rule  for  a  complicated  example  which  he  dictated. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  continued  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Institute,  eliciting  some  kindly 
expressed  differences  of  opinion  from  the  disputants. 
The  burden  of  argument  seemed  to  show  that  rules  are 
not  always  applicable.  Mr.  DeMunn  took  the  floor 
and  gave  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  inefficiency  of 
rules  for  common  divisors  and  multiples. 

Mr.  Teft stated  as  the  discussion  closed  that  he  would 
never  teach  a  rule  without  giving  the  principles.  He 
would  teach  principles  first.  His  remarks,  as  he  ex- 
pected, provoked  opposition.  He  agreed  in  much  that 
the  President  had  said  in  relation  to  rules. 

The  following  resolution  unanimously  passed : 

JSesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  pre- 
sented to  Bev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  for  his  interestlr^g 
lecture ;  also  to  the  citizens  of  Kingston  Hill  for  the 
use  of  their  Court  Room,  andfortheir  liberal  hospitali- 
ty to  the  members  of  the  Institute;  also  to  Mr.  D.  G. 
Grosvenor  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Gardiner  for  their  active  in- 
terest in  furthering  the  object  of  its  meetings. 

After  speeches  by  Messrs.  Grosvenor  and  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Institute  adjourned. 

The  sojourn  of  the  Institute  at  Kingston,  was  a  sea* 
son  of  intellectual  activity  to  those  teachers  who  con- 
ducted and  listened  to  the  discussions.  More  solid, 
practical  thoughts  were  developed  than  at  any  rach 
meetingofthe  Institute  recently  held.  The  meeting 
was  specially  characterized  by  vigorous  speeches  from 
local  teachers,  who  evince  a  commendable  energy  and 
a  fund  of  information  fitted  lor  active  aud  effectual 
service,  es  instructors. 

Strangers  were  kindly  entertained  in  the  homes  of 
the  hospitable  people  ot  Kingston.  The  hospitality 
was  liberal,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  deserved. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  features  of  the  exercises 
was  the  colloquial  discussion  concerning  the  subjects 
of  reading  and  arithmetic,  in  the  afternoon. 


A  remark  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  reply,  provoked  are 
joinder  bom  the  Chair,  who  then  spoke  earnestly  in 
fhvor  of  sostaining  the  Bhods  Island  Schoo  lh  aster, 


The  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Board  of  School  Controllers  states  that 
there  are  under  control  of  the  Board,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  schools,  embracing  two  high 
schools,  fifty-four  grammar,  fifty-nine  secondary, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  primary,  and  fifty  un- 
classified. The  total  expenditure  of  1860  amount- 
ed to  $512,014. 
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CoMMCXiCATioNS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dreased  to  Hbnry  Cla&k,  Pawtuckct,  B.  1. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Critioisms  of  the  frees  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's Inaugural. 


"  The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occu- 
py and  possess  the  property  and  places  belong^in^  to  the 
government,  and  collect  the  duties  and  imposts ;  but 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  using'  of  force  against  or  among 
the  people  anytvhere." 

**  The  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense  of  per- 
fect security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and 
reflection." 

"  Plainly  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of 
anarchy.»»— The  Inaugural. 

One  interested  in  the  study  of  English  must  have 
been  amused  by  the  varying  opinions  of  the  press 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  President's  Inaugural. 
"Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  for  each 
editor's  expression  of  his  opinion,  they  should  be 
admitted  to  be  honest.  With  this  admission  in 
mind,  and  eschewing  any  intention  of  appealing 
to  the  partizan  feelings  of  any  reader  of  this  page, 
we  collect  a  few  passages  that  have  been  wafted 
to  our  table  from  the  sanctums  of  some  of  the 
leading  journalists.  It  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  titles  of  papers  quoted. 

Three  editors  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  the  a«ldrcss : 

"  The  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  brief,  is  wordy, 
and  though  verbose,  yet  not  clear." 

"  It  is  so  clearly  intended  to  admit  of  a  double,  or  even 
of  any  possible  interpretation,  that  many  will  content 
themselves  with  waiting  for  the  progress  of  events, '  in 
the  meanwhile  seeking  in  it  for  no  meaning  at  all." 

"  We  cannot  determine  from  the  address  whether  the 
new  administration  will  pursue  the  jjolicy  of  coercion  or 
of  conciliation ;  and  must  wait  its  development  in  its 
measures." 

Others  expressly  afErm  its  clearness  : 

"  It  was  wise  to  speak  frankly  and  make  himself  un- 
derstood." 

"  "We  recognize  the  clearness  of  idea,  and  the  forcible 
diction  which  we  have  learned  to  anticipate  when  he 
speaks  with  freedom  to  do  himself  justice." 

*'  It  is  the  language  of  a  good  man  in  earnest  upon  a 
momentous  subject  —  plain,  lucid,  compact,  capable  of 
but  one  meaning,  and  presenting  that  with  resistless 
force.    Everybody  can  understand  it," 

Of  the  varying  opinions,  some  of  the  more  ap- 
parent are  the  following  : 

<*  It  is  marked  throughout  by  consummate  ability,  a 
wise  and  prudent  sagacity  in  the  judgment  of  affairs,  a 
profound  appreciation  of  the  difHculties  and  dangers  of 


the  crisis,  a  calm,  self-possessed,  unflinching  courage, 
adequate  to  any  emergency,  a  kind  and  conciliatory  tem- 
per, and  the  most  earnest,  sincere  and  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution." 

*»  We  regret  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  message 
injures  the  Union  cause  everywhere  in  the  border  States, 
and  strengthens  secession  in  all  quarters." 

"  It  bears  marks  of  indecision,  and  yet  of  strong  eoer  - 
cion  proclivities,  with  serious  doubts  whether  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  gratify  them." 

"  The  firmness  with  which  he  avows  his  determination 
to  obey  the  simple  letter  of  his  duty,  must  command  the 
respect  of  the  whole  country,  while  it  carries  conviction 
of  his  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  of  his  courage  to  en- 
force it  " 

And  80  the  verdicts  swing  back  and  forth.  As 
the  opinions  quoted  above  proceed  from  men  un- 
doubtedly acquainted  with  the  power  of  language, 
the  nearest  general  conclusion  —  all  the  conclusion 
we  could  reach  —  after  reading  them,  is,  that  im- 
pressions by  means  of  the  clearest  intellectual 
vision  may  vary  essentially  according  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  man*s  political  belief. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
A  Concealed  Fault. 


A  sentence  in  Southey's  account  of  Henry  Kirke 
White,  illustrates  a  grammatical  error  not  always 
noticed.  It  is  in  the  use  of  an  improper  predicate 
in  connection  with  "  there,"  an  expletive.  Mr. 
Southey  speaking  of  the  early  education  of  Henry, 
says: 

"  It  was  considered  a  great  thing  for  him  to  bo  at  so 
good  a  school,  yet  there  was  some  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  less  advantageous  to  him  than  it  might  have 
been." 

The  error  will  be  recognized  if  a  certain  part  of 
the  sentence  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  form,  as :  — 
Some  circumstances  was  there  which  rendered  it 
less  advantageous  to  him  than  it  might  have  been. 
Circumstances  was. 

This  fault  is  so  covered  by  means  of  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  sentence,  that  the  best  extem- 
pore speakers  are  betrayed  into  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  so  often  committed  by  writers  as  by  speakers. 
It  consists  in  always  giving  to  the  verb  the  singular 
number,  when  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  it 
occurs  is  introduced  by  the  word  there.  **  There  " 
is  not  properly  a  noun  but  an  adverb,  so  that  the 
verb  depends  for  its  number  on  its  subject,  another 
word. 

The  following  sentences  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose are  added  for  illustration.  They  are  all  prob- 
ably correct  on  this  point : 

There  trere  many  people  at  the  ball.  There  teas  a 
great  number  of  guests  at  the  wedding.  There  nvut 
plenty  of  roses  in  bloom.  There  tcare  roses  blooming  in 
the  window. 
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Prof.  TiBohendorf 'B  Sinai  Bible. 

[From  a  notice  in  the  New  Engkmder  of  a  de- 
scriptire  pamphlet  published  by  Professor  Tischen- 
dorf,  entitled,  NoiUia  Editionis  Codicis  Bibliorum 
Siniatici,'] 

"  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  inter- 
est which  was  excited,  some  eighteen  months  since, 
by  the  announcement,  that  a  very  ancient  manu- 
script of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  had  been 
discovered  in  the  East  by  Prof.  Tischendorf.  We 
have,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  recently  received 
from  Leipsic,  a  detailed  account  of  this  manuscript, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  found,  together 
with  an  encouraging  assurance  that  it  will  soon  be 
published.  One  can  scarcely  read  the  author's 
simple  story,  without  partaking  in  his  own  joyful 
feelings,  and  uniting  in  his  expression  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  this  gift  to  the  church.  He  had  been 
enabled  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia  to  make  a  third  journey  to  the  Orient,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1869,  and  was  making  a 
short  visit  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Mount  Sinai,  where,  some  fifteen  years  before,  he 
had  discovered  certain  fragments  of  a  most  ancient 
codex  of  the  Septuagint  version.  On  the  fourth 
of  February,  1869,  the  very  day  on  which  he  had 
made  arrangements  for  an  early  departure  for 
Egypt,  he  happened  to  be  walking  with  the  stew- 
ard of  the  monastery.  The  conversation  turned 
quite  naturally  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  au- 
thor's labors  and  investigations.  The  mind  of  his 
companion  being  awakened  to  interest  by  the  con- 
rersation,  he  informed  the  author,  on  their  return 
from  their  walk  together,  that,  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, he  himself  had  a  copy  of  the  Septuagint, 
and,  as  they  entered  the  room,  he  presented  it  to 
him,  as  it  was,  rolled  up  in  a  cloth.  Tischendorf 
unrolled  the  cloth,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment 
and  delight,  not  only  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  also  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, without  even  the  smallest  part  wanting,  to- 
gether with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  a  fragment 
of  the  Shepard  of  Hermas — and  that  too  the  very 
codex  which,  so  early  as  1855,  he  had  declared  to 
be  the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  on 
parchment,  which  still  survive.  So  overjoyed  was 
he,  that,  unable  to  sleep,  he  spent  the  night  in 
transcribing  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  then,  on 
on  the  following  day,  he  obtained  consent  of  the 
monks  to  have  the  manuscript  forwarded  to  him 
at  Cairo.  After  his  arrival  there,  he  further  per- 
suaded them  to  present  it,  through  himself,  as  a 
gift  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  thus  it  was 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  By  the  merest  accident,  as  it  seemed,  had  it 
been  preserved  from  destruction,  at  the  first,  as  a 
useless  thing,  and  then  again,  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent, did  it  become  known  to  this  critical  scholar. 
by  whose  means  it  will  now  be  made  the  property 
of  the  world.  We  have  abundant  reason  for  thank 
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fulness,  that  these  seeming  accidents  were  all  real- 
ly ordered  of  the  Divine  Providence  and  goodness, 
so  that  after  hope  had  almost  died  away,  the  trea- 
sure was  at  length  so  wonderfully  discovered. 

"Of  the  manuscript  itself  the  author  gives  a  de- 
scription, and  adds,  at  the  same  time,  some  pages 
of  the  text  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  contains  a 
portion  of  the  Chronicles,  the  poetical  books  from 
Job  to  the  Song  of  Solomon  inclusive,  Isaiah,  with 
a  portion  of  Jeremiah,  the  Minor  Prophets,  with 
the  exception  of  Hosea,  Amos  and  Micah ;  and  of 
the  Apocryphal  books,  Tobit,  Judith,  a  portion  of 
the  Maccabees,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  Ecdesl- 
asticus.  We  have  not  given  the  order  of  succes- 
sion here,  but,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  have, 
first,  the  four  Gospels ;  secondly,  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  that  to  the  Hebrews  being  placed  between 
tA  second  to  the  l^hessalonians  and  the  first  to 
Timothy ;  thirdly,  the  Act*t  of  the  Apostles ;  fourth- 
ly, the  Catholic  Epistles ;  fifthly,  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  finally  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  with  fragments 
of  the  Shepherd. 

**  The  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  the  manu- 
script are  presented  briefly,  and  the  conclusion  de- 
rived from  them  is,  that  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  it  was  written  as  early  as  the  fourth  centu- 
ry. Thereupon  follows  a  list  of  the  readings  of 
this  codex  in  a  large  number  of  passages,  in  the 
different  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  au- 
thor promises  to  have  the  complete  work  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1862  —  that  being  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Russian  Empire  —  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  eve- 
rywhere be  received  with  a  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  generous  favor  of  the  Emperor,  without  which 
the  discovery  would  never  have  been  made,  and  of 
that  liberality  through  which  he  now  offers  it  freely 
to  the  universities  of  every  land. 

**  The  remaining  portions  of  the  pamphlet,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  title,  we  pass  over  without 
especial  notice.  The  great  interest  and  value 
which  the  work  has,  is,  of  course,  its  promise  of 
the  future,  and  we  wait  as  patiently  as  we  can,  till 
that  promise  is  fulfilled.  Meanwhile  we  would 
urge  all,  who  may  find  the  opportunity,  to  exam- 
ine what  Tischendorf  has  here  given  us.  That 
opportunity  will  of  course  be  found  rather  in  our 
public  libraries,  than  through  a  purchase  of  the 
pamphlet  by  individual  scholars." 


ArouBTiN  Eugene  Sc&ibe,  a  distinguished 
French  author,  is  dead.  He  had  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  His  last  work  was  a  eomio  opera. 
La  Cireasiimne,  the  music  of  which  was  written 
by  Auber,  himself  over  eighty  years  old. 


The  effect  of  the  crisis  on  literature  is  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  books  published,  and  give 
time  for  authors  to  prepare  works  for  future  dissem? 
ination. 
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A    SFLEITDID    OFFEB.  * 

Wb  offer  to  any  person  who  will  send  ub  the 
names  of  eight  new  subsc&ibbbs,  with  the  mo- 
ney enclosed,  (one  dollar  for  each  subscriber)  a 
copy  of  that  magnificent  standard  work,  Lippin- 
oott*8  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  price 
$6.00.  By  a  little  exertion  every  teacher  may  own 
this  indispensable  help  for  the  student. 


Obituary. 

It  is  with  pain  we  are  called,  upon  to  record  4he 
death  of  David  Mabch  Wabben,  Esq.,  who  was 
becoming  well  known  among  educators  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  most  excellent  series  of  school  geogra- 
phies. He  died  in  Baltimore,  March  10th,  1861, 
at  the  early  age  of  41. 

He  left  Philadelphia  in  February  to  pass  a  few 
days  with  a  brother,  hoping  to  regain  his  strength, 
already  impaired,  as  his  friends  believed,  by  the 
perplexities  arising  from  the  embarrassed  condi- 
tion of  the  firm  to  which  he  belonged. 

It  was  in  Baltimore,  that  he  first  learned  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  he  was  fast  sinking  under  a  fa- 
tal organic  disease. 

His  death,  so  unexpected  to  himself  and  his 
ftiends,  has  deprived  the  cause  of  education  of  an 
earnest  and  faithful  laborer.  He  had  made  geo- 
graphy a  special  study  for  many  years.  The  results 
of  his  labor  appeared  first  in  the  form  of  Warren's 
Physical  Geography, —  a  work  which  received  high 
encomiums  from  scholars  and  naturalists  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  work  was  followed  by 
his  Common  School  Geography — a  book  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  schools,  as  its  ex- 
tensive use  abundantly  proves.  This  was  followed 
by  his  Primary.  In  this,  by  a  simple  and  pleasing 
introduction,  in  which  the  beginner  is  supposed  to 
travel  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  elements 
of  geography  are  unfolded.  This  introduction,  is 
then  followed  by  an  easy  development  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  study. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  Mr, 
Warren's  views  of  elementary  instruction  than  are 
embodied  in  the  introduction  just  alluded  to. 

Socially,  he  was  cordial,  frank,  and  always  ani- 
mated in  conversation.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of 
surrounding  himself  with  a  multitude  of  friends, 
and  herein  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  in  the  busi- 
ness to  which  he  devoted  himself.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  infant  child  to  mourn  his  loss.  We  un- 
derstand that  he  had  in  manuscript  other  contri- 
butions to  his  favorite  subject,  which  we  hope  ere 
long  may  be  given  to  the  public. 


The  Pbizb  Essay,— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  to  our  readers,  entire,  the  excellent  prize 
essay  by  our  fellow  laborer  who  has  charge  of  the 
philological  department  of  our  journal.  We  think 
it  a  fair  exponent  of  the  rare  ability  of  Its  author. 
We  hope  that  all  who  read  will  be  ready  to  concur 
in  our  opinion  of  its  just  merits.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  others  which  evince  much 
talent  of  unusual  excellence. 

We  can  hardly  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
the  other  inducement  which  we  offer,  to  any  who 
will  send  us  eight  new  subscribers  with  the  money. 
The  work  which  is  here  offered  contains  a  notice 
and  the  proper  pronunciation  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  places,  with  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  information  respcting  the  countries,  &c., 
in  every  portion  of  the  globe.  Also,  a  complete 
etymological  vocabulary  of  geographical  names, 
and  many  other  valuable  features  to  be  found  in  no 
other  gazetteer  in  the  English  language.  It  con- 
tains over  2000  pages,  and  is  really  one  of  the  most 
desirable  helps  to  the  teacher,  student,  or  business 
man,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  are  pleas- 
ed to  find  that  some  are  taking  advantage  of  our 
prize. 


In  a  late  number  of  Lewis's  Gymnastics  there  is 
an  excellent  extract  upon  the  subject  of  tleep, 
which  affords  much  information  upon  that  much 
abused  blessing.  It  is  there  stated  that  he  who 
reaches  the  bounds  set  to  his  life  by  the  scriptures, 
(seventy  years)  will  have  spent  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  of  this  in  the  arms  of  morpheus.  This 
granted,  how  important  is  sweet,  refreshing  sleep 
to  a  vigorous,  healthy  constitution.  We  recollect 
not  long  since  of  bemg  in  a  little  hamlet  where 
was  held  the  anniversary  of  the  hundredth  birth- 
day of  one  of  its  citizens,  a  man  of  ordinary  sta- 
tion in  life,  who  had  lived  to  see  his  children's 
children  arrive  to  manhood.  Upon  this  festive  oc- 
casion services  were  held  in  the  village  church, 
and  the  veteran  of  twenty-five  quartemions  walk- 
ed, unassisted,  one  mile  to  the  church  and  return- 
ed. A  friend  talking  with  him  one  day,  inquired 
how  he  had  managed  to  reach  that  age  with  such  a 
physical  constitution  left  to  his  command,  he  re- 
plied :  *<  Regular  eating  and  sleeping."  We  think 
it  hardly  likely  that  many  will  reach  that  age,  even 
with  the  proper  amount  of  sleep,  yet  we  doubt  not 
his  great  longevity  must  in  a  measure  be  placed  to 
that  account. 

To  the  effectual  success  of  their  calling  no  per- 
son needs  regular  sleep  and  a  proper  amount  of  it 
more  than  the  school  teacher.  The  school-room 
wears  a  different  aspect  to  the  eyes  which  have 
had  a  full  night's  repose.  Much  of  the  nervous- 
ness, and  haggard  looks,  and  fretty  outbursts  come 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  amount  of  quiet  sleep. 
We  have  some  ground  of  fear  that  the  stress  which 
is  frequently  laid  upon  the  habit  of  early  rising 
may  have  depreciated  to  no  small  degree  ^e  real 
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worth  of  repose.  William  M.  Cornell,  M.  D.,  of 
PhiUdelphla,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded, 
thinks  "that  the  most  frequent  and  immediate 
cause  of  insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
to  guard  against,  is  the  want  of  sleep."  ''Indeed," 
says  he,  **  so  rarely  do  we  see  a  recent  case  of  in 
sanity  that  is  not  preceded  by  want  of  sleep,  that 
it  is  regarded  as  almost  a  sure  precursor  of  mental 
derangement." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ''When  shall  we 
sleep  ?  our  Maker  has  settled  that  point  when  he 
made  da;  and  night."  Indeed,  we  think  this  ques- 
tion about  as  deep  as  one  asked  by  an  inventor  of 
hiffhly  illuminating  substances,  who  had  made 
many  attempts  to  find  the  *'  cheapest  light,"  went 
into  a  chemical  analysts,  and  pondered  upon  the 
comparatiTe  illuminating  properties  of  water  gas 
and  the  '*  light  of  other  days."  The  conclusion 
was  that  there  would  be  some  haziness  or  foggy 
properties  attending  the  latter.  Franklin  told  the 
Parisians  the  American  people  learned  "  that  it  is 
cheaper  burning  day  light  than  candle  light." 

Says  the  author  of  the  same  treatise :  **  We  knew 
an  individual  who  possessed  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  an  unusual  vigor,  and  presented  the  char- 
acteristic mafks  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body, 
though  he  once  occupied  a  prominent  professor's 
chair  in  one  of  our  first  theological  seminaries, 
and,  both  from  his  position,  and  having  reared  a 
large  family,  must  have  been  exposed  to  much 
company,  yet  his  testimony  upon  this  point  was : 
'  I  have  always  been  a  good  sleeper.  Whatever 
company  may  be  at  my  house,  when  nine  o'clock 
comes,  I  uniformly  take  my  light,  bid  them  good 
night,  and  retire.' "  For  the  remainder  of  this 
most  interesting  discussion  we  refer  to  the  Educa- 
tor, a  monthly  journal  printed  at  Pittsburg,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  very  ably  edited. 


Thb&b  is  no  department  of  school  instruction 
which  has  suffered  more  neglect  than  the  subject 
of  reading.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the 
schools  of  Providence,  and  no  doubt  throughout 
the  whole  State,  we  are  more  deficient  in  read- 
ing than  any  other  department.  This  is  in  a  mea- 
sure true.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  teach  reading 
to  meet  the  views  of  all  classes  of  educated  men. 
In  no  general  degree  is  the  taste  of  scholars  alike 
in  this  imiK>rtant  branch  of  instruction. 

One  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  this  art 
is  the  want  of  a  suitable  voice.  This  should  be 
first  of  all  cultivated.  No  person  can  read  to  the 
edification  of  any  number  of  persons  without  a 
voice  to  produce  the  required  intonations  and  in- 
flections. This  must  be  cultivated  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  pupil's  course.  If  you  attempt  to 
train  the  voice  of  an  adult  you  will  in  a  great  de- 
gree fall  on  account  of  the  natural  embarrassment 
of  age.  No  advanced  pupil  can  yield  to  the  power 
of  imitation  which  is  requisite  to  the  subduing  and 
training  of  the  vocal  organs.     First  get  a  voice 


from  the  pupil  of  the  primary  or  intermediate. 
Then,  as  the  powers  of  intellect  increase  and  the 
ability  of  appreciating  the  sentiment  of  an  author 
gains  strength,  cultivate  the  habit  of  giving  force 
and  meaning  to  the  sense  of  the  subject.  Like  the 
art  of  singing,  the  pupil  must  first  learn  the  scale 
of  vocal  seunds,  as  well  as  their  offices,  and  then 
he  may  study  the  soul  of  the  production. 

Teachers,  do  these  ideas  meet  your  approbation  ? 
if  not,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Who  will  send  us  an 
article  upon  this  subject  ?  Please  give  us  a  bit  of 
your  own  experience  in  this  direction.  We  know 
of  many  teachers  who  are  capable  of  throwing  fioods 
of  light  upon  this  subject. 


The  Biver  of  Speeoh. 

Thkub  flows  a  river  through  the  earth. 
From  hills  of  heaven  it  hath  its  birth ; 
Through  all  the  lands  that  speech  hath  gone, 
For  men  to  float  their  thoughts  upon. 

Some  send  rich  fleets  of  myxrh  and  gold. 
Ships  argosied  with  gems  untold ; 
And  though  the  men  upon  the  shore 
Bind  them  upon  their  hearts,  the  store, 
Like  prophet's  oil,  grows  more  and  more« 

And  some  send  flowers  tmm  fairy  lands, 
That  float  to  Uttle  children's  hands ; 
And  some  —  alas  !  that  this  should  be— 
Send  ships  that  sail  to  meet  the  sea. 
Beneath  the  pirate's  flag  of  black. 
With  wreck  and  rapine  on  their  track. 

And  some  send  idle  straws  alons ; 
And  some  rich  seeds,  that  may  be  sown 
In  quiet  creeks  J  for  they  will  rise 
Dear  flowers  to  aching  hearts  and  eyes. 

And  some  send  holy  words  that  shed 
A  strange  light  on  the  river's  bed  — 
A  light  so  steady,  earnest,  fair, 
You  almost  think  God's  stars  are  there. 

Long  years  ago,  past  ships  and  stars, 

A  fleet  sailed  through  the  Eastern  bars, 

And  on  the  wave  a  heavenly  spell, 

A  silent  consecration  fell  ; 

The  stream  grew  holy  as  it  bore 

Christ's  spoken  thoughts  from  shore  to  shore. 


We  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school 
committees  to  the  advertisement  of  Samuel  S.  ft 
William  Wood,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
We  hav^  received  from  the  enterprising  publishers 
that  indispensable  **  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars," which  we  shall  notice  more  fully  next 
month. 


Wb  have  a  bow  and  a  bunch  of  thanks  to  that 
cordial  friend  of  Thb  Schoolxasteb,  who  sent  as 
seven  new  subscribers  in  one  missive.  Were  it 
not  for  his  proverbial  modesty  we  would  publicly 
expose  him.  "If  he  does  it  again  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  treat  it  seriously,"  as  the  teacher  says. 
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CoKUumoATiONS  for  this  Department,  if  relating  to 
the  higher  branches,  ehould  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boas, 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  K.  W.  DbMunn,  Providence. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
InTolution. 

Wb  giTe  below  a  few  special  rules  and  iUustra- 
tions  for  the  squaring  of  numbers.  In  doing  so,  we 
do  not  claim  originality  for  them ;  but  simply  de- 
sire to  bring  the  subject  of  involution  before  those 
teachers  who  may  not  have  access  to  such  authors 
as  have  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  special  manner. 

The  following  are  brief  rules  for  squaring  num- 
bers less  than  100;  and  we  limit  the  numbers  to 
less  than  100,  because,  by  the  rules,  we  can  obtain 
the  square  mentally. 

RtUe  Fint,  Square  the  left-hand  figure,  under 
which,  one  place  to  the  right,  place  twice  the  pro- 
duct of  the  two  figures ;  and  under  this  last  pro- 
duct write  the  square  of  the  right-hand  figure,  one 
place  still  ftirther  to  the  right,  and  add  the  num- 
bers thus  written. 

EXAMPLE. 

What  Is  the  square  of  84  ? 
8s  =  64 
Twice  8x4=    64 
4«  =      16 

Square  of  64        =  7066 

In  the  same  way  square  76, 87, 99,  27,  47.  23,  89, 
&c. 

The  following  rule  will  apply  for  numbers  be- 
tween 60  X  60 : 

Ruie.  Add  the  right-hand  figure  to  the  square 
of  the  left-hand  figure,  and  on  the  right  of  this 
number  place  the  square  of  the  right-hand  figure, 
preceded  by  a  (0)  if  less  than  10. 

EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  square  of  6&  ? 

In  the  above  manner  square  61,  62,  63,  64,  57, 

68,  69. 
To  square  any  number  ending  with  the  figure  6 : 
Bejecting  the  6,  multiply  the  remaining  number 

by  itself  increased  by  1,  and  to  the  right  of  the 

product  place  the  square  of  6. 

EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  square  of  326  ? 

32x(32-i-y^=l(W6|^105e2o. 

In  the  same  manner  square  126,  76,  96,  466, 726, 
1266,  &c. 


Algebraical  Quebtion.— There  are  four  num- 
bers in  geometrical  progression,  the  second  of 
which  is  less  than  the  fourth  by  24 ;  and  the  sum 
of  the  extremes,  is  to  the  sum  of  the  means,  as  7 
to  8.    What  are  the  numbers  ?  a.  f.  x. 


From  the  Mathematical  Monthly. 
A  Loffioal  Outline  of  Arlthmetio. 

One  great  error  in  our  systems  of  elementary 
instruction  is  the  lack  of  logical  method.  With 
the  desire  of  lending  a  word  toward  the  correction 
of  this  error,  we  present  the  following  logical  out- 
line of  arithmetic. 

All  numerical  ideas  begin  with  the  unit.  It  is 
the  origin,  the  basis  of  arithmetic.  The  unit  can 
be  increased  and  divided,  hence  arise  numbers  and 
fractions.  Every  number  is  a  tyntheaU,  every  frac- 
tion the  result  of  an  aruUyaia.  When  by  synthesis 
we  have  obtained  a  number,  by  analysis  we  may 
pass  to  a  small  number  *,  hence  numbers  can  be  in- 
creased and  diminished,  and  these  are  the  only 
operations  to  which  they  may  be  subjected.  All 
other  processes  are  merely  modifications  of,  or 
based  upon,  these  fundamental  ones. 

To  determine  when  and  how  to  increase,  and 
when  and  how  to  diminish,  we  employ  a  process  of 
reasoning  called  comparison.  This  reasoning  pro« 
cess  also  gives  rise  to  several  particular  arithme- 
tical processes.  Arithmetic  of  whole  numbers— ^ 
and  the  same  obtains  with  fractions— is  therefore 
reduced  to  the  two  general  processe^f  synthesis 
and  analysis,  these  to  be  controlled  by  the  logic  of 
comparison.    Let  us  briefly  glance  at  each. 

A  general  synthesis  is  addition.  Multiplication 
is  a  special  case  of  addition,  in  which  the  numbers 
to  be  added  are  equal,  — the  sum  in  this  case  being 
distinguished  by  the  term  product,  Comi>osite 
numbers,  formed  by  the  synthesis  of  factors ;  mul- 
tiples formed  by  the  synthesis  of  particular  factors, 
and  involution,  requiring  a  product  of  equal  fac- 
tors, are  all  included  under  multiplication. 

A  general  analysis  is  called  subtraction.  Divi- 
sion is  a  special  analysis,  in  which  equal  numbers 
are  successively  subtracted,  with  the  additional 
object  of  ascertaining  how  many  times  such  sub- 
tractions may  be  performed.  Factoring  is  a  spe- 
cial case  of  division,  in  which  many  or  all  of  the 
divisors  of  a  member  are  required;  evolution  a 
special  case  of  factoring,  in  which  one  of  sereral 
equal  factors  is  required ;  and  common  divisor,  a 
case  of  factoring  in  which  some  common  factor  of 
several  numbers  is  required. 

In  comparing  numbers  we  observe  we  may  pass 
from  one  to  another  of  different  species  under  the 
same  genus,  and  thus  we  have  reduction.  By 
comparison  we  obtain  ratio,  arithmetical  and  geo- 
metrical, from  the  first  of  which,  by  a  further  com- 
parison, arises  arithmetical  progression  ;  and  from 
the  second  we  obtain,  in  a  similar  manner,  propor- 
tion and  geometrical  progression. 

Thus  we  derive  a  complete  outline  of  the  science 
of  numbers.  The  rest  of  antiemetic  consists  of 
the  solution  of  problems,  either  real  or  theoretic, 
and  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  applica- 
tions of  numbers.     Arithmetic  is  therefore  pure 
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and  applied,  or  abstract  and  concrete.    The  fol- 
lowing is  our  logical  outline  of  arithmetic  :  — ' 
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It  is  beliered  that  the  above  riew  of  arithmetic 
must  tend  to  simpUfj  the  subject,  and  that  much 
clearer  notions  of  the  science  will  be  obtained 
when  these  philosophical  relations  are  understood. 
~-Edwabd  Brooks,  Prof,  of  Math,,  State  Nor- 
mal  School,  MiUenvilU,  Pa, 


SoLTB  the  following  equations  : 

(1.)  »^(a  +  «)  +  V(«-*)  =  *- 

(2.)  «^(a  +  a:)  +  *V(a-a:)=.6. 

(3.)  \(a  +  «)  +  »^(a-a?)=:6. 

(4.)    Given,  to  find  x  and  y  by  direct  elimination, 
and  without  resorting  to  Homer's  method, 
a«>^»  +  a«  =  244,    a^y^  +  o;"^**  2196. 
(5.)  a!»  —  2«»  +  a;  — 132  =  0. 

(6.)  a!«  +  2«^+  12*+  11a:*  —102  =  0. 

(7.)  Find  the  arc  whose  sine  is  half  the  tangent 
of  twice  the  are. 

(8.  Required  to  find  the  greatest  rectangle  in- 
scribed between  two  concentric  circles  whose  radii 
are  given,  R  the  greater,  r  the  less. 


QTTBSTIOirS    FOB 

Mxitttn  €xaminatlonj5/ 

Communications  fox  this  Department  should  b«  ad- 
drassed  to  A.  J.  MANOHBSTBa,  ProTldeoce. 


No.  1.  A  tells  the  truth  3  times  in  4 ;  B  4  times 
in  6 ;  and  C  6  times  in  7 :  What  is  the  probability 
of  an  event  which  A  and  B  assert  and  C  denies  ? 
— OAid  Journal  of  Proffre$s» 


AKITHMBTIO. 

1.  Multiply  26.07  by  1.001,  add  to  the  product 
400.10,  divide  the  sum  by  .004,  subtract  from  the 
quotient  99009.09,  call  the  remainder  dollars,  and 
tell  how  many  boxes  of  tea,  each  holding  80  lbs. 
and  worth  50  cents  a  lb.,  can  be  purchased. 

1.03J      77-9J         [5-9        28^  J 

3.  Reduce  6-11  of  an  acre  to  whole  numbers  of 
lower  denominations. 

4.  A  note  for  $860.60,  dated  Jan.  10th,  1860, 
and  payable  in  90  days,  was  discounted  at  a  bank 
March  1st,  1860.  When  did  it  become  due,  and 
what  sum  was  received  on  it,  money  being  worth 
6|  per  cent.  ? 

6.  I  purchased  $200  worth  of  goods,  cash  pay- 
ment, and  after  keeping  them  6  months,  I  sold 
them  at  an  advance  of  12J  per  cent,  of  the  first 
cost    What  was  my  gain  per  cent.  ? 

6.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  payable  in  four 
months  be  written,  that  when  discounted  at  a  bank 
money  enough  may  be  received  to  purchase  a  house- 
lot  8  rods  long.  115  ft  6  in.  wide,  and  worth  at  the 
rate  of  $6000  per  acre  ? 

7.  I  sent  to  my  agent  $1026  to  invest  in  cotton, 
at  8  cts.  a  lb.,  first  deducting  his  commission  of 
1|  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  How  many 
bales,  each  weighing  600  lbs.,  did  he  purchase  ? 

8.  I  purchased  goods  at  16)  per  cent,  less  than 
their  real  worth,  and  sold  them  for  8(  per  cent,  less 
than  their  real  worth.  What  was  my  gain  per 
cent.  ? 

9.  A  certain  window  contains  16  panes  of  glass. 
The  distance  between  the  opposite  comers  of  each 
pane  is  5  inches  more  than  the  length  of  the  pane. 
Required  the  number  of  sq.  ft.  of  glass  in  the 
window  if  each  pane  is  16  inches  wide. 

10.  Divide  $2610  among  A,  B,  C  and  D  so  that 
when  A  receives  $6  B  shall  receive  $3^,  and  C  shall 
receive  three-fifths  of  a  dollar  when  A  receives  ^, 
and  D  shall  receive  $1^  when  B  receives  $2j|. 

OBAMMA^ 

1.  Write  the  plurals  of  a,  x,  t,  s,  9, 47,  $,  +,  o, 
0. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  plural  of  brother,  ox, 
chimney,  bureau,  wife,  and  the  possessive  singular 
and  plural  of  conscience,  chimney,  foz,  niece,  hero. 

Write  the  full  declension  of  eagle,  vaUey, 
which,  thou  and  p. 

4.  Parse  yours  in  the  sentence  —  This  book  is 
yours. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  heed,  flee,  seek, 
need,  shed,  plead,  shake,  knead,  creep,  think,  and 
state  which  are  regular  and  which  irregular. 
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6.  Analyze  the  Mntence -^  My  teacher  whom  I 
respect  givet  me  good  counsel, 

7.  What  is  a  timplct  a  complex  and  a  compound 
sentence  ?  Give  an  example  of  each.  When  is  a 
proposition  a  sentence,  and  when  not  ? 

8.  Point  out  the  difference  between  an  adjective 
and  an  adjective  element,  and  give  an  example  of 
an  adjective  clause. 

9.  Write  five  sentences— the  first  containing 
whom,  feminine  gender,  plu.  num.;  the  second 
whichy  plu.  num.,  obj.  case;  the  third  thaty  second 
per.,  sing.  num. ;  the  fourth  wJiat,  plu.  num.,  sec- 
ond person ;  the  fifth  which,  sing,  num.,  nom.  case. 

10.  Correct  the  following  sentences  that  are  in- 
correct, and  parse  the  words  in  Italics : 

The  same  kind  of  apples  were  bought  yesterday. 
He  hadn't  ought  to  do  it. 

The  men  which  refused  to  work  were  discharged. 
There  has  never  passed  any  unkind  words  be- 
tween you  and  /,  that  I  know  of. 

OEOO&APHY. — "SfOTLTH.  AMEB.IOA. 

I.  1.  Name  the  State  last  admitted  into  the 
Union.  2.  Name  its  capital  and  three  of  its  chief 
towns. 

11.  1.  Begin  at  the  Open  Polar  Sea,  and  name 
in  order  ten  bays.  2.  Five  sounds.  3.  Five  gulfs. 
4.  Five  straits.    6.  Ten  capes. 

III.  1.  GHve  the  lat.  of  the  extreme  northern 
and  southern  points.  2.  The  long,  of  the  eastern 
and  western  points. 

IV.  1.  Name  (in  order)  ten  rivers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope.  2.  Five  of  the  Pacific  slope.  3.  Ten  of 
the  Central  plain.  4.  Ten  that  have  their  sources 
near  the  highest  mountain  peak  of  the  Alleghany 
system.  6,  Five  that  rise  near  Pike's  and  Long's 
Peaks.  6.  Five  that  rise  near  mounts  Brown  and 
Hooker. 

v.    Bound  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

VI.  Trace  the  water  route  from  the  capital  of 
Tennessee  to  Providence,  R.  I. 

VII.  Name  five  mountain  chains,  and  10  peaks. 

VIII.  1.  Name  the  cultivated  products  of  the 
northern  third  of  the  United  States.  2.  Of  the 
■outhern  third.  3.  Of  the  middle  third.  4.  What 
causes  this  variety  ? 

IX.  Trace  the  water  route  from  Chicago  to 
Washington. 

X.  Name  and  locate  twenty  of  th  e  largest  cities. 

SPBLLINO. 

Inaccessible,  intelligible,  impassable,  incompati- 
ble, contemptible,  indispensable,  discernible,  irri- 
table, incomparable,  impeachable,  divisible,  allege- 
able,  irretrievable,  forcible,  noticeable,  infallible, 
conceivable,  malleable,  indelible,  ineffable,  amica- 
ble, appreciable,  acquirable,  susceptible,  immova- 
ble, ascertainable,  inexhaustible,  available,  incor- 
rigible, infiammable,  irresistible,  edible,  change- 
able, horrible,  ratable,  legible,  affable,  irascible, 
peaceable,  indigestible,  fiexible,  palpable,  blama- 
ble,  available,  trisyllable,  liquable,  pleasurable, 
feasible,  crucible,  laudable. 


Natural   Science* 

CoMMumOATiONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  I.  F.  Cadt,  Warren. 


For  the  Bohoolmaster. 
Freparation  of  Objects  for  the  Miorowiope. 

A  few  simple  implements  and  inexpensive  mate- 
rials are  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  a  large 
class  of  objects  for  microscopic  observation.  A 
small,  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  an  ounce  of 
Canada  balsam,  another  containing  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  camphene  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  a  third 
containing  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  a  watch- 
glass  or  two,  a  couple  of  fine  needles  set  in  han- 
dles, for  convenience  in  handling  small  objects, 
two  or  three  bristles,  having  their  ends  deft,  set  in 
the  same  manner  to  be  used  as  forceps  for  the  same 
purpose,  a  pair  of  delicate  brass  forceps,  a  sharp 
penknife,  a  supply  of  glass  slips,  two  inches  long 
and  one  half  an  inch  wide  for  a  small  microscope, 
or  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide  for  an  in- 
strument of  larger  size,  a  spring  '*  clothes  nip," 
for  handling  these  when  heated,  and  an  alcohol 
or  kerosene  lamp  to  accomplish  the  heating  pro- 
cess, will  constitute  a  sufficient  outfit  to  employ 
the  experimenter  for  weeks  and  months  in  his  in- 
vestigations. In  some  instances  a  small  bottle  of 
olive  oil  will  also  be  found  convenient  to  be  em- 
ployed in  giving  transparency  to  objects.  For  an 
extended  series  of  observations  other  articles  will 
be  required,  such  as  various  acids,  glycerine,  gold 
size,  &c.,  as  well  as  machines  for  cutting  thin  seo 
tions  of  bone,  horn,  wood  and  other  solid  sub- 
stances, polishing  apparatus  and  several  surgical 
inplements  for  working  upon  delicate  tissues.  The 
liquids  named  may  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in 
optical  instruments,  or  from  any  respectable  apo- 
thecary ;  needles  and  bristles  can  easily  be  mount- 
ed in  handles  by  the  experimenter,  and  the  nearest 
glazier  may  be  employed  to  cut  the  fragments  of  a 
broken  looking  glass  with  the  amalgam  removed, 
into  slips  of  the  required  size.  Or  if  deemed  pre- 
ferable, slips  already  prepared,  and  also  delicate 
covers  of  thin  glass,  can  be  procured  f^om  dealers 
in  microscopes.  In  our  own  State,  we  recommend 
our  readers  to  call  and  examine  the  resources  af- 
afforded  by  Messrs.  Gorham  Co.  &  Brown,  at  their 
beautiful  establishment  near  the  Arcade,  in  Provi- 
dence. 

The  insect  world  generally  ftimishes  many  of 
the  first  objects  for  experiment  with  the  micro- 
scope. Such  parts  of  insects  as  the  foot  or  leg  of 
a  spider,  fly,  or  bee,  are  best  prepared  by  soaking 
four  or  five  days  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  to 
remove  any  oily  or  fieshy  matter  they  may  contain, 
and  to  soften  the  crustaceous  tubes  of  which  they 
chiefly  consist.  They  next  require  to  be  carefully 
washed  in  alcohol,  which  maybe  done  by  removing 
them  with  a  small  needle  or  a  bristle  from  the  so- 
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Intion  to  a  watch-glass,  and  pushing  them  back 
and  forth  through  the  liquid.    They  may  now  be 
removed  to  another  watch-glass  eontiining  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  thence  to  a  glass  slide  for  pre- 
liminary examination,  when  they  will  usually  be 
found  quite  transparent.    Before  they  can  be  view- 
ed satisfactorily,  they  will  often  require  careful 
pressure  between  two  slips  of  glass,  and  perhaps 
one  or  more  washings  in  camphene  and  spirits  of 
turpentine,  in  order  to  remove  all  foreign  matter. 
The  next  process  required  is  that  of  "mounting. 
To  accomplish  this,  take  from  the  bottle  of  Canada 
balsam  a  drop,  by  Inserting  in  it  a  piece  of  wire  or 
a  large  needle ;  warm  the  drop  until  it  is  ready  to 
fall,  and  catch  it  upon  the  middle  of  a  neatly  clean- 
ed  glass  slide.     Hold  the  slide  over  the  flame  of 
the   lamp,  when  the  drop  will  again  melt  and 
spread,  to  a  small  extent,  on  the  slide.     Carefully 
remove  any  air  bubbles  that  may  rise,  or  conduct 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  drop,  with  a  mounted  nee- 
dle.   Now,  with  a  bristle,  place  the  specimen  to  be 
mounted  in  the  centre  of  the  drop,  and  allow  an- 
other drop  to  fall  in  the  manner  already  indicated, 
upon  the  top  of  the  specimen.    Next  place  another 
glass  slide,  or  what  is  better,  a  cover  of  thin  glass, 
upon  the  top  of  the  last  drop,  and  heat  over  the 
lamp  until  the  balsam  flows  to  the  edges  of  the 
glass.    Any  superfluous  fluid  may  be  removed  by 
gentle  perssure ;  the  two  pieces  of  glass  may  be 
placed  between  two  pieces  of  whalebone  fastened 
togther  by  sliding  rings  or  tied  with  twine  if  the 
pieces  of  glass  incline  to  separate,  and  the  work  of 
mounting  is  completed.    After  a  few  days  the  bal- 
sam will  become  sufficiently  solid  to  allow  the  spe- 
cimen to  be  removed  from  pressure,  when  any  bal- 
sam that  may  have  accidentally  gotten  upon  the 
surface  can  be  removed,  and  the  specimen  may  be 
papered  and  labeled  according  to  the  taste  and 
sldli  of  the  experimenter. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  successful 
mounting  of  specimens  consists  in  freeing  them 
from  air-bnbles.  For  this  purpose  a  specimen  will 
not  unfrequently  require  mounting  a  second  time, 
which  may  be  done  by  warming  the  slides  so  as  to 
allow  of  their  easy  separation.  If  the  specimen 
inclines  to  adhere  rather  closely  to  either  piece  of 
glass,  it  may  readily  be  removed  by  dissolving  the 
surrounding  balsam  with  a  drop  of  turpentine,  and 
then  mounted  as  before.  Bubbles  may  also  be  re- 
moved by  heating  the  slide  until  they  expand  and 
pass  to  the  edges  of  the  glass.  Whatever  other 
bubbles  may  form  will  consist  of  steam,  and  may 
either  be  made  to  pass  to  the  edges  of  the  glass  by 
gentle  pressure,  or  may  be  made  to  condense  by 
gradual  cooling.  If  the  process  of  heating  is  con- 
tinued until  the  balsam  is  made  to  boil  smartly,  a 
specimen  is  frequently  rendered  more  transparent, 
while  the  balsam  will  become  so  much  condensed 
as  to  hold  the  glasses  together  firmly  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  cooled,  thus  rendering  any  further 
compression  unnecessary. 


The  proboscis  or  sting  of  a  bee,  the  piercing  and 
absorbing  apparatus  of  a  fly  or  mosquito,  the 
spinneret  of  a  spider,  very  small  insects,  entire, 
such  as  the  parasites  of  various  animals,  insects 
and  plants,  and  many  other  objects,  may  be  pre- 
pared very  successfully  by  simply  soaking  them  in 
spirits  of  turpentine  a  few  days  to  render  them 
transparent  before  mounting.    The  scales  from  the 
wings  of  moths  and  butterflies  may  be  mounted 
dry  between  two  glass  slides  having  their  edges 
cemented  together,  or  they  may  be  mounted  in 
balsam  in  the  manner  described  above.    The  pol- 
len of  flowers  can  be  examined  in  a  very  satisfacto- 
ry manner  by  previously  moistening  with  a  drop  of 
oil.    The  spores  of  various  plants,  such  as  those 
of  the  equisetaceae,  ferns  and  musci,  and  those  of 
the  common  **  pufi'-ball,*'  can  be  well  examined  in 
the  same  manner,  or  thev  may  be  mounted  in  bal- 
sam.    Scales  of  various  fishes,  such  as  those  of 
the  tautog,  fiounder,  "  flying-flsh,"  and  eel,  which 
will  be  found  very  interesting  and  curious  in  their 
structure,  may  be  mounted  without  any  previous 
preparation  except  careful  cleaning.     Sections  of 
bone,  horn,  whalebone,  and  similar  substances, 
may  be  made  by  first  sawing  them  off  with  a  saw 
made  from  the  main-spring  of  a  watch,  as  thin  as 
possible,  fastening  them  by  means  of  sealing  wax 
to  a  convenient  handle  of  wood  and  reducing  their 
thickness  by  the  use  of  a  delicate  file,  and  finally 
reducing  them  to  the  last  degree  of  thinness  under 
the  finger  upon  an  oil-stone.    They  may  then  be 
washed  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  mounted  in 
balsam.    For  a  satisfactory  view  of  their  structure 
both  vertical  and  longitudinal  sections  are  neces- 
sary.   This  is  also  the  fact  in  regard  to  sections  of 
wood.    To  prepare  these  a  metalic  cylinder  or  tube 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  in 
length,  with  a  driving  screw  entering  through  a 
nut "  at  its  lower  end,  needs  to  be  fixed  firmly, 
in  a  vertical  position,  in  a  block  of  hard  wood,  hav- 
ing its  upper  end  just  level  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  block.    The  pieces  of  wood  from  which  the 
sections  are  to  be  cut  must  be  inserted  rather  close- 
ly in  the  tube,  when  they  may  be  elevated  so  grad- 
ually by  turning  the  screw  as  to  allow  sections  of 
extreme  thinness  to  be  cut  at  the  top  of  the  tube, 
with  a  thin,  sharp  knife,  or  a  razor  ground  flat  on 
one  side.    Previous  to  cutting,  the  wood  should  be 
soaked  several  days  in  alcohol  to  remove  any  resi- 
nous matter,  and  several  days  more  in  water  to 
render  the  wood  soft  previous  to  cutting.    It  is  de- 
sirable to  secure  specimens  that  will  show  both  the 
wood,  the  bark,  the  rings  of  annual  growth,  and 
the  central  pith.    To  effect  this  object  it  is  best  to 
select  specimens  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter and  having  a  growth  of  two  years  or  more. 
Portions  may  be   split  from  the  sides  of  short 
pieces  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular  portion  contain- 
ing the  pith  at  its  centre  and  the  bark  at  its  cir- 
cumference.   From  these,  sections  may  be  cut  and 
mounted  as  described  above. 
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Animal  tissues  require  yery  delicate  manipula- 
tion in  their  preparation,  and  need  to  be  mounted 
in  shallow  cells  containing  some  transparent,  pre- 
serving fluid.  A  still  more  delicate  process  is  re- 
quired when  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  mi- 
nute Tessels  by  injecting  into  them  some  fluid  to 
distend  them  and  reveal  their  structure. 

The  preparation  for  examination  of  the  beauti- 
ful silicious  shells  found  in  peat  formations,  chalk, 
the  mud  of  brooks  and  rivers,  and  various  earthly 
deposits,  requires  the  digestion  of  the  substances 
containing  them,  or  brisk  boiling,  successively  in 
various  acids  according  to  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  foreign  substances  to  be  removed. 
When  all  these  have  been  dissolved,  the  remain- 
ing acid  and  dissolved  organic  matter  may  be  re- 
moved by  successive  and  careful  washings  in  pure 
water.  The  residue,  which  will  consist  wholly  of 
eilicious  matter  containing  shells  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  may  be  removed  in  small  portions  by 
allowing  them  to  enter  a  glass  tube  by  inserting  it 
into  the  water  containing  them,  with  the  upper 
«nd  closed  with  the  finger.  On  removing  the  fin- 
ger the  water  will  rush  into  the  tube  carrying  with 
it  a  i)ortion  of  the  deposit.  This  may  be  placed 
upon  a  glass  slide,  dried,  examined,  and  if  found 
to  contain  desirable  specimens,  may  be  mounted 
in  the  manner  already  indicated.  i.  f.  c. 


©ur  Book  STaftle. 

Smith's  New  Oboo&a.pht. — We  have  carefdlly 
examined  Smith's  New  Geography,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  fellow  teach 
«rs  to  a  work  of  such  unrivalled  excellence.  We 
believe  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  supply  a  great 
deficiency  now  felt  in  the  teaching  of  geography  — 
for  the  majority  of  teachers  are,  and  ever  will  be, 
4ependent  upon  text-books.  This  Geography  dif- 
fers from  any  that  we  have  seen  in  many  important 
respects.  We  have  only  room  to  notice  a  few  of 
its  novelties.  Its  small  maps  of  the  races,  reli- 
gions, governments,  and  states  of  civilization,  the 
iaothermal  Une$,  volcanic  systems,  and  vicinity 
maps,  are  enough  of  themselves  to  commend  the 
book. 

The  pages  devoted  to  ancient  geography,  illus- 
trated with  a  highly  finished  map  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  giving  both  the  ancient  and  modem  names 
of  places,  Skie  peculiarly  valuable  for  reference. 

« There  is  also  a  railroad  map  and  a  geographical 
clock,  which,  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  many 
teachers  might  study  with  profit,  and  we  must  not 
fail  to  mention  the  margined  notes  which  are  found 
upon  every  page,  giving  a  great  amount  of  valua- 
ble information  concerning  the  subjects  treated,  — 
just  the  kind  of  facts  pupils  need  to  fasten  the 
knowledge  we  would  have  them  acquire. 

It  is  an  attractive  book,  something  we  can  say 
pf  few  school-books,  and  when  we  say  attractive, 


we  refer  less  to  its  embellishments  than  to  the 
grouping  of  subjects,  and  the  simplicity  and  con- 
ciseness of  the  language  used.  We  fully  endorse 
the  sentiments  of  contemporary  journals,  and  say 
with  them,  it  is  the  best  Geography  we  have  seen, 
and  **  if  we  had  to  select  a  geographical  school- 
book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  publishers,  22  and  24  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 


PiLOBfK   SoNOS.      Eighty  soul-stirring  hvmns, 

mostly  new. 

The  best  commendation  ^opinions  of  the  book- 
ling  at  home.  The  Providence  Journal  says :  — 
**  This  is  an  excellent  littie  collection  of  hymns.'* 
The  Pawtucket  Gazette  and  Chronicle  says  that  it 
**  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of 
persons."  The  Providence  Evening  Press  terms  it 
**a  very  choice  collection  of  the  most  precious 
gems  of  devotional  poetry  in  the  language."  It  is 
sold  at  one  dime,  to  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Me- 
thodists and  Freewill  Baptists,  and  will  be  mailed* 
postage  free,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price,  to  any 
address,  by  the  compiler,  Henry  Clark,  Pawtucket, 
R.I. 

N.  B.  Twelve  copies  for  |^1  and  3  red  stamps. 
Two  churches  in  Pawtucket  are  using  it  constant- 

17. 

A  few  copies  at  Snow  &  Greene's  bookstore, 
where  appropriate  music  can  be  obtained  in  single 
sheets. 


Sa&oent's  Original  Dialogites  ;  A  collection 
for  School  and  Family  reading  and  representa- 
tion. By  Epes  Sargent,  author  of  **  The  Stand- 
ard Speaker,"  "  The  Standard  Readers,"  etc. 
Published  by  John  L.  Shorey,  13  Washington 
street,  Boston.    18861. 

This  new  work  by  Epes  Sargent  is  a  handsome 
duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a  life-like  portrait  of 
the  author.  We  have  used  in  one  of  our  schools 
several  of  Mr.  Sargent's  dialogues,  and  can  speak 
with  confidence  and  say  that  they  are  entertaining 
and  are  never  silly.  This  is  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  we  know  of.  We  would  like  to  speak  at  length 
in  favor  of  his  Standard  Readers,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  an  impartial  examination  must  satisfy  any  one 
of  thbir  superiority  over  all  others. 


The  Philosopht  of  Natural  History.    Bj  J. 
Ware,  M.  D.    Prepared  on  the  plan  and  retain- 
ing portions  of  the  work  of  William  Smellie, 
member  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies 
of  Edinburgh.    Boston :  published  by  Brown  & 
Taggard,  27  and  29  CornhiU,  1860. 
This  is  an  excellent  work  illustrating  the  philo- 
sophy of  history.     We  much  need  this  book  in  all 
our  schools.     We  have  great  reason  to  regret  that 
men  of  learning  often  betray  an  ignorance  on  the 
most  common  subjects  of  natural  history.    This 
work  is  superbly  illustrated,  and  the  general  exe- 
cution reflects  great  credit  upon  its  enterprising 
publishers.    Every  high  school  should  have  it. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Faults  of  Boys. 

BoTB  are  not  the  most  viciona  species  of  the 
ffmnts  homo.  It  would  be  an  anomaly  indeed,  if 
the  maximum  of  vice  were  to  be  found  in  youth, 
with  a  law  of  diminution  directly  proportional 
to  age.  Is  a  tree  created  crooked,  to  asBume  by 
a  gradual  change,  its  destined  comeliness  ?  Or, 
ia  it  created  with  the  rudiments  of  those  forms 
which  are  to  mature  into  grace  and  beauty  ?  We 
can  admit  that  in  children  exists  the  minimum 
of  TiTtue ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  implying 
that  they  embody  the  maximum  of  viciousness. 
In  their  primary  condition,  on  entering  this 
world  of  ours,  their  Tirtues,  as  their  vices,  are 
negative,  lliey  have  rudiments,  germs,  facul- 
ties undeveloped,  with  facts  of  tendency  and 
laws  of  development.  By  the  time  they  enter 
our  schools,  these  germs  have  partially  unfold- 
ed, the  faculties  have  proceeded  more  or  less 
in  their  course  of  development.  In  this  state 
they  come  into  our  hands,  and  it  is  our  business, 
aa  teachers,  to  aid  and  direct  that  development 
to  its  natural  symmetry  and  completeness. 

We  do  not  say  these  children  are  now  free 
from  vice.  Having  made  some  progress  in  de- 
Telopment,  their  characters  have  bee  one  pro- 
portionally positive ;  and  some,  nurtured  under 
most  untoward  influences,  and  being  much  un- 
der such  influences  still,  come  to  us  with  habits 
of  thinking,  feeling,  calling  and  acting,  which 
harmonize  but  ill  with  the  modes  and  principles 
of  a  well  regulated  school,  and  which  tax  to 
the  utmost,  sometimes,  the  perseverance  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  Still,  we  say  that 
even  in  these,  viciousness  of  temper  and  action 
cannot  have  reached  its  maximum.    And  it  is 
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our  ta^k  to  see  to  ft  that  this  maximum  never 
shall  be  reached,  —  to  labor  ihat  the  present 
may,  indeed,  be  the  maximum  of  actuat  vicious 
progress,  though  not  the  maximum  of  the  capa- 
city for  vice,  or  of  present  tendencies.  If  our 
efforts,  or  some  other  powerful  counteracting 
influences,  do  not  succeed  in  thi»,  the  vicious 
boy  must  become  a  more  vicious  man.  Men  are 
but  boys  developed.  And  the  vice  of  the  boy 
is  found,  ordinarily,  to  be  greatly  exaggerated 
in  the  man,  just  as  the  wound  in  the  bark  of 
the  sapling  is  larger  and  more  unsightly  in  the 
mature  tree. 

If  men  seem  less  troublesome,  more  orderly, 
more  systematic,  more  self -controlled,  it  is  be- 
cause the  good  training  of  those  who  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  any,  or  the  lestraints  of 
society,  or  the  necessities  of  trade,  have  made 
them  so.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  disci- 
pline of  the  schools  and  the  family,  the  restraints 
of  society,  and  the  necessities  of  business,  put 
men  and  women,  such  as  we  find  them  in  our 
American  society,  our  New  England  Society, 
whether  "  high "  or  "  low,"  into  a  school,  or 
any  where  else,  under  the  same  restrictions  with 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  and  how  much 
larger  would  be  the  proportion  of  those  who 
could  conscientiously  report  themselves  •*  per- 
fect," at  the  close  of  a  day,  or  a  week  ?  How 
large  a  proportion  would  report  conscientiously , 
at  all  ?  We  are  apt  to  think  we  have  in  our 
New  England  communities  a  fair  proportion  of 
severely  self-dibciplined  men  and  women.  Yet 
we  fear  that,  even  here,  the  children  would  take 
the  prize  in  every  such  contest. 

Were  facta  wanted  in  evidence,  we  might  go 
into  our  town  meetings,  our  State  legislatures, 
our  congresses.    How  many  times  have  we  aU 
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-witnessed  scenes  in  town  meetings,  how  many 
times  have  we  read  or  heard  of  scenes  in  Con- 
gress, an  approach  to  which  in  one  of  our  schools 
would  ensure  to  the  teacher  a  speedy  removal 
from  a  station  he  showed  himself  so  incompe- 
tent to  fill.  The  moderator  of  a  New  England 
town  meeting  calls,  again  and  again,  for  order, 
and  insists,  over  and  over,  that  '*  gentlemen  mtut 
be  more  quiet  and  give  better  attention,  ot  it 
will  be  impossible  to  transact  business,"  —  but 
all  with  a  very  partial  and  temporary  success. 
Gentlemen  will  keep  their  hats  on,  will  shuffle 
about,  will  stand  on  the  seats,  will  keep  up  an 
incessant  talking,  despite  the  appeals  of  the 
moderator,  the  claims  of  the  public  buniness, 
and  the  dignity  of  freemen.  We  shrink  from 
needlessly  recounting  the  details  of  disorder  and 
the  attempted  resort  to  compulsion,  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  bringing  to  merited  punish- 
ment the  most  flagrant  outrages  against  law  and 
order,  in  our  public  bodies,  even  those  assembled 
for  the  very  purpose  of  making  laws  for  the  peo- 
ple. We  might  multiply  examples,  though  we 
do  not  love  to  allude  to  the  facts  in  presence  of 
our  pupils,  for  fear  they  will  take  their  standard 
of  honor  and  decorum  from  the  practice  of  men 
of  station  and  soundins:  fame,  as  exhibited  in 
the  public  councils  of  the  nation.  But  to  take 
an  illustration  on  a  broader  scale,  how  many 
men  in  any  community  can  be  found,  ready, 
from  a  high  sense  of  honor,  from  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude,  or  even  irom  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  of  society,  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  present  interest,  or  to  lose  a 
chance  of  improving  their  position  or  their  es 
tate  ?  How  many  sufficiently  regard  either  the 
eye  within  or  the  eye  above,  to  do  right  deeds, 
noble  deeds,  when  they  must  be  secret  deeds, 
without  at  least  contriving  in  some  way  that 
their  friends  shall  sooner  or  later  know  how 
well  they  have  done  in  secret  ?  All  these  allu- 
sions illustrate  the  fact  that  our  younger  popu- 
lation, at  least  that  portion  of  it  to  be  found  in 
our  schools,  will  bear  comparison,  —  a  very  fa- 
vorable comparison,  we  think,  —  with  the  ma- 
turer  classes  of  society.  It  is  the  teacher's 
work  to  give  every  child  a  propulsion  towards  a 
positive  virtue,  to  induce  him  to  act  virtuously 
from  choice,  for  virtue's  sake  and  for  society's 
sake,  —  to  form  the  characters  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration after  such  a  model  that  society  may  im- 
prove, and  that  that  generation  may,  if  possible, 
present  better  evidence  of  the  practicability  of 
a  republic  on  the  basis  of  popular  intelligence 
91^4  yirtuPt  tbMl  the  present  time  affords. 


That  boys  are  troublesome,  it  is  needless  to 
affirm.  To  be  sure  they  are  troublesome.  Even 
a  paltry  vine  cannot  be  trained  to  shade  your 
arbor,  or  to  render  to  you  the  grateful  clusters 
of  Eschol,  —  nor  can  a  steamship,  with  all  its 
complications  and  all  its  nice  adjustments,  be 
carried  forward  to  completion,  —  without  giving 
trouble,  in  various  ways.  How  much  less  can 
a  human  soul,  with  its  wonderful  and  complicate 
network  of  passions  and  appetites,  tastes  and 
affections,  powers  of  reasoning  and  Imagining, 
be  fitted  for  its  multitudinous  relations  in  life, 
for  life's  changes  and  conflicts,  for  its  perils  of 
moral  corruption  and  final  infamy,  —  how  much 
less  can  a  human  soul  be  trained  for  a  success- 
ful probationary  course  and  for  its  eventual  im- 
mortality, without  trouble  ?  There  is  patience 
enough  in  the  training  of  plants  and  the  con- 
structing of  steam  engines ;  shall  we  be  impa- 
tient because  our  children  will  not  grow  up  to  a 
worthy  and  noble  manhood  without  an  assidu- 
ous culture,  proportioned  in  some  slight  degree 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  result } 

But  boys  are  peculiarly  troublesome.  Of 
course  they  are.  They  cannot  help  being  so. 
They  are  troublesome  from  the  activity,  the  ar- 
dor, the  sensitiveness,  the  frolicksomeness  and 
glee,  the  levity  and  want  of  forethought,  the 
inexperience  and  want  of  self- control,  all  inse- 
parable from  the  very  nature  of  youth.  And 
then,  boys,  just  at  that  age  when  they  are  in  our 
schools,  are  beginning  to  feel  the  manhood  in 
them,  expanding  under  restraint,  instinctively 
stretching  itself  out  to  grasp  something  worthy 
of  itself,  longing  to  throw  itself  into  the  arena  of 
the  world's  activities  and  contests,  yet  unable  to 
guide  itself-  or  to  control  its  bounding  impulses. 
What  wonder  if  there  is  some  peculiar  difficulty 
in  training  them,  at  this  particular  juncture,  to 
caution  and  circumspection  and  self-restraint  ? 
This  may  be  done.  But  it  is  the  work  of  time, 
and  it  is  a  special  purpose,  the  most  important 
purpose,  perhaps,  of  school- discipline.  To  com- 
plain of  it,  is  mere  impatient  criticism  on  the  or- 
der of  nature.  We  might  as  well  profess  a  par- 
tiality for  horticulture,  and  then  fret  because 
our  plants  will  require  restraint  and  pruning. 

Yes,  boys  must  be  troublesome ;  but  let  us 
make  a  broad  distinction  between  their  being 
troublesome  and  their  being  vicious.  We  have 
no  design  of  either  ignoring  or  extenuating  their 
vices,  nor  of  asking  impunity  for  them.  But 
the  causes  of  trouble  akin  to  those  above  men- 
tioned may  all  exist  where  there  is  nothing  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  character  of  the  Tidoos, 
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and  they  demand  a  candid  and  a  serious  consi- 
deration. If  we  fail  to  give  it,  we  shall  make 
bnngling  work  in  our  endeavors  to  train  mind 
and  heart.  Yicious  propensities  and  habits  are 
to  be  counteracted  by  moral  influences.  Persist- 
ent, wilful  neglect  or  disobedience  must  be  ov- 
ercc>me  by  persevering  and  energetic  measures, 
perhaps  by  severe  punishment.  But  it  is  need- 
ful to  discriminate  between  those  cases  which 
arise  from  a  deliberate  will,  and  those  which 
spring  from  an  imperfect  control  of  natural  im- 
pulses without  the  vicious  purpose.  To  be  sure, 
severe  restraint  is  sometimes  requisite  to  secure 
in  them  the  needed  self-control.  Still,  in  such 
cases,  a  wide  margin  must  be  left  in  our  severi- 
ty, for  the  play  of  discretion  and  kind  in- 
fluences, if  we  would  gain  our  highest  end,  to 
induce  the  child  to  control  himself,  and  to  do  it 
cheerfully.  It  is  at  this  point  that  discrimina- 
tion and  judicious  action  are  most  difficult.  But 
on  it  the  teacher's  true  success  will  very  much 
depend.  For,  a  correct  discrimination  of  the 
nature  of  faults  will  materially  affect  his  mode 
of  treating  them. 

Boys  are  troublesome.  So  are  men,  when 
they  are  to  be  controlled.  And  in  both  cases 
they  prove  far  more  troublesome  if  they  are  not 
rightly  controlled.  If  a  regiment  of  soldiers  is 
not  in  good  discipline,  we  ordinarily  censure 
their  commander;  —  not  but  that  the  soldiers 
may  be  vicious,  but  that  we  expect  in  the  com- 
mander the  ability  to  control  them.  So,  if  we 
teaehers  find  our  charge  continuously  insubor- 
dinate and  troublesome,  we  ought  to  suspect 
ourselves  of  some  radical  mistake  in  our  man- 
agement, and  make  it  otir  study  and  toil  to  ac- 
quire the  needful  skill,  or  else  resign  our  post 
to  those  who  wiH  better  meet  its  demands.  For 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  pupil's  faults,  and  an 
injudicious  treatment  of  them,  will  either  weak 
en  or  crush  his  impulses  of  manhood,  or  else  so 
excite  his  rebellious  passions  as  to  make  him  far 
more  troublesome,  and  do  him  an  irreparable 
injury,  by  driving  him  into  a  vicious  resistance 
to  anthority  and  a  hatred  of  all  restraint.  It  is 
a  sad  and  fearful  mistake,  to  fret  at  a  child  and 
punish  him  because  he  is  troublesome.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  often  the  teacher  or  the  parent  who 
deserves  to  be  punished,  rather  than  the  child. 
Per  it  is  his  igr.orance,  or  his  impatience,  or  his 
aelfisbness,  that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  earnest,  inquiring  mind  must  not  be  dis- 
eouraged  by  coldness  or  neglect.  The  natural  ef- 
fervescence of  youth  must  have  play,  only  it  must 
be  tuider  oonttoL     Activity  must  be  guided  io 


the  right  channels.  Faults  from  such  causes 
must  be  met  kindly,  patiently,  considerately, 
recollecting  that  those  very  propensities  which 
are  most  troublesome,  are  sometimes  the  very 
characteristics  which,  under  judicious  discipline, 
afterwards  give  the  highest  value  to  the  life. 
The  peculiar  impulses,  tastes  and  tendencies  of 
each  pupil  should  be  carefully  studied;  and,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  where  we  must  necessarily  restrict 
all  to  one  general  system,  we  must  give  proper 
scope  and  direction  to  the  individuality  of  each. 
We  ought  not  to  aim  at  working  over  each  mind 
after  the  model  of  one  invariable  pattern ;  but, 
following  the  lead  of  nature,  so  guide  each  mind 
that  it  may  work  out  that  destiny  for  which  na- 
ture has  made  it.  In  education,  as  in  medicine, 
Natura  Dttce  is  our  true  motto. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  faults  in  a 
school  are  usually  of  the  class  above  specified, 
originating  in  the  natural  propensities  of  youth —  ^ 
troublesome,  ralher  than  vicious.  Let  us  un- 
derstand them  and  deal  with  them  aright, — 
studying  to  restrain  where  restraint  is  needed, 
to  guide  where  guidance  is  needed,  to  stimulate 
where  stimulus  is  needed,  each  in  its  true  pro- 
portion and  by  the  most  efficient  and  judicious 
means.  Then  will  the  work  of  the  school-room 
become,  in  a  great  measure,  the  constant  adap- 
tation of  means  to  given  ends,  the  application  of 
skill  to  accomplish  definite  results ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  successful  in  these  efforts  shall 
we  find  our  calling  one  of  constant  delight. 

N.  B.  c. 


TraosUted  for  the  Scboolmatter. 
Best. 

Best  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion. 

Clear  without  strife. 
Flowing  to  ocean 

After  its  life. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  Highest  and  Best; 
'Tis  onward,  unswerving. 

And  that  is  true  rest.  ooethb. 


When  we  are  alone  we  have  our  thoughts  to 
watch,  in  the  family  our  tempers,  in  company 
our  tongues. — Hannah  Mobe. 

Good  sense  and  good  nature  are  never  sepa- 
rated, though  the  ignorant  world  has  thought 
otherwise. 
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The  Asoent  of  Heola,  in  Iceland. 

RetraciDg  our  steps,  we  resamed  the  ascent 
once  more,  and  at  noon  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
crater — the  eastern  side  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  southern  cone.  It  is  nearl/  circular,  about 
half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  deep.  The  recently-fallen 
snow  still  lay  in  some  parts ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
er portion  was  bare  and  fuming.  Its  sides  were 
a  mixture  of  black  sand,  ashes,  clink-stone,  and 
sulpliurclay— more  water  was  alone  wanting  to 
develope  its  slumbering  energies.  Descending 
to  the  bottom,  which  contracted  almost  to  a  point, 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  of  a  hard, 
black  mud  on  one  side,  supporting  a  considerable 
mass  of  ice— a  strange  contrariety  to  its  steaming 
'  flanks,  in  which,  about  half  way  down,  near  some 
precipitated  sulphur,  I  had,  by  digging  away  tht* 
crust,  succeeded  m  lighting  a  fusee,  and  subse- 
quently my  pipe  ,*  and,  choosing  a  temporary  fire- 
proof seat,  endeavored  to  realise  my  position  in 
the  bowels  of  Hecla.  Like  nearly  ail  realities,  it 
barely  comes  up  to  the  anticipation  ;  but  when  I 
reflected  that  it  has  continued  the  steady  work 
of  destruction  through  nine  centuries,  during 
which  there  are  authentic  records  of  no  less  tha;i 
twenty -four  periods  of  violent  eruptions  ofvari 
ous  duration  ;  and  that  the  last  but  one,  in  1776, 
was  as  devastating  as  any  of  its  predecessors— 
destroying  surroundmg  farms  and  pastures,  with 
its  lava  and  ashes,  hurling  its  red-hot  stones  to  an 
almost  fabulous  distance,  and  powdering  the 
Southern  and  central  districts  with  layers  of  sand, 
some  of  which  even  reached  the  Faroes — I  felt 
that  I  had  uncourteously  under-rated  its  powers, 
and  to  its  moderation  alone  should  I  be  indebted 
for  my  return.  Not  so  the  farmer,  who  shook  his 
head  at  my  scofflngs,  for  he  had  lost  both  proper- 
ty and  ancestors  in  its  unceremonious  outbreaks. 
Obliged  to  return  by  the  way  we  had  entered — 
the  other  sides  of  the  crater  being  too  precipitous 
— we  traversed  the  steep,  narrow  ledge  of  its 
Northern  side.  Our  position  was  anythuig  but 
reassuring ;  the  footing  was  loose  and  ricketty, 
and  only  fit  for  a  chamois ;  a  precipice  on  either 
hand,  down  which  the  displaced  rubbish— espec- 
ially on  the  Northern  side,  which  is  for  the  first 
1000  feet  very  little  out  of  the  perpendicular — 
rolled'  with  ominous  velocity. 

One  could  not  fail  to  eigoy  the  magnificent 
and  extensive  view  encircling  this  vitreous  vol- 
cano', and  which  never  showed  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  to-day,  when  a  light  north  wmd  bad 
carried  the  mountain  mists  to  sea,  and  a  brilliant 
sun  warmed  peak  and  valley,  and  even  imparted 
a  genial  aspect  to  those  distant  yokuU  which  the 


clearness  of  the  atmosphere  had  transported  to 
my  feet.  Away  in  the  north-west  the  massive 
column  of  my  old  friend  The  Geyser  seemed  to 
bid  fafewell  as  it  modestly  rose  in  spotless-  white 
against  the  neutral-tinted  slags  of  BjamarfblL  In 
the  interior  of  the  Island,  of  which  we  saw  more 
than  half-way  across,  Lang  and  Hots  Tokttls'  icy 
blue  domes  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  and  backed 
the  verdant  yalley  of  the  Thiorsa,  with  its  hun- 
dred silvery  tributaries  leading  up  the  gorge  into 
the  "  Sprengisandr,"  where  the  track  crosses  the 
desert  to  the  northern  coasts.  Here  and  there 
patches  of  Iceland  "  forest"  darkened  the  valley, 
and  irregular  groups  of  heather-blooming  hills 
were  conspicuous  in  their  harlequin  colon,  whilst 
the  resolute  looking  Biafell  rose  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  the  height  of  2500  feet,  and  marked 
the  confluence  of  the  Huita  with  the  lake  that 
gives  it  birth.  To  the  north-east,  beyond  that 
vast  chain  of  (Fiskivotu)  is  Skaptur  Tokul,  the 
most  terrible  of  its  contemporaries — that  is,  in 
the  memory  of  man — scowling  over  its  ravages, 
where  in  one  gigantic  effort  it  destroyed  twenty 
villages,  over  9000  human  beings,  about  150,000 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses— partly  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  lava  and  noxious  vapors,  and  in  part 
by  famine,  caused  by  showers  of  ashes  and  the 
desertion  of  the  coast  by  the  fish.  Beyond  these 
interminable  ice  regions  are  the  untrodden  Yat- 
na  <*nd  Kolb  Yokuls,  which  have  never  been, 
and  I  believe  never  can  be,  penetrated  by  man. 
Flere,  Alpine  Club,  is  a  field  worthy  of  ambition ; 
but  which  will  sorely  try  your  metal,  when,  be- 
yond the  help  of  Coutets  and  Balmats,  yon 
must  trust  solely  to  your  individual  nerve  and 
cunning.— FrtMfi  Forbes*  "  ledand,  itt  Vdoanotf, 
GeyterSt  and  Glacien," 


Anecdote  of  Shelley. 


SnsLLET  took  great  pleasure  in  making  pa* 
per  boats  and  floating  them  on  the  water.  So 
long  as  his  paper  lasted  he  remained  riveted  to 
the  spot,  fascinated  by  this  peculiar  amusement. 
All  waste  paper  was  rapidly  consumed ;  then 
the  covers  of  letters ;  next,  letters  of  little  val* 
ue.  The  most  precious  contributions  of  the 
most  esteemed  corrrespondents,  although  eyed 
wistfully  many  tunes  and  often  returned  to  the 
pocket,  were  sure  to  be  sent  at  last  in  pursuit  of 
the  former  squadrons.  Of  the  portable  volumes 
which  were  the  companions  of  his  rambles  — 
and  he  seldom  went  out  without  a  book  -^  the 
fly-leaves  were  commonly  wanting.  He  had 
applied  them  as  our  ancestor  Noah  applied  go- 
pher wood.  But  learning  was  so  sacred  in  his 
eyes  that  he  never  trespassed  further  upon  the 
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integrity  of  the  copy.    The  work  itself  was  al 
ways  respected.     It  has  been  said  that  he  once 
found  himself  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Serpen 
tine  River  without  the  materials  for  indulging 
those  inclinations  which  the  sight  ef  water  in 
Tariably  inspired,  for  he  had  exhausted  his  sup- 
plies on  the  round  pond  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
Not  a  single  scrap  of  paper  could  be  found, 
save  only  a  bank-note  for  £50.     He  hesitated 
long,  but  yielded  at  last.     He  twisted  it  into  a 
boat  with  the  extreme  fineness  of  his  skill,  and 
committed  it  with  the  utmost  dexterity  to  for- 
tune, watching  its  progress,  if  possible,  with  a 
still  more  intense  anxiety  than  usual.    Ftirtune 
often  favors  those  who  fully  and  frankly  trust 
her.      The  northeast   wind  gently   wafted  the 
costly  skiff  to  the  south  bank,  where,  during 
the  la  ter  part  of  the  yoyage,  the  venturous  own- 
er waited  its  arrival  with  patient  solicitude. 


James  Ferguson ITo.  4. 

**  To  this  I  wanted  to  add  a  method  for  show- 
ing the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  of  which 
I  knew  the  cause  long  before,  by  having  observ- 
ed that  the  moon  was,  for  one- half  her  period, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  and  for  the 
other  half  on  the  south.  But  not  having  ob- 
aerred  her  course  long  enough  among  the  stars, 
by  my  above-mentioned  thread,  so  as  to  deline 
ate  her  path  on  my  celestial  map,  in  order  to 
find  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  her  orbit  crosses  it,  I  was  altogether  at  a 
loss  how  and  where  in  the  ecliptic,  in  my  scheme, 
to  place  the  intersecting  points.  This  was  in 
the  year  1739. 

**  At  last  I  recollected,  that  when  I  was  with 
•quire  Grant  of  Auchoynancy,  in  the  year  1730, 
I  had  read  that  on  the  first  of  January,  1690, 
the  moon's  ascending  node  was  in  the  10th  min- 
ute of  the  first  degree  of  Aries ;  and  that  her 
nodes  moved  backward  through  the  whole  eclip 
tic  in  18  years  and  224  days,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  8  minutes,  11  seconds  every  twenty-four 
honrs.  But  as  I  scarce  knew,  in  the  year  1730, 
what  the  moon's  nodes  meant,  I  took  no  further 
notice  of  it  at  the  time. 

«•  However,  in  the  year  1739, 1  set  to  work  at 
Invemese ;  and  after  a  tedious  calculation  of  the 
alow  motion  of  the  nodes  from  January,  1690, 
to  January,  1740,  it  appeared  to  me  that,  (if  I 
was  sure  I  had  remembered  right.)  the  moon's 
ascending  node  must  be  23  degrees,  26  minutes 
of  Cancer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1740. 
And  so  I  added  the  eclipse  part  to  my  scheme, 
and  odled  it  the  Astronomical  Rotula.  ' 


<»  When  I  had  finished  it,  I  showed  it  to  Rev. 
Alexander  Macbean,  one  of  the  ministers  at  In- 
verness ;  who  told  me  he  had  a  set  of  almanacs 
by  him  for  several  years  past,  and  would  exam- 
ine it  by  the  eclipses  mentioned  in  them.  We 
examined  it  together,  and  found  that  it  agreed 
throughout  with  the  days  of  all  the  new  and 
full  moons  and  eclipses  mentioned  in  "the  alma- 
nacs ;  which  made  me  think  I  had  constructed 
it  upon  true  astronou.ical  principles.  On  this, 
Mr.  Macbean  desired  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin.  professor  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh, 
and  give  him  an  account  of  the  methods  by 
which  I  had  formed  my  plan,  requesting  him  to 
correct  it  where  it  was  wrong.  He  returned 
me  a  most  polite  and  friendly  answer,  although 
I  had  never  seen  him  during  my  stay  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  informed  me  that  I  had  only  mis- 
taken the  radical  mean  place  of  the  ascending 
node  by  a  quarter  of  a  degree ;  and  that  if  I 
would  send  the  drawing  of  my  rotula  to  him, 
he  would  examine  it,  and  endeavor  to  procure 
me  a  subscription  to  defray  the  charges  of  en- 
graving it  on  copper  plates,  if  I  chose  to  publish 
it.  I  then  made  a  new  and  correct  drawing  of 
it,  and  sent  it  to  him  ;  who  soon  got  me  a  very 
handsome  subscription,  by  setting  the  example 
himself,  and  sending  subscription  papers  to  i>th- 
ers. 

*'  I  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  the 
rotula-plates  engraved  there  by  Mr.  Cooper.  It 
has  gone  through  several  impressions ;  and  al- 
ways sold  very  well  till  the  year  1752,  when 
the  style  was  changed,  which  rendered  it  quite 
useless.  Mr.  Madaurin  received  me  with  the 
greatest  civility  when  I  first  went  to  see  him  at 
Edinburgh.  He  1  hen  became  an  exceeding  good 
friend  to  me,  and  continued  so  till  his  death. 
One  day  I  requested  him  to  show  me  his  orrery, 
which  he  immediately  did.  I  was  greatly  de- 
lighted with  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon 
in  it ;  and  would  gladly  have  seen  the  wheel- 
work,  which  was  concealed  in  a  brass  box,  and 
the  box  and  planets  above  it  were  surroimded 
by  an  armillary  sphere.  But  he  told  me  that  he 
never  had  opened  it ;  and  I  cotdd  easily  per- 
ceive that  it  could  not  be  opened  but  by  the 
hand  of  some  ingenious  clock-maker,  and  not 
without  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

After  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  calcula- 
tion, I  found  that  I  could  contrive  the  wheel- 
work  for  turning  the  planets  in  such  a  machine, 
and  giving  them  their  progressive  motions ;  but 
should  be  very  well  satisfied  if  I  could  make  an 
orrery  to  show  the  motions  of  the  earth  and 
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moon,  and  of  the  sun  round  its  axis.  I  then 
employed  a  turner  to  make  me  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  wheels  and  axles,  according  to  panerns 
which  I  gaTe  him  in  drawing ;  and  after  having 
cut  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  with  a  knife,  and  put 
the  whole  together,  I  found  it  answered  all  my 
expectations.  It  showed  the  sun's  motion  round 
its  axis ;  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the 
earth  on  its  inclined  axis,  which  kept  its  paral- 
lelism in  its  whole  course  round  the  sun ;  the 
motions  and  phases  of  the  moon,  with  the  retro- 
grade motion  of  the  nodes  of  her  orbit ;  and 
consequently,  all  the  Tariety  of  seasons,  the 
lengths  of  days  and  nights,  the  days  of  the  new 
and  full  moons,  and  eclipses. 

**  When  it  was  all  complete,  except  the  box 
that  covered  the  wheels,  I  showed  it  to  Mr. 
Madaurin,  who  commended  it  in  presence  of  a 
great  many  young  men  who  attended  his  lec- 
tures. He  desired  me  to  read  them  a  lecture  on 
it,  which  I  did  without  any  hesitation,  seeing  I 
had  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  speaking  before  a 
great  and  good  man  who  was  my  friend.  Soon 
after  that,  I  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  Rev.  and 
ingenious  Mr.  Alexander  Irvine,  one  of  the  min- 
isters at  Elgin,  Scotland.  I  then  made  a  small- 
er and  neater  orrery,  of  which  all  the  wheels 
were  oi  ivory ;  ancl  I  cut  the  tepth  in  them  with 
a  file.  This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1743  ;  and  in  May,  that  year,  I  bruught  it 
with  me  to  London,  where  it  was  soon  after 
bought  by  Sir  Dudley  Rider.  I  have  made  six 
orreries  since  that  time,  and  there  are  not  any 
two  of  them  in  which  the  wheel- work  is  alike, 
for  I  could  never  bear  to  copy  one  thing  of  that 
kind  from  another,  because  I  still  saw  there  was 
great  room  for  improvement. 

**1  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Mr.  Baron  Eldin  at  Edinburgh,  to  the  right  hon- 
orable Stephen  Foyntz,  Esq.,  at  St.  James's, 
who  had  been  preceptor  to  his  royal  highness 
the  late  duke  of  Ctimberland,  and  was  well 
known  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  good  qualities 
that  can  adorn  a  human  mind.  To  me  his  good- 
ness was  really  beyond  my  power  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  I  had  not  been  a  month  in  London, 
tiU  he  informed  me  that  he  had  written  to  an 
eminent  professor  of  mathematics  to  take  me 
into  his  house,  and  give  me  board  and  lodging, 
with  all  proper  instructions  to  qualify  me  for 
teaching  a  mathematical  school  which  he  (Mr. 
Poyntz)  had  in  view  for  me,  and  would  get  me 
settled  in  it.  This  I  should  have  liked  very 
wellt  especially  as  I  had  begun  to  be  tired  of 
drawing  pictures ;  in  which  I  confess  I  never 


strove  to  excel,  because  my  mind  was  still  pur- 
suing things  more  agreeable.  He  soon  after 
told  me  he  had  just  received  an  answer  from  the 
mathematical  master,  desiring  I  might  be  sent 
immediately  to  him.  On  hearing  this,  I  told 
Mr.  Poyntz  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  main* 
tain  my  wife  during  the  term  I  must  be  under 
the  master's  tuition.  *  What ! '  says  he,  •  are 
you  a  married  man }  *  I  told  him  I  had  been  so 
ever  since  May,  1739.  He  said  he  was  sorry 
for  it ;  because  it  quite  defeated  his  scheme,  as 
the  master  of  the  school  he  had  in  view  for  me 
must  be  a  bachelor. 

**  He  then  asked  me  what  business  I  intend- 
ed to  follow  ?  I  answered  that  I  knew  of  none 
except  drawing  pictures.  On  this,  he  desiied 
ine  to  draw  the  pictures  of  his  lady  and  child- 
ren, that  he  might  show  them,  in  order  to  re- 
commend me  to  others ;  and  told  me  that  when 
I  was  out  of  business  I  should  come  to  him, 
and  he  would  find  me  as  much  as  he  could ; 
and  I  soon  found  as  much  as  I  could  execute : 
but  he  died  in  a  few  years  after,  to  my  inexpres- 
sible grief. 

••  Soon  afterward,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  al- 
though the  moon  goes  round  the  earth,  and  that 
the  sun  is  far  on  the  outside  of  the  moon's  orbit, 
yet  the  moon's  motion  must  be  in  a  line  that  is 
always  concave  towards  the  sun:  and  upon 
making  a  delineation,  representing  her  absolute 
path  in  the  heavens,  I  found  it  to  be  really  so. 
I  then  made  a  simple  machine  for  delineating 
her  path  and  the  earth's  on  a  long  paper  laid  on 
the  floor.  1  carried  the  machine  and  delinea- 
tion to  the  late  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  on  a  Thursday  afternoon. 
He  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  seeing  it,  as  it 
was  a  new  discovery ;  and  took  me  that  evening 
with  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  where  I  showed 
the  delineation,  and  the  method  of  doing  it. 
When  the  business  of  the  Society  was  over,  one 
of  the  members  desired  me  to  dine  with  bim 
next  Saturday  at  Hackney,  telling  me  that  his 
name  was  Ellicott,  and  that  he  was  a  watch- 
maker. I  accordingly  went  to  Hackney,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  John  Ellicott,  who 
then  showed  me  the  very  same  kind  of  delinea- 
tion, and  part  of  the  machine  by  which  he  had 
done  it ;  telling  me  that  he  had  thought  of  it 
twenty  years  before. 

[To  BB   CONTIKUBD,] 


«  Wb  may  glean  knowledge  by  reading,  bnt 
we  mu8(  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  hj 
thinking." 
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The  "World  as  a  Place  to  Id-re  In. 

Many  people  seem  to  take  a  strange  pleasure 
in  decrying  this  life,  as  unworthy  of  their  notice 
and  unfit  for  their  enjoyment.  They  forget  that, 
for  each  of  us,  the  world  Is  very  much  what  we 
choose  to  make  it.  They  fail  to  remember  that 
this  is  the  very  world  created  for  man,  adapted 
to  his  needfi  with  consummate  skill,  end  intro- 
duced to  his  notice  as  a  residence  eminently  fit- 
ting. The  Creator  at  its  completion  "  saw  that 
it  was  good."  They  are  so  irreverent  and  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  insist  that  it  is  bad. 

Bat,  then,  the  world  is  unsatisfying  and  full 
of  disappointment.  Of  course,  we  would  not 
imh  to  have  it  otherwise.  No  material  blessing 
is  a  permanent  pleasure.  The  sweetest  sleep  is 
bnt  for  a  night.  The  most  acceptable  dinner 
only  appeases  the  hunger  of  a  day.  And  this 
beneficent  arrangement  not  only  gives  us  a  suc- 
cession of  dinners  and  dreams,  but  opens  a  way 
for  the  discipline  of  wakefulness  and  hunger,  a 
discipline  to  which  we  owe  more  than  we  would 
like  to  acknowledge.  Then,  too^  our  plans  are 
sometimes  defeated,  our  noblest  efforts  fail  of 
accomplLihing  their  purpose.  Be  it  so,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  manly.  Richly  dowered  as 
we  are,  we  can  afford  an  occasional  defeat.  Nay, 
more,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  Ulti- 
mately, as  a  general  thing,  success  follows  de- 
sert. It  is  the  uncertainty  of  each  individual 
pursuit  that  gives  it  zest.  When  we  fail  we  can 
make  of  the  failure  a  pedestal  upon  which  to 
stand  while  aiming  at  a  loftier  achievement. 
God  has  not  taken  so  much  pains  in  framing 
and  furnishing  and  adorning  this  world,  that 
they  who  were  made  by  Him  to  live  in  it  should 
despise  it.  Why  then  do  we  disparage  it }  For 
its  wickedness }  It  shall  teach  us  a  loftier  vir- 
tue. For  its  deceit  and  treachery?  It  shall 
make  our  frankness  bettutiful.  For  its  poverty  ? 
No,  truly ;  for  it  has  given  us  very  much  that 
money  could  not  buy.  This  very  wickedness 
and  deceit  and  poverty  are  needful  ingredients 
in  the  soil  from  which  the  noblest  fruit  must 
grow.  For  our  purpose  the  world  does  not 
eontain  too  much.  Let  us  take  heed  that  it  find 
not  its  only  **  superfluity  of  naughtiness 
omselves. — Springfield  Bepublican. 


Ike  worst  passions  of  men,  in  common  life. 
are  sometimes  inscrutibly  prospered. — Willis. 


A  weU-informed  mind  is  better  than  a  hand- 
aoma  person. 


The  Teacher's  Office. 

"  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little 
on««."— Matt,  xviii.  10. 

Desirest  thou  a  Tescher*s  work  ?   Ask  wisdom  from 

above : 
It  is  a  work  of  toil  and  care,  of  patience  and  of  love, 
Ahk  for  an  understanding  heart  to  rule  in  godly  fear 
The  feeble  flock  of  which  the  Lord  hath  made  thee 

overseer. 

Alas !  thou  surely  may'st  expect  some  evils  to  en» 

dure^ 
E*en  children's  faults  are  hard  to  bear,  and  harder 

still  to  cure ; 
They  may  be  willful,  proud,  perverse,  in  temper 

unsubdued. 
In  mind  obtuse  and  ignorant,  in  manners  coarse 

and  rude, 
Thou  may*8t  contend  with  sluggish  minds,  till 

weary  and  depress' d. 
And  trace  the  windings  of  deceit  in  many  a  youth* 

ful  breast ; 
Tet  scorn  them  not:  remember  Him  who  loved 

his  lambs  to  feed, 
Who  never  quench'd  the  smoking  flax,  nor  broke 

the  bruised  reed ; 
Who  for  the  thankless  and  the  vile  poured  out  his 

precious  blood ; 
And  makes  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the 

good. 
The  love  of  Ood  extends  to  all  the  works  His  hand 

has  fram'd ; 
He  would  not  that  the  meanest  child  should  perish 

unreclsim'd. 
Pray  that  His  Holy  Spirit  may  thy  selfish  heart  in* 

cllne 
To  bear  with  all  their  waywardness  as  He  has  borne 

with  thine. 

If  by  example,  or  by  word,  thou  leadest  them  to 

sin. 
Thou  perilest  the  precious  souls  that  Jesus  died 

to  win; 
If  thou  from  indolent  neglect  shouldst  leave  their 

minds  unsown, 
Or  shouldst  their  evil  passions  rouse,  by  yielding 

to  thine  own ; 
Shouldst  thou  intimidate  the  weak,  and  thus  de- 
stroy their  peace, 
Or  drive  the  stubborn  to  rebel  by  harshness  or  ca* 

price ; 
Shouldst  thou  their  kindlier  feelings  chill  by  apathy 

and  scorn, 
'Twere  good  for  them,  and  for  thyself,  that  thou 

had'st  ne'er  been  bom. 

But  oh !  what  blessings  may  be  thine,  when  thorn 

hast  daily  striven 
To  guide  them  in  the  narrow  path  that  leadeth  up 

toh«aven;»* 
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What  joy  to  see  their  youthful  feet  in  wisdom's  way 
remain ; 

To  know  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  thy  labor  is 
not  Tain ; 

To  watch  the  dawn  of  perfect  day  in  many  a  hope- 
ful child ; 

To  see  the  crooked  mind  grow  straight,  the  rugged 
temper  mild ; 

To  mark  the  sinfiil  habit  check*d,  the  stubborn  will 
subdued ; 

The  cold  and  selfish  spirit  warm'd  by  love  and  gra- 
titude ; 

To  read  in  every  sparkling  eye  a  depth  of  love  un- 
known ; 

To  hear  the  voice  of  joy  and  health  in  every  silver 
tone  ! 

If  such  thejoys  that  now  repay  the  Teacher's  work 

of  love, 
If  such  thy  recompense  on  earth,  what  must  it  be 

above ! 
Oh !  blc-ssed  are  the  faithful  dead  who  die  unto  the 

Lord; 
Sweet  is  the  rest  they  find  in  heaven,  and  great  is 

their  reward ; 
Their  works  performed  in  humble  faith  are  all  re- 
corded there ; 
They  see  the  travail  of  their  souls,  the  answer  to 

their  prayer : 
There  may  the^cacher  and  the  Taught  one  glori 

ous  anthem  raise ; 
And  they  who  sow,  and  they  who  reap,  unite  in 

endless  praise ! 

^English  Pupil  Teacher, 


Free  Academy 820 

Bo>  6'  Grammar  Sohools 25.532 

Girls'       do  do     20670 

Primary  Departments 68  4& 

Primary  Schools 26917 

Colored  Schools 2^1 

EveniPK  Sohools 19687 

Corporate  Sobools 7,000 

Total i(o228 

Being  an  increase  of  8,898  over  the  number  un- 
der instraction  daring  the  preceding  year. 

Of  this  number,  85,957  have  attended  school 
during  the  entire  school  year;  17,940  for  eight 
months,  and  less  than  ten ;  19,864  for  six  nnontha, 
and  less  than  eight ;  29,008  for  four  months,  and 
less  than  six;  29,672  for  two  months,  and  less 
than  four ;  and  82,664  for  a  period  lets  than  two 
months. 


The  Public  Schools  op  New  York.— The 
annual  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  Wednesday  evening.  There  are  in  the 
dty  of  New  York  fifty-one  Grammar  Schools  for 
boys,  fifty  for  girls,  fifty  Primary  Departments, 
and  forty  Primary  Schools ;  a  Free  Academy  for 
boys;  three  Normal  Schools — one  for  female 
teachers,  one  for  male,  and  one  for  colored  teach- 
ers of  both  sexes ;  twenty-three  Evening  Schools 
for  males,  twenty  for  females,  and  two  for  colored 
persons,  male  and  female;  and  ten  Corporate 
Schools,  sharing  in  the  diskribation  of  the  public 
money. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  several 
schools,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  is 
1548,  of  whom  1868  are  females,  and  180  males. 
Qf  this  number,  178  hold  Stete  certificates  of  qua- 
lification, 27  are  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  remainder  hold  certificates  from 
this  department. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  these  several 
institutions,  (exclusive  of  the  Normal  Schools) 
00  the  first  day  of  October  last»  was  105,226,  vis 


For  the  8cboohnt  ster. 
Physical  Culture. 


The  subject  of  physical  culture  is  beginning 
to  claim  the  attention  of  educators,  and  finds 
the  public  mind  ready  for  a  reform  in  this  branch 
of  human  development.  Gymna«ia  are  estab- 
linhed  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  authors 
write  long  articles  on  the  muscles  and  their  de- 
velopment ;  lecturers  hold  forth  on  the  impor- 
tance of  attention  co  this  subject,  and  enthusi- 
asts, looking  forward,  see,  in  imagination,  the 
American  people  with  the  perfect  physical  de- 
vejio^ment  of  the  ancients  without  their  barba- 
rous customs. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolution  recently  pass- 
ed by  the  common  council  of  one  of  our  good- 
ly cities,  to  the  effect  that  physical  training  is 
not  considered  by  that  body  a  branch  of  publio 
instruction  for  which  the  money  of  tax  payers 
can  with  propriety  be  employed,  we  venture  to 
offer  a  few  ideas  and  present  a  few  inquiries 
arising  in  our  own  mind  on  this  subject. 

Is  our  educational  system  all  that  it  should 
be  ?  Does  it  accomplish  all  that  the  most  ar- 
dent lover  of  human  progress  could  desire,  or 
are  there  defects,  which,  if  understood,  can  be 
remedied?  Does  the  educational  mill  which 
takes  in  the  un wrought  material  of  humanity 
at  the  primary  school  and  turns  it  out  at  the 
university,  finished,  send  forth  men  with  that 
completeness  ot  development  which  nature  de- 
signed they  should  have  —  with  all  the  fisculties 
trained  and  ready  for  the  active  and  stem  du- 
ties of  life  —  or  has  the  stock  been  spoiled  in  the 
working  and  rendered  unfit  for  anything  through 
some  defect  in  the  machinery  } 

Let  the  question  be  answered  by  faots  which 
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we  hare  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  see.  While 
we  look  with  a  just  pride  upon  our  public 
schools,  our  seminaries  and  our  colleges ;  while 
we  look  upon  the  high  intellectual  culture  of 
our  times  and  thank  God  that  our  lot  has  been 
east  in  thin  intellectual  age,  rather  than  in  that 
barbarous  age  in  which  the  possession  of  mere 
animal  force  was  the  source  of  all  human  great- 
ness, let  us  not  fear  to  look  upon  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture.    Let  us  look  at  facts  as  they  are. 

Where  the  effect  is  bad  let  us  look  for  the 
cause,  that  we  may  know  how  and  where  to 
apply  the  remedies.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 
While  walking  up  Tremont  street,  Boston,  one 
day  last  August,  in  company  with  a  friend,  we 
met  a  large  crowd  of  men  and  women  coming 
out  of  Tremont  Temple.  Our  friend,  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  meeting  ^eld  there,  af- 
ter looking  upon  the  company  in  silence  with  a 
look  of  curiosity  and  surprise  for  a  mmute,  ex- 
claimed, •*  Where  in  the  world  did  all  these 
sickly  looking  people  come  irom  ? "  •*  These 
are  the  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,*'  we  said.  «  Ah,  they  are  teachers, 
then,"  he  replied,  «•  that  explains  it."  After  a 
short  silence,  as  we  walked  along,  he  said  : 
**  Cannot  some  of  the  intellectual  persons  here 
assembled  devise  some  means  of  driving  away 
tMifr  ghostly  look  which  sits  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  so  many  of  our  teachers  ?  Are  not 
these  teachers  laying  themselves  upon  the  altar 
to  be  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  intellect,  extin- 
guishing that  light  which  might  shine  forth  to 
illumine  many  a  dark  comer  of  our  world  } 
Are  they  not  crushing  out  that  life  and  energy 
which  God  has  given  them,  and  going  down  to 
an  early  grave,  when  they  might  live  to  bless 
the  world  ?  I  can  look  upon  this  only  as  a  most 
pitiable  company,  spending  their  life  nobly  as 
£sr  as  it  goes,  but  Snv*  too  soon  bringing  their 
life  of  labor  and  usefulness  to  a  close."  We 
could  not  but  feel,  on  hearing  this,  that  our 
firiend  was  rather  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions, 
but  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter,  we 
must  say  that  we  believe  he  is  about  right. 

Can  we  witness  the  career  of  some,  yes,  of 
many  of  our  lady  teachers  and  not  feel  that  it 
ia  too  true  }  See  the  young  lady  with  elastic 
atep  and  bright  hopes  entering  upon  her  chosen 
and  noble  calling,  that  of  educating  the  young. 
Soon  her  step  loses  its  elasticity,  the  color  fades 
from  her  cheek,  a  pale,  wan  countenance  passes 
bdbve  her  pupils  and  disappears,  and  the  &ir 
young  teacher  is  borne  away  to  her  silent  rest, 
perhaps  ere  the  world  has  learned  her  worth,  or 
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learned  it  only  to  regret  that  she  is  lost  so  early. 

Contrast  the  fresh,  healthy  appeatance  of  the 
enthusiastic  young  teacher  just  entering  upon 
his  labors,  with  the  ghostly,  woebegone  expres- 
sion of  the  dyspeptic,  who  has  spent  only  a  few 
>ears  shut  up  in  the  school-room,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  anything  but  the  braic.  His  strength 
is  failing,  for  his  stomach  has  refused  to  perform 
its  duties,  since  it  receives  no  assistance  from  the 
other  members  of  the  body,  his  blood  flows  slug- 
g-'shly  in  his  veins,  and  soon  his  work  will  be 
ended,  perchance  but  half  done. 

Read  biography,  and  notice  the  number  of 
the  intellectual,  the  brilliant  and  the  gifted, 
whom  the  world  cannot  well  spare,  suddenly 
cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  labors  and  useful- 
ness, victims  of  physical  neglect  and  pitiable 
weakness. 

O,  why,  we  say,  must  these  bright  lights  so 
soon  go  out,  since  the  world  needs  them  so  much? 
Is  it  a  cruel  necessity  of  our  nature  that  the  gift- 
ed and  the  learned  must  be  the  first  to  pass  away, 
or  is  there  some  miserable  defect  in  our  educa- 
tional system  by  which  our  natures  are  devel- 
oped, that  sends  so  many  to  an  early  grave  ? 
The  fault  is  not  in  nature.  There  must  be  some 
defect.  Stem  necessity  does  not  require  that  so 
many  victims  should  be  offered  up  at  the  shrine 
of  the  intellect. 

But  all  the  victims  thus  immolated  are  not 
missed  by  the  world.  No,  for  their  lamp  of 
life  goes  out  before  the  world  sees  the  light- 
So  the  great  bustling  world  moves  on  as  un- 
mindM  of  the  multitude  of  young  people  who 
are  yearly  laid  in  the  grave  as  though  they  had 
never  lived.  Yet  the  loss  Ib  not  less  because 
unknown  to  the  world. 

We  were  about  to  say  that  the  question  might 
be  asked,  are  these  things  really  so  ?  Is  it  a 
fact,  that  so  many  are  yearly  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  the  mind,  or  is  this  a  mere  fancy  sketch 
generated  in  the  Imaginative  brain  of  the  writer? 
Were  any  one  so  blind  as  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, we  would  say  to  him  —  Go  into  our  ceme- 
teries and  there  read  the  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions written  over  the  dust  of  the  "  early 
dead  " ;  go  into  the  families  of  our  cities  and 
villages  and  there  count  the  number  of  those 
clad  in  mourning  for  a  sister  or  a  daughter  who 
has  departed  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  world ;  count  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  who 
have  returned  home  from  the  academy,  the  sem- 
inary and  the  college,  broken  down  by  study, 
to  die  and  bo  forgotten  ere  their  iror^  of  lilb  i< 
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begun,  and  then  ask  yourself  if  this  looks  like 
a  fancy  sketch.  Look  at  those  who  are  to  be 
the  feeble  mothers  of  the  next  generation,  and 
ask  if  we  paint  a  fancy  sketch  when  we  talk  of 
a  nation  growing  physically  weak. 

It  is  useless  to  waste  time  in  proving  what 
not  only  every  intelligent  educator,  but  every 
man  of  common  sense,  already  knows.  We,  as 
a  nation,  are  physically  weak  and  are  growing 
weaker,  and  we  all  know  it.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  defect  Let  us  seek  that  in  order  that 
we  may  know  where  to  apply  the  remedy. 

The  answer  must  suggest  itself  to  every  think- 
ing mind.  Our  education  is  but  partial.  In 
the  earnest  attempt  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  cul- 
tivate the  intellectual,  we  have  given  almost  no 
attention  to  the  physical.  In  avoiding  the  error 
of  the  ancients  in  cultivating  the  physical  pow 
ers  exclusively,  we  have  fallen  into  the  opposite 
extreme  and  avoided  physical  culture  altogether. 
Now  this  one-sided  culture  produces  a  one  sided 
and  dwarfed  human  nature,  so  sadly  out  of 
balance  that  it  topples  over  by  its  own  weight 
in  one  grand  ruin. 

We  have  but  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  victim 
after  vicitim  of  the  over-taxed  brain  falling 
around  us.  Yet  in  the  very  face  of  these  glar 
ing  and  sad  truths,  fond  parents  deliberately 
lay  their  own  children  upon  the  altar  to  be  of- 
fered up  a  sacrifice  to  intellect. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  parent  discovers  the 
budding  of  genius  in  the  little  son  —  perhaps 
long  before  nt  is  perceptible  to  any  one  else,  — 
and  forthwith  crams  his  little  brain  with  all 
sorts  of  profound  knowledge  at  the  expense  of 
his  bodily  growth  and  development,  while  na- 
ture intended  that  during  this  time  he  should 
be  growing.  His  tender  limbs  are  made  to  oon- 
form  to  the  hard,  straight  benches  of  the  school- 
room for  six  long  hours,  where,  much  to  the 
piaise  of  the  disciplinarian  who  rules  there,  ev- 
erything goes  on  **  like  olock  work,"  where 
«<  no  muscle  dare  murmur,  no  nerve  rebel ;  the 
tongue  must  cleave  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth, 
the  hand  forget  its  cunning,  the  back  aohe  but 
give  no  sign,  the  eye  forbear  its  poetic  frenzy 
and  look  right  on  at  vacancy  —  or  Virgil."  His 
brain  is  unduly  developed,  and  his  great  head  is 
carried  about  by  a  feeble  body  scarcely  able  to 
sustain  it.  Soon  his  place  is  vacant  in  the 
school-room,  his  voice  is  not  heard  at  the  fire- 
side, he  is  missed  at  the  table,  for  he  has  sunk 
down  to  die,  unable  to  bear  the  heavy  pressure. 
The  first  gleaming  of  that  light  which  might 
bave  shone  an  ornament  44  the  world  has  been 


crushed  out  and  all  is  dark  again.  The  house- 
hold is  dark,  the  hearts  of  those  parents  are 
dark,  and  a  still  deeper  darkness  would  reign 
there  did  they  but  consider  that  it  was  their 
ambitious  spirit  that  hurried  their  child  to  his 
grave.  But  they,  afflicted  ones,  console  them- 
selves in  this  dupetuaiion  of  Providence^  with 
the  cheering  thought  that  their  beloved  child 
"  knew  too  much  to  live."  Kind  parents,  do  not 
mock  God  by  laying  the  death  of  your  child  to 
the  charge  of  His  Providence. 

But  we  sometimes  think  that  girls  are  much 
greater  sufferers,  more  pitiable  victims  to  socie- 
ty, than  boys.  How  often,  when  we  see  a  troop 
of  school  girls,  are  we  reminded  of  sickly  look- 
ing plants,  colorless  and  fragile,  growing  up  in 
the  cellar  where  no  sunshine  can  reach  them. 
Poor  little  Aug-usta  Adelaide  must  be  a  little 
woman,  and  all  her  conduct  must  be  perfectly 
lady- like ;  she  must  not  get  in  the  dirt,  but  al- 
ways look  as  though  just  taken  from  the  band- 
box ;  she  must  be  careful  that  the  sun  does  not 
shine  upon  her  fair  skin,  for  it  must  be  kept  as 
colorless  as  possible ;  she  must  nut  be  seen  run- 
ning, for  that  is  vulgar  and  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  lady.  So  the  poor  little  plant  grows  up  in 
the  shade  to  droop  and  die  early,  or  to  live  to 
curse  the  world  with  her  feeble  progeny. 

We  are  not  now  talking  of  extreme  caae8,4mt 
of  everyday  life.  True,  the  majority  of  child- 
ren do  not  die  so  early  in  life,  but  far  too  masy 
do.  All  diseases  which  flesh  is  heir  to  are  not 
contracted  at  school,  but  far  too  many  are.  All 
physical  deformities  are  not  owing  to  the  hard 
benches  and  bad  management  in  the  school- 
room, but  again  we  say,  far  too  many  are.  Dur- 
ing the  long  years  in  which  the  intellect  is  un- 
dergoing its  course  of  training,  the  body  is  al- 
most entirely  neglected,  and  when  the  youth 
comes  forth  with  •*  finished  education"  to  en- 
ter upon  the  duties  of  active  life,  his  weak  frame 
sinks  under  the  pressure  which  the  mind  impo- 
ses, and  that  intellect,  giant  though  it  be,  ia  for- 
bidden to  wave  its  sceptre  of  influenoe  over  the 
world,  for  its  throne  totters  beneath  It  and  cnim- 
bles  to  dust.  Sometimes,  indeed,  reason  may 
be  said  to  forsake  her  throne,  but  much  oftener 
may  it  be  said  that  the  throne  breaks  down  un- 
der reason. 

We  would  not  exalt  the  physical  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mentaL  By  no  means.  But  we 
would  rather  exalt  the  mental  to  a  much  higher 
level  by  exalting  the  physical.  It  needs  bo  ar* 
gument  to  prove  that  without  the  physical  the 
mental  must  of  necessity  be  inei&cient.     He 
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who  has  all  the  fdnctions  of  the  body  in  a  good 
healthy  condition  will  be  able  to  do  much  more 
mental  and  physical  labor  than  the  pale-faced 
dyspeptic  in  the  same  time,  and  in  addition  to 
this  he  has  the  promise  of  a  much  longer  life, 
thus  making  his  opportunities  for  usefulness 
two-fold. 

Both  reason  and  example  concur  in  support 
of  this  truth.  Those  men  who  have  wielded 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  world,  and  whose 
nanes  now  stand  highest  on  the  scrolls  of  fame, 
are  they  who  have  possessed  a  sound  body  with 
the  sound  mind,  and  who  have  had  an  ample 
physical  education.    Says  an  eminent  educator 

**  Intellect  needs  body.  Come,  then,  and  see 
me  build  a  man.  A  calm,  silent  devotion,  a 
conscience  pure  and  reverent,  a  heart  manful 
and  true,  an  intellect  clear  and  ^een,  a  frame  of 
iion,  —  with  these  will  we  dower  our  hero,  and 
call  bis  name  Washington.  From  me  Wash- 
ington needs  no  eulogy.  Free  America  is  at 
once  his  eulogy  and  his  monument.  It  is  use- 
less to  say  more.  Every  one  feels  in  his  heart  a 
higher  praise  than  can  be  uttered  by  the  tongpie. 
Bnt  kt  me  ask  you.  What  would  Washington's 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  availed  his 
country,  unless  the  manly  strength,  the  frame  of 
iron,  had  been  added  ?  A  good  man  he  might 
have  been,  a  patriot  he  surely  would  have  been ; 
but  the  Father  of  his  Country,  never  1  The 
soul  that  trusted  in  God,  the  conscience  that 
felt  the  omnipotence  of  justice  and  right,  the 
heart  that  beat  for  his  couctry*s  weal  alone,  the 
mind  that  thought  out  her  freedom,  was  upborne 
by  a  body  that  knew  no  fatigue,  by  nerves  that 
knew  not  how  to  tremble." 

That  angel  of  mercy  that  ministered  to  the 
wants  and  cheered  the  heaxts  of  so  Many  suffer- 
era  in  the  gloomy  hospital  of  the  Crimea,  might 
have  possessed  the  same  noble  heart  beating  in 
compassion  for  suffering  humanity,  the  same 
intellect,  the  same  Christian  love,  the  same  gen- 
tleness and  tenderness,  which  dwelt  in  her  bo- 
som, still  without  that  fortitude  and  power  of 
endurance  to  carry  into  effect  tLe  promptings  of 
her  heart,  the  dying  soldier  would  have  seen  no 
shadow  upon  his  pillow  to  kiss  as  her  angel 
form  passed  its  nightly  rounds,  and  the  world 
would  never  have  heard  the  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale. 

Since,  then,  reason  and  example  alike  teach 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  physical  develop- 
ment, let  us  exalt  it  to  its  proper  level,  and  there- 
by render  mote  efficient  the  intellectual  powers. 
Let  hnman  natuie  have  iu  due.     While  nature 


designed  that  the  boy  should  g^ow,  let  him 
grow,  and  let  nature  fashion  him  after  her  own 
perfect  model.  When  the  little  girl  feels  her- 
self BO  light  that  it  is  a  task  for  her  to  remain 
quiet  for  a  moment,  let  her  jump  and  run,  for 
nature  has  placed  that  very  elasticity  in  her 
limbs,  and  the  jumping  and  running  is  necessary 
for  her  perfect  development.  Do  not  let  the 
little  ones  be  cheated  out  of  their  share  of  sun- 
shine and  air.  The  heat  which  an  active  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  assisted  by  pure  air,  gene- 
rates, is  far  more  healthful  than  the  heat  issuing 
from  a  stove  filled  with  glowing  anthracite. 
Sunshine  is  far  better  than  the  heat  from  the 
furnace.  Tco  true  is  the  following,  addressed 
to  America  by  an  ancient  sage ; 

"  Oh  !  latest  born  of  time,  the  wise  man  said, 
A  mighty  destiny  surrounds  thy  head ; 
Oreat  is  thy  mission,  but  thy  puny  son 
Lacks  strength  to  finish  what  the  sires  begun ; 
Thy  hapless  daughters  breathe  the  poisoned  air, 
Fair  they  may  be,  but  fragile  more  than  fair ; 
They  know  not,  doom'd  ones,  that  the  air  of  heaven, 
For  breathing  purposes  to  man  was  given ; 
They  know  not  half  the  things  which  life  requires. 
But  melt  their  lives  away  where  stoves  and  fires. 
And  furnace  issuing  from  the  realms  beneath, 
Distils  through  parlor  floors  its  poisonous  breath. 
Sooner  or  later  must  the  slighted  air 
And  exercise  take  vengeance  on  the  fair. 
Ah !  one  by  one  I  see  them  hde  and  fall, 
Both  old  and  young,  fair,  dark,  or  short  or  tall, 
Till  one  stupendous  ruin  wraps  them  all." 

B.  F.  0. 


Oommon  Schools  in  Maasaohuaetts. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  transmitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  recently.  The  follow- 
ing summary  is  presented,  which  gives  all  the 
leading  and  important  fiscts  connected  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  The  figures  aie  for 
the  school  year  1859-60 : 

Number  of  towns  in  the  commonwealth..  884 

Number  of  pobllo  schools 4,487 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between 

five  and  fifteen  >  ears  of  sge,  May  Ist,  1868  228,714 
Number  of  soholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the 

pnblio  schools  in  snamer 207,988 

InWmter 217,8?4 

A verag  -  attendance  in  summer 162,786 

In  Winter.; 124,632 

Ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendsnoe  to 

to  the  whole  number  of  obildren  between 

five  and  fifteen •  *  * » 74 

Number  of  children  under  five,  attendirg 

pnblio  sohooli 10,428 

Aumber  of  parsons  over  flfkesn 28^ 
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Hnmber  of  tMcben  in  ■ammer  t  ma'M,  484 ; 

ftmalflfl,  4,677;  total 6,101 

Number  in  winter:  males,  1,484;  females. 

8,728;  total 6,2  0 

▲▼erage  wages  of  male  teaohen  per  montb 

inoluding  board 9S0fi^ 

Average  wages  of  ftmale  teaohers. ...» 19,06 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  lor  the  support  of 
pnbMo  schools,  inoluding    only    wages, 

board,  fbel  and  care  of  flras 1,428  476  02 

Income  Arom  Btate  and  looal  sohooi  Innds, 

voluntary  contributions,   fro 126,811,17 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  public 
schools  alone,  exclusive  of  e^pfnse  of  re- 
pairing and  erecting  sohooi  houses,  and 

of  the  oost  of  school  books 1,666,106,76 

Sum  raised  by  taxes  for  the  education  of 
each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age— per  child ....  6.82 

Number  of  high  schools  in  which  the  Latfai 

and  Greek  languages  are  taught 102 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned  66 

Average  number  of  scholars 8,661 

Amount  paid  for  tuition 971,294.76 

Number  of  private  schools  and  academies  . .  640 

Estimated  average  attendance 16,988 

Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition S868,689.17 

Sach  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise  by  tax 
an  amount  equal  to  $1  60  for  every  child  between 
the  age  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  290  of  the 
884  towns  have  raised  98or  more  per  child.  The 
IX) wn  of  Brookline  heads  the  list,  having  appro- 
priated $20.04  8  for  each  child  between  the  age 
of  five  and  flfleeni  and  the  town  of  Belmont  is 
second,  having  appropriated  $17.84.  Boston  is 
the  eighth  on  the  list,  the  appropriation  for  each 
child  amounting  to  110.52.7. 


For  the  Soboolmatter. 
Mj  Jewels. 

BT  GRACE  NOETON. 


No  gems  firom  the  distant  ocean, 

No  pearls  Arom  the  summer  sea, 
No  diamonds  from  the  river, 

Have  wreathed  a  crown  for  me. 

And  yet,  it  is  more  radiant 

Than  any  king  doth  bear ! 
And  like  a  queen,  right  proudly 

My  coronet  I  wear  ! 

My  mother  wore  it,  lovingly, 

And  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
Gave  me  these  precious  jewels^ 

My  little  sisters  three. 

There's  Maud,  with  her  young  heart  brimming, 

O'erflowing,  with  love  for  me. 
And  Alice !  my  beautiful  Alice  I 

Oh !  what  shall  I  say  of  thee  ! 

And  Blanche,  the  dearest  and  youngest  I 
A  beautiful  gai^  of  light* 


That  my  mother  dropped  from  her  bosom 
As  she  upward  winged  her  flight. 

My  jewels !  Oh,  very  carefully  ! 

Must  1  keep  them  free  flrom  stain, 
That  all  unspotted  from  the  world. 

My  mother  may  wear  them  again. 

Tet  I  know  that  the  dust  may  touch  them, 

And  dim  their  lustrous  rays, 
And  I  know  that  harm  can  reach  them. 

In  many,  many  ways ! 

And  so,  I  pray  Thee,  Father, 
.   Till  Thou  countest  Thy  jewels  above. 
To  keep  mine,  fair  and  spotless, 
In  the  casket  of  Thy  love ! 


From  the  Massaehusettt  Teacher. 
A  Humble  Petition  to  Teaohers. 

Thb  undersigned,  a  universally  recognised 
character  in  the  Kingdom  of  Letters,  oTer  which 
you  hold  jurisdiction,  would  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  he  is  unlawfully  deprived  of  the  jDosoer 
which  is  rightfully  his.  Al)  writers  upon  the 
Laws  of  Speech  agree  that  he  shall  hare  a  tight 
to  appear  in  certain  cUsses  of  spoken  words ; 
but,  through  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
your  honorable  body,  and  he  grieves  to  aay, 
through  your  pernicious  example,  his  right  has 
been  considerably  abridged,  and  his  authority 
transferred  to  another.  If  such  a  sacrifice  on 
his  part  is  demanded  by  the  public  good,  your 
petitioner  humbly  hopes  that  he  has  virtne 
enough  to  make  it ;  but,  as  human  speech,  in- 
stead of  being  benefited  thereby,  is  rendered 
less  euphonious,  more  arbitrary,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, i^mbiguous,  he  would  beg  your  honora- 
ble body  to  exert  your  authority  and  secure  to 
him  his  rights. 

Before  setting  forth  more  minutely  his  grie- 
vances, your  petitioner  would  state  that  be  has 
lived  in  good  fellowship  with  his  associatas,  and 
has  never  sought  to  deprive  either  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  power  which  has  been  assigned  to 
him  by  the  wise  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
English  Speech ;  and,  though  certain  perverse 
talkers  persist  in  excluding  him  from  the  CtMi- 
atitutiont  all  will  candidly  admit  that  he  baa 
been  foremost  in  support  of  the  Union, 

First,  he  would  call  the  attention  of  your  re- 
spectable body  to  that  province  occupied  by  the 
7W«  family  and  their  dependents,  orer  which 
all  legal  authorities  g^ve  him  undisputed  oon- 
trol.  Your  petitioner's  authority  is  there  de- 
rided, and  the  power  of  a  rival  upheld.  The 
Toots  are  supplanting  the  old  iiBUBuUes,  a|id  puah- 
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ing  their  oonqnests  with  great  Tigor.  Insti/oote, 
SubstUoofo,  ConBtitocU,  etc.,  are  xnanifeBting 
themselves  in  all  directions,  and  he  really  fears 
he  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  pro- 
▼ince,  or,  at  most,  maintain  over  it  but  a  diTid- 
ed  sovereignty.  He  has  nothing  to  say  against 
the  renowned  name  of  TooU  ;  the  great  novelist 
has  immortalized  it ;  but  he  does  protest  against 
the  substitution  of  that  name  for  one  even  more 
andent  and  honored.  The  TooUe$  may  say,  « It 
is  of  no  consequence ; "  but  the  slightest  con- 
sideration will  show  you  that  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence. 

Then  there  are  the  £tM.  There  is  no  question 
in  regard  to  your  petitioner's  authority  over 
them,  and  they  ought  to  submit  quietly  and 
cheerlully.  There  are  influences,  however,  at 
work  to  carry  them  over  to  his  enemy.  A  few 
remain  steadfiut ;  but  thb  new  comers  soon  learn 
to  transfer  their  allegiance.  His  culinary  de- 
partment has  also  been  invaded.  He  can  have 
no  more  <fov«.  l*his  is  not  only  an  insult  to  his 
stomach,  but  a  serious  injury  to  the  oyster  trade. 

In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  province  over  whicli 
he  holds  universal  sway.  He  is  driven  from  the 
•«  blua  above  and  the  blue  beneath  ;  "  deprived 
of  the  only  day  of  the  week  upon  which  he  had 
any  claim,  robbed  of  his  pet  children,  Luke  and 
iMcy,  forbidden  to  mm  in  the  courts,  and  under 
any  circumstances  to  appear  as  a  suitor ;  and  so 
depressed  in  spirits  that  he  can  no  longer  sing 
his  favorite  tunee.  He  therefore  appeals  to  you 
to  rescue  him  from  his  forlorn  condition,  to  de- 
clare his  rights,  and  to  sustain  him  in  them. 
And  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

Long  TJ. 


Thb  United  Service  Gazette  says  that  Prince 
Alfred  is  being  brought  up  in  the  service  pre- 
cisely the  ssme  as  if  he  were  the  son  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman :  •*  He  messes  with  the  mid- 
shipmen, keeps  the  regular  watch,  dines  occa- 
sionally in  the  ward-room,  and  takes  his  turn 
to  dine  with  the  captain.  He  is  treated  by  his 
measmates  as,  in  all  respects,  one  of  themselves ; 
is  caUed  to  order  by  the  caterer,  and  runs  the 
same  risk  of  being  made  the  subject  of  a  prac- 
tical joke  as  other  young  gentlfemen—:  himself, 
however,  being  generally  pretty  forward  in  the 
business  of  playful  mischief.  Upon  one  ques- 
tion, that  of  smoking,  the  young  prince  is  stern- 
ly denied  the  privilege  indulged  in  by  the  other 
officers." 


To  be  angry  with  a  weak  man  is  proof  that  you 
ar«  not  very  strong  yourself. 


Glorjr  of  Pliyaloal  Geography- 

[The  following  brief  report  of  an  address  by 
Lieut.  A.  Fi  Maury,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  University  of  the  South,  is  thrill* 
ingly  eloquent,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches 
the  practical  utility  of  the  modem  study  of 
Physical  Geography. — Journal  of  Progre$9.] 

**  Physical  geography  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  Of  all  the  departments  in  the  domains  of 
physical  science,  it  is  the  most  Christianizing. 
Astronomy  is  grand  and  sublime ;  but  astrono-' 
my  overpowers  with  its  infinities,  overwhelms 
with  its  immensities.  Physical  geography 
charms  with  its  wonders,  delights  with  the  be- 
nignity of  its  economy.  Astronomy  ignores  the 
existence  of  man ;  —  physical  geography  con- 
fesses that  existence,  and  is  based  on  the  Bible 
doctrine  that  the  earth  was  made  for  man.  Up- 
on no  other  theory  can  it  be  studied  ;  upon  no 
other  theory  can  its  phenomena  be  reconciled. 
The  astronomer  computes  an  ephemeris  for  his 
comets ;  predicts  their  retum ;  tells  the  masses 
of  the  planets,  and  measures  by  figures  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stars.  But  whether  stars,  planet* 
or  comets  be  peopled  or  not,  is,  in  his  argu- 
ments, theories  and  calculations,  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever.  He  regards  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  as  emanations  — forces  to  guide 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  light  comets  in 
their  flight  —  nothing  more.  But  the  physical 
geographer,  when  he  warms  himself  by  the  coal 
fire  in  winter,  or  studies  by  the  light  of  the  gaa 
burner  at  night,  recognizes  in  the  light  and  heat 
which  he  then  enjoys  the  identical  light  and  heat 
which  came  from  the  sun  years  ago,  and  which 
with  provident  care  and  hands  benignant  have 
been  bottled  away  in  the  shape  of  a  mineral  # 
and  stored  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  man's 
use,  thence  to  be  taken  at  his  convenience,  and 
liberated  at  will  for  his  manifold  purposes. 

••  Here  in  the  schools  which  are  soon  to  be 
opened,  within  the  walls  of  the  noble  institu- 
tion which  we  are  preparing  to  establish  in  this 
wood,  and  the  comer-stone  of  which  has  just 
been  laid,  the  masters  of  this  newly-ordained 
science  will  teach  our  sons  to  regard  some  of  the 
commonest  things  as  the  most  important  agents 
in  the  physical  economy  of  our  planet.  They 
are  also  mighty  ministers  of  the  Creator.  Take 
this  water  (holding  up  a  glassful)  and  ask  the 
student  of  physical  geography  to  explain  a  por- 
tion only  of  its  multitudinous  offices  in  helping 
to  make  this  earth  fit  for  man's  habitation.  He 
may  recognixe  in  it  a  drop  of  the  very  same 
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vrhich  watered  the  garden  of  Eden  when  Adam 
was  there.  Escaping  thence  through  the  veins 
of  the  earth  into  the  rivers  it  reached  the  sea ; 
passing  along  its  channels  of  circulation,  it  was 
conveyed  far  away  by  its  currents  to  those 
springs  in  the  ocean  which  feed  the  winds  with 
vapors  for  rains  among  these  mountains.  Tak- 
ing up  the  heat  in  those  southern  climes,  where 
otherwise  it  would  become  excessive,  it  bottles 
it  away  in  its  own  little  vesicles.  Those  are  in 
risible,  but  rendering  the  heat  latent  and  innoc 
uous,  they  pass  like  sightless  couriers  of  the  air 
through  their  appointed  channels,  and  arrive 
here  in  the  upper  sky.  This  mountain  draws 
the  heat  from  them ;  they  are  formed  into  clouds, 
and  condensed  into  rains,  which  coming  to  the 
earth  make  it  *  soft  with  showers,*  causing  the 
trees  of  the  field  to  clap  their  hands,  the  valleys 
to  shout,  and  the  mountains  to  sing.  Thus  the 
earth  is  made  to  yield  her  increase,  and  the  heart 
of  man  is  glad. 

«  Xor  does  the  office  of  this  cup  of  water  in 
the  physical  economy  end  here ;  it  has  brought 
heat  from  the  sea  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  to 
be  set  free  here  for  the  regulation  of  our  cli- 
mates; it  has  ministered  to  the  green  plants, 
and  giv*^  meat  and  drink  to  man  and  beast. 
It  has  now  to  cater  among  the  rocks  for  the  in- 
sects of  the  sea.  Eating  away  your  mountains, 
it  fills  up  the  valleys,  and  then  loaded  with  lime 
and  salts  of.  various  minerals,  it  goes,  singing 
and  dancing  and  leaping,  back  to  the  sea,  own- 
ing man  by  the  way  as  a  task  master ;  turning 
mills,  driving  machinery},  transporting  merchan- 
dize for  him,  and  finally  reaching  the  ocean,  it 
there  joins  the  currents  to  be  conveyed  to  its  ap- 
pointed place,  which  it  never  fails  to  reach  in 
due  time  with  food  in  due  quantities  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep,  and  with  materials  of  the 
right  kind  to  be  elaborated  in  the  workshops  of 
the  sea  into  pearls,  corals  and  islands,  all  for 
man's  use. 

«' Thus  the  right-minded  student  of  this  sci- 
ence is  brought  to  recognize  in  the  dewdrop  the 
materials  of  which  He  who  <  walketh  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind '  maketh  his  chariot.  He 
also  discovers  in  the  raindrop  a  clue  by  which 
the  Christian  philosopher  may  be  conducted  in- 
to the  very  chambers  from  which  the  hills  are 
watered. 

*'  I  have  been  blamed  by  men  of  science,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  for  quoting  the 
Bible  in  confirmation  of  the  doctiines  of  physi- 
cal geography.  The  Bible,  they  say,  was  not 
written  for  scientific  purposes,  and  is  therefore 


of  no  authority  in  matters  of  science.  I  beg 
pardon ;  the  Bible  m  authority  for  everything  it 
teaches.  What  would  you  think  of  the  histo- 
rian who  should  refuse  to  consult  the  historical 
records  of  the  Bible  because  the  Bible  was  not 
written  for  the  purpose  of  history  ?  The  Bible 
is  true ;  and  science  is  true.  The  agents  con- 
cerned in  the  physical  economy  of  our  planet 
are  minbters  of  His  who  made  both  it  and  tha 
Bible.  The  records  which  he  has  ehosen  to 
make  through  the  agency  of  these  ministers  of 
His  upon  the  crust  of  the  earth,  are  as  true  as 
the  records  which  by  the  hand  of  His  prophets 
and  servants  He  has  been  pleased  to  make  in 
the  Book  of  Life.  They  are  both  true ;  and 
when  your  man  of  science  with  vain  and  hasty 
conceit  announces  the  discovery  of  disagreement 
between  them,  rely  upon  it  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  Witness  of  His  records,  but  with  the  « worm  * 
who  essays  to  interpret  evidence  which  he  doea 
not  understand. 

•*  When  I,  a  prisoner  in  one  department  of 
t)iiB  beautiful  science,  discover  the  truths  of 
revelation  and  the  truths  of  science  reflecting 
light  one  upon  the  other  and  each  sustaining 
the  other,  how  can  I,  as  a  truth-loving,  know- 
ledge>8eeking  man,  fail  to  point  out  the  beauty, 
and  to  rejoice  in  its  discovery  ?  Reticence  on 
such  an  occasion  would  be  sin,  and  were  I  to 
suppress  the  emotion  with  which  such  discover- 
ies ought  to  stir  the  soul,  the  waves  of  the  se* 
would  lift  up  their  voice,  and  the  very  stones 
of  the  earth  cry  out  against  me.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) 

'(  As  a  student  of  physical  geography,  £  re>- 
gard  earth,  sea,  air  and  «irater  as  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine, pieces  of  mechanism  not  made  with 
hands,  but  to  which,  nevertheless,  certain  offices 
have  been  assigned  in  the  terrestrial  economy. 
It  is  good  and  profitable  to  seek  to  find  out  these 
offices,  and  point  them  out  to  our  fellows ;  and 
when,  after  patient  research,  I  am  led  to  the 
discovery  of  any  one  of  them,  I  feel  with  the 
astronomer  of  old,  as  though  I  had  <  thought 
one  of  God's  thoughts,"  and  tremble.  Thus^ 
as  we  progress  with  our  science,  we  are  permit- 
ted now  and  then  to  point  out  here  and  there  in 
the  physical  machinery  of  the  earth  a  design  of 
the  Great  Architect  when  he  planned  it  all. 

•' Take  the  little  nautili.  Where  do  the  fra- 
gile creatures  go  ?  What  directing  hands  guide 
them  from  sea  to  sea  ?  What  breeze  fills  the 
violet  sails  of  their  frail  little  craft,  and  by  whose 
skill  is  it  enabled  to  brave  the  sea  and  defy  the 
fury  of  the  gale  ?    What  mysterious  compua 
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directs  the  flotilla  of  these  delicate  and  graceful 
argonauts  ^  Coining  down  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  arriving  off  the  stormy  Cape»  they 
separate,  the  one  part  steering  for  the  Pacific, 
the  other  standing  fur  the  Atlantic.  Soon  the 
ephemeral  life  that  animates  these  tiny  naviga- 
tors will  be  extinct ,  but  the  same  power  which 
cared  for  them  in  life  now  guides  them  in  death, 
for  though  dead,  their  task  in  the  physical  eco- 
nomy of  our  planet  is  not  yet  finished,  nor  have 
they  ceased  to  afford  instruction  in  philosophy. 
The  irail  shell  is  now  to  be  drawn  to  distant 
seas  by  the  lower  currents.  Like  the  leaf  car- 
ried through  the  air  by  the  wind,  the  lifeless  re- 
mains descend  from  depth  to  depth  by  an  insen- 
aible  £a11  even  to  the  appointed  burial-place  on 
the  bottom  of  the  deep ;  there  to  be  collected 
into  heaps  and  gathered  into  beds  which,  at 
some  day,  are  to  appear  above  the  surface  a 
storehouse  rich  with  fertilizing  ingredients  for 
man*s  use.  Some  day  science  will  sound  the 
depth  to  which  this  dead  shell  has  fallen,  and 
the  little  creature  will  perhaps  afford  solution 
for  a  problem  a  long  time  unsolved  ;  for  it  may 
be  the  means  of  revealing  the  ezistenco  of  the 
submarine  currents  that  have  carried  it  off,  and 
of  enabling  the  physical  geographer  to  trace  out 
the  secret  paths  of  the  sea. 

••  Had  I  time,  I  might  show  how  mountains, 
deserts,  winds  and  water,  when  treated  by  this 
beautiful  st-ience,  all  join  in  one  universal  har- 
mony, for  each  one  has  its  part  to  perform  in 
the  concert  of  nature. 

••The  Church,  ere  physical  geography  had 
yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  in  our 
schools,  and  even  before  man  had  endowed  it 
with  a  name,  saw  and  appreciated  its  dignity, 
the  virtue  of  its  chief  agents.  What  have  we 
heard  chanted  here  in  this  grove  by  a  thousand 
▼oices  this  morning  }  A  song  of  praise,  such 
as  these  hills  h^ve  not  heard  since  the  morning 
Btars  sang  together :  the  Benbdictb  of  our 
Mother  Church,  invoking  the  very  agents  whose 
workings  and  offices  it  is  the  business  of  the 
physical  geographer  to  study  and  point  out ! 
In  her  service  she  teaches  her  children  in  their 
songs  of  praise  to  call  upon  certain  physical 
agents,  prineipah  in  this  newly- established  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge :  upon  the  wa- 
ters above  the  firmament;  upon  showers  and 
dew ;  wind,  fire  and  heat ;  summer  and  win 
ter ;  frost  and  cold ;  ice  and  snow ;  night  and 
day;  light  and  darkness ;  lightning  and  clouds ; 
mountains  and  hills  ;  green  things,  trees  and 
plants ;  whales,  and  all  things  that  move  in  the 


waters ;  fowls  of  the  air,  with  beasts  and  cattle  ; 
to  bless,  praise  and  magnify  the  Lord. 

■(  To  reveal  to  man  the  offices  of  these  agents 
in  making  the  earth  his  fit  dwelling  place,  is  the 
object  of  physical  geography.  Said  I  not  welU 
that  of  all  the  sciences  physical  geography  ia 
the  most  Christianizing  in  its  influences  } " 


Over  the  Biver. 


[Snob  Ifl  the  renewed  interest  in  this  sweet  and  tonoh- 
infcpoem,  by  our  ocr^spondent.  MisMJNAXirT  A.  W. 
Prixst,  of  Hinsda'e.  N.  H.,  tbst  we  can  only  soppljr 
the  ooniitant  demand  for  copes  by  a^eoond  re-pnblica- 
tAon, —Editor  Spri  gfieli  SepublUan  ] 

Over  the  river  tbey  beokon  to  me— 

Loved  ones  wbo've  crossed  to  the  fVirtber  side; 
T*  e  gleam  of  their  snowy  rob  s  T  roe, 

Bat  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  mshlng  tide. 
There's  one  with  rinRlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes,  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  bine ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight,  giey  snd  oold. 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  tlie  angels  who  met  him  there; 

The  ga  o  of  the  city  we  coal '  not  see ; 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  weloome  me! 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 
Carried  another— the  hooseboid  pet; 

Her  brown  carls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale- 
Darling  IS  innie !    I  see  her  yet. 

She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 
And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark; 

We  watebed  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 
And  all  onr  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 

We  know  she  is  ^afe  on  the  fhrther  side, 
Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be; 

'^ver  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 
My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores. 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  oold  and  pale ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  eatoh  a  glesm  of  the  snowy  ssil,— 
And  lo!  they  have  passed  ftom.  our  yearning  iiearts; 

They  oro^s  the  stream,  and  are  gone  for  aye ; 
iV^e  msy  not  sunder  tbe  veil  apart. 

1  hat  hides  from  our  viition  tbe  gates  of  day. 
We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

May  rail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea; 
Yvt  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 

Tbey  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 
Is  flashing  river  and  hill  and  shore, 

I  shall  one  day  stand  by  tbe  water  oold, 
And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar  \ 

I I  hall  watch  for  a  gleam  ox  the  flipping  sail ; 
I  shall  hear  tbe  boat  as  it  gains  tbe  strand ; 

1  shall  pa«ie  f  om  sight  with  the  boatman  pale 

To  the  better  »hOf  e  ol  tbe  spirit  land; 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before^ 

And  jo>  ftally  sweet  will  the  meeting  be,, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaoefVil  river, 

The  Angel  of  Death  shall  carry  ne. 
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A  Blind  Qirl  FeeUns  for  s  Bunbeam. 

The  sun  has  just  burst  out  through  the  clouds, 
and  a  heavy  golden  beam  come  in  at  our  window. 
How  bright  and  cheerful !  It  comes  in  so  si- 
lently»  yet  it  speaks  to  the  heart.  Thank  a  kind 
Grod  for  sunshine  !  Ages  on  ages  it  has  illumi- 
nated and  gladdened  a  world,  yet  we  hardly 
think  of  the  great  fountain  of  light  and  beauty. 
Writing  of  sunshine  brings  to  mind  a  touching 
incident  which  came  under  our  obserration  as 
we  were  travelling  in  the  ears.  Opposite  was 
seated  a  family  of  four,  consisting  of  a  man  and 
his  wife,  and  two  children — boy  and  girl  — 
twins,  and  totally  blind.  Two  lovelier  children 
we  never  saw.  The  family  were  from  the  South. 
A  southern  sun  had  given  each  cheek  a  rich 
olive  complexion,  relieved  by  a  beautiful  bloom 
upon  the  children's  countenances.  The  boy 
was  lightly  built,  had  finely  chiselled  features, 
and  hair  of  a  dark  brown,  clustering  in  rich 
curls  around  his  neck.  The  girl  was  yet  more 
slender,  and  fragile  as  a  leaf,  and  of  the  most 
spiritualized  beauty.  Her  habit  was  dark.  Her 
hair  was  black  as  night,  its  heavy,  glossy  tress- 
es confined  by  a  golden  band,  which  glittered 
brightly  upon  the  dark  background.  They  both 
seemed  happy,  conversing  with  an  intelligence 
beyond  their  years.  The  train  stopped  for  a 
moment  upon  the  route.  The  windows  were 
all  rais<*d,  and  the  children  leaning  out  as  if  to 
see.  The  little  girl  heaved  a  long  sigh,  and  then 
leaned  back  in  the  seat,  exclaiming,  **  O,  mother, 
I  cannot  see  anything."  A  tear  trembled  in  her 
eye,  and  her  voice  was  so  sad  and  low,  that  it 
went  to  the  heart  of  every  passenger  who  heard 
the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  creature.  «  Nei- 
ther can  I  see.  Bell ;  but  I  know  that  everything 
is  beautiful,"  said  her  brother,  as  the  light  winds 
lifted  the  thin  locks.  **  You  are  beautiful,  are 
you  not.  Bell  ? "  Just  then  a  flood  of  sunshine 
gushed  from  the  white  clouds  in  the  west  like  a 
flash,  and  fell  full  and  warm  upon  the  cheek  of 
the  sad  girl,  and  upon  the  tears  in  ber  eyes. 

Quick  as  thought  she  put  up  her  hand,  and 
attempted  to  grasp  the  golden  pencils  that  were 
playing  through  the  thick  braids  upon  her  neck 
and  cheek.  Eagerly  she  shut  her  hand  upon 
vacancy,  and  a  shadow  fell  upon  her  counte- 
nance as  she  tailed  to  touch  the  sunshine.  «<  Mo- 
ther, I  cannot  feel  it ;  has  it  fled  out  of  the  win- 
dow?" ««\Vhat,  Bell?"  ••The  sunshine, 
mother.  It  touched  my  cheek,  but  I  cannot 
touch  that."  The  mother's  eyes  swam  in  tears, 
as  did  those  of  nearly  all  in  the  car.  A  blind 
gifl  £^ing  for  »  aunbeam  upon  her  cheek  ! 


That  beam  was  radiant  with  beauty,  yet  she- 
could  not  behold  it.  It  gleamed  upon  a  worlds 
yet  all  was  night  to  her.  Its  silver  bursting  in 
the  east,  or  its  golden  fading  in  the  west,  fol- 
lowed as  day  followed  day;  but  it  burst  not 
upon  her  vision,  or  faded  at  decline  of  day.  It 
glowed  in  the  sky,  upon  forest,  and  field,  and 
lake,  and  river ;  but  not  in  the  blue  orbs  of  the 
sightless  girl.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
boy  tried  to  feel  of  the  breeze  that  came  cool 
upon  the  cheek  as  the  cars  sped  swiftly  on.  The 
breeze  swept  over  the  yellow  fields  and  mea- 
dows, and  still  waters,  and  coquetted  with  the 
locks  of  the  blind  boy ;  but  its  footsteps  were 
unseen  by  him.  We  involuntarily  thanked  God 
that  we  could  look  upon  the  beautiful  world  he 
has  made,  and  dropped  a  tear  for  the  hapless 
children  who  must  grope  their  way  to  the  grave 
through  a  long  night.  But  the  light  of  bliss 
will  burst  upon  them.  Long  shall  we  remem- 
ber the  two  blind  children.— Baftimortf  DUpateh^ 


Pbesidbnt  Fklton,  of  Harvard  University^ 
in  his  inaugural  address,  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  language : 

«*  Our  young  American  needs,  more  than  the 
European  youth,  the  training  that  shall  give 
him  composure  and  telf-command-^xheX  shall 
give  him  the  mastery  of  his  fieiculties,  and  the 
habit  of  steady  action.  He  is  a  citizen  of  a  vast 
republic,  wherein  every  man  has  his  career  to 
open,  his  fortune  to  make,  his  success  to  achieve. 
He  feels,  every  moment,  the  social  or  party  pres- 
sure, and  the  weight  of  individual  responsibiH- 
bility.  These  very  circumstances  make  the  pe- 
riod in  which  we  live  one  which  tempts  the 
young  man  into  premature  activity.  He  is  al- 
lured into  the  busy  scene  when  his  faculties  are 
but  half  unfolded ;  his  principals  are  as  yet  un- 
certain ;  his  views  vague,  his  hopes  gorgeous  as 
the  rainbow,  and  perhaps  as  fleeting  and  unsub- 
stantial. His  tastes  unformed ;  and  his  moral 
being  crude  as  the  unripe  fhiit  of  every  sum- 
mer. A  solid  character  is  not  the  growth  of  a 
day  —  the  intellectual  faculties  are  not  matured 
without  long  and  vigorous  culture.  To  refine 
the  taste  is  a  laborious  process  —  to  fortify  the 
reasoning  power  with  its  appropriate  discipline* 
is  an  arduous  undertaking.  To  store  the  mind 
with  sound  and  solid  learning,  is  the  work  of 
long  and  studious  years.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  higher  education  to  check  this  fretful  impa- 
tience, this  crude  and  eager  haste  to  drink  the 
cup  of  life — ^to  exhaust  the  intoxicating  dranghta 
of  ambition." 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Gk>Teniment. 

This  subject  is  the  dread  of  teachers,  and  the 
terror  of  scholars,  but  it  is  one  which  comes 
legitimately  within  the  proyince  of  The  School- 
MASTBB,  and  he  must  therefore  give  some  in- 
struction upon  it. 

Such  opinions  as  those  just  referred  to  are 
wholly  unfayorable,  since  government  is  an  ac- 
tual necessity  in  the  school-room,  and  its  nature 
ought  to  be  better  understood,  so  that  it  may  be 
secured  by  mutual  efforts  of  teachers  and  schol- 
ars. 

The  idea  of  a  teacher  with  a  countenance 
black  with  rage,  and  with  rod  uplifted,  and 
scholars  shivering  with  terror  or  shrieking  from 
punishment,  is  no  more  a  necessary  idea  in  con- 
nection with  government,  than  the  idea  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  are  necessarily  associated  with 
God's  government.  He  smiles  benignantly  in 
a  summer's  sunshine,  and  the  earth  gives  back 
its  joyous  response.  So  the  good  teacher  exer- 
cises a  parental  restraint  over  his  pupils,  and 
they  in  turn  look  to  him  for  that  direction  and 
control  which  they  need.  They  are  the  flock  of 
aheep,  and  need  his  guiding  and  controlling  in- 
fluence as  the  shepherd.  This  is  government, 
and  it  is  only  some  who  are  utterly  refractory 
who  need  the  dogs. 

Where  the  teacher  labors  to  secure  govern- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  the  scholars  labor  as 
diligently  to  defeat  it,  the  circumstances  are 
most  unfortunate,  and  little  good  government  is 
•eeured. 

Oovemment  is  the  administration  of  law :  it 
is  Iaw  in  operation.  Where  it  is  really  success- 
ful»  the  scholars  yield  to  it  as  they  would  to 
any  other  influence  which  they  consider  desira- 
ble. Si:9pose  a  company  of  scholars  wish  to 
make  an  excursion  or  take  a  tour,  they  expect 
some  competent  pert  on  to  take  the  direction, 
and  the  whole  party  cheerfully  follow.  Should 
some  one  insist  on  doing  something  which  was 
a  disturbance  to  the  rest,  or  which  would  hinder 
or  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  object, 
the  rest  would  demand  that  such  conduct  should 
be  wholly  restrained  for  the  common  good. 
This  is  government,  and  it  is  evidently  reasona- 
ble, as  It  is  necessary  to  success,  as  well  as  plea- 
sure. 

In  a  school,  one  of  the  first  things  necessary 
to  have  good  government,  is  to  make  scholars 
aee  and  feel  its  necessity.  If  they  can  be  gov- 
erned without  this,  the  government  is  far  lees 
efficient. 


The  great  fact  that  every  successful  operation 
is  under  some  government,  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view.  Neglecting  to  make  this  appa- 
rent, is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  difficulty  which 
teachers  experience  in  this  direction.  If  <*THa 
mabtbb"  goes  into  school,  requiring  this,  and 
forbidding  that,  with  no  other  reason  apparent 
than  his  arbitrary  will,  very  probably  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  scholars  will  be  disposed 
to  take  an  attitude  of  open  hostility.  From 
this  point  a  strife  goes  on  with  those  scholars. 
They  regard  him  as  an  enemy  to  their  happiness, 
and  disobey  as  far  as  they  dare,  and  the  teacher 
administers  such  punishment  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate in  the  case.  For  this  the  scholars 
feel  that  they  must  retaliate  by  some  new  diso- 
bedience, and  so  the  contest  rages,  sometimes 
the  teacher  proving  victorious,  and  sometimes 
the  scholars,  but  all  the  time  some  of  the  worst 
passions  inflamed. 

Instead  of  the  case  just  supposed,  if  the  teach- 
er, at  the  outset,  makes  his  scholars  understand 
that  government  is  as  much  a  necessity  for  them 
as  teaching  is,  and  that  he  makes  no  require- 
ment or  prohibition  which  it  would  not  be  for 
their  interest,  and  really  for  their  pleasure  on 
the  whole,  to  observe,  he  may  secure  their  co- 
operation. 

The  idea  that  there  must  be  law,  —  the  real 
philosophy  of  it,  —  is  not  always  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  teacher,  and  in  such  cases  it  will 
be  less  obvious  to  the  scholars.  Every  opera- 
tion of  nature  teaches  the  great  truth  that  law 
ia  essential,  and  gives  an  instance  of  unbroken 
law,  that  is,  a  perfect  government.  The  move- 
ment of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  an  example  of 
the  Divine  government,  and  of  the  operation  of 
perfect  laws.  The  welfare  and  happhiess  of 
men  depends  upon  it,  and  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  would  follow  any  violation  of 
those  laws,  but  there  is  no  violation.  The  ao- 
tion  of  gravity  governs  all  motion,  and  is  uni- 
form, under  similar  circumstances.  There  are 
laws  which  govern  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
which  determine  what  will  be  favorable  or  de- 
structive to  their  life  and  their  growth.  These 
laws  mark  the  perfect  exercise  of  Divine  gov- 
ernment. 

But  let  us  recur  to  a  fact  already  stated,  th«t 

every  successful  operation  is  under  some  gov- 
ernment." Of  this  there  are  a  multitude  of  il- 
lustrations. The  vessel  at  sea  is  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  rudder.  By  obedience  to  this  it 
is  directed  to  the  desired  place ;  without  such 
government,  iti  course  would  be  totally  uncer* 
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tain,  and  the  reaching  of  any  port  impossible. 
The  train  of  cars,  with  its  immense  freight  and 
hundreds  of  passengers,  follows  the  track,  which 
is  its  government,  and  if  throw^n  from  it  by  any 
accident,  it  results  in  a  fearful  catastrophe.  The 
horse,  under  the  guidance  of  the  rein,  carries 
the  rider  safely  and  according  to  his  wUl,  but 
when  he  breaks  away  from  restraint,  he  dashes 
on  to  rum. 

In  all  combinations  of  men  for  labor  there 
must  be  a  superintendence,  some  directing  pow- 
er, by  which  efforts  are  guided  towards  the  de- 
sired end;  without  such  director,  the  labor  would 
be  useless,  but  when  under  suitable  government, 
it  is  followed  by  success.  Government  is  to 
action,  what  organization  is  to  matter,  it  secures 
an  object.  It  is  the  prominent  feature  which 
distinguishes  society  &om  barbarism.  It  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  civilization  of  any  commu- 
nity. 

Government  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
society,  and  to  individual  existence.  If  there 
were  no  government,  that  is,  no  established  or- 
der of  things,  we  should  be  in  that  state  of  wild 
uncertainty  and  general  confusion,  where  any 
one  would  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  de- 
stroyed. In  a  well  constructed  building,  there 
is  comparative  safety  to  its  inmates,  but  if  the 
materials  are  but  carelessly  put  together,  they 
may  fall  with  a  ruinous  crash. 

When  fire  is  under  strict  government,  it  harms 
no  one,  but  let  it  become  ungovernable,  and 
nothing  is  safe  in  its  course.  So  where  the  ele- 
ments of  society  are  all  held  by  the  force  of 
law,  they  are  not  operating  injuriously  on  each 
other.  If  we  were  uncertain  in  reference  to 
every  individual  we  met,  whether  he  would  act 
for  or  against  us,  —  whether  his  actions  will  be 
friendly  or  hostile,  —  we  should  not  only  be  in 
continual  fear,  but  in  continual  danger.  The 
spirit  of  lawlessness  is  destruction. 

There  is  a  great  law  which  binds  society  to 
gether,  and  protects  the  rights  and  interests  of 
all,  far  more  than  civil  enactments,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  moral  obligation  which  impels  men  to 
act  right,  and  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  Divine  re- 
quirement. 

•«  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  This 
w  thB  law,"  &c. 

Where  this  law  operates,  and  as  far  as  it  ope- 
rates, society  prospers.  Every  particle  of  influ- 
ence which  results  from  it  is  beneficial.  If  all 
men  were  tinder  its  influence  wholly,  society 
would  be  perfect.     Where  there  is  none  of  this 


influence,  corruption,  fraud,  theft,  malice  and 
revenge,  lust  and  murder,  and  a  countless  host 
of  evils,  prevail.  Government,  then,  in  its  high- 
est sense,  constitutes  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween virtuous  and  vicious  society.  It  is  what 
elevates  and  ennobles,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is 
what  debases  and  degrades. 

Children  can  understand  this,  and  it  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  diligently  taught  to  them, 
till  they  are  made  to  feel  the  obligation  to  obey ; 
that  restraints  upon  them  are  necessary  to  their 
well  being,  and  to  the  welfare  of  others.  They 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  disobedience  to 
wholesome  laws  (that  is,  such  requirements  as 
are  reasonably  made  of  them,)  is  a  violation  of 
moral  obligation.  The  direction  of  the  scrip- 
ture, **  children  obey  your  parents,"  &c,  should 
be  impressed  on  them  as  a  duty,  till  they  feel 
the  obligation,  (and  feel  that  it  applies  to  those 
who  are  in  the  place  of  the  parent,)  and  under- 
stand that  it  is  as  strong  as  to  be  truthful  or 
otherwise  virtuous.  This  should  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  juvenile  training 
till  it  is  fixed  in  their  minds  that 

"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  such  a 
disposition  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated  in  the 
young.  How  much  larger  is  the  number  of  bold, 
turbulent,  self-sufficient,  disobedient  young  per- 
sons than  it  should  be. 

There  is  a  necessary  connection  between  a 
child  who  is  taught  to  respect  authority  and  sub- 
mit to  it  cheerfully,  and  a  wholesome,  law  abid- 
ing citizen  ;  so,  also,  is  there  an  obvious  connec- 
tion between  a  child  who  is  habitually  disobe- 
dient, who  despises  authority,  and  resists  aU 
restraint  on  his  conduct,  from  whatever  source 
it  comes,  and  a  man  who  is  a  lawless  member  of 
society.  w.  o.  a. 


Enfflish  and  American  Boienoe. 

The  March  number  of  Blackwood* 8  Magazim  hmt 
a  genial  and  appreciative  criticism  of  Lieutenant 
Maury's  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea."  It 
compares  Maury's  work  with  a  recent  English 
publication  of  a  similar  character,  and  awards 
the  palm  to  the  American  production  in  ib%  fol- 
lowing graceful  style : 

"  One  comes  firom  the  Admiralty  of  the  United 
States,  the  other  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  One 
is  called  Maury's  '  Sailing  DirectV>nB/  and  oat  of 
it  has  sprung  a  work  ('  The  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea  '—Maury)  which  has  already  gone 
through  nine  editions ;  the  other  is  a  '  Manual 
for  Naval  Officers.'    Both  are  lores  to  sailor  sto- 
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dentB.  Let  mnj  one  compare  them,  and  say 
which  18  the  most  useful  and  Interesting,  which 
the  most  likely  to  lead  a  sailor  to  note  and  ob- 
aenre  ail  the  phenomena  with  which  he  is  ever 
torrounded,  or  to  induce  landsmen  and  naviga- 
tors to  inyestigate  the  mechanism  of  our  globe. 

"  In  the  British  work,  correct  as  it  unquestion- 
ably is,  fair  Science  unfolds  her  store  in  the  most 
unpalatable  form ;  she  is  highly  orthodox,  but 
appears  almost  to  defy  you  to  master  her  difficul- 
ties. Each  learned  contributor  sits,  Minenra- 
like,  on  the  summit  of  a  bfty  height,  points  to  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  assures  you  that  on 
the  summit  of  that  Mount  Del^table  there  are 
pastures  pleasant ;  but  never  holds  out  a  cheer- 
ing hope  to  the  student  that  his  labors  can  be  of 
the  slightest  value  to  her  great  cause,  until  he  ac- 
tually sits  crowned  in  the  Walhalla  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  and,  above  all,  she  appears  to  deprecate 
any  ambitious  efforts  to  scale  the  cUfis  of  learning 
by  short  or  pleasant  paths.  How  different  it  is  in 
the  American  work  before  us !  Here  is  a  sub- 
ject, in  the  abstract  hopelessly  dry,  treated  in  a 
manner  that,  Irom  the  opening  of  the  book  to  its 
close,  never  tires ;  and  we  shut  it  with  a  deter- 
mination to  know  more  of  the  many  interesting 
features  of  the  ocean.  The  American  hydro- 
grapher,  in  nervously-eloquent  language,  has 
summed  up  the  evidence  of  man  upon  the  laws 
governing  the  great  watery  element  called  ocean, 
and  of  the  atmosphere  which  envelops  it,  and 
well  describes  the  dose  affini^  between  the 
two.  He  dwells  upon  the  temperature  of  each, 
and  its  lif^  and  death-creating  consequences — of 
the  winds  which  blow  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  and  of  the  climates  through  which  they 
together  roll.  Not  only  does  he  treat  of  the 
animate  and  inanimate  products  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  currents  which  circulate  through  its 
waters,  and  impart  life  and  action  to  the  utter- 
most depths ;  but  to  Lieutenant  Maury  we  are 
indebted  for  much  information — ^indeed,  for  all 
that  mankind  possesses — of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  beneath  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Faciflc  oceans.  Hopelessly  scientific  would  all 
these  subjects  be  in  the  hands  of  most  men ;  yet 
upon  each  and  all  of  them  Captain  Maury  enlists 
onr  attention,  or  charms  us  with  explanations 
and  theories  replete  with  originality  and  genius. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  nautical  manual,  a  handbook  of 
the  sea,  investing  with  fresh  interest  every  wave 
that  beats  upon. our  shores;  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  in  both  sailors  and  landsmen  a  craving 
to  know  more  intimately  the  secrets  of  that  won- 
derful element. 

The  good  that  Mauiy  haa  done,  hi  awakening 


the  powers  of  observation  of  the  officers  of  the 
royal  and  mercantile  navies  of  England  and  Am- 
erica, is  incalculable.  His  corps  of  voluntary  as- 
sistants may  be  numbered  by  thousands ;  every 
ship  that  floats  m  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken  carries  some  one  who  is  recording  infor- 
mation, according  to  a  uniform  system  suggested 
by  the  gallant  American  at  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence, and  the  consequent,  a  rapid  yearly  increase 
of  information,  has  taken  a  practical  shape  in  the 
construction  of  a  series  of  wind  and  current  charts. 
By  these  charts  the  mariner,  wherever  he  may 
be,  sees  at  a  glance  what  are  the  prevailing  winds 
and  currents  over  the  space  he  proposes  to  tra- 
verse, and  shapes  the  course  of  his  ship  accord- 
ingly ;  indeed,  they  are  now  found  to  be  as  useful 
out  on  the  wide  ocean  as  the  charts  of  soundings, 
dangers  and  coasts  are  necessary  when  the  land  is 
approached.  How  cheerfully  all  these  data  are 
furnished,  is  well  attested  by  one  honest  sailor, 
when  writing  to  the  man  who  laboriously  col- 
lates this  information  and  gives  them  its  useful 
practical  result  "  It  is  with  pleasure,"  he  says 
to  Maury,  "  that  I  contribute  my  mite  towards 
furnishing  you  with  material  to  work  out  still 
fiirther  towards  perfection  your  great  and  glori- 
ous task,  not  only  of  pointing  out  the  most  speedy 
routes  for  ships  to  follow  over  the  ocean,  but  also 
of  teaching  us  sailors  to  look  about  us.  I  aqi  firee 
to  confess  that  for  many  years  I  commanded  a 
ship,  and  although  never  insensible  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  upon  sea  and  land,  I  yet  feel  that 
until  I  took  up  your  work  I  had  been  traversing 
the  ocean  blindfolded.  I  did  not  think— I  did 
not  know  the  amazing  and  beautiful  combination 
of  all  the  works  of  Him  whom  you  so  rightly 
term  '  The  Great  First  Thought'  Apart  from 
any  pecuniary  profit  to  myself,  from  your  Ubors 
you  have  done  me  good  as  a  man.  Tou  have 
taught  me  to  look  above,  around,  and  beneath 
me.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  personal  bene- 
fit." 

And  this,  let  the  reader  remember,  was  writ- 
ten by  a  homy-fisted  sailor,  master  of  the  good 
ship  Gertrude,  bound  to  the  Chincha  Islands  for 
guano ;  and  if  the  genius  of  the  American  hydro- 
grapher  can  thus  touch  and  illumine  one  who 
honestly  acknowledges  that  his '  capacity  to  com- 
prehend all  these  beautiful  theories  is  but  small' 

-if,  as  Admiral  Fitzroy  justly  believes,  these  re- 
searches are  exercising  the  most  beneficial  efi*ect 
in  improving  and  elevating  the  minds  of  our  sea- 
men in  general — who  can  doubt  the  charmi  that 
such  a  subject,  so  treated,  must  possess  for  the 
educated,  intelligent  officers  of  the  war  naviea  of 
England  and  America  f" 
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For  tbe  Sohoolattter. 
The  Shrewd  Trustee. 

•*  Wbll,  Mr.  Smith,  has  any  one  been  chosen 
SB  cashier  of  our  bank  yet,  in  place  of  Mr.  S. }  '* 

**  I  believe  they  have  engaged  Mr.  D.,  a  man 
of  the  most  unflinching  integrity  of  character. 
Just  tbe  choice,  exactly  1  I  haye  been  acquaint- 
ed with  him  for  years ;  no  one  need  doubt  hit 
honor,  or  fear  to  repose  confidence  in  him." 

••  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  him  ? " 

••  Not  exactly,  but  I  am  told  it  is  a  pretty 
heavy  salary ;  but  then,  you  know  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  banking,  and  it  is  a  responsible 
situation,  and  he  ought  to  be  paid  well.  When 
thousands  are  at  stake,  it  pays  us  well  to  have 
good  security  for  them." 

**  Yes,  yes,  true  enough  I  true  enough  I  Mr. 
Smith,  when  will  our  school  begin  ? " 

«*  Next  Monday,  I  guess,  if  that  young  fellow 
gets  his  certificate." 

««  What  young  fellow  is  that  ? " 

<«  A  chap  from  Glendale  Seminary  by  the  name 
of  Norton.  I  didn't  really  like  his  appearance, 
but  then,  our  school  is  small,  and  I  hired  him 
pretty  cheap,  and  if  he  gets  his  papers  'twill  be 
aU  right." 

<*You  couldn't  hire  Brayton  again,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

«•  Well,  yes,  I  could  by  paying  him  thrpe  or 
four  dollars  a  month  more  than  Norton,  but  I 
thought  that  wouldn't  pay  for  thirty  or  forty 
young  ones." 

*•  I  am  sorry  you  did  not,  as  he  gave  such 
perfect  satisfaction  to  all." 

« I  know,  but  our  tax  was  pretty  heavy  last 
spring  and  would  have  been  heavier  tUs  if  I 
had  hired  him." 

"Well,  good  morning,  Mr.  Smith,  I  must 
push  along  or  my  breakfast  will  get  cool." 

The  foregoing  dialogue  occurred  in  a  thriving 
New  England  village  on  a  beautiful  morning  in 
October.  It  needs  but  little  comment.  A  short 
time  before,  the  cashier  of  the  bank  had  been 
called  away  by  death,  and  there  had  been  much 
pains  taken  in  the  selection  of  another.  Why 
should  there  not  be  ?  The  capital  of  the  bank 
was  $100,000,  quite  a  long  string  of  figures, 
and  increasing  according  to  the  Arabic  system, 
made  many  an  old  &rmer  think  <•  our  bank  is 
some."  The  cashier  then  must  be  a  man  of  the 
right  stamp,  one  that  all  could  trust,  and  his 
bonds  must  be  given  by  sure  men,  and  for  such 
a  man  they  were  willing  to  pay  well.  Why,  if 
they  should  trust  their  property  to  some  scamp, 
and  he  should  abscond  with  the  Amds,  it  would 


be  a  great  loss,  and  an  injury  not  easily  repair- 
ed. Such  being  the  case,  Mr.  B.  was  chosen 
as  cashier  because  he  was  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  choosers  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  bank, 
and  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  D.  as  cash- 
ier, was  also  trustee  of  the  school.  Tou  have 
already  been  introduced  in  part  to  the  future 
teacher,  and  cannot  have  failed  to  see  Mr.  Smith's 
wisdom  in  relation  to  this  matter  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  that  of  the  bank.  See  how  careful  he 
is  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  people.  They 
are  not  to  be  subjected  to  heavy  taxes  in  the 
spring  by  his  ii^udiciously  hiring  a  man  who 
must  be  paid  for  experience,  ability  and  success 
as  a  teacher.  True,  there  was  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  Norton  and  his  predecessor,  but 
there  was  three  dollars  difference  in  the  price, 
too,  and,  after  all,  one  would  do  just  as  well  as 
the  other  for  their  school.  There  were  only 
thirty-flve  or  thirty- eight  boys  and  girls,  rang- 
ing from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  what 
difference  did  it  make  whether  the  teacher  was 
a  man  of  good  sound  principles  and  of  a  high 
moral  standard  or  not,  so  long  as  he  had  gram- 
mar, arithmetic  and  geography  enough  to  pass 
muster  before  the  committee.  If  there  was  any 
money  or  other  property  at  stake  it  would  be 
one  thing ;  but  no,  nothing  but  the  immortal 
minds  of  two-score  children  to  be  moulded  by 
the  teachings  and  personal  influence  of  some- 
body, what  matter  whom,  as  teacher.  Who  can 
but  admire  the  reasoning  of  "Mr,  S.  on  this  mat- 
ter. Well,  there  is  more  than  one  Mr.  Smith 
in  New  England ;  more  than  one  trustee  who 
is  smart  enough  to  see  the  absurdity  of  paying 
more  for  a  teacher  than  for  a  hearer  of  lessons. 

If  any  fall  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  or  have 
the  opinion  that  youthful  minds  are  worthy  of 
as  much  care  as  gold  and  sUver,  why,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  or  read  thdr  views  upon  the 

subject.  T7NUS. 


Thbbe  was  a  singular  problem  among  the 
stoics,  which  ran  to  this  purpose :  <•  When  a 
man  says,  *  I  lie,'  does  he  lie  or  does  he  not } 
If  he  lies,  he  speaks  the  truth ;  if  he  speaks  the 
truth,  he  lies."  Many  were  the  books  written 
upon  this  wonderful  problem.  Chrysippus  fa- 
vored the  world  with  no  less  than  six;  and 
PhiletUB  studied  himself  to  de&th  in  his  vain 
endeavors  to  solve  it." 


Hb  who  is  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing  is 
indeed  poor. 
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From  the  Home  and  School  JonnwL 
••  IB  it  Wise, 

TO  nomi  TBI  MSMOET  WITH  PROPOSITIONS  WHICH  THB 
UXDBBSTAXSINO  IS  TOO  IMMATUKB  TO  QBASP  f  " 

This,  like  most  mooted  questions,  resolves 
itself  finally  into  a  question  of  limitations ;  for, 
whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise,  it  is  certainly  un- 
deniable  that  to  a  certain  extent  public  instruc- 
tion has  been  and  must  continue  to  be,  for  aught 
we  know,  conducted  by  methods  largely  me- 
chanical. The  entire  business  of  learning  to 
read  and  spell  the  English  language  is  accom- 
plished not  only  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  memory, 
but  the  memory  stripped  of  her  allies,  laboring 
under  the  immense  disadvantage  of  encountei 
ing  at  every  step  the  grossest  violations  of  eve- 
ry principle  of  analogy.  The  logical  faculty  is 
so  entirely  ignored  — I  may  say  so  wantonly 
offended  —  by  the  present  system  of  English 
Orthoepy,  that  the  advocates  of  phonetic  reform 
are  hereby  furnished  with  one  of  their  most 
powerful  arguments.  That  children,  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  with  such  a  series  of  intellec- 
tual summersets  as  learning  to  read  and  spell 
necessarily  implies,  should  need  no  corrective  — 
nothing  to  restore  the  equilibrium  —  to  say  the 
least,  argues  much  for  the  inherent  rectitude  of 
the  mental  constitution.  But  this  is  an  evil  so 
grossly  manifest,  that  it  runs  little  risk  of  self- 
propagation  by  ever  serving  as  a  model  for  fu- 
ture intellectual  training,  unless  it  be  in  schools 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
idiots. 

For  a  pupil  to  be  required  to  learn  that  which 
is  strictly  illogical  is  one  thing,  while  to  commit 
to  memory  that  which  is  beyond  the  range  of 
his  log^c,  is  quite  another.  To  work  without 
the  help  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  work 
under  proiett  of  the  iame»  are  not  identical. 
Where  the  subject  is  fully  understood,  the  logic 
of  a  child  is  as  irresistible  as  that  of  an  adult. 
Experience  imparts  no  strength  to  our  con- 
victions respecting  the  truths  of  mathematics. 
That  very  ieanire  of  mathematics  which  secures 
them  so  prominent  a  position  in  a  course  of  stu- 
dy properly  arranged  for  the  young,  also  makes 
them  an  exception  among  the  sciences.  In  near- 
ly if  not  quite  all  the  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing, there  are  departments  which  the  student  of 
average  age  and  ability  does  not  comprehend. 
When  this  shall  be  otherwise,  either  children 
will  no  longer  be  children,  but  men  and  women 
in  strength  and  maturity  of  intellect;  or  the 
natural  and  lingoistio  sciences  shall  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  beyond  their  present  $tatua  as  te 


realize  fully  the  dreams  of  the  extravagant  Uto- 
pians. 

The  question  arises  at  once.  Shall  the  pupil 
omit  such  portions  of  his  subject  as  he  does  not 
comprehend,  or  shall  he  be  required  to  commit 
them  to  memory  i  Granted  that  the  thing  to  be 
acquired  is  really  valuable  and  capable  of  being 
presented  in  a  suitable  form,  knd  I  would  re- 
quire the  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  which  nature  herself  im- 
poses. Of  course  there  is  great  demand,  here 
as  elsewhere,  for  the  exercise  of  a  careful  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Conciseness 
and  clearness  in  the  expression  of  a  subject  and 
method  in  its  presentation,  are  qualities  which 
can  never  be  compromised  in  the  least.  No 
knowledge  however  valuable  will  ever  find  cur- 
rency wrapped  up  in  the  involutions  of  poor 
rhetoric,  or  weighed  down  with  the  coarser  lum- 
ber of  bad  grammar. 

Again,  the  student  must  not  be  deceived  by 
being  left  to  infer  that  he  is  mastering  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  a  teacher's  duty  is  already  accom- 
plished when  the  pupil  has  learned  to  discrimi- 
nate between  exact  knowledge  and  vague  con- 
ceptions. Pupils  are  not  always  honest  with 
themselves  in  this  matter.  So  many  motives 
(among  which  the  fear  of  appearing  less  ready 
than  their  mates,  is  pexhaps  the  most  serious,) 
allure  them  into  unfairness,  that  their  testimo- 
ny in  their  own  behalf  is  very  sensibly  impaired. 

Children  of  larger  growth  frequently  betray  a 
similar  weakness.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  in  a  crowd  of  strangers,  discussing  some 
particular  subject,  the  really  intelligent  man 
might  be  known  by  the  frankness  with  which 
he  says,  «<  I  do  not  know."  A  wise  man  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant  sometimes.  Though  he 
lose  in  particular  instances,  he  has  a  heavy  ca- 
pital left.  Mental  bankruptcy  is  the  ghost  which 
haunts  the  man  of  limited  acquirements. 

But,  to  return,  the  pupil  should  understand 
that  he  is  now  learning  forms  —  the  natural  and 
appropriate  expression  of  principles  which  he 
will  soon  come  to  understand  and  be  able  to 
apply ;  that  these  forms,  lodged  away  in  his 
memory,  are  channels  leading  up  to  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  awaiting  the  action  of  the  tides 
for  their  precious  freight  to  be  borne  down  as 
fertilizers  of  the  understanding  and  heart.  As 
a  lodgemnt  for  such  fiEtcts  and  principles  as  a 
man  has  daily  and  hourly  use  for,  text- books 
and  encyclopedias  are  a  bungling  substitute  for 
the  memory. 
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Unfortunately  for  tho^e  who  must  adyocate 
the  negatire  of  this  question,  nature  takes  sides 
against  them.  Whatever  the  memory  does, 
must  be  done  early  in  life.  Experience  proves 
that  very  little  can  be  done  to  increase  its  capa 
city  after  persons  have  arrived  at  twenty  years 
of  age ;  while  the  point  of  highest  sensibility  is 
reached,  without  doubt,  much  sooner  than  that. 
The  judgment,  by  which  we  mean  the  power  to 
comprehend  principles,  develops  slower,  ripens 
later,  and  has  a  correspondingly  longer  period 
of  activity.  How  common  a  thing  it  is  to  see 
the  judgment  vigorous  and  healthy  long  after 
the  memory  has  gone  to  decay.  In  cases  of 
temporary  illness  the  memory  is  the  first  and 
very  frequently  the  only  faculty  disturbed, 
Emphatically  it  is  the  talent  committed  to  child- 
hood. 

We  shall  hear  something,  no  doubt,  about  the 
danger  of  over-stocking,  and  the  liability  of 
educating  talkers  instead  of  thinkers.  The  fault 
of  over- stocking,  as  I  believe,  may  be  charged 
directly  and  solely  either  to  the  quality  of  the 
material  or  lack  of  method  in  its  arrangement  — 
one  or  both.  Thinkers  are  rare  enough,  certain- 
ly to  be  valuable.  Thought  moves  the  world ; 
not  that  puny  offspring  of  the  brain  whose  fee- 
ble vitality  we  have  nursed  with  such  maternal 
solicitude,  but  that  which  springs,  like  Minerva, 
from  the  head  of  Jove,  with  the  strength  of 
maturity,  in  the  full  panoply  of  expression. 
Thought,  without  expression,  is  like  electricity 
evenly  diffused,  powerless  and  imperceptible; 
but  poured  in  the  mold  of  a  well-turned  sen- 
tence, it  *<  becomes  a  bolt  to  rive  the  mountain 
barriers."  In  the  language  of  a  living  author, 
<*  Thought  embodied  and  embalmed  in  fit  words, 
walks  the  earth  a  living  thing."  Many  an  idea 
has  slunk  away  from  the  company  of  its  peers 
through  sheer  poverty  of  expression. 

Only  a  few  days  since  a  friend  was  repeating 
a  few  stanzas  of  a  hymn  learned  in  his  boyhood. 
«  That  beautiful  hymn ! "  said  he ;  **  Ah,  how 
I  wish  I  had  learned  a  score  of  such  !  "  Who 
cannot  say  the  same !  In  those  early  years, 
when  it  would  have  been  so  easy  a  thing,  what 
a  pity  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost ! 

A  memory  well  furnished  with  words  is  a 
mine  of  wealth,  the  possessor  will  sooner  or 
later  discover.  It  is  the  contribution  of  child- 
hood to  maturity,  the  legacy  of  youth  to  age. 


It  is  better  to  keep  children  to  their  duty  by 
a  sense  of  honor  and  by  kindness,  than  by  the 
fear  of  punishment. 


Danobk  of  Uxdub  Sbveritt. — ^It  is  easy 
to  do  immense  harm  by  a  hasty  judgment  harsh- 
ly uttered.  There  are  turning-points  in  life, 
places  where  different  paths  diverge.  A  slight 
impulse,  this  way,  or  that,  upon  one  who  stands 
there,  may  make  an  infinite  diffbrence  in  the  fi- 
nal result  of  his  life.  He  may  be  encouraged  in  a 
noble  pursuit,  and  gp  forward  with  alacrity  to  a 
great  success,  or  he  may  find  in  his  way  an  ob- 
stacle, slight  in  itself,  but  sufficient  to  turn  him 
aside,  and  finally  downward.  We  sometime 
sinoe  read  an  anecdote  that  is  worth  repeating,  to 
the  following  effect : 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  an  Irish 
lad  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Williams  College, 
assisted  by  the  "Brick  Church  "in  this  city. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  suddenly  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  officers  of  the  Church,  stating  that, 
in  view  of  certain  reports  prejudicial  to  his  char- 
acter, the  assistance  of  the  church  was  thence- 
forth withdrawn.  The  poor  fellow  went  to  Pro- 
fessor Dewey,  (now  of  Rochester,)  to  say  that  he 
wa«  compelled  to  leave  college,  but  protesting 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  wrong  he  had  done. 
The  Protessor,  who  had  confidence  in  him,  told 
him  not  to  trouble  himself,  and  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  bills.  The  youth  studied  on, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  received  a  second  letter 
from  the  church,  stating  that  the  charges  were 
found  to  be  false,  and  renewing  their  support. 
That  youth  was  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray,  who  has 
but  just  ceased  from  his  labors.  Now,  the  church 
meant  no  harm,  but  came  near  committing  an 
irreparable  error.  They  were  saved  from  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  rashness  by  the 
generous  interference  of  the  Professor,  an  act 
which  could  not  have  been  calculated  upon. 
And  cases  occur  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  where 
harshness  has  its  own  way,  with  no  one  to 
stop  it. 

Success  in  life  depends  quite  as  much,  to  saj 
the  least,  upon  moral  quality  as  upon  mental  en- 
ergy. "  He  might  do  considerable,"  people  some- 
times say, "  if  you  could  only  start  him."  There 
is  capacity,  but  it  needs  stimuUting.  Among  de- 
sirable stimulants  hope  is  indispensable.  One  who 
has  everything  except  courage,  finds  that  discour- 
agement neutralizes  everything  else  he  possesaes. 
And  how  easily  one  may  be  discouraged !  A 
harsh  word,  a  cold  look,  a  breath  of  suspicion,  a 
hint  of  failmg  confidence,  may  be  enough  to  make 
a  strong  resolution  weak.  There  are  peraona 
who  need  to  be  rebuked  sharply.  But  there  are 
those  who  are  more  likely  to  be  destroyed  than 
reformed  by  rough  treatment,  and  before  anyone 
begins  it,  he  does  well  to  be  sure  that  he  knows 
his  man.— J^xomtfior. 
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CoxMomCATtONS  for  this  Department  ihoold  be  %d- 
dxesBed  to  Hbnkt  Cla&k,  Fawtucket,  B.  1. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Of  the  Pioturesque  in  Language ;  Especially 

in  "Words. 

TmsB  18  a  certain  quality  discoverable  in  pop- 
ular literary  works  akin  to  metaphor  and  compari- 
son. It  seems  to  exceed  rhetorical  fignres,  in  that 
it  is  indicative  of  ideas  that  do  not  belong  *^o  the 
mere  expression  of  the  thought  embodied,  but  to 
an  image,  pleasing  or  unpleasant,  beyond  it.  An 
article  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of  a  monthly 
magazine  has  just  fallen  under  my  notice,  which 
attributes  to  the  Hebrew  this  quality  in  a  high  de- 
gree. •*  A  verse  of  the  Scripture,"  says  the  writer,* 
"  read  in  any  faithful  translation,  will  accurately 
convey  the  information  or  instruction  contained  in 
the  original.  But  the  same  verse  in  Hebrew  will 
do  more  than  this.  It  will  suggest  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  host  of  interesting  associations."  As 
illustrations  of  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Craik  cites 
among  other  instances,  the  term  marit  which  in 
our  tongue,  I  may  say,  is  ambigt  ous  and  quite  too 
narrow  in  signification  even  for  every-day  mse.  In 
the  Hebrew  arc  six  distinct  words  that  come  into 
our  language  under  the  title  [man.] 

Mr.  Craik  also  cites  the  Nineteenth  Psalm,  ren- 
dering it  literally  as  follows : 

'*  The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 
The  firmament  difplaying  the  work  of  his  hands. 
Day  unto  day  welleth  forth  speech, 
Night  onto  night  tn^ecUheth  out  knowledge.** 

The  most  cursory  reader  will  doubtless  perceive 
an  emotion  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
UaUeued  terms.  It  proceeds  from  their  suggestive 
character.  They  present  an  instantaneous  but 
vivid  picture  to  the  mind  beyond  the  ideas  they 
convey  in  their  relation  to  the  thoughts  expressed. 
Tdling  includes  the  notion  of  a  narrator ;  ditplaij- 
ing,  the  hands  of  one  whose  taste  sets  out  objects 
so  as  to  please  the  eye  or  fancy ;  welleth  forth,  the 
idea  of  a  fountain,  and  hreatheth  out,  that  of  a  liv- 
ing being. 

This  quality  of  suggestiveness  is,  I  think,  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  tongue.  It  can  be  found 
in  English  also,  though  I  question  whether  most 
instances  of  it  in  our  language  are  not  dependent 
on  the  Hebrew  for  their  spirit.  Several  examples 
are  quoted  below  which  appear  to  illustrate  the 
quality.  The  words  entitled  to  special  criticism 
are  printed  in  iialie$. 

First  is  a  passage  from  Milton's  Lyddoi : 

**  8o  siaks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  bead, 

,      •Henry  Craik  — The  Hebrew  Language,  ito History 
and  Charactezisties. 


And  tricks  his  beams  and  with  new-spangled  ore, 
Flames  in  tbe/oreAea<i  of  the  morning  sky." 

The  sense  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  com- 
plete had  Milton  written  another  less  expressive 
word  instead  of  forehead.  As  it  is,  he  has  pre- 
sented a  striking  picture,  beyond  and  superior  to 
the  metaphor  he  has  chosen.  It  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed, 80  delicate  and  exquisite  is  the  imagery. 

This  is  not  the  only  example  wherein  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost  personifies  the  morning.  A  sin- 
gle line,  illustrative  of  our  subject,  will  indicate  a 
second  instance  still  more  beautiful  than  this.  It 
begins  with  — 

<<  Sweet  is  the  bre(Uh  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet.'* 

Does  this  not  also  suggest  a  similar  line  — 

**  The  breezy  call  of  ineeme-brecUhinff  mom  **— 

in  the  exquisite  Elegy  of  Gray  ? 

Shakspeare  is  not  wanting  in  examples  of  the 
quality  I  am  illustrating.  In  Richard  III,,  Clar- 
ence, relating  his  fearful  dream,  tells  Brackenbury 
that  he  saw 

"  reflecting  gems 

That  woo'*d  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  modd'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  there.*' 

Now  the  terms  tDOO*d  and  mocked  are  expressive 
of  much  more  than  the  sentence  itself  requires. 
That  alone  is  capable  of  a  much  feebler  expression : 

——  "  reflecting  gems 
That  [became  imbedded  in]  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  [contrasted  with]  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered 
there." 

But  the  words  the  Immortal  Bard  has  chosen 
call  up  images  of  loving  features  and  manners, 
and  suggest  tones  of  ridicule  from  sarcastic  lips 
by  the  terms  V)oo*d  and  tnock'd.  Hence  the  con- 
trast between  what  we  have  known  of  the  exerci- 
ses of  acts  signified  by  these  two  terms,  with  the 
repulsive  circum«tances  of  this  conception,  imparts 
an  emotion  of  disgust  which  I  think  could  scarce- 
ly be  so  promptly  evoked  if  the  sentence  were 
translated  into  another  language. 

The  next  example  will  seem  the  more  vivacious 
to  those  readers  who  understand  the  scope  of  the 
words  quoted  in  their  original  tongues.  It  is  also 
from  Shakspeare.    [Midsummer  Night's  Dream.] 

**  If  you  were  dvU  and  knew  courtee^t 
Ton  would  not  do  me  thus  much  ii\)ury.** 

Civil,  from  eivis,  a  citixen,  courtesy  from  the  noun 
court,  signifying  the  accompaniments  of  kings,  are 
suggestive  of  the  refined  manners  of  a  city*  and 
of  the  circumstances  of  thrones. 

I  have  accidentally  opened  to  a  beautiful  passage 
from  one  of  the  works  of  Bacon,  on  adversity : 

*<  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  ad- 

*Po/is,  Greek,  a  city,  hence  politeness  is  of  kindred 
character. 
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▼enity  it  the  bletiing  of  the  New,  which  caxrieth  the 
greater  benediction,  and  the  clearer  rerelatioD  of  Ood*9 
faTor.  Yet  eten  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  yon  liiten  to 
David*!  harp^  you  ihall  hear  aa  many  hearse4ike  aire  at 
carols.*' 

The  prime  meaning  of  the  italicised  term  lies 
almost  entirely  in  its  suggestiTe  signification.  The 
author  might  have  said  melancholy  airs,  aorrowful 
airs,  which  would  have  been  nearer  the  sense, 
strictly,  than  the  words  hearse-like. — Who  ever 
thought  of  a  mu(ical  air  being  like  a  hearse  ?  So 
that  the  mind  has  to  run  a  step  ahead  of  the 
thought,  that  it  may  catch  the  spirit  of  his  concep- 
tion. 

I  have  two  more  quotations  to  make,  which,  be- 
ing the  most  beautiful  of  all  I  have  selected,  I 
have  reserved  till  the  last.  No  one  who  has  read 
much  of  WatU*  lyric  poetry  will  have  failed  to  see 
that  some  of  his  poems  contain  the  most  sublime 
conceptions.  The  first  two  lines  of  a  certain  poem 
are  of  this  class : 

**  The  heavens  invite  mine  eye, 
The  itan  eahUe  me  round.** 

Invite,  ealute,  are  highly  figurative.  A  critical 
reader  will  readily  discover  their  correspondence 
to  the  character  of  our  other  citations. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  writings  every  one  loven 
to  read,  because  they  are  so  sympathetic,  so  rich 
in  illustration,  and  withal  so  exuberant  in  prolific 
thought,  furnishes  numerous  instances  coming 
legitimately  under  the  heading  of  this  article.  I 
have  marked  those  words  that  seem  to  be  especial- 
ly worthy  of  criticism,  and  shall  leave  the  passage 
I  have  selected  to  the  study  of  the  reader : 

*  '*  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing 
from  the  cleftt  of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fair 
at  the  morning^  and  fuU  with  the  ^e^  of  heaven 
as  a  lamb's  fieece ;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had 
forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  diemantled  its 
too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to 
put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and 
broke  its  stalk ;  and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of 
its  leaves  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion 
of  weeds  and  outworn  faces.  •  •  •  •  •  [Shall  I 
not  quote  further  than  my  need  requires  of  this 
striking  passage  ?]  A  man  may  read  a  sermon, 
the  best  and  most  passionate  that  ever  man  preach- 
ed, if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of  kings. 
In  the  same  Escurial  where  the  Spanish  princes 
live  in  greatness  and  power,  and  decree  war  or 
peace,  they  have  wisely  placed  a  cemetery,  where 
their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time 
shall  be  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  have  been 
crowned  their  ancestors  lie  interred,  and  they  must 
walk  over  their  grandsire*s  head  to  take  his  crown. 
There  is  an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of 

•Jeremy  Taylor's  Buleand  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying, 
•to., «  8, 71,9. 


the  greatest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from  ceil- 
ed roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  living  like  gods  to 
dying  like  men." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  quality  is  still  more 
prominent  in  phrases,  essays  and  books  than  in 
single  words.  A  certain  symmetry  is  necessary  in 
the  appearance  of  any  literary  work  to  commend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  a  fastidious  reader.  Too 
great  length,  though  it  may  not  entail  weariness  is 
productive  of  a  disagreeable  violation  of  the  read- 
er's taste.  No  one  can  readily  decide  how  maeh 
the  popularity  of  the  Knickerbocker  has  been  ow- 
ing to  the  exquisite  taste  of  its  editors,  in  securing 
a  pleasing  appearance  to  every  page,  and,  particu- 
larly in  the  Editor's  Table,  on  account  of  which 
this  periodical  is  perhaps  more  eagerly  conned  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  book,  in  disposing  of  the 
sober,  facetious  or  pathetic  contributions  to  that 
department  in  a  manner  at  once  picturesque  and 
pleasing.  Do  not  the  varying  scenes  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  gather  beauty  from  their  skilful 
disposal  so  as  to  secure  pleasing  contrasta  ?  And 
was  not  this  power  of  rendering  his  works  pictur- 
esque, after  all,  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Irving  ? 
It  was  doubtless  so  with  Bunyan.  It  was  so  with 
Shakspeire,  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton  and  many 
other  writers  whose  works  have  commended  them- 
selves to  thousands  of  readers. 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  value  of  this  quality  to 
those  who  write  popular  lectures.  People  love  to 
see  and  contemplate  pictures  —  so  they  delight  in 
the  consideration  of  skillAilIy  delineated  descrip- 
tions, striking  or  beautiful  conceptions,  especially 
when  presented  to  them  by  a  man  whose  excellent 
delivery  adds  a  new  charm  to  the  subject  he  por- 
trays. A  little  thought  will  prove  to  almost  any 
observant  reader  that  the  lectures  he  most  delights 
to  hear  are  those  which  abound  in  word-pictures. 
They  must  be  vigorously  drawn  and  skillfully  ar- 
ranged. Contrasts  must  be  marked,  resemblances 
striking.  They  must  be  new  but  constructed  on 
cherished  and  familiar  themes ;  —  not  overdrawn 
nor  faintly  colored  ;  neither  too  numerous  nor  too 
indistinct.  They  need  be  neither  pathetic  nor  hu- 
morous, though  they  may  be  contrasted  in  any  way 
to  suite  the  taste  of  the  lecturer,  and  his  style  of 
thought. 

In  fine,  no  one  should  despise  the  employment 
of  the  element  we  have  illustrated  in  this  paper. 
There  is  no  class  of  literature  which  may  not  be 
benefited  by  it,  whether  it  be  by  attention  to  phrase, 
essay  or  book,  sermon,  lecture  or  newspaper  ar- 
ticle. 


The  twenty-first  American  edition  of  Treneh  on 
the  Study  of  Words,  from  the  ninth  English  edi- 
tion, is  noticed  in  the  New  Englander  for  Janunry. 


A  distinguished  writer  says  that  heaven  is  never 
so  fully  revealed  as  in  the  face  of  a  beautiful  wo-  ^ 
man :  but  he  forgets  the  heart  of  a  good  one. 
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Wn  ofkt  to  aoj  person  who  will  send  us  the 
names  of  eioht  new  subscbibers^  withrthe  mo- 
ney enclosed,  (one  dollar  for  each  subscriber)  a 
oopy  of  that  magnificent  standard  work,  Lippin- 
eaif9  Pronouncing  Oazetteerof  the  World,  price 
1^.00.  By  a  little  exertion  every  teacher  may  own 
this  indispensable  help  for  the  student. 


We  cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis's 
New  Oymmutua,  a  work  published  at  his  new 
Ojrmnasium,  No.  20  Essex  street,  Boston,  at  $1.00 
per  year.  —  a  monthly  journal  setting  forth  the  new 
methods  of  physical  exercise,  as  well  as  the  laws 
and  defects  of  our  physiological  habits.  We  feel 
diat  Dr.  Lewis  has  entered  a  verv  important  field 
o^  labor.  He  is  a  man  of  large  common  sense,  %s 
well  as  highly  educated.  He  has  a  rare  faculty  of 
impressing  yon  with  the  degree  of  importance  to 
which  his  subject  attaches  itself.  He  is  no  hum- 
bug or  misguided  philanthropist ;  on  t)ie  contrary, 
he  has  entered  upon  the  new  work  from  actual  con> 
▼ictions  of  its  truth,  and  the  real,  imperative  de- 
mand in  the  community  for  a  revolution  in  the 
manner  of  physical  training.  As  a  medical  man 
he  has  passed  the  most  thorough  course  of  study, 
which  has  been  followed  by  along  practice,  at- 
tended with  flattering  results.  Although  he  is 
obliged  to  employ  assistants  in  his  gymnasium,  yet 
he  is  up  to  all  that  is  proposed  for  another.  He  is 
as  flexible  as  an  eel ;  though  quite  corpulent,  grace 
attends  every  motion.  In  his  journal  he  speaks 
very  decidedly.  There  is  no  mistaking  him,  for  he 
uses  the  plain  Saxon  tongue,  yet  the  slightest  ves- 
tige of  slang  or  vulgarity  never  appears.  He  deems 
truth  and  fidelity  to  the  subject  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  spsring  the  whims  of  mere  ignorsnt  or 
superstitious  critics.  For  instance,  see  how  he 
speaks  to  one  of  his  friends  (and  who  has  not  such 
an  one  ?)  in  regard  to  domestic  economy : 

*' EXTBA^YAOANOE  AXD  DEBT. 

••  I  know  a  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
foar  daughters  and  one  son.  The  fkther  is  a  supe- 
rior watch  repairer,  has  a  shop  of  his  own,  and 
cams,  with  the  assistance  of  an  apprentice,  about 
four  thousand  dollars  per  year.  He  is  most  devo- 
ted to  business,  and  does  not  even  smoke  a  cigar. 

I  do  not  know  a  man  more  harrassed  by  debts 
and  poverty.  Whatever  stock  he  may  have  on 
hand,  must  always  be  in  the  name  of  a  IHend,  or 
hia  creditors  would  soon  dispose  of  it. 

The  way  in  which  those  four  thousand  dollars 

disappear,  I  desire  to  give  the  reader,  with  some 

rcAectionB  thereupon:— House  rent,  ||600;  shop 

rent,  $860 ;  gas  and  coal,  $175 ;  dress  for  self  and 
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wife,  $150;  spending-money  for  twelve-year-old 
son,  $100;  dress  for  each  daughter,  $350 ;  two  ser- 
vants, one  for  kitchen,  and  one  for  the  chambers, 
$190;  food,  $1,000;  extras,  say  $600.  This  alto- 
gether amounts  to  about  $4  500 ;  so  my  good  friend 
F.  runs  behind-hand  about  $500  per  year.  These 
accumulating  debts  make  his  life  a  constant,  hu- 
miliating struggle.  He  told  me  recently  that  but 
for  his  helpless  family  he  would  gladly  take  reAige 
in  the  grave. 

Now,  as  my  friend  will  read  this,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  say  a  few  plain  things,  which  I  sincerely 
hope  may  help  him  out  of  debt,  and  into  a  more 
comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

Now,  sir,  I  shall  presume  that  to-day  yon  owe 
$1,500,  and  shall  likewise  presume  that  you  would 
make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  rid  yourself  of  sdd 
debt. 

THE  WAT  TO  EHCAFE. 

I  shall  not  advise  you  to  work  hsrder  yourself, 
for  you  already  go  quite  beyond  your  endurance. 

First,  discharge  your  two  servants,  and  let  your 
wife  teach  the  daughters  how  to  cook  and  make 
beds.  This  will  save  you-  in  salary,  board  and 
waste,  at  least  $500.    A  good  beginning,  you  see. 

Next,  reduce  each  daughter*s  wardrobe  expenses 
to  $150,  which  will  save  $800.  If  you  or  your 
daughters  think  a  plainer  wardrobe  will  make  them 
less  respectable,  you  are  all  very  much  mistaken. 
They  are  not  half  so  widely  known  as  your  debts, 
and  every  new  and  rich  addition  to  their  dress  or 
ornaments  excites  anything  but  admiration.  I 
know  men  who  admire  your  girls,  but  are  deterred 
from  visiting  them  because  of  the  facts  I  have 
mentioned.  The  reduction  I  have  suggested  in 
their  wardrobe,  would  add  more  to  public  esteem, 
and  to  their  popularity  among  all  classes,  than  any 
thing  else  I  can  think  of. 

STOP  THOSE  CIOAB8  AND  CBBAM8  ! 

Stop  that  hundred  dollars  which  yonr  son  ex- 
pends every  year  for  cigars  and  ice  creams,  and 
uke  him  into  your  shop  to  perform  the  duties  now 
performed  by  your  apprentice,  Here  you  will  save 
at  least  $400  more. 

And  then  reduce  your  table  expenses  to  $000, 
which  will  be  infinitely  better  for  yru  all.  If  you 
leave  off  the  pies,  cakes  and  puddings,  you  will 
all  have  better  digestion,  and  your  girls  much  finer 
complexions.  If  you  live  on  plain,  coarse  food, 
you  will  all  have  a  sweeter  breath,  whiter  teeth, 
finer  skins,  and  much  longer  life,  and,  what  is  not 
unimportant  with  you,  save  $500  per  year. 

I  think  if  you  will  run  your  eye  over  these  seve- 
ral items  you  will  find  the  aggregate  $2,200 ! 

Allow  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  say,  in  concfusion, 
that  you  will  never  know  a  happy,  manly  hour  un- 
til you  have  done  what  I  havesdvised;  end  1  trust 
your  daughters  will  not  be  ofiended,  if  I  declare 
my  conviction  that  any  objection  they  may  urge  to 
the  proposed  retrenchment,  will  dieeeter  a  selfish 
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disregard  of  common  decency  and  honor  most  in> 
tolerable  in  a  woman.'* 

We  prize  this  paper  before  ns  greatly,  and  hope 
it  may  find  a  success  commensurate  with  its  worth, 
that  new  systems  of  exercise  may  soon  be  brought 
to  the  final  overthrow  uf  the  destructive  customs 
of  the  past. 

[Wb  present  below  an  article  which  was  origin- 
ally written  for  a  composition  by  a  lad  in  one  of 
our  ProTidence  schools,  whose  youth  and  untrain- 
.  ed  pen  will  throw  somewhat  of  interest  upon  his 
power  as  a  reyiewer.] 

REVIEW  OF  ▲  POPULAB  MELODT  BT  **  MOTHER 
OOOSE." 

In  looking  over  the  writings  of  ancient  poets 
we  find  much  to  amuse  and  instruct  us.  There 
are  a  few  of  these  which  in  some  places  seem  to 
cast  off  the  shackles  of  this  mundane  sphere,  and 
to  soar  above  the  comprehension  of  everybody ; 
but  in  other  places  their  ideas  are  so  plain  and  ev 
ident  as  to  come  within  the  range  of  any  under- 
standing. Of  such  a  class  are  the  melodies  of  that 
far-famed  matron.  Mother  Ooose.  Who  can  not 
remember  the  time  when  these  poems  produced  an 
unbounded  store  of  fascination  in  his  mind  ?  The 
whole  volume  abounds  in  witty  and  sensible  ideas. 

But  the  subject  I  intend  to  treat  of  is  the  fol- 
lowing effusion : 

•*  Hey  diddle  diddle ! 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 
The  oow  Jumped  over  the  moon  } 
The  little  dog  laughed 
To  see  suchcrtft, 
And  the  dith  ran  away  with  the  spoon.*' 

There !  Where  will  you  find  a  better  combina- 
tion of  the  mysterious  and  the  miraculous  ?  But 
I  will  proceed  to  view  the  subject  in  the  order  of 
the  lines.    The  first, 

«  Hey  diddle  diddle,*' 

is  doubtless  the  expression  of  an  overflow  of  ani- 
mal spirits ;  or  possibly  it  may  be  a  **  preliminary 
flourish  of  trumpets  "  for  the  lines  which  are  to 
follow.  At  any  rate  it  possesses  that  qualification 
found  in  many  modern  works,  —  that  of  requiring 
deep  thought  to  unravel.  To  most  of  people  this 
line  is  'Veiled  in  obscurity,  but  to  the  quick  per- 
ceptions of  a  few,  it  is  doubtless,  to  use  the  lucid 
expression,  '*  as  clear  as  mud  "  ! 

The  next  line, 

"  The  eat  and  the  fiddle,*' 
is  also  one  which  requires  deep  study  to  under- 
stand. Why  puss  and  the  musical  instrument 
should  be  connected  with  each  other  in  the  same 
line  surpasses  my  powers  to  discover.  Possibly 
the  cat  may  be  of  a  musical  turn  of  mind,  and 
olings  to  it  with  a  naturil  regard  and  affection.  At 
least  it  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  preceding 
line  in  not  having  a  particle  of  sense  in  it. 

The  next  line, 

**  The  sow  Jumped  over  tbs  moon,'* 


partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  miraculous.  Here, 
at  least,  is  a  feat  worthy  of  any  gymnast  of  the 
present  age.  Methinks  I  see,  **  in  my  mind's  eye," 
this  wonderful  performance.  A  meek  and  quiet- 
looking  specimen  of  the  bovine  race  is  seen  grav- 
ing on  a  grassy  slope.  At  length  she  stops  and 
gazes  at  the  lunar  orb,  which,  in  all  its  mid-day 
splendor,  is  hung  in  the  zenith.  An  irresistible 
longing  to  explore  that  bright  region  comes  orer 
her.  At  last  her  determination  is  fixed,  and  with 
that  grace  and  agility  for  which  her  race  has  ever 
been  remarkable,  she  bounds  into  the  air  and  clears 
the  moon,  descending  to  the  earth  amid  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  all. 

'( The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  suoh  craft." 
This  also  calls  up  a  picture  in  the  min^  Look  in 
that  corner,  and  see  that  small,  bob-tailed  car ! 
How  he  enjoys  himself !  His  sides  shake,  and  his 
small  tail  vibrates  with  the  excess  of  his  mirth. 
Laugh  on,  thou  worthy  descendant  of  a  doubtless 
illustrious  lino  of  ancestora,  for  well  hast  thou  rea- 
sofi! 
Finally, 

"  The  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon.** 
At  length  the  dish,  wrought  up  to  a  high  state  of 
frenzy  by  these  spectacles,  and  unable  to  vent  its 
feelings  in  any  other  manner,  actually  descends  to 
committing  larceny,  or  rather  kidnapping.  The 
poor  spoon,  in  unsuspecting  enjoyment  of  the 
scene,  is  gazing  at  the  performances  before  men- 
tioned, when  suddenly  it  feels  a  rude  grasp  on  the 
small  of  its  back,  and  despite  its  cries  and  entrea- 
ties, it  is  borne  away,  no  one  knows  whither. 
••Such  is  life." 


We  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  give,  tram  month 
to  month,  the  various  items  of  educational  intelli- 
gence in  the  several  parts  of  our  State.  But  in 
order  to  do  this  we  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
dei>endent  upon  our  fellow  teachers  for  informa- 
tion. Then,  fellow  teachers,  please  send  us  any 
news  relating  to  your  interests  of  whatever  nature. 
Any  change  of  teachers,  or  any  public  examina- 
tion or  exhibition  which  you  may  enjoy,  please 
give  us  the  benefit  of  it.  No  matter  how  trivial 
the  circumstance  may  seem  to  you  we  all  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you.  Remember  thia  is  our 
common  store  house,  and  we  all  expeet  to  learn 
something  of  each  other  here. 


Wb  have  in  use  several  sizes  of  White's  Patent 
Newspaper^  Lecture,  Sermon  and  Letter  File,  for 
holding  all  kinds  of  paper  in  a  book  form.  It  holds 
in  the  neatest  manner  from  one  sheet  to  a  hundred 
(or  one  year  of  weekly  papers)  and  holds  the  sheets 
so  firmly  that  they  can  never  get  loose  or  be  drawn 
out.  It  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no  liability  to  get 
out  of  repair.  The  price  is  merely  nominal,  from 
ten  to  thirty  cents,  according  to  size.  Snow  A 
Greene  are  the  agents  for  thia  very  desirable  arti- 
cle.   Call  and  see  thenu 
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Natural  Science. 


CoxxirxiCATioifs  for  this  Department  ihould  be  ad- 
dr«M«d  to  I.  F.  Gaot,  Varren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Mierosoopio  ParasiteB. 

Fsw  personB,  when  they  have  seen  a  dead  fly 
fattened  to  the  window  pane  by  a  growth  of  mould, 
haTe  probably  suspected  that  the  vegetable  growth 
by  whieh  he  was  surrounded  was  the  antecedent 
and  eatue  of  his  death,  and  not  its  consequent. 
And  yet  such  appears  to  be  the  fact.  Owing  to 
some  diseased  or  enfeebled  condition  of  his  physi- 
cal system  the  germs  of  Tegetable  life,  whieh  are 
forever  present  in  the  air,  found  a  congenial  soil, 
took  root  and  flourished,  and,  in  their  growth, 
choked  the  waning  powers  of  life  in  their  victim, 
and  bonnd  him  to  his  place  as  effectually  as  did  the 
iron  crop  upon  the  tomb  of  Polydorus,  which  is 
BO  graphirally  described  by  the  Latin  poet. 

The  universality  of  parasitic  life  and  its  almost 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  as  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope, is  almost  startling.  It  finds  support  through- 
out the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world.  Its  seeds 
are  distributed  every  where,  and  when  circura- 
Btances  favor,  they  are  ready  to  start  into  growth 
on  man  and  beast,  on  reptile  and  insect.  They  de- 
fy all  extremes  of  climate.  They  will  endure  the 
heat  of  the  tropics,  and  will  flourish  amid  the  polar 
snows.  They  infest  the  food  we  eat,  attack  our 
growing  esculents,  infest  our  domestic  animals, 
destroy  our  choicest  fruits,  and  finally  sow  them- 
selves in  our  very  flesh,  producing  there,  as  every- 
where, the  work  of  disease  and  ruin. 

Leaving  out  of  view  all  consideration  of  animal 
parasites,  the  prevalence,  and  the  destruction 
caused  by  those  of  a  vegetable  character  are  suffi- 
cient to  fill  us  with  surprise.  Even  the  very  snow 
famishes  a  sufficient  soil  for  the  growth  of  fungi. 
What  is  called  the  Gary-deto,  a  species  of  the 
mould-plant,  will  fiourish  so  luxuriantly  upon  it 
that  extensive  tracts  of  snow  in  the  northern  re- 
gions are  said  to  be  suddenly  reddened  by  its 
growth.  The  common  betid-mould,  such  as  we 
see  on  stale  bread,  is  found  on  decaying  vegetable 
substances  every  where.  It  is  said  that  *<  Some 
kinds  of  cheese  derive  their  fiavor  from  the  quan- 
tity of  fhngous  growth  which  spreads  through  the 
mass  while  it  is  yet  soft.*'  Blighted  grapes  are 
cOTered  with  a  liingous  growth.  The  powdery  sub- 
stance with  which  they  are  covered,  under  the  mi- 
croscope, proves  to  be  fungi  whose  filiamenu  are 
so  closely  interwoven  as  to  entirely  cover  the  skin 
of  the  fruit.  What  is  known  as  the  «  potato  dis- 
ease "  has  been  found  to  be  accompanied  by  fun- 
goos  Tcgetation.  The  leaves  of  an  infected  stalk 
arc  found  to  be  covered  more  or  less  with  a  fine 
white  powder,  every  atom  of  which,  under  the  mi- 
croscope, proves  to  consist  of  a  double  cell  con- 


taining hundreds  of  spores.  Whether  this  para- 
sitic growth  is  the  first  cause  of  the  disease,  or 
whether  a  morbid  condition  of  the  plant  fUmishes 
the  requisite  condition  for  its  promotion,  may  not 
be  easy  to  decide.  There  can  be  no  doubt  respect* 
ing  its  destructive  effects  when  once  commenced. 

Numerous  species  of  fungi  have  been  found  to 
infest  the  grape,  the  potato,  parsnip,  bean,  cucum- 
ber, tomato,  corn  and  various  other  of  our  most 
valuable  plants  and  fruits.  Th^  amount  of  spores 
produced  by  these  defies  all  computation.  They 
fill  the  air,  and  fall  upon  every  spot  of  earth  in 
thousands ;  and  every  where  are  ready,  when  a  fa- 
vorable combination  of  circumstances  takes  place, 
to  germinate  and  grow.  Wherever  a  plant  may 
grow  its  enemy  is  already  present.  As  long  as  the 
plant  is  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous  it  may  pos- 
sibly resist  attack,  but  the  first  show  of  feebleness 
or  injury  may  open  the  gates  for  its  destruction. 

And  so  of  animals,  insects  and  fishes.  Some 
persons  may  know  that  their  pet  gold-fishes  are 
doomed  when  once  the  **  white  fungoid  disease  '* 
makes  its  appearance  among  them.  The  fiy  glued 
to  the  window  pane,  and  the  silk-worm  blasted  by 
the  Botrytis  basHana,  just  as  it  is  ready  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  chrysalis  may  serve  as  specimens  of 
the  fate  to  which  insects  are  exposed  even  when 
they  escape  the  beak  and  forceps  of  other  ever- 
watchful  foes. 

But  it  appears  that  we  ourselves  are  not  exempt 
from  the  common  liability.  We  suppose  that  it  Is 
generally  known  that  the  substance  called  yeast 
consists  wholly  of  a  well-defined  vegetable  growth. 
It  is  not,  probably,  as  generally  known  that  this 
kind  of  growth  is  sometimes  developed  in  the  hu- 
man body,  as  in  the  disease  called  Diabetes^  and 
in  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach,  as  has  been 
proved  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  its  oon- 
tents  obtained  by  vomiting.  The  Ringworm,  which 
attacks  the  heads  of  children,  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  a  Cryptogamous  vegeUble  growth.  The 
spores  from  which  this  vegetation  springs  have 
been  minutely  examined,  and  found  to  have  a  well- 
defined,  rounded  shape  upon  the  upper  surface, 
and  to  be  fiUamentous  beneath. 

It  is  conjectured  that  other  forms  of  disease  in 
the  human  subject  are  derived  from  a  like  source. 
During  the  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  England 
in  1864  some  efforts  were  made  to  draw  attention 
to  the  prevalence  of  fungi,  in  view  of  the  probabili- 
ty that  the  disease  might  be  owing  to  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  articles  used  for  food,  or,  perhaps, 
to  the  development  of  such  growths  in  the  victims 
of  this  dreadful  scourge.  And,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  impaired  condition  of  the  processes  of  nu- 
trition and  a  slackening  of  the  vital  processes 
would  furnish  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  planting  of  the  spores  and  the  development  of 
the  fungi,  and  that  the  disease  found  its  most  nu- 
merous victinn  among  the  poor  and  vicious,  where 
vital  degeneration  most  prevailed,  the  coi^eeture 
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certainly  does  not  want  plausibiUty.  An  English 
physician  of  note  has  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  **  Tliat  dreadAil  disease  known  as  cancer  will, 
no  doubt,  ultimately  prove  of  vegetable  growth,  or 
a  degeneration  of  the  nutritive  animal  cell  Into 
that  of  a  fungoid  vegetable  cell."  i.  F.  c. 


For  the  Sehoolmaster. 
The  Sense  of  Taste, 


Trv  sense  of  taste  is  nearly  akin  to  that  of  smell, 
though  the  means  by  which  the  two  senses  are  af- 
fected differ.  The  former  is  excited  by  the  contact 
of  soluble  substances  themselves  with  its  locality. 
the  tongue  and  the  mouth :  the  latter  by  particles 
exhaled  from  volatile  substances. 

One  noticeable  fact  with  regard  to  this  sense  is, 
that  substances  at  first  distasteful,  come  at  last, 
through  frequent  tasting,  to  be  relished.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tomato,  and  in 
the  olive.  These  fruits  are  at  first  unpleasant,  or 
even  disgusting,  to  many  persona,  who  yet  after 
repeated  trials  acquire  for  them  a  strong  liking. 

A  lamentable  perversion  of  this  sense  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  unnatural  taste  for  tobacco  and  for  ci- 
gars so  prevalent.  That  these  drugs  agree  with 
the  normal  taste  of  any  person,  seems  too  mon- 
strous to  be  believed,  though  they  are  undoubtedly 
less  repulsive  to  some  palates  than  to  others.  Opi- 
um is  also  so  filthy  in  appearance  and  exhales  so 
rank  an  odor,  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  could  ever 
have  been  chewed  long  enough  for  its  exhilarating 
effects  to  be  discovered ;  much  greater  wonder  is 
it  that  the  first  loathing  should  ever  be  changed 
into  a  strong  relish. 

The  proper  explanation  of  this  wonderful  change 
is  to  be  found  in  considering  the  appetites,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  gratification  of  an  artificial 
appetite  is  often  followed  by  a  depression  and  by  a 
craving  which  is  satisfied  only  by  what  increases 
it,  and  the  poor  subject  in  whom  it  resides  finds 
himself  going  on,  each  day,  from  bad  to  worse. 
This  strong  abnormal  appetite  arising  in  the  sys- 
tem overpowers  the  natural  distaste  for  the  weed 
or  the  drug,  and  substitutes  in  its  place  as  unna- 
tural a  liking. 

One  harmless  and  even  useful  way  of  employing 
this  sense  is  in  judging  of  and  comparing  the  fla- 
▼Of  s  of  different  kinds  of  fruit.  As  the  many  va- 
rieties of  pears  and  grapes  are  brought  before  the 
public  the  better  sorts  are  called  out,  and  these  are 
not  only  better  flavored  but  more  easily  digested. 
Horticultural  societies  not  only  supply  us  with  a 
larger  assortment  of  delicately  flavored  fruits,  but 
also  exert  a  happy  influence  on  the  public  health. 

Fruit-tasters  at  horticultural  exhibitions  find  the 
keenness  of  the  palate  blunted  by  successive  tast* 
ings.  This  is  analagous  to  what  happens  to  the 
eve  on  looking  at  many  pieces  of  goods  all  some 
shfide  of  the  same  color;  the  colors  lose  their 
brightness.    The  remedy  in  the  case  of  the  eye  is, 


to  look  at  some  oomplementary  oolor,  when  the 
natural  state  of  the  eye  is  restored.  So  the  pear- 
taster  rinses  his  mouth  with  water,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  flavor  of  the  nest  lot  offered  for  the 
prize. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  this  sense,  it  is 
desirable  that  it  be  left  in  its  natural,  nnperverted 
state.  To  this  end,  let  all  spices  and  all  stimulants 
in  food  be  avoided,  so  that  articles  unseasoned 
(except  with  salt)  may  always  be  palatable :  let 
children  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  taste  of  pepper, 
mustard,  cloves  and  allspice.  When  a  child  does 
not  relish  his  food  without  these,  he  ought  not  to 
eat ;  he  is  not  hungry,  either  through  satiety  or 
some  derangement  of  the  system.  It  is  desirable 
that  a  child  should  never  contract  a  liking  for 
pastry,  or  for  pork  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  that 
bread  made  with  either  <*8oda"  or  **saleratas" 
should  be  distasteful  to  it.  Above  all,  it  should 
never  taste  of  spirituous  drinks,  or  of  any  prepa- 
tion  of  morphine,  whether  in  the  form  of  '*  Pare- 
goric," or  a  "  Carminative,"  or  a  **  Cordial." 

The  food  provided  by  nature  for  the  Infant  is 
pleasant  to  its  taste ;  so  in  early  childhood  is  the 
bread  and  the  milk  with  which  it  is  fed,  so  are  ap^ 
pies,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  the  various  ber- 
ries, as  the  strawberry,  raspberry  and  blackberry. 
All  of  the  articles  of  food  just  mentioned  are  easy 
of  digestion  and  all  are  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Now  not  only  are  opium  and  tobacco  distasteful 
to  the  young,  and  to  any  palate  in  its  natural  stste* 
but  also  many  poisonous  compounds  and  extracts, 
used  as  drugs  ores  medicines,  corrosive-sublimate, 
tartar-emetic,  the  salts  of  copper,  and  the  alkaloidSf 
as  strychnine  and  morphine,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  be  now  nearly  a  hundred,  the  most  of  which 
are  intensely  bitter  and  very  poisonous.  We  may- 
add  to  this  list  the  nauseous  and  caustic  alkalies. 

In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  not  logical,  when, 
prior  to  any  experience  of  its  effects  on  the  body, 
we  find  a  substance  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  to  con- 
sider it  as  probably  poisoneus,  or,  at  least,  as  iijur 
rious  to  health  i 

The  final  cause  of  this  sense  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  taking  of  our  food  pleasant  to  us,  rather  than 
irksome,  so  that  by  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the 
table  the  mind  may  be  recalled  from  care  and  from 
business,  and,  cheerful  conversation  arising*  the 
stomach  may  be  allowed  that  share  of  nervous  in- 
fluence which  is  needed  for  thorough  digestion. 


Wb  learn  that  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Buriingame  hss  been 
appointed  (and  has  already  entered  upon  the  da-' 
ties  of)  master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Woon« 
socket.  Mr.  Buriingame  has  already  a  good  mea- 
sure of  experience  in  teaching,  which,  vrith  his 
native  energy  and  love  of  the  work,  we  doubt  not 
will  assure  him  pleasing  success.  If  the  proUss* 
sion  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  elevated  and  enjoy  a 
rank  among  others,  we  must  have  men  and  vromcn 
who  love  the  work. 
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fBBLtitten  Examinations. 

GoMKVinoATtONS  foT  this  Department  should  be  ad' 
draased  to  ▲.  J.  BIanohbbtbb,  Prorideiiee. 


OILA.XMAB. 

I.  Write  the  Ml  declenaion  of  ox,  cargo,  man- 
wrraat. 

II.  In  two  different  propositions  nse  the  same 
wont  as  an  at^eetiBe  and  as  a  noun.  In  three  dif- 
ferent pfopositions  use  the  tame  word  as  a  noun. 
a4feeii90  and  adverb. 

III.  Use  the  following  words,  in  as  many  sen^ 
tencea,  as  prepositions :  but,  since,  coneermng, 
save f  till,  during,  notwithstanding,  athwart,  respect- 
ing,  regarding. 

lY.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  teach 
of  the  potential  mode,  past  perfect  tense,  second 
person,  singnlar  nnmber,  passire  Toice ;  then  ex- 
press the  same  thought,  changing  the  voice  of  the 
Terb  bnt  retaining  the  manner  and  the  time  of  the 
expression. 

y.  Write  five  sentences  containing  errors,  point 
ont  those  errors  and  state  why  they  are  such. 

VI*  Write  sentences  —  1.  Containing  the  Terb 
promote,  subjanetiTe  mode,  past  perfect  tense,  pas- 
sive Toice.  2.  Containing  ours  used  in  an  adjectiTc 
and  sabstantiYe  relation,  d.  A  proper  noun,  ad- 
jectiTe  ot  the  comparative  degree,  and  mine  in 
two  relations.  4.  Containing  an  interjection,  a 
Terb  with  a  nominatlTe  before  and  after  it,  an  ad- 
jectiTe  of  the  snperlatiTe  degree,  a  preposition  and 
a  eo<>rdinate  oonnectiTe.  6.  Containing  two  ad- 
ject! re  clauses,  one  substantive  clause  and  one  ad- 
Terbial  clause. 

YII.  Analyse  the  sentence— Please  to  excuse 
my  son  who  is  necessarily  late. 

YIII.  Parse  what  and  whoever  in  the  following: 
I  saw  what  he  had.    Whoever  will  may  come. 

I^  Whatever  is,  is  right.  Idarvelous  are  Thy 
works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  full  well.  The 
eloth  U  worth  Ave  doUars  a  yard, 

CBiTicieB  TVH  riJLBtxro. 

"Whatever"  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun, 
used  in  an  adjective,  substantive,  pronominal  and 
conjunctive  relation. 

In  its  adjective  relative  it  is  a  limiting'  adjective, 
(the)  not  compared  and  belongs  to  the  substantive 
part  of '*  whatever,'*  (thing).  Rule:  An  adjective 
or  participle,  ftc. 

In  its  snbstaative  relation  it  is  a  common  noun 
(thing),  third  person,  singular  number,  neater 
gender»  aomiaative  case  and  is  the  subject  of  the 
preposition— ** The  thing  is  right."  Rule:  The 
subject  of  a  proposition,  ftc. 

In  its  pronominal  relation  (which)  it  is  of  the 
third  person,  singular  number,  neuter  gender  and 
refers  to  the  substantive  part  of  **  whatever,"  for 
its  antecedent  with  which  it  agrees  in  gender,  num- 
ber and  person.  Rule :  The  relative  must  agree, 
Ae.    It  is  of  the  nominative  case  and  is  the  sub* 


ject  of  the  proposition,  •*  Which  is."  Rule :  The 
subject  of,  ftc 

In  its  conjunctive  relation  it  is  a  subordinate 
connective  and  connects  the  subor^nate  clause 
•<  which  is"  with  the  substantive  part  of  ''what' 
ever."  Rule:  Snbordinate  connectiTes  connectt 
&c. 

"That"  is  a  pro-sentence  word,  standing  for 
**  Marvelous  are  Thy  works" ;  as  a  substantive  it 
is  of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  neuter 
gender,  objective  case,  and  is  the  object  of  "  know- 
eth."   Rule :   Transitive  verbs,  fto. 

**  Worth  "  is  an  adjective  denoting  value,  it  takes 
no  other  form,  is  of  the  positive  degree,  and  with 
"  is  "  constitutes  a  part  of  the  grammatical  predi' 
cate.  Rule:  The  adjective  "worth"  is  used 
with  the  copula  to  help  form  the  predicate. 

**  Dollars  "  is  a  common  noun,  third  person,  plu« 
ral  number,  nominative  case,  and  with  **is  worth  " 
completes  the  grammatical  predicate.  Rule  :  A 
noun  used  with  "is  worth  "  to  complete  the  pre- 
dicate must  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

"  Yard  "  is  a  common  noun,  third  person,  sing^« 
lar  number,  objective  case,  without  a  governing 
word  expressed.  Rule:  Nouns  denoting  distance, 
measure,  ftc,  are  in  tl^e  objective  case  without  a 
governing  word  expressed. 

X.  Correct  the  following  sentences  that  are  in- 
correct : 

1.  Who  are  you  looking  for  ? 

2.  They  that  honor  me,  1  will  honor.    • 

3.  Avoid  lightness  and  frivolity;  it  is  allied  to 
tolly. 

4.  Whom  do  you  expect  ? 

6.  He  is  a  man  whom  everybody  says  is  entitled 
to  respect. 

6.  John  says  to  James,  "  My  head  is  the  larg- 
est." 

7.  She  is  a  pupil  whom  her  classmates  love. 

8.  They  were  both  unfortunate,  but  neither  were 
to  blame. 

9.  He  intended  to  have  called  on  you. 

10.  That  is  the  boy  whom  we  think  deserves  the 
prize. 

OE0011A7HT. 

I.  1.  Name  the  different  waters  bordering  upon 
Spain.  2.  Upon  Michigan.  3.  Scandinavian  Pe* 
nlnsula.    4.  Turkey  in  Europe.    6.  Russia. 

11.  1.  Name  five  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arc- 
tic ocean.  2.  Five  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
3.  Ten  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi  river.  4. 
Five  that  flow  into  the  Indian  ocean.  5.  Five  that 
flow  into  the  Amazon  river. 

III.  1.  Trace  the  water  route  from  Yienna  to 
Berlin.    2.  Thence  to  St.  Petersburg. 

lY.  1.  Name  Ave  mountain  chains  of  North 
America.  2.  Three  of  South  America.  3.  Five 
in  Europe.    4.  Five  in  Asia.    5.  Five  in  Africa. 

Y.  1.  Name  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  Asia. 
2.  In  Europe.  3.  In  Africa.  4.  In  North  Ameri- 
ca.   5.  In  South  America. 
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VI.  1.  Give  the  latitude  of  New  Orleans.  2. 
Quebec.  3.  Rio  Janeiro.  4.  St.  Petersburg.  5. 
London.  6.  Paris.  7>  Constantinople.  8.  Wash- 
ington.   9.  Vienna.    10.  Pekin. 

VII.  1.  Trace  the  water  route  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Canton.  2.  Thence  to  Hamburg.  3. 
Thence  to  Cincinnati. 

VIII.  1.  Bound  the  North  Frigid  Zone.  2.  Me- 
diterranean Sea.  3.  Missouri.  4.  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara.   5.  France. 

IX.  1.  Locate  fire  large  cities  in  British  Amer- 
ica. 2.  Four  in  Brazil.  3.  Fi?e  in  France.  4. 
FiTe  in  Russia.  6.  Five  in  the  British  Isle.  6. 
Three  in  China.  7.  Three  in  HindosUn.  8.  Five 
in  Africa.  9.  Five  in  Virginia.  10.  Fiye  in  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

X.  1.  Name  the  products  of  Barbary.  2.  Of 
China.  3.  Of  Brazil.  4.  Of  the  East  Indies.  5. 
Of  HindosUn. 

MENTAL  AKITHMETIO. 

1.  I  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple  for  llj 
cents.  The  orange  cost  1^  times  as  much  as  the 
peach  and  IJ  times  as  much  as  the  apple.  What 
was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

2.  I  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple  for  15^ 
cent^.  The  orange  cost  1  4-6  times  as  much  as  the 
peach,  and  the  peach  cost  3}  times  as  much  as  the 
apple.    What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

3.  I  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple  for  12 
cents.  The  orange  cost  as  much  as  the  apple  and 
peach  together,  and  the  peach  cost  twicn  as  much 
as  the  apple.    What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

4.  1  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple  for  18 
cents.  The  orange  cost  2  2-5  times  as  much  as  the 
apple,  and  the  peach  cost  5-6  as  much  as  the  or- 
ange.   What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

5.  I  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple  for  II 
cents.  The  orange  cost  5  cents,  one-third  of  which 
was  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  peach 
and  the  apple, — the  peach  costing  the  more.  What 
was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

6.  I  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple  for  9} 
cents.  The  peach  cost  1}  times  as  much  as  the 
apple  and  3-7  as  much  as  the  orange.  What  was 
the  cost  of  each  ? 

7.  I  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple.  The 
orange  cost  three  times  as  much  as  the  apple,  and 
the  apple  cost  one-half  as  much  as  the  peach.  The 
difference  of  price  betsreen  the  orange  and  the 
peach  was  two  cents.    What  was  the  cost  of  each? 

8.  I  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple  for  12 
cents.  The  orange  cost  three  times  as  much  as 
the  peach,  and  the  apple  1-5  as  much  as  the  orange 
and  peach  together.    What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

9.  I  bought  an  orange^  peach  and  apple  for  10 
cents.  The  peach  cost  3  cents,  and  the  apple  cost 
2-  5  as  much  as  the  orange.  What  was  the  cost  of 
each  ? 

10.  I  bought  an  orange,  peach  and  apple  for  12^ 
cents.  The  orange  cost  three  times  the  difference 
of  the  price  of  the  peach  and  the  apple,  and  the 
apple  cost  one-third  as  much  as  the  peach.  What 
was  the  cost  of  each  ? 


^atfiematics. 


Communications  for  this  Department,  if  relatinf  to 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  3,  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  ;  otherwise  to  N.  W.  DbMunn,  ProTideoce. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Bolations  of  Problems  in  April  IVninber. 

Fall  Ritbr,  April  9, 1861. 
Mr,  Editor  .*-->  I  hare  prepared  the  following  so- 
lutions of  the  problems  in  the  April  number. 

L.  B. 
ALGEBRAIC  QUESTION. 

Put  X,  y  for  the  means,  and  the  terms  are  — ,  «» 

9 

y,  — .    By  conditions,  —  —  »  =  24,  whence 

X  X 


Sf«  =  a^-h24* 


(1.) 


Also,     ^—f-  = f  :(«+y)::7:8, 

iff       X         xy      y 


which  gives  3(' 


^  +  f 
xtf 


)  =  7(z  +  y) ;  or,  by  diTid* 


ing  by   C*+y)  ^^^  reducing,   3(a^ -(- ^)  ==  lOxy. 

By  (1).  we  have  y  =  ^  C«*  +  24a),  .  • .  3(2aH-24«)=r 

lOx^  (x>+24a;).     Dividing  by  x  and  squaridg.  we 

get  a  quadratic  equation,  which  gives  x=S  or  ^27* 

From  either  of  these  values  we  find  y  =  ±  9.    The 

terms  corresponding  to  these  roots  are 

1,       3,      9,      27; 

-1,       3,-9.     27  ;• 

81,  -27,      9,    -3  ;  • 

—81,  —27,  -9,    —3. 


1.    Letny(a-|-«)-l-ny(a— x)  =  2s=a:*, 
and  n^(«  +  «) — n^Ca— «)  =  2«, 

adding  and  subtracting,  we  shall  have,  after  divid- 
ing by  2,  •»^(a-haj)=#-f-«,  •^(a  — 3p)b=# — s; 
therefore  (a  +  a?)  =  (t  -h  s)",  (a— «)=(*— s)«,  •  • . 
2a  s  (t  +  s)«  -h  (  «  —  2)*.  The  even  terms  in  the 
developments  of  s-l-s)**  and(9— •£)«  will  canee! 
each  other,  and,  when  n  does  not  exceed  5,  the 
equation  is  quudratic.  Having  found  the  value  of 
s,  X  is  easily  determined. 


4.    «»y-hfl»  = 
gfif/f+x^Y 


=  244,  aJ^T^aiVs2196. 
Sf»(aV-fx«)      3f«      2196 

^247' 


^9; 


»iy  +  a*       a!*(«y  +  x")      «• 

.•.y*=:9a;>,  andy^Sa^;  y»  =  248a«>, 
therefore aj»y-|-aJ»  =  243a«>  +  a*>  =  244,  .•.a«»=sl, 
and  X  =  1 ;  also  y  ss  3a^  =  3. 

5.    ac«—2a:»-h»— 132=0,  aJ*—2x»-faii^-«S-a:=132, 
(a!«-<c)*-(aA-«)=xl32,  («•-«)«-(«■-«) -f  J  «lfflj, 
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2 
(a^— a:)  =  12.  or  (aj«— a:)  =  — 11, 
aj  =  4,  «  =— 3,  a?  =  J(l±^— 43). 

«.  aP  +  2a«+12«  + Has*— 102  =  0, 

a^  +  Za^  +  as  +  llx  +  llas*  =102, 

(«+  a*  )«  +  11(«+  a*  )  =  102 ; 
completing  the  square  as  in  the  last  case,  and  car- 
rying the  operation  out,  there  results,  x  =  4,  a;  =  9, 
«  =  -4[33±VC-«7)]. 

[*  These  numbers  do  not  satisfy  the  last  condi- 
tion of  the  equation,  as  they  result  from  roots  of 
solution  merely;  the  firti  9,iiA  fourth  series  are 
the  true  answers :  1,  3,  9,  27,  and  — 81,  —27,-9, 
—  3,  the  former  only  in  an  arithmetiectl  sense,  and 
the  latter  in  an  alffebraieal;  but  it  is  glTen  as  an 
alffebraieal  question,  and  therefore  both  are  ad- 
missable ;  and  the  solution  is  Tery  ingenious. 

We  present  the  following :  Let  x,  xy,  xt^,  a^, 
represent  the  numbers.  And  the  equations  of  the 
problem  are 

0^— a^=24  ••••  (1) 
x+xf       7 

=  — .•..(2) 

ay+a^       3 
Beducing  first  member  of  (2)  to  simplest  form,  we 

y»— y+1      7  10 

hare  -^— ^  =  — ,  from  which  t^  — — y  =  —  1 ; 

y  3  3 

whence  y=  3,  }.  The  first  Talue  of  y  substituted 
in  (1)  gives  «=  1 ;  and  the  second  value  of  y  gives 
ar  =  — 81;  and  from  the  first  values  of  x  and  y 
(x  =  1,  y  =  3,)  combined  we  find  tbe  series  1,  3,  9, 
27;  and  from  the  second  (a;  =—81,  y  =  },)  the 
series  —81,  — 27,  — 9,  — 3.  By  combining  the 
Taluesxsl,  y  =  },  and  a;  =  — 81,  y  =  3,  we  get 
geometrical  series,  of  course,  but  incompatible 
ones. — ^Bd.] 

Ms.  Editob  :  —  I  submit  the  following  solutions 
of  the  (7)  and  (8)  problems  in  the  April  number : 

(7.)  "Find  the  are  whose  nne  is  half  the  tat^ 
gemi  of  twice  the  are" 

If  we  let  X  =  the  arc,  we  shall  have,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  sin  a;  =  1  tan  2r. 

2tanx 
But  tan  2x  =  >  which  substituted  in  the 


1— Un«a? 
first  equation,  gives  sin  x  = 


tan  X 


Substituting  for  tan  x  its  value,  • 


1 — ^tan*a; 

sin  X 


-,  and 


^(1— 8in«!r) 
reducing  the  equation  we  find  sin  x=  ±1  ^3. 

The  plus  sign  gives  a?  =  60o,  or  120^,  and  the  mi- 
fius  sign  gives  x  =  240<>,  or  300o. 

(8.)    "  Required  tojind  the  greaUH  rectangle  in- 


scribed  between  two  concentric  circles  whose  radii 
are  given,  B  the  greater,  r  the  less,** 

Let  2a;  =  base,  y  =  altitude ;  then  2a:y  =  area,  to 
be  a  maximum.    Substituting  the  value  of 
a:=^[lP-(r+y)«], 

we  have       ^1  =  ^(iZy— 7^  — Zfj/"— S^)- 
Omitting  the  constant  factor,  and  squaring  for  con- 
venient dlfierentiation,  we  have 

^'  =  12y-tV-2fy-j^. 
Differentiating  and  dividing  by  dy, 

dAt 

=2i2«y— 2f*y— 6r3i«— 4y»  =  0, 

when  the  function  is  to  be  a  maximum,  or  mini- 
mum.   Beducing  the  equation,  we  obtain 
y  =  J[-3f«+^(8i2«  +  f*)]. 

d^Af 

Differentiating  again, =2Jl*— 2r*— 12*^— 12y»j 

^^ 
substituting  in  which  the  first  valve  of  y  the  re- 
sult is  negative,  indicating  a  maximum.    Having 
obtained  y,  we  easily  obtain 

2a;  =  4[81P—2/«—2r^(8B« +»*)]*  . 
If  we  suppose  the  radius  of  the  smaller  circle  to 

R 
diminish  to  0,  then  r  =  0,  .••y  =  —  ^2,  2a?  =Jf^2 ; 

JB 

y :  2a; : :  —  ^2 :  b  ^2 : :  i :  2 ;  that  is,  the 

2 

maximum  rectangle  in  a  semicircle  has  its  sides 
as  1 :  2,  therefore  the  maximum  rectangle  in  a  circle 
is  a  square,  C  D.  B. 

Lonsdale  High  School. 

[Similar  solutions  of  the  (7)  and  (8),  are  given 
by  L.  B.,  who  sends  solutions  of  all  the  problems.] 

QuBBT. — Is  the  following  reasoning  correct  ? 

Since      <  — ^  >  =  n,  we  must  have 

Cx  — 1  Sx=l 

[  a;  — 1  J  a=l 

ra;*  — 1^ 

-f— 1  . 


z=l 


:  n,n  =  n». 


therefore 


fW*- 


a;  — 1 


L.  B. 


Algebraical  Paradox. 

V(i  +  *)  +  'V(^"-*)="V2- 

Cubing,  1  +  a;  +  3(1  +  «)*  (1  — *)* 

+  3(l  +  a;)*  (1  — a;)*  +1  — a;  =  2j 
Beducing,  (1  +  x)*  (1  — a;)  +  (1  +  a)  (1  — a)«=  0  ; 
Factoring, 

(l  +  a;)(I  +  a;)(l— x)+(l-ha)(l-«)(l-»):sO; 
Div.  by  (1  +  a;)  (1  — a;),  1  -I- «-H— a; :sO ; 
Whence  2  =  0. 

Where  is  the  fallacy  ? 
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®ur  Booit  Cable. 


A  COXPBNDIVX  OV  CLA.MIOAL  LlTERATUIlB  ;  eom< 

prising  choice  extracts  translated  from  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  with  biographical 
sketches*  aeoounts  of  their  works,  and  notes  di- 
recting to  the  best  editions  and  translations. 
Part  1  —  From  Homer  to  Longinus.    Part  II  — 
From  Plantus  to  Boethius.    By  Charles  Dexter 
CleaTeland,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  and  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  of 
the  New  York  UniTersity.    Philadelphia :  E.  C. 
and  J.  Biddle  &  Co.,  No.  508  Minor  street.    1861. 
We  have  read  quite  thoroughly  parts  of  this 
work.    The  author  has  evinced  a  sound  classical 
taste  in  the  manner  in  which  the  various  authors 
have  been  brought  before  the  reader.    The  biogra- 
phy here  given  of  each  writer  is  concise  and  ren- 
dered, we  think,  with  great  fidelity.     Although 
many  translations  might  have  been  here  inserted 
which  are  not  here,  yet  the  author  has  summoned 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  great  firmament  of  the 
classics.    This  book  will  be  of  great  use  to  all  stu- 
dents in  contrasting  the  varieties  of  style,  as  well 
as  sentiment.    This  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  study  of  the  English  classics  as  a  book  of 
class  reference.     All  objectionable  matter  found 
sometimes  in  the  works  of  ancient  writers  has  been 
scrupulously  omitted.     We  shall  keep  copies  on 
our  table  of  reference  books,  most  assuredly. 


Mathett's  Practical  Book-Kbepino.    Embrac- 
ing Single  and  Double  Entrv,  Commercial  Cal- 
culations, Ac.     By  Ira  Mayhew,  A.  M.,  author 
of  **  Means  and  Ends  of  Universal  Education." 
Boston  :  Chase,  Nichols  &  Hill.    1861. 
This  book  has  not  only  the  usual  rules  and  forms 
of  such  a  work,  but  several  paragraphs  treating  of 
various  exchanges  and  banks,  with  their  uses, 
while  one  of  the  best  features  we  notice,  is  the  ap- 
peal which  it  makes  to  the  judgment  of  the  pupil 
in  the  work  of  adjusting  accounts.    It  receives  the 
hearty  approval  of  a  large  circle  of  experienced 
accountants.     It  is  just  the   thing  for  common 
schools. 


ExcELSioB  SoNO  Book  ;   A  collection  of  Songs, 
Chants  and  Hymns  designed  for  Juvenile  Class- 
es, Schools  and  Seminaries.    Containing  a  com- 
plete system  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  musical  notation.    By  B.  F.  Baker. 
Boston :  Chase,  Nichols  &  Hill.    1860. 
We  can  truly  say  of  this  book  what  can  seldom 
be  said  of  another,  to  wit,  that  the  subject  is  judi- 
iously  arranged  for  the  learner.     It  goes  on  from 
the  simplest  explanation  of  voice  and  music  to  the 
higher  principles  of  the  subject,  while  the  pupil  is 
pleasantly  led  upward  in  this  delightful  study. 


Among  our  exchanges  we  have  no  one  which  we 
derive  more  pleasure  in  perusal  than  the  Congre- 
Rationalist,  published  by  Galen  James  A  Co..  No, 
15  Comhill,  Boston.  Price,  02.00  a  year  in  ad- 
vance.   This  paper,  although  the  aoknowkdged 


organ  of  Congregationalism  in  New  England,  and 
hence  sectarian,  yet  it  is  a  reliable  resource  for 
the  stirring  events  of  the  day.  Its  character  has 
always  maintained  an  integrity  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Its  home  and  foreign  correspondence  has 
a  high  literary  tone,  while  much  talent  finds  its 
way  into  the  discussions  of  religious  tenets.  We 
believe  it  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  news- 
paper of  the  kind  in  New  England.  There  are 
also  very  many  valuable  hints  on  agriculture,  while 
the  fireside  and  domestic  circle  enjoys  a  visit  each 
week  with  wholesome  and  entertaining  matter  for 
the  little  ones.  Who  can  do  without  one  religious 
family  newspaper  ?  Such  is  the  number  of  this 
class  of  prints  that  no  one  need  complain  of  their 
want. 


Smith's  Illustbatbt)  Ast&okomt.  Designed  for 
the  use  of  the  Public  or  Common  Schools  in  Uie 
United  States.  Illustrated  with  numerous  orig- 
inal diagrams.  By  Asa  Smith,  formerly  Princi- 
Sil  of  Public  School  No.  12,  city  of  New  York, 
oston :  Chase,  Nichols  A  Hill,  43  Washington 
street.    1861. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  any  work  of  this  kind  that 
it  has  been  revised  and  improved  from  notes  and 
manuscripts  of  the  new  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  to  1860,  by  Prof.  Newcomb,  of  the  as- 
tronomical department  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is 
destined  to  go  into  many  common  schools. 

Wb  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  td* 
vertisement  of  £.  S.  Richie,  of  313  Washington 
street,  Boston.  A  splendid  catalogue  has  recent- 
ly been  issued,  giving  in  detail  the  great  variety  of 
common  school  apparatus  as  well  as  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced kind.  Any  orders  for  repairing,  or  for 
school  instruments,  &c.,  will  be  promptly  attended 
to  by  forwarding  to  John  J.  Ladd,  of  Providence, 

Ik  our  last  number  we  inadvertently  neglected 
to  give  credit  to  the  author  of  the  excellent  story 
for  boys,  entitled  **  Not  Ashamed  of  Ridicule." 
It  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  series  of  Sargent's 
Readers,  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Sargent's  own 
pen  —  as  most  of  the  best  matter  in  those  books  i< 
written  by  himself.  We  hold  this  as  a  valid  rea- 
son why  they  are  so  fresh  and  entertaining. 

Thb  Dictionabibs.  —  The  Massachusetts  Le- 
gislature have  just  rejected,  by  a  large  majority^  a 
proposition  to  put  a  copy  of  .Worcester's  Dictionary 
in  each  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State.  In  the 
home  of  the  two  dictionaries,  Webster  seems  to  be 
the  favorite,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Sfibrts  for 
Worcester  have  also  recently  failed  with  the  Le- 
gislatures of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania. 

Wb  are  receiving  calls  for  the  Universal  GaxBt^ 
teer  from  some  of  our  enterprising  co-laborers,  and 
have  no  doubt,  as  we  can  ftimish  back  numbers, 
that  many  will  secure  this  two-fold  advantage— 
that  of  a  book  worth  $6.00  as  well  as  widening 
tkt  ofronit  of  the  teaoher's  journal. 


%\t  f. 


£|00lmaster. 


j"TJ3srE,  isei- 


voij.  vn. 

Tor  the  Scboolittftster.  , 

Dana  P.  Oolburn. 

[Wb  are  permitted  to  make  the  ^-^owing  ex- 
tract from  an  exceedingly  interesting  memoir  of 
Dana  P.  Colbum,  prepared  by  Daniel  Goodwin, 
Esq.,  for  seTeral  years  associated  with  Mr.  Col- 
bum  in  our  Normal  School.  The  entire  paper 
will  soon  appear  in  Barnard t  American  Journal 
of  Education,] 

HIS    INSTBUCnON   IN   NOBMAL  SCHOOLS* 

Thbbb  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  work 
of  Mr.  Colbum's  life  was  his  instruction  in 
normal  schools.  For  ten  years  he  consecrated 
to  this  avocation  his  ripest  powers  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  by  his  success  in  it  the  value  of  his 
brief  life  must  be  estimated.  The  normal  school- 
room was  his  work-shop,  whence  emanated  his 
most  positive  influence  on  the  surrounding 
world,  and  where  his  loss  will  be  longest  felt. 

He  entered  upon  this  branch  of  instruction 
as  assistant  in  the  Normal  School  at  Bridgewa- 
ter»  in  March,  1848,  resigning  the  charge  of  the 
school  at  Brookline,  although  he  was  there  re- 
ceiving a  higher  salary  than  was  offered  him  in 
bis  new  position*  His  respect  and  affection  for 
his  former  instructor,  Mr.  TiUinghast,  was  so 
great  that  he  gladly  made  the  sacrifice  for  the 
satibfaction  of  being  associated  with  him,  wise- 
ly judging  that  the  advantage  of  his  compan- 
ionship and  counsel  more  than  compensated  for 
any  mere  peciuiiary  loss.  His  aim  was  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  possible  usefulness  as  a  teacher. 
By  his  pupils  at  Bridgewater,  he  was  always 
regarded  with  much  affection ;  his  genial  man- 
ners, vivacious  conversation  and  genuine  inter- 
est in  their  prosperity  rendering  him  a  highly 
acceptable  inatructor.    In  this  schooU  profiting 


NO.e. 

by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of  the  judi* 
cious  principal,  and  drinking  in  his  enthnsiastio 
spirit,  he  continued  for  over  two  years  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  future  distinction  in  this 
department,  until  in  July,  1860,  he  removed  to 
Newton  to  engage  in  private  tuition  and  to  as* 
sist  Dr.  Sears  in  the  Institutes. 

During  the  spring  and  the  early  summer  of 
1862,  he  again  engaged  in  normal  instruction  as 
assistant  of  Prof.  Russell,  having  charge  of  the 
divisions  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  in  his 
school  at  Merrimao,  N.  H.  While  there,  Mr. 
Colbum,  with  Prof.  Russell  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Sumner,  another  assistant  teacher,  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Prof.  Greene,  then  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  to 
open  a  normal  school  in  that  city.  This  school, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  normal  class  held  the  pre- 
ceding winter  by  Prof.  Greene  in  the  hall  of 
the  Providence  High  School,  was  accordingly 
commenced  in  the  autum  of  1652  as  a  private 
enterprise,  supported  by  the  fees  of  pupils  and 
the  liberality  of  citizens  interested  in  education. 
It  continued  for  five  or  six  months  with  an  aver- 
age of  seventy- five  scholars,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  best  educators  of  the  State  by 
the  excellence  and  the  novelty  of  its  methods 
of  instruction.  The  triumphant  success  of  the 
experiment  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  session 
during  the  next  winter  with  the  same  teachers. 
For  the  intervening  period,  the  summer  of  1853, 
Mr.  Colbum  was  engaged  at  the  New  England 
Normal  Institute,  Laneaster,  Massachusetts,  a 
school  of  a  most  superior  standard,  conducted 
by  Prof.  Russell,  with  such  associates  as  Prof. 
KrOsi  and  Prof.  Whitaker.  During  the  second 
winter  of  the  private  Normal  School  at  Provi- 
dence, the  necessity  of  rendering  it  a  publio 
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and  permanent  institution  came  to  be  generally 
recognized,  and  in  the  spring  of  1854  it  ivas 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  city, 
and  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
city  council. 

Of  this  school  Mr.  Colbum  was  appointed 
principal,  but,  before  he  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties, another  change  occurred  in  its  manage- 
ment. By  the  exertion  and  advice  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Hon.  Elisha 
K.  Potter,  the  Assembly  was  induced  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  support  as  a  State  insti- 
tution, without  any  change  in  its  teachers  or  its 
organization. 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  1854,  he  opened  the 
Ehode  Island  State  Normal  School,  and,  al- 
though several  times  invited  to  other  fields  and 
tempted  by  greater  emolument,  continued  in 
charge  of  it  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
henceforth  its  leading  spirit.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, it  came  to  be  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the 
main,  to  his  talents  and  his  perseverance.  The 
same  commodious  hall  and  recitation  rooms  on 
Broad  street,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Private  School^  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the 
State  School  as  long  as  it  remained  in  Provi- 
dence. In  1857,  it  was  decided  by  the  State 
Assembly  to  be  expedient  to  remove  it  from  the 
City  to  Bristol,  where  it  still  remains  in  the  plea- 
sant and  convenient  apartments  provided  by  the 
Town  Council  of  that  town. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Colbum* s  methods  of  in- 
struction and  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
school,  the  most  salient  points  are,  perhaps  the 
cheerfulness  and  the  liveliness  which  pervaded 
every  exercise.  He  was  himself  always  in  good 
spirits,  teaching  because  he  loved  it,  and,  where 
it  was  not  totally  absent  by  nature,  never  failed 
to  elicit  a  corresponding  degree  of  vivacity  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils.  Many  of  his  exercises, 
particularly  when  there-  was  a  great  class,  were 
like  play,  —  full  of  joy  and  laughter  ;  and  yet 
there  was  hard  work  done  by  every  student 
with  all  this  merry  face.  Question  and  answer 
were  sent  forward  and  back  and  through  the 
ranks  so  promptly  that,  out  of  a  large  class, 
nearly  every  member  got  a  good  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  no  one  was  suffered  to  wander.  Es- 
pecially sprightly  were  his  exercises  in  arithme- 
tic. So  rapidly  were  long  mental  processes  per- 
formed by  scholars  who  had  been  a  short  time 
under  his  training,  that  when  the  same  result 
was  given  by  the  whole  class  at  once,  it  seemed 
like  magic,  and  spectators,  present  for  the  first 
time,  scarcely  believed  that  the  answers  had  not 


been  previously  learned.  The  agreeable  excite- 
ment of  such  exercises  tended  to  bring  every 
power  of  the  mind  into  play,  and  to  cultivate  a 
readiness  and  agility  of  thought  rarely  reached 
even  in  our  best  high  schools  and  colleges. 

In  securing  animation,  Mr.  Colbum  was  by 
no  means  neglectful  of  thoroughness.  When 
he  requested  a  pupil  to  explain  any  process,  he 
never  allowed  him  to  omit  or  slur  over  a  single 
step,  unless  one  already  so  familiar  as  to  be  ea- 
sily taken  for  granted.  For  each  step  he  re- 
quired the  principle  to  be  stated,  and  did  not 
let  it  pass  until  the  scholar  perfectly  understood 
it,  never  allowing  an  arbitrary  rule  to  take  the 
place  of  an  analysis. 

In  accordance  with  the  normal  theory,  he  of- 
ten appointed  a  member  of  the  class  to  conduct 
an  exercise  under  his  own  eye,  and  thus  to  ap- 
ply practically  the  didactic  principles  he  had 
been  learning.  Tiiis  was  styled  either  a  teach^ 
ing-ezercito  or  an  examination-exercise.  In  the 
former  case  the  class  was  considered,  for  the 
time,  as  composed  of  beginners,  and  the  tempo- 
rary teacher  endeavored  to  present  some  sub- 
ject in  such  a  way  as  would  appeal  most  easily 
and  most  naturally  to  the  understanding  of  a 
child.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  the  teacher's 
business  to  discover  what  each  pupil  had  acquir- 
ed either  from  the  previous  f^ac^tn^-exercise  or 
from  books.  At  the  close  Mr.  Colbum  used  to 
call  for  the  criticisms  of  the  members  of  the 
class,  as  to  the  manner  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
conductor  of  the  exercise,  and  himself  added 
such  suggestions  as  would  lead  him  to  gain 
greater  self-reliance  and  to  adopt  a  more  affable 
style  of  address,  a  simpler  and  more  exact  mode 
of  expression,  or  a  more  natural  and  logical  or- 
der in  presenting  facts  and  principles.  Withal 
in  such  a  genial  and  kindly  spirit  did  he  convey 
these  hints,  that  even  the  most  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness was  rarely  wounded. 

Although  mathematical  science  was  his  cho- 
sen department  of  instruction,  he  yet  especially 
avoided,  in  the  scope  of  his  teaching,  an  exclu- 
sive bias  toward  what  are  called  practical  studies m 
He  delighted  in  promoting  a  broad  culture  and 
was  fond  of  general  exerciees,  where  he  could 
throw  aside  text-books,  and  discuss,  with  all 
the  members  of  the  school,  questions  of  taste, 
politics,  commerce,  and  history.  In  thQse  exer- 
cises he  would  often  display  an  amount  of  cul- 
ture and  information  truly  remarkable,  in  view 
of  the  imperfection  of  his  means  of  education. 
Sometimes  he  would  discuss  a  question  in  na- 
tural philosophy  and  so  dra*^  on  his  pupils  by 
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Bkillful  questioning  as  to  make  them  seem  to 
discoTtr  for  themselyes  the  principles  involved 
As  far  as  possible  he  endeavored  to  illustrate 
each  point  by  experiment,  or  to  fix  it  on  the 
mind  by  an  exhibition  of  the  object  to  which  it 
appUed.  At  another  time  he  would  present  the 
outlines  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  by 
the  force  of  his  vivid  illustrations,  so  lift  his 
hearers  with  him  in  imagination  above  our  pla 
net,  that  they  could  not  choose  but  see  all  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  revolving  in  their  or 
der,  the  earth  among  the  rest.  Then  taking 
advantage  of  this  imaginary  point  of  view,  he 
would  direct  the  attention  to  the  various  rela- 
tions that  determine  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
the  varying  temperature  of  the  zones,  or  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  so  much  more  easily 
grasped  from  an  outside  stand-point.  Indeed 
one  of  the  prime  secrets  of  his  success  was  his 
great  imaginative  power  and  his  happy  faculty 
for  impressing  a  lively  picture  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  others. 

While  he  particularly  delighted  in  mviting 
the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  generous  researches 
in  the  higher  fields  of  science  and  of  literature, 
he  yet  never  forgot  that  his  main  business  was 
to  teach  how  to  teach  the  elementary  branches 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  It  was 
on  account  of  his  keeping  this  constantly  in 
view  that  the  Rhode  Island  School  has  acquired 
a  reputation,  for  its  strictly  normal  character, 
second  to  none  in  America*  He  was  accustom- 
ed to  set  apart  a  portion  of  each  term  to  famil 
iar  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, in  which  he  would  discuss  the  best  methods 
of  opening  a  school  for  the  first  time,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  young  teacher  should  conduct 
himself  in  order  to  win  the  respect  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  pupils  and  their  parents,  the  prin- 
ciples to  guide  him  in  the  arrangement  of  classes 
and  the  selection  of  text-books,  the  necessity  of 
a  rigid  order  of  exercises,  the  most  prudent  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  the  proper  treatment  of  re- 
fractory scholars,  and  the  legal  rights  and  lia- 
bilitiea  of  a  teacher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  embodied  in  these  lectures,  was  an  amount 
of  practical  wisdom,  founded  on  enlightened 
theory,  sufficient  to  form  a  volume  of  high  val- 
ue to  the  young  teacher.  Nor  were  his  pupils 
on  such  («ccasions  mere  passive  listeners.  He 
always  delighted  to  lead  them  to  the  desired 
xestUts  by  carefully  arranged  questions,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  convince  them  by  a  dogmatic 
fetbtement  of  his  own  opinion. 

He  was  not  ashamed  to  descend  to  the  dis- 


cussion of  what  are  commonly  considered  the 
simplest  matters,  such  as  the  most  reasonable 
methods  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  the  first 
lessons  in  reading  words  and  figures,  rightly 
esteeming  the  mastery  df  a  system  of  arbitrary 
characters  for  the  expression  of  thought  the 
most  difficult  achievement  of  the  human  mind. 
Help  a  child  well  over  this  barrier  to  intellectual 
advancement  and  he  will  help  himself  over  the 
rest.  No  torn  and  blood-stained  banner  tells  of 
more  hard-fought  battles  than  a  well-thumbed 
primer.  The  dull  and  nei^lcctful  methods  of 
teaching  the  abcedarians,  often  adopted  on  the 
plea  of  gaining  time  for  the  older  scholars,  is 
like  launching  a  ship  without  lubricating  the 
wayt,  and  then  oiling  the  sea.  Often  would  a 
young  lady,  who  had  already  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  an  experienced  teacher,  and  could  have 
demonstrated  a  proposition  in  geometry  or  gone 
through  an  abstruse  discussion  in  algebra  with- 
out tripping,  utterly  fail  in  giving  an  exercise, 
without  the  aid  of  a  text-book,  in  teaching  the 
alphabet  or  the  first  steps  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  government  of  the  school,  Mr.  Colbum 
almost  attained  the  acme  of  perfection  by  not 
seeming  to  govern  at  all.  He  never  issed  any 
arbitrary  rules,  so  often  only  guides  to  insubor- 
dination, but  rather  depended  on  creating  a  high 
moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  scholar  found 
doing  right  more  natural  and  easy  than  doing 
wrong.  He  never  assumed  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, but  strove  by  kindness  and  manifest  hon- 
esty of  purpose  to  win  over  all  to  his  side. 
Every  one  felt  that  the  Principal  was  earnest 
and  sincere,  and  thus  became  earnest  and  sin- 
cere himself.  Probably  there  was  never  a  school 
where  a  majority  of  the  scholars  were  more  well- 
disposed  towards  the  teacher ;  yet  he  did  not, 
in  gaining  their  good-will,  sacrifice  his  dignity 
and  his  proper  authority.  When  cases  of  dis- 
cipline arose,  he  managed  them  with  firmness 
and  decision,  but  never  with  the  slightest  hasty 
feeling.  After  listening  patiently  to  all  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  he  would  state  his  conclu- 
sion so  reasonably  and  so  kindly,  that  the  of- 
fender would  almost  always  anticipate  the  pen- 
alty and  acknowledge  its  justice.  So  singular 
was  his  prudence  in  such  cases  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever  had  occasion  to  regret  an  unwise 
or  an  unjust  decision.  Almost  certain  is  it  that 
no  scholar  left  the  school  entertaining  perma-. 
nent  ill-will  against  him. 

While  his  primary  aim  was  always  to  have  a 
haxd- working  school,  he  yet  did  not  fail  to  di- 
versify labor  by  such  social  amenities  as  would 
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make  It  more  agreeable  and  attractive.  In  ad- 
dition to  recreations  now  and  then  on  a  small 
scale,  he  eterj  summer  arranged  some  exeor- 
sion  or  entertainment,  such  as  a  sail  down  the 
Bay,  a  clambake,  or  a  pic-nic  on  the  sea-shore, 
In  which  all  the  pupils  and  many  of  their  friends 
were  invited  to  participate.  At  these  times  his 
genial  spirits  reigned  supreme,  and  he  attained 
the  height  of  happiness  in  ministering  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  The  roost  notable  of  these 
occasions  was  the  rtunion  held  on  the  remotal 
of  the  school  from  Proridence  to  Bristol,  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term  in  1867.  To  this  fes- 
tiyal  all  the  past  and  present  scholars  were  in- 
vited, to  listen  to  addresses  from  gentlemen  of 
distinction  and  to  partake  of  an  elegant  colla* 
tion. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  outlines  of 
Mr.  Colbum's  great  work  in  the  Hhode  Island 
Normal  School.  Who  can  estimate  its  results  ? 
To  do  so  one  must  go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State,  and  in  a  hundred  school- 
houses  notice  the  cheerful,  self-relihut  faces  of 
the  teachers,  the  vitalized  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  wide-awake  exercises  which  hare 
Buperseded  the  old,  stereotyped,  sleepy  routine. 
It  has  been  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  suc- 
cessive school  commissioners,  that  in  their  an- 
nual visits  they  recognize  in  a  moment  the  pres- 
ence of  a  teacher  trained  by  Mr.  Colbum,  and 
do  not  need  to  inquire  farther  concerning  the 
success  of  the  school.  Thousands  of  children 
are  better  taught  to-day  for  his  having  taught 
their  teachers  how  to  teach.  Who  can  doubt 
that  he  has  there,  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  his 
school-room,  exerted  a  more  wide-spread  and 
positive  individual  influence,  than  if,  as  Govern- 
or of  the  Commonwealth,  he  had  sat  for  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Senate  } 


▲  Story  of  SohooL 


BY  WILLIAM  B.  HABT. 


The  red  light  shone  through  the  open  door, 
From  the  round  declining  sun  ; 

And  fantastic  shadows  all  about 
On  the  dusty  floor  were  thrown, 

As  the  factory  clock  told  the  hour  of  five, 
And  the  school  was  almost  done. 

The  mingled  hum  of  the  busy  town. 
Rose  faint  from  her  lower  plain  ; 

And  we  saw  the  steeple  over  the  trees, 
With  its  motionless,  golden  vane ; 

And  heard  the  cattle's  musical  low, 
And  the  rustle  of  standing  grain. 


In  the  open  casement  a  lingering  bee 

Marmured  a  drowsy  tutie ; 
And  firom  the  upland  meadows,  a  song. 

In  the  lulls  of  the  afternoon, 
Had  come  on  the  air  that  wandered  by, 

Laden  with  the  scents  of  June. 

Our  tasks  were  finished,  and  lessons  saldi 

And  we  sat  all  hushed  and  still, 
Listening  to  the  purl  of  the  brook. 

And  the  whirl  of  the  distant  mill ; 
And  waiting  the  word  of  disndssal  that  yet 

Waited  the  master's  will. 

The  master  was  old,  and  his  form  was  bent, 
And  scattered  and  white  his  hair ; 

But  his  heart  was  young,  and  there  ever  dwelt 
A  calm  and  kindly  air, 

Like  a  halo  over  a  pictured  saint. 
On  his  face,  marked  deep  with  care. 

His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  wrinkled  hands 

Were  folded  oter  his  vest. 
As  wearily  back  in  his  old  arm  chair 

He  reclined  as  if  to  rest ; 
And  the  golden,  streaming  sunlight  fell 

On  his  brow  and  down  his  breast. 

We  waited  in  reverent  silence  long. 

And  silence  the  master  kept; 
Though  still  the  accustomed  saintly  smile 

Over  his  features  crept ; 
And  we  thought,  worn  with  the  lengthened  toil 

Of  the  summer's  day,  he  slept. 

So  we  quietly  rose  and  left  our  seats. 

And  outward,  into  the  sufl, 
From  the  gathering  shades  of  the  dusty  room» 

Stole  silently,  one  by  one ; 
For  we  knew  by  the  distant  striking  clock* 

It  was  time  the  school  was  done. 

And  left  the  master  sleeping  alone« 

Alone  in  his  high  backed  chair ; 
With  his  eyelids  closed,  and  his  withered  palms 

Folded,  as  if  in  prayer ; 
And  the  mingled  light  and  smile  on  his  face  — 

And  we  knew  not  death  was  there  ! 

Nor  knew  that  just  as  the  clock  struck  five. 

His  kindly  soul  away 
A  shadowy  messenger  silently  bore 

From  his  trembling  house  of  clay, 
To  be  a  child  with  the  saints  of  Heaven, 

And  to  dwell  with  Christ  alway ! 


Thb  Register  General  of  England  estimatea 
that  there  are  in  that  country  nearly  40,000  sur- 
names. Among  them  there  are  51,000  families 
bearing  the  name  of  Smith,  and  51,000  that  of 
Jones.  The  Smiths  and  Joneses  alone  are  sup- 
posed to  include  about  a  million  of  the  popnla* 
tion. 
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James  Fergnson.— No.  6. 

(OONCLtTBION.) 

••  1  could  easily  see  by  the  color  of  the  paper, 
and  by  the  ink  lines  upon  It,  that  it  must  hare 
been  done  many  years  before  I  saw  it.  He  then 
told  me,  what  I  was  very  certain,  that  he  had 
neither  stolen  the  thought  from  me,  nor  had  I 
from  him.  And  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
Mr.  Ellicott  was  one  of  my  best  friends.  The 
figure  of  this  machine  and  delineation  is  in  the 
•erenth  plate  of  my  book  of  Astronomy.* 

•*  Soon  after  the  style  was  changed,  I  had  my 
totula  newly  engrayed;  but  have  neglected  it 
too  much,  by  not  fitting  it  up  and  advertising 
it.  After  this  I  drew  out  a  scheme,  and  had  it 
engraved,  for  solving  all  the  problems  of  the 
Totula  except  the  eclipses ;  and  in  place  of  that. 
it  shows  the  times  of  rising  and  setting  of  the 
von,  moon  and  stars ;  and  the  positions  of  the 
Btara  for  any  time  of  night.  In  the  year  1747, 
I  published  a  dissertation  on  the  harvest-moon, 
'With  the  description  of  a  new  orrery,  in  which 
there  are  only  four  wheels.  But  having  never 
had  grammatical  education,  nor  time  to  study 
the  rules  of  just  composition,  I  acknowledge 
that  I  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  press ;  and  for 
the  same  cause  I  ought  to  have  the  same  fears 
Btill.  But  having  the  pleasure  to  find  that  my 
first  work  was  not  ill  received,  I  was  embolden- 
ed to  go  on,  in  publishing  my  Astronomy,  Me- 
chanical Lectures,  Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to 
several  arts  and  sciences.  The  Young  Gentle- 
man and  Lady's  Astronomy,  and  a  small  trea- 
tise on  Electricity,  and  Select  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

•*  In  the  year  1748, 1  ventured  to  read  lectures 
on  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  fell  on  the  four- 
teenth of  July  in  that  year :  afierwards  I  began 
to  read  astronomical  lectures  on  an  orrery  which 
I  made,  and  of  which  the  figures  of  all  the  wheel 
work  are  contained  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
plates  of  my  Mechanical  Exercises.  I  next  be- 
gan to  make  an  apparatus  for  lectures  on  me- 
chanics, and  graduaUy  increased  the  apparatus 
for  other  parts  of  experimental  philosophy,  buy- 
ing from  others  what  I  could  not  make  for  my- 
self, tiU  I  brought  it  to  its  present  state.  I  then 
entirely  left  off  drawing  pictures,  and  employed 
myself  in  the  much  pleasanter  business  of  read- 
ing lectures  on  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydrau- 

•  Tour  oorrctpondent  hst  an  edition  of  this  Attronomy 
in  two  Tolomes,  8to.,  reriscd  by  Dr.  Brewtter.  He  has 
owned  it  about  forty  years ;  and  it  was  the  flnt  treatise 
en  that  inliiject  he  ever  etudied. 


lies,  pneumatics,  electricity  and  astronomy ;  in 
all  of  which,  my  encouragement  has  been  great- 
er than  I  could  have  expected. 

<*  The  best  machine  I  ever  contrived  is  the 
eclipsareon,  of  which  there  is  a  figure  in  the 
thirteenth  plate  of  my  Astronomy.  It  shows 
the  time,  quantity,  duration  and  progress  of 
solar  eclipses,  at  all  parts  of  the  earth.  My 
next  best  contrivance  is  the  universal  dialling 
cylinder,  of  which  there  is  a  figure  in  the  eighth 
plate  of  the  supplement  to  my  Mechanical  Leo* 
tures. 

<«  It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  met  with 
the  highest  instances  of  friendship  from  all 
ranks  of  people,  both  in  town  and  country, 
which  I  do  here  acknowledge  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  gratitude ;  and  particularly  the 
goodness  of  uur  present  gracious  sovereign, 
who,  out  of  his  privy  purse,  allows  me  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  regidarly  paid  without 
any  deduction." 

«*  Here  Ferguson's  own  narrative  ends.  Be- 
fore his  death,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  without  the  initiatory  or  an- 
nual fees ;  an  honor  which  had  been  conferred 
on  the  illustrious  Newton,  and  the  ingenious 
and  self-taught  mathematician,  Thomas  Simp- 
son of  Woolwich  ;  but  generally  reserved  for 
distinguished  foreigners.  On  many  occasions 
he  received  marks  of  attention  from  George  III. 
who  attended  some  of  the  lectures  of  the  in- 
genious astronomer,  and  often  sent  for  him  to 
counsel  upon  scientific  subjects.  From  an  idea 
that  he  was  extremely  poor,  Ferguson  received 
many  handsome  presents :  but  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  who  knew  him,  he  left  upwards  of 
£6000  at  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  6th 
November,  1776,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age." 

"  « Ferguson,'  says  Dr.  Hutton,  *  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  a  very  uncommon  genius, 
especially  in  mechanical  contrivances  and  inven- 
tions. •  •  •  His  general  mathematical  knowl- 
edge was  little  or  nothing.  Of  algtbra  he  un- 
derstood little  more  than  the  notation ;  and  he 
often  told  me  that  he  could  never  demonstrate 
one  proposition  of  Euclid's  Elements;  his  con- 
stanc  method  being  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
truth  of  any  problem  with  a  measurement  by 
scale  and  compass.' " 

"To  this  Sir  David  Brewster  adds:  — <  He 
possessed  a  clear  judgment,  and  was  capable  of 
thinking  and  writing  on  philosophical  subjects 
with  great  accuracy  and  precision.  He  had  a 
peculiar  talent  for  simplifying  what  was  com* 
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plex;  for  rendering  intelligible  -what  was  ab- 
stract ;  and  for  bringing  down  to  the  lowest  ca- 
pacities  what  was  naturally  above  them.  His 
unwearied  assiduity  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, may  be  inferred  from  the  great  variety  of 
his  publications ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
Tery  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  educated,  and  the  little  assistance  which  he 
received  from  others*  we  cannot  fail  to  wonder 
at  the  style  in  which  all  his  works  are  compos- 
ed. On  some  occasions  his  style  is  uncommon- 
ly correct  and  animated.  When  admiring  the 
displays  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature,  he  often  rises  into  a  species  of 
eloquence,  characterized  by  the  most  artless 
simplicity,  and  infinitely  more  affecting  than  the 
labored  and  polished  periods  of  the  professed 
orator.  In  his  manners  he  was  affable  and  mild; 
in  his  disposition,  communicative  and  benevo- 
lent. He  was  distinguished  by  none  of  those 
peculiarities  of  temper,  and  eccentricities  of 
conduct  which  we  generally  observe  in  literary 
men.  If  Mr.  Ferguson  had  any  foibles,  they 
•  lean*d  to  virtue's  side ; '  and  even  his  wonder- 
ful simplicity  of  character,  which,  in  a  state  of 
artificial  manners,  is  too  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a 
failing,  and  exposed  to  ridicule  and  scorn,  tend- 
ed only  to  heighten  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
constantly  held.' " 

«  The  astronomer  is  thus  elegantly  noticed  by 
Capel  Lloft,  in  his  poem  on  the  Universe  : 

<  Nor  shall  thy  guidance  but  conduct  our  feet, 
O  honor'd  shepherd  of  our  latest  days ! 
Thee,  from  the  flocks,  while  thy  untutored  soul, 
Nature  in  childhood,  trac'd  the  starry  course. 
Astronomy,  enamored,  gently  led 
Through  all  the  splendid  labyrinths  of  heaven. 
And  taught  thee  her  stupendous  laws;  and  cloth'd, 
In  all  the  light  of  ^air  simpUeity, 
Thy  apt  expression.' " 

Suffield,  Ct.  P.  0. 


liittle  Oowper'B  Enemy^. 

When  the  poet  Cowper  was  a  little  boy  he 
was  excessively  timid  and  sensitive.  He  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  motherless  and 
forlorn,  to  "make  his  way"  at  Br.  Pitman's 
school,  and  many  a  boy  would  have  done  it 
bravely ;  but  this  poor  little  timid  child  could 
not  make  his  way  at  all.  All  the  little  nerve 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  school  was 
battered  out  of  him  by  a  big  boy,  who  seems  to 
have  made  it  his  especial  business  to  *«cow" 
one  who  needed  but  little  discipline  of  any  kind 
to  bring  him  to  a  fitting  state  of  subjection. 


•«  I  had  hardships  of  different  kinds  to  con- 
flict with,"  he  wrote  in  after  life,  in  reference  to 
his  early  training,  ••  which  I  felt  more  sensibly 
in  proportion  to  the  tenderness  with  which  I 
had  been  treated  at  home.  But  my  chief  afflio- 
tion  consisted  in  my  being  singled  out  from  all 
the  other  boys,  by  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  as  a  proper  object  on  whom  he  might  let 
loose  the  cruelty  of  his  temper.  I  choose  to 
forbear  a  particular  recital  of  the  many  acts  of 
barbarity  with  which  he  made  it  hii  business 
continually  to  persecute  me.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  he  had,  by  his  savage  treat- 
ment of  me,  impressed  such  a  dread  of  his  fig- 
ure on  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember  bein|( 
afraid  to  lift  up  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than 
his  knees,  and  that  I  knew  him  by  his  shoe- 
buckles  better  than  any  other  part  of  his  dress." 

Some  of  Cowper's  biographers  attribute,  in  a 
measure,  his  mental  sufferings  in  later  life  to 
the  effects  of  this  early  irritation  of,  and  con- 
stant strain  upon,  his  acutely  sensitive  nerves. 
If  this  is  so,  what  a  terrible  responsibility  lies 
at  the  door  of  him  who  was  in  any  degree  the 
means  of  bringing  such  a  weight  of  suffering 
upon  such  a  mind  as  Cowper's  I 


From  the  New  York  Teacher. 
^rooklyn  STormal  Bohool.— Fifth  Aw^n^i 
>(  Oommenoement. 

In  the  following  article  we  give  an  account  of 
the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  this  Institution,  which 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  February,  1861,  in  the 
Academy  of  Music. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  tickets  of  ad- 
mission were  issued  ;  and  yet  so  great  was  the 
demand,  that  double  the  number  would  not 
have  snpplied  it. 

But  we  choose  to  let  others  speak  of  that 
which  so  directly  concerns  our  work,  rather 
than  speak  of  it  ourselves. 

The  city  and  the  New  York  press  were  weU 
represented  on  the  occasion ;  and  from  their  re- 
ports we  extract  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  proceedings. 

*•  Last  evening,  (Feb.  14th,)  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  of  the  Normal  School  took 
place  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  before  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  brilliant  audiences  that 
has  ever  been  assembled  within  its  walls.  Every 
portion  of  the  building  was  crowded  by  an  au- 
dience in  which  was  concentrated  the  learning, 
fashion  and  beauty  of  the  city.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  the  names  of  any  of  the 
distinguished  persons  present,  as  almost  every 
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person  of  any  note  in  the  cily  was  in  the  audi- 
ence* 

On  the  stage  were  seated  the  graduates,  taste- 
fully arrayed  in  white,  which  had  a  most  beau- 
tiful effect,  in  contrast  with  the  green  foliage  of 
the  trees,  represented  in  the  scenery  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Clergy,  members  of 
the  Common  Council,  and  other  distinguished 
visitors,  occupied  seats  on  either  side.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  arrangement  was  strkingly 
beautiful. 

The  exercises  were  opened  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock  by  the  singing  of  the  anthem, 
•  Ood  is  the  refuge  of  his  people,'  by  the  school, 
after  which  the  Rev.  Rr.  Robinson  delivered  an 
earnest  prayer  to  the  throne  of  Divine  Grace  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Field,  the  chairman  of  the  Normal 
School  Committee,  was  then  introduced  and 
spoke  as  follows  : 

MB.   field's   address. 

He  said  it  had  devolved  on  him,  as' chairman 
of  the  Normal  School  Committee,  to  make  an 
address  on  this  occasion.  If  •  an  address  * 
meant  a  very  simple  statement,  the  remarks 
which  he  would  offer  mi^^ht  be  called  so.  This 
was  no  idle  show  —  no  spectacle  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  self-glorification.  The  Board  of 
Education  had  jdcsired  to  present  to  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  in  one  view,  what  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Noroial  School  system.  They 
wished  the  audience  to  take  the  simple  exercises 
that  would  be  offered  to  them  in  the  same  spirit 
of  simplicity  and  good  faith  with  which  they 
were  offered.  The  exercises  they  would  behold 
were  not  intended  to  fill  up  a  vacancy,  or  to  en- 
deavor to  replace,  in  any  manner,  the  gorgeous 
musical  and  operatic  displays  with  which  the 
Academy  of  Music  had  become  familiar,  but 
aimply  to  show  what  this  Normal  School  sys- 
tem was  accomplishing,  and  to  make  a  fair 
ronnding  off  to  the  scholastic  course  of  these 
young  ladies.  This  school  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  training  teachers  in  the  great 
work  of  cultivating  the  human  mind,  and  the 
present  meeting  was  to  show  how  far  they  were 
capable  of  such  a  noble  task.  He  hoped  that 
such  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  audience 
aa  was  due  to  these  young  ladies  would  be  ac- 
corded them,  in  a  kindly  and  sympathizing  spir- 
it, so  that  they  might  go  forth  upon  their  noble 
and  beautiful  mission,  cheered  by  the  knowledge 


that  their  efforts  and  aspirations  towards  use- 
fulness and  excellence  had  been  appreciated. 

Mr.  Field  was  greeted  with  warm  demonstra* 
tions  of  applause  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  City  Superintendent  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School,  then  addressed  the  audience. 

MB.    BULKLEY'S   ADDBESS. 

Ladiet  and  Gentlemen  :  —  We  present  to  you 
to-night  one  of  the  departments  of  our  public 
school  system.  The  question  may  here  arise, 
are  these  ladies  qualified  to  be  ttachers  ?  We 
answer  they  are — that  they  have  attained  all 
that  is  necessary  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation in  Brooklyn  to  endeavor  to  give  aU  the 
efi[iciency  to  the  system  of  education  which  is 
capable  of  being  given  by  the  means  put  into 
its  hands  by  the  authorities  of  the  city.  The 
Board  found  that  it  could  not  always  select  per- 
sons of  the  first  order  for  educational  ability,  to 
place  in  their  schools  except  at  the  cost  of  more 
than  double  the  amount  available  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  because  experience  and  high  educational 
talent  demanded  it.  They  had  therefore  to  use 
the  money  which  was  intended  for  other  depart- 
ments, and  we  are  sorry  it  is  not  larger,  so  as 
to  give  more  efficiency  to  the  department.  I 
see  before  me  some  of  the  city  fathers,  and,  with 
all  due  courtesy,  I  would  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, deal  with  a  more  liberal  hand  towards  the 
interests  of  the  public  schools.  You  have  un- 
der your  charge  the  best  interests  of  the  city, 
and  we  have  the  representatives  of  our  system 
here  on  the  stage.  You  have  in  your  streets, 
from  day  to  day,  men  who  are  paid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  those  who  violate  the  rights  of 
person  and  property ;  you  have  another  class  of 
men — and  with  all  due  respeet  I  speak  of  them — 
the  firemen,  who  risk  life  and  limb  in  defence  of 
our  property  and  our  lives.  These  (the  police 
and  firemen)  you  supply  with  a  liberal  hand, 
but  how  do  these  interests  compare  with  those 
which  we  present  to  you  here  to-night,  —  those 
interests  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
past  and  future  history  and  glory  as  a  city  and 
nation.  We  say  to  you,  then,  open  your  hand, 
and  when  we  ask  an  appropriaiion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  schools, 
do  not  cut  off  our  demands  by  the  $10,000,  but 
give  what  is  necessary,  and  we  will  so  educate 
the  community  that  you  will  not  have  to  hire 
men  armed  with  locust  clubs  and  revolvers,  to 
keep  down  public  transgressors.  Education  in 
any  phase  is  one  of  the  great  and  important  in- 
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terosts  of  the  city.  We  say  to  you,  then,  foster 
it,  and  give  us  all  that  is  necessary  to  perfect  it, 
until  it  shall  have  become  commensurate  ivith 
the  whole  wants  of  the  community.  (Applause.) 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Normal  School  system.  There  is  hardly  a  city 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  which 
has  not  its  Normal  School;  but  the  State  of 
New  York  has  still  more.  We  have  not  only 
our  city  Normal  Schools,  but  we  have  a  State 
Normal  School,  and  there  are  besides  th%  an- 
nual conventions  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  instruction,  and  all  the  other  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  in  these  conventions  and  institutes  the  as- 
sembled teachers  address  themselves  wholly  to 
the  high  objects  for  which  they  are  assembled. 
We  ask,  then,  on  behalf  of  this  object,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  your  earnest  sympathy,  and  of 
the  city  fathers,  we  ask  that  they  ma}'  give  to 
us  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  build  more  school  houses  in  the  city, 
and  extend  the  system  until  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  disseminate  the  blessings  of  education  ; 
so  that  every  child  may  be  able,  in  all  the  no- 
bility and  dignity  of  an  educated  manhood,  to 
stand  up  in  the  right  use  of  its  intellectual  pow- 
er and  be  prepared  to  perform  his  duty  as  an  in- 
telligent citizen. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bulkley  turned  to  the 
young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class,  and  said  : 
<  Young  ladies  of  the  Normal  School,  I  congrat- 
ulate you  with  all  my  heart.  After  the  toil  and 
labor  of  study  you  now  reap  the  rewards  of 
your  endeavors,  by  receiving  from  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  diplomas  you  have 
80  fairly  earned.  Young  ladies !  while  you 
have  thus  far  gone  on  progressively  from  step 
to  step,  you  should  not  fail  to  remember  what 
still  lies  before  you ;  and  I  hope  that  from  this 
day  forth  you  will  be  greater  students  than  ever. 
Every  day  should  register  a  new  step  of  your 
progress,  and  increase  your  desire  for  improve- 
ment. And  whenever  you  shall  change  the  re- 
lations which  now  exist,  may  you  still  be  teach- 
er$  in  whatever  capacity  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  act ;  and  may  you  all  at  last  meet  in  the  Up- 
per School  where  the  Great  Teacher  presides, 
and  from  his  lips  ever  learn  such  lessons  as  he 
alone  can  give.'    (Applause.) 

After  the  reading,  in  most  admirable  style,  of 
a  composition  on  *  Secession,*  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Studley,  Mr.  N.  K.  Collins  was  introduced,  and 
sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.     The  pupils 


rose  and  joined  in  the  chorus  ;  a  flag  was  low- 
ered from  the  top  of  the  stage,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  audience  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Applause  shook  the  house ;  many  rose 
to  their  feet  and  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  round  after  round  of  cheers  greeted  each 
verse.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  thrilling  scene 
yet  enacted  in  the  new  academy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

BEV.   DB.   VINTON'S   ADDKESS. 

My  time  has  not  yet  come,  but  I  am  not  sor- 
ry, after  what  has  just  passed  before  this  assem- 
bly of  American  citizens,  that  I  am  called  on  to 
speak.  For  the  evils  that  have  been  with  such 
adroit  satire  represented  to  us  in  the  last  most 
excellent  composition,  of  secession  ei«d  disun- 
ion, have  indeed  befallen  that  noble  flag  that  has 
waved  over  our  heads.  (Cheers.)  It  has  now 
become  dimmed  in  the  lustre  of  that  galaxy  of 
stars  —  and  this  is  the  fault  of  bad  education. 
It  is  because  our  Southern  brethren  for  thirty 
years  have  been  taught  by  their  teachers »  by 
their  mothers,  and  they  by  the  politicians,  that 
State  rights,  so  called,  include  the  right  of 
breaking  up  the  Union,  on  the  principle  that  has 
been  so  well  stated,  of  individuality  and  fancied 
independence.  (Cheers.)  How  important,  then, 
the  institution  this  night  set  before  you — the 
teacher  of  teachers.  It  has  taken  thirty  years 
to  inculcate  this  vicious  doctrine  in  the  Southern 
mind.  A  generation  has  grown  from  the  cradle 
to  manhood,  before  it  has  been  possible  for  one 
to  utter  with  success  and  approbation  the  sen- 
timent of  disunion  which  has  broken  up,  ap- 
parently—  and  only  apparently  —  the  nation. 
(Loud  cheers.)  In  ancient  times,  education,  as 
now,  was  one  of  the  important  matters  of  the 
State.  Historically,  education  may  be  said  to 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  that  of  the  Romans 
and  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  a  part  of  its  education ;  while  in 
the  Grecian,  education  was  a  part  of  its  goTem- 
ment.  In  this  country,  as  in  Athens,  the  latter 
is  the  principle  on  which  education  has  been 
established.  When  the  government  was  a  part 
of  the  education  of  the  people,  only  those  who 
were  educated  were  governors.  And  hence  in 
the  Roman,  education  was  a  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  feature.  But  in  Athens,  where  ed- 
ucation became  a  part  of  the  government  itself, 
the  government  was  democratic  That  is  the 
character  of  our  government  and  of  our  general 
education.    Our  government  stands  or  falls  as 
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the  people  are  educated,  and  educated  rightly, 
According  to  the  principles  that  God  has  estob 
lished,  confirmed  by  history  and  experience. 

Now,  in  the  Athenian  school  of  education, 
which  our  country  has  adopted,  we  find  that 
the  great  principle  was  development  —  incite- 
ment.    All  the  powers  of  man  were  admitted 
to  be  so  excellent,  that  they  were  to  be  brought 
out  —  made  as  keen  and  bright  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  accomplish.     The  consequence  was,  that 
with  that  partial  scheme  of  education,  the  Athe- 
nians become  the  most  acute  people  in  all  histo- 
ry.    And  when  the  conqueror  was  at  the  gate, 
the  people  were  at  that  time  in  an  assembly  like 
this,  discussing  dialectic  questions.    They  be- 
came a  nation  of  causists,  because  of  their  keen 
intollectaal  power  of   discrimination.      There 
was  wanting,  then,  in  that  education,  that  which 
would  make  a  strong  people.     And  the  reverse 
of  this  was  the  Spartan  principle,  for  that,  in 
its  Normal,  did  use  repression  —  nothing  to  be 
developed  and  incited  but  self-denial — people 
to  be  trained  to  hardy  fortitude,  to  be  capable 
of  endurance.     The  most  necessary  things  of 
hh,  the  most  convenient  things,  were  denied ; 
silver  utensils,  and  all  that  went  to  gratify  the 
taste  and  comforts  of  a  man,  were,  by  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  denied  to  the  Spartan  people.  The 
consequence  was,  on  that  system,  a  nation  capa- 
ble of  endurance  and  fortitude,  such  as  no  peo- 
ple have  ever  since  evinced,  but  with  it  all  a 
covetous  nation  ;  desiring  those  lawful  things 
denied,  attempting  to  get  them  by  fraud  —  so 
thU  stealing  in  Sparta  was  no  crime —  the.  only 
crime  was,  being  caught  at  it.    Now  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  America,  while  it  improves  in 
some  measure  upon  these  two  systems,  adopts 
what  is  true  ii;  each  and  arrives  at  the  best  re- 
sults of  both.    Methinks  I  see  now,  the  Athe< 
nian  walks — Socrates,  Plato,  Epicurus,  Zeno, 
followed  by  their  youthful  pupils  of  the  mascu- 
line sex.    These  were  the  Nonnal  teachers  of 
Athens.    But  there  is  one  exhibition  left  to  this 
latter  age  and  this  country,  mentioned  by  your 
Superintendent.     We  see  of  late  years  for  the 
first  time,  teachers  of  teachers,  of  the  sex  bom 
to  be  teachers  —  our  mothers  —  the  first  teach- 
ers of  humanity,  in  the  impressionable  years  of 
childhood,  making  the  deepest  impressions,  and 
to  last  the  longest.     I  could  almost  wish,  fel- 
low citizens,  that  1  was  a  boy  again,  that  I 
might  have  the  blessing  of  such  preceptors  as  I 
see  here  before  me.     In  my  own  early  days  we 


child  was  to  flog  it  into  him,  and  many  a  good 
flogging  bave  I  had  on  that  principle,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  a  very  good  one.      But  here 
we  see  the  principle  of  teachers  of  teachers,  and 
they,  too,  of  the  softer  sex,  gentle  woman.    That 
is  a  Normal  school.    Normal  is  a  type,  to  which 
all  things  should  conform.     The  teachers  are 
taught,  and  when  they  go  forth  each  to  her 
school,  each  teaching  will  conform  to  the  norma 
or  type  of  the  teaching  th»-y  have  received. 
Hence  in  reading  over  the  first  report  of  this 
school  I  found  six  principles,  important  for  us 
to  understand,  are  taught :  first,  the  system  of 
instruction ;  second,  government,  and  the  means 
of  preserving  order;    third,  the  memory  and 
how  to  discipline  and  strengthen  it ;  fourth, 
recitation  ;  fifth,  good  deportment  and  how  se- 
cured ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  moral  and  phy- 
sical development  and  how  to  obtain  it.    Let 
this  system  be  implanted  in  them,  and  do  you 
not  see  what  a  sentiment  goes  forth  from  this 
centre  over  our  whole  country,  making  us  Ame- 
ricans, speaking  one  language  of  liberty,  and 
putting  an  end  to  this  discordant  language  of 
Ashdod  ?    And  there  is  a  vicious  system,  which 
has  been,  before  Normal  schools  were  thought 
of,  adopted  in  England  and  transplanted  tothis 
country  —  the  Lancasterian  system.    It  is  not, 
like  the  Spartan,  repressive,  nor  like  the  Athe- 
nian, developing,  nor  like  the  Christian,  exer- 
cising the  whole  man  —  fallen  indeed,  and  there- 
fore repressed  in  his  fall  ~  but  regenerated  and 
therefore  called  forth  and  incited  to  virtue.  But 
ivithout  regarding  the  human  soul,  the  Lanca- 
sterian regarded  the  mind  as  an  empty  vessel, 
and  attempted  to  fill  it  up  with  bald  facts. 
Hence  the  memory  alone  was  appealed  to  in 
that  system,  and  exercised.    Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  abhor  that  system.    The  mind,  the  soul, 
is  not  an  empty  vessel ;  it  is  the  living  power, 

and  education  is  from  its  derivation  —  edueo 

to  lead  forth,  to  lead  out  of,  to  bring  the  power 
of  the  soul  out  and  up  to  truth,  like  tlie  vine 
that  you  train  in  its  tendrils,  to  the  sunshine 
and  the  dew  of  heaven  —  this  is  indeed  educa- 
tion, by  the  training  up  of  the  principles  of  the 
soul,  in  all  its  qualities  and  powers,  with  due 
apprehension  of  its  relations  to  God  as  to  man- 
bringing  it  up  to  His  truth ;  and  along  the  trails 
that  He  has  established  for  its  growth  in  excel- 
lence and  virtue.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  to  speak  but  fifteen  minutes.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  passed.    I  could  not  with- 


had  hard-fisted  school- masters,  and  the  idea  hold,  sir,  from  thus  speaking  on  this  sudden 
wa«,  that  the  most  impressive  way  to  teaoh  a  I  call,  when,  air,  there  is  before  me  tbii  uneoao^ 
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xnon  sight.  Keflect  on  it  before  I  sit  down, 
fellow  citizens.  Here  is  a  house  dedicated  to 
all  sorts  of  things.  (Applause.)  But  amon? 
them  none  is  greater  than  this,  the  education, 
the  leading  out  of  the  soul,  the  fallen  soul,  the 
redeemed  soul,  up  to  truth.  And  no  greater 
event  has  occurred  in  Brooklyn  than  to  see  this 
fair  assembly  of  the  teachers  of  your  children 
and  have  so  many  here  present  themselves  before 
you  as  having  finished  their  course  and  kept 
their  faith,  and  ready  to  receive  the  crown  about 
to  be  awarded  here  in  this  assembly  by  the  ver- 
dict of  that  committee.  Look  at  these  human 
beings,  come,  young  women,  to  commemorate 
and  celebrate  your  commencement,  when  you 
are  to  go  forth,  each  one,  but  not  alone.  Alone 
in  your  sphere,  remote  from  one  another,  to 
teach  the  same  truth  that  you  have  been  taught, 
and  to  inculcate  that  which  will  make  the  ris- 
ing generation  good  citizens,  patriotic  men, 
faithful  Christians,  and  nationalized  in  heart,  fit 
to  reconstruct,  I  trust,  if  need  be,  once  more, 
this  nation,  that  it  may  be  for  ever  hereafter,  as 
it  has  been  hitherto,  the  United  States,  under 
that  blessed  flag.    (Loud  cheers.  V 


Reply.  —  (1.)  Certainly  —  not  "look  glori- 
ously." 

(2.)  The  first.  «•  Is  forbid,"  except  by  li- 
cense, is  incorrect.  Such  expressions  are  awk- 
ward, at  the  best.  Perhaps  **  Sntranee  upon 
these  premises  is  forbidd«n "  would  be  better. 

(3.)  *<  Auction,"  only,  expresses  the  idea  ;  but 
sometimes  people  wish  to  give  it  a  ring  by  pre- 
fixing "  Public."    That's  all. 

(4.)  We  have  answered  the  first.  Printers 
are  generally  "booked,"  in  spelling;  and  are 
a  pretty  good  tet  of  fellows.  Does  A.  B.  C. 
believe  it  ?  c. 


Buryinff  the  Seed. 


From  the  (N.  H.)  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Queries  and  Replies. 

Mb.  Editob  :  —  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  answer  the  following  enquiries  ? 

The  Coos  Democrat  said,  last  fall,  our  ciops 
look  glorious."    Is  that  correct  ^  (1.) 

On  a  board  posted  by  the  road  side  in  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  is  the  following :  '*  All  persons 
are  forbidden  to  enter  these  premises."  A  Ut 
tie  further  on  is  another:  "All  persons  are 
forbid  entering  these  premises."  On  wBich 
board  is  the  idea  the  best  expressed  ?  Is  either 
incorrect?  (2.) 

Should  we  say,  "  "Will  be  sold  at  auction," 
or  at  "  Public  Auction  ? "  (3.)  Worcester  says 
an  auction  is  a  public  sale  by  bidding;  and 
Webster's  definition  is  of  the  same  import.  If 
there  is  no  private  auction,  why  state  that  it 
will  be  public  ? 

Some  months  ago  I  sent  to  an  office  to  have 
some  notices  "struck  ofl""  of  an  auction  :  among 

other  articles  advertised  was  a  tett  of tools. 

The  printer  wishing  to  show  his  laming  prefixed 
public  to  auction,  and  spelled  aett,  »et,  Weie 
not  both  cortectioni,  incorrect?  (4.)  Would  it 
not  be  as  proper  to  say,  sale  to  commence  at  1 
o'clock  p.  M.  in  the  afternoon,  as  to  state  that 
the  auction  wiU  be  public }    So  it  seems  to 

▲.  B.  c 


Last  winter  Alice  cut  from  a  newspaper  a 
short  poem  from  the  German,  which  interested 
her  much,  and  which  she  frequently  repeated  in 
spring  time,  when  the  gardener  was  burying 
seed  after  seed  in  the  earth.  She  thought  of  it, 
too,  as  she  stood  in  the  burial-ground  by  the 
graves  of  those  whom,  though  not  having  seen, 
she  loved.  1  will  copy  it  for  you,  and  perhaps 
you  may  take  as  much  pleasure  in  learning  it  as 
she  did. — Ezchange, 

"  Sink,  little  seed,  in  the  earth's  black  mould, 
Sink  in  your  grave  so  wet  and  so  cold, 
There  must  you  lie ; 
Earth  I  throw  over  you, 
Darkness  must  cover  you. 
Light  comes  not  nigh. 

"  What  grief  you'd  ttll,  if  words  you  could  say  ! 
What  grief  make  known  for  the  loss  of  the  day  ; 
Sadly  you'd  speak : 
*  Lie  here  must  I  ever  ? 
Will  the  sunlight  never 
My  dark  grave  seek  ? ' 

"  Have  faith,  little  seed ;  soon  yet  again 
Thou'lt  rise  from  the  grave  where  thou  art  lain, 
Thou'lt  be  so  fair. 
With  thy  green  shades  so  light, 
And  thy  flowers  so  bright, 
Waving  in  air. 

So  must  we  sink  in  the  earth's  blacV  mould ; 
Sink  in  the  grave  so  wet  and  so  cold ; 
There  must  we  stay. 
Till  at  last  we  shall  see 
Time  turn  to  eternity, 
Darkness  to  day." 


It  is  a  glorious  occupation,  vivifying  and  self- 
sustaining  in  its  nature,  to  struggle  with  igno- 
rance, and  discover  to  the  inquiring  minds  of 
the  masses  the  clear  cerulean  blue  of  heavenly 
truth. 
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For  the  SchoolmAster. 
Modern  Improvements  in  Teaching. 

Mr.  Editob  :  —  In  a  former  number  of  The 
ScHooucASTBB,  you  permitted  me  to  present  to 
your  readers  *•  A  glance  at  the  schools  of  Greece 
and  Rome."  Permit  me  now  to  glance  for  a 
moment,  at  the  schools  of  more  recent  times, 
and  to  trace  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  them. 

The  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  most- 
ly, if  not  all,  private  institutions.  As  time 
passed  on,  changes  in  this  respect  gradually 
took  place.  After  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity they  became  a  part  of,  or  appendages  to, 
the  Church.  The  schools  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  especially  those  established  by  the 
Jesuites,  were  for  a  long  time  among  its  most 
powerful  supports.  After  the  Reformation,  the 
Protestants  imitated  the  Catholics,  and  estab- 
lished schools  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  These,  in  process  of  time  came  to  be 
called  Parish  Schools,  —  similar  to  those  of  the 
same  name  in  England  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  **  Discipline  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  France,"  adopted  by  their  "  First  National 
Synod,"  held  in  Paris  in  1659,  the  title  of  the 
second  chapter  is  •*  Of  Schools."  This  chap- 
ter contains  £ve  <*  Canons." 

**  Canok  I.  The  Churches  shall  do  their  ut- 
most endeavour  to  erect  Schools,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  instruction  of  their  youth. 

•'Canox  II.    Regents  and  Masters  shall  sub- 
scribe the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Church- Di- 
cipline,  and  the  Towns  and  Churches  shall  not 
admit  any  one  into  this  office  without  the  con 
sent  of  the  Consistory  of  that  place." 

The  other  canons  are  of  similar  character,  all 
based  upon  the  principle  of  inculcating  in  the 
young  and  enforcing  upon  all,  a  specific  form,  or 
system,  of  religions  faith.  This  basis  has  been, 
fortunately,  swept  away  from  beneath  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  free,  public  schools  of  our  coun- 
try. In  asserting  and  maintaining  the  true 
principle  of  «« soul-liberty,"  your  State  in  its 
infancy,  took,  in  priority,  the  lead  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  but  in  the  establishment  of  free,  public 
schools  by  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants,  Massa- 
cusetts,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  took  the  lead 
of  the  world ;  and  in  theory  and  by  the  consti- 
tution, —  whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  practice,— 
these  schools  are  absolutely  unsectarian.  Un- 
sectarian,  too,  I  presume  they  are  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

The  great  changes  that  have  been  thus  far 
noticed,  in  tracing  down  the  schools  from  re- 


mote antiquity  to  modem  times,  aie,  from  ezclti- 
aive  private  instittUiona  to  Jrect  public  itulitutiona, 
and  from  sectarian,  religious  inttitutiotta  to  un- 
sectariaUf  civil  institutions. 

Let  us  look  now,  for  a  moment,  at  some  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  mod- 
ern public  schools,  within  the  last  half  century. 
And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  use  a  little 
egotism,  not  entirely  atatis  gratia,  —  though, 
perhaps,  that  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse, —  but 
because  I  really  feel  the  contrast  which  I  wish 
to  present  to  you,  and  can  speak  from  personal 
experience. 

A  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  for  their  work,  and  in 
the  modes  of  instruction  adopted  by  them. 
When  I  began  my  career  of  school- keeping  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  I  could  not  possibly  have 
entered  a  high  school,  such  as  is  now  establish- 
ed in  most  of  our  large  towns,  on  an  examina- 
tion such  as  is  given  at  present  to  candidates 
for  admission.  1  had  had  no  experience  what- 
ever in  answering  questions  in  writing.  I  had 
had  no  experience  in  letter- writing,  and  could 
scarcely  construct  a  sentence  grammatically  on 
paper.  I  had  had  no  instruction  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  my  mother 
tongue.  It  is  true,  I  had  learned  by  heart  the 
"Key  Sheet,"  so  called,  in  Perry's  Spelling- 
Book,  and  could  rattle  off  as  fast  as  any  of  my 
school  mates,  *'  long  a  in  hate,  short  a  in  hat, 
broad  a  in  hallwash,  grave  a  in  part,  'cute  a  in 
liar"  But  the  meaning  of  this  •*  Key  Sheet " 
was  as  blank  to  me  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  imtil  I  began  to  teach 
il  t(f  my  own  pupils,  and  then  the  light  began 
to  dawn  upon  my  mind.  I  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  the  analybis  of  numbers,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  rules  of  the  arithmetic 
were  formed.  I  solved  the  problems  by  the 
rules  under  which  they  were  placed ;  and  that 
was  all  that  was  required  of  me.  I  do  not  re- 
member of  ever  hearing  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
explained,  as  they  are  now  explained  in  almost 
every  school  that  exists,  during  the  whole  of 
my  public- school  training.  In  the  **  Miscella- 
neous Examples,"  the  primary  question  before 
me,  was,  to  find  out,  by  a  kind  ('f  guessing,  bg 
which  rule  the  given  problem  was  to  be  solved. 
That  ascertained,  the  solution  easily  followed. 
I  had  no  Colbum  to  pour  light  upon  what  lit- 
tle bit  of  mathematical  soul  I  had  :  for,  whether 
Colbum,  the  man,  had  been  incarnated  or  not, 
Colbum,  the  arithmetic,  existed  only  in  the 
principles  of  numbers  themselves,  which  like 
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Melchisedec,  have  <*  neither  beginning  of  da>B, 
nor  end  of  life."  Indeed,  I  did  not  begin  to 
learn,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  —  eyen  if  I 
did  then,  —  until  I  began  to  teach.  1  do  not 
now  see  how  he  could  have  conscientionsly  giy- 
en  it,  but  still,  the  minister  of  R  gaye  me  a 
certificate  of  qualifications,  signed  **  Luke  B. 
Foster,  D.  V.  M."  I  took  the  certificate  with 
agitation*  I  knew  not  what  the  signature  meant. 
I  mustered  courage,  howeyer,  before  I  left  his 
Reyerence,  to  ask  the  meaning  of  these  great 
letters,  D.  V.  M. ;  and  the  answer  was,  **  Dei 
Verbi  Minitter^  minister  of  the  word  of  Qod." 

This  was  a  sort  of  turning  point  in  my  life. 
As  a  pupil  I  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing for  explanations,  for  it  was  not  the  fashion. 
We  committed  our  lessons  and  recited  them. 
What  little  knowledge  of  them  1  obtained,  came 
I  know  not  how.  But  when  I  receiyed  my  cer- 
tificate of  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  I  did  wish 
to  know  what  it  meant.  When  I  look  back  up- 
on my  early  experience  in  school-teaching,  and 
see  how  extremely  little  I  know  of  what  I  at- 
tempted to  teach,  I  am  astonished  that  I  had 
any  success  whatever.  And,  as  to  the  amount 
of  knowledge  attained  and  attainable,  I  feel 
more  and  more  the  sublimity  of  that  saying  of 
ISir  Isaac  Newton,  in  which  he  compares  himself, 
in  his  search  after  knowledge,  to  the  person  pick- 
ing up,  here  and  there,  a  pebble  on  the  margin 
of  the  boundless  ocean. 

The  contrast  between  the  mode  of  teaching 
half  a  century  ago  and  that  adopted  now,  and 
between  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers 
then  and  those  required  of  them  now,  is  gpreat 
indeed.  I  both  see  it  and  feel  it ;  and  I  rejoice 
to  be  able  to  testify  to  it.  I  rejoice  to  recognize 
the  improyements  that  have  been  made,  though 
I  am  not  so  blinded  by  them  as  to  think  that 
«<  eyerything  is  gold  that  glitters." 

As  a  general  remark,  I  go  for  the  modem 
modes,  though  not  indiscriminately.  The  mod 
em  modes  of  teaching  arithmetic  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the  ancient.  The  standard  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  in  our  schools  is  yery  much 
higher  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  readi- 
ness and  rapidity  with  which  problems  in  men- 
tal arithmetic  are  solyed  now,  would  haye  seem- 
ed like  magic  when  I  was  young ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  mathematical  knowledge  is  carried  in 
our  high  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is  real- 
ly astonishing.  Not  a  few  of  the  •*  Prize  Prob- 
lems "  in  the  Mathematical  Monthly  are  soWed 
by  students  belonging  sometimes  to  one  of  the 
lower  classes,  instead  of  the  first,  or  oldest,  in 


the  institutions  of  which  they  are  members. 
And  some  of  the  prizes  are  gained  by  a  lady. 
As  yet,  I  belieye,  only  one  of  Eye*s  daughten 
has  been  a  successful  applicant  for  this  honor. 
Possibly,  it  would,  i>erhaps,  be  more  chiyabio 
to  say —>  probably  only  one  has  taken  up  the 
gag«« 

The  demand  that  has  been  made  for  the  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  to  the  industry  of  the 
age,  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  rapid  adyance- 
ment  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  our  com- 
munity. The  network  of  rail-roads  which  cov- 
ers almost  the  whole  surface  of  this  northern 
half  of  the  western  hemisphere;  the  tunnels 
embankments,  culverts,  suspension  and  other 
bridges,  which  have  been  constmcted ;  Uie  loco- 
motives, those  pyrotechnic  giants,  whose  light- 
ning speed  and  thundering  tread  are  so  awfully 
grand,  when  we  think  of  their  immense  force, 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  will  of  man  as 
easily  almost  as  he  controls  the  actions  of  his 
own  limbs;  the  construction  of  machinery 
which  performs  Its  work  with  an  apparent  in- 
telligence almost  divine ;  architecture,  ship- 
building, navigation ;  astronomy,  that  sublimest 
of  all  sciences ;  —  all  these  things  have  created 
a  demand  for  mathematical  knowledge  greater 
probably  than  the  world  has  ever  before  seen. 
This  demand  has  been  met;  and  it  has  been 
met,  I  think,  in  part,  by  the  improved  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  schools  and  colleges  within  the 
last  half  century.  There  is  no  ••  royal  road  " 
even  now  to  mathematical  knowledge,  but  the 
old  circuitous  route  has  been  very  much  straight- 
ened and  shortened.  The  analytic  method  of 
teaching  arithmetic  in  our  public  schools,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  higher  calculus  into  our 
scientific  schools  and  colleges,  bear  a  relation  to 
Che  old  method  of  teaching  and  to  the  old  text- 
books, somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  mod- 
ern mode  of  travelling  by  steam  and  rail,  bears 
to  the  old  mode  by  stage-coach  and  private  car- 
riage. In  modem  travelling,  time  and  distance 
are  almost  annihilated,  although  labor  and  fa- 
tigue are  still  to  be  endured.  In  like  manner, 
the  modem  modes  of  pursuing  mathematical 
investigations,  carry  us,  with  the  same  amount 
of  time  and  labor,  much  farther  into  the  myste- 
ries of  the  science  than  the  former  modes  did. 

In  the  government  of  schools  too  there  has 
been  a  very  great  improvement.  Toung  Ameri- 
ca has  its  faults,  and  it  is  sometimes  very  dis- 
gustingly xampant  in  its  demeanor  ;  but  Young 
America  has  also  its  rights.     In  a  school-room 
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there  must  be  order  and  obedience,  or  there  will 
be  very  Uttle  progresB  in  anything  that  lb  good ; 
but  the  modes  of  securing  these,  are,  in  general, 
▼ery  different  from  what  they  were  fifty  years 
ago.  The  knock-down  system  is  not  so  gener- 
ally in  vogue  as  it  was  then.  Low,  vulgar  and 
cruel  punishments  are  not  so  frequently  resort- 
ed to.  In  some  schools  corporal  punishment 
has  quite  disappeared.  It  is  pleasant  to  recog 
nize  these  changes  in  our  schools. 

Discipline  by  brute  force  is  an  incident  of  a 
low  state  of  civilization  and  refinement.  Mus- 
cular strength  is  important  both  for  man  and 
boy ;  but  the  idea  that  muscular  strength  is  the 
main  element  to  be  brought  into  exercise  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school-room,  has  nearly  dis- 
I4>peared.  The  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject 
has  greatly  changed.  The  glory  attached  to  the 
fieat  of  attempting  to  put  a  schoolmaster  out  of 
the  window  during  the  first  half  day  or  first 
week  of  his  term,  merely  to  see  how  much  spunk 
or  strength  he  has,  has  nearly  or  quite  departed 
from  our  midst.  Teachers  are  not  left,  as  they 
formerly  were  when  appointed  to  a  school,  to 
find  their  way  to  it  alone,  with  the  pleasant  in- 
formation whispered  in  their  ear  before  starting, 
tAat  the  hoyB  turned  the  master  out  of  school  last 
winter^  and  they  threaten  to  do  it  again.  The 
committee  now  usually  accompanies  them  and 
inducts  them  into  o£5ice.  They  have  thus  a 
chance  of  holding  their  place,  for  a  day  or  two, 
at  least,  without  an  outbreak. 

But  notwithstanding  this  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school-room,  government  there 
must  be.  Man  must  be  governed  by  something. 
The  ideal  perfect  in  the  government  of  the  State, 
is,  that  the  citizens,  by  mutual  agreement,  make 
their  own  laws,  and  3rield  thereto  a  voluntary 
and  unreserved  obedience.  The  government  of 
the  school-room  is  to  be  a  preparation  for  this 
ideal  perfect  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
Of  course  this  can  be  obtained  only  approxi- 
mately. With  some  teachers  the  approximation 
is  rapid,  with  others,  slow ;  but  it  should  be 
the  object  of  all  teachers  to  make  it  as  rapid  as 
possible,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  they  can ;  —  in 
all  cases,  however,  salvA  republied,  —  without 
aacr\ficing  order  and  obedience. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  said  nothing  new  in  this 
communication.  The  young  teachers  now  on 
the  stage  know  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  the 
changes  spoken  of  have  taken  place,  but  I  can 
speak  of  them,  —  of  most  of  them,  at  least,  — 
f^m  personal  experience ;  and,  as  these  changes 
are,  I  think,  in  the  right  direction,  I  take  plea- 
sure in  speaking  of  them  as  promises  of  good 
for  the  future.  i.  8.  s. 


From  tbe  Buflblo  Gourier. 
An  Incident  in  School  Iiife. 

Incideittb  trifling  in  themselves  have  an  im- 
portant influence  in  determining  the  character 
of  a  life.  A  word  spoken  in  season,  a  cruel 
taunt,  wounding  the  heart  to  its  core,  have  been 
the  turning  points  in  destiny,  and  put  a  young 
mind  on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  or  sent  it 
downward  to  ruin.  Almost  every  person  can 
recall  some  occurrence  in  early  life  which  gave 
tone  and  impulse  to  effort,  and  imbued  the  mind 
with  principles  whose  influence  is  even  now 
controlling.  We  give  place  to  the  following 
true  narrative,  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact, 
and  because  it  inculcates  a  truth  which  every 
man,  woman  and  child  may  profitably  bear  in 
mind. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  custom- 
ary, and  probably  is  now  to  some  extent  among 
district  schools  in  the  country,  to  have  spelling 
schools  in  the  winter  term.  These  gatherini^s 
were  always  anticipated  with  great  interest  by 
the  scholars,  as  at  thope  times  was  to  be  decid- 
ed who  was  the  best  speller.  Occasionally  one 
school  would  visit  another  for  a  test  of  scholar- 
ship in  this  regard.  Ah  !  how  the  little  hearts 
would  throb,  and  big  ones  thump,  in  their  anx- 
iety to  beat  the  whole. 

Once  on  a  time  a  neighboring  school  sent 
word  to  ours,  that  on  a  certain  day  in  the  after- 
noon, they  would  meet  in  our  school  house  for 
one  of  those  contests.  As  the  time  was  short, 
most  of  the  other  studies  were  suspended,  and 
at  school  and  at  home  in  the  evenings,  all  hands 
were  studying  to  master  the  monosyllables,  dis- 
syllal^les,  polysyllables,  abbreviations,  &c.,  &c., 
which  the  spelling-books  contained. 

At  length  the  day  arrived,  and  as  our  visitors 
were  considered  rather  our  superiors,  our  fears 
and  anxieties  were  proportionately  great.  The 
scholars  were  ranged  in  a  standing  position,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  house,  and  the  words  pro- 
nounced to  each  side  alternately,  and  the  schol- 
ar that  (*  missed  "  was  to  sit  down.  His  game 
was  up. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  thin  the  ranks  on  both 
sides.  In  a  short  time  our  school  had  but  eight 
on  the  fioor,  and  theirs  but  six.  After  a  few 
rounds,  the  contest  turned  in  their  favor,  as 
they  had  four  standing  to  our  two.  For  a  long 
time  it  seemed  as  though  these  six  had  the  book 
«  by  heart."  At  length  the  number  was  reduc- 
ed to  one  on  each  side.  Our  visitors  were  repre- 
sented by  an  accomplished  young  lady,  whose 
parents  had  recently  arrived  in  town,  and  ours 
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by  myself,  a  ragged  little  boy  of  ten  summers^ 
-who  had  set  up  night  after  night  while  my  mo- 
ther, with  no  other  light  than  that  produced  by 
pine  knots,  pronounced  my  lessons  to  me.  The 
interest  of  the  spectators  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch,  as  word  after  word  was  spelled 
by  each.  At  length  the  young  lady  missed  and 
I  stood  alone.  Her  teacher  said  she  did  not 
understand  the  word.  She  declared  she  did  ; 
that  the  honor  was  mine,  and  that  I  richly  de- 
served it.  That  was  a  proud  moment  for  me. 
I  had  spelled  down  both  schools,  and  was  de- 
clared victor.  My  cheeks  burned,  and  my  brain 
was  dizzy  with  excitement. 

Soon  as  the  school  was  dismissed,  my  compe- 
titress  came  and  sat  down  by  my  side  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  success,  inquired  my  name 
and  age,  and  flatteringly  predicted  my  future 
success  in  life. 

Unaccustomed  to  such  attentions,  I  doubtless 
acted  as  most  little  boys  would  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, injudiciously.  At  this  juncture, 
Master  G.,  the  son  of  the  rich  man  of  otir  neigh- 
borhood, tauntingly  said  to  me,  in  the  presence 
of  my  fair  friend  and  a  number  ot  boys  from  the 
other  school  —  •*  (),  you  needn't  feel  so  big  — 
your  folks  are  poor,  and  your  father  is  a  drunk- 
ard." 

I  was  happy  no  more  —  I  was  a  drunkard's 
son  —  and  how  could  I  look  my  new  friends  in 
the  face  ?  My  heart  seemed  to  rise  up  in  my 
throat,  and  almost  suffocated  me.  The  hot 
tears  scalded  my  eyes  —  but  I  kept  them  back ; 
and  soon  as  possible,  quietly  slipped  away  from 
my  companions,  procured  my  dinner  basket, 
and,  unobsorved,  left  the  scene  of  my  triumph 
and  disgrace,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  my  home. 
But  what  a  home.  **  My  folks  were  poor  —  and 
my  father  was  a  drunkard."  But  why  should 
I  be  reproached  for  that  ?  I  could  not  prevent 
my  father's  drinking,  and,  assisted  and  encour- 
aged by  my  mother,  I  had  done  all  I  could  to 
keep  my  place  in  my  class  at  school,  and  to  as- 
sist her  in  her  worse  than  widowhood. 

Boy,  as  I  was,  I  inwardly  resolved  never  to 
taste  of  liquor,  and  that  I  would  show  Master 
G.  if  I  was  a  drunkard's  son,  I  would  yet  stand 
as  high  as  he  did.  But  all  my  resolves  could 
not  allay  the  gnawing  grief  and  vexation  pro- 
duced by  his  taunting  words  and  haughty  man- 
ner. In  this  frame  of  mind  —  my  head  and 
heart  aching,  my  eyes  red  and  swollen  —  I  reach- 
ed home.  My  mother  saw  at  once  that  I  was 
in  trouble,  and  inquired  the  cause.  I  buried 
my  fi&ce  in  her  lap  and  burst  into  tears.    Mother 


seeing  my  grief,  waited  until  I  was  more  com- 
posed, when  I  told  her  what  had  happened,  and 
added,  passionately,  •*  I  wish  father  wouldn't 
be  a  drunkard,  so  we  could  be  respected  as  oth- 
er folks."  At  first  mother  seemed  almost  over- 
whelmed, but  quickly  rallying,  said  : 

••  My  son,  I  feel  very  sorry  for  you,  and  re- 
gret that  your  feelings  have  been  so  injured. 
G.  has  twitted  you  about  things  you  cannot 
help.  But  never  mind,  my  son.  Be  always 
honest ;  never  taste  a  drop  of  intoxicating  li- 
quor ;  study  and  improve  your  mind.  Depend 
on  your  own  energies,  trusting  in  God,  and  you 
will,  if  your  life  is  spared,  make  a  useful  and 
respected  man.  I  wish  your  father,  when  sober, 
could  have  witnessed  this  scene,  and  realized 
the  sorrow  his  course  brings  on  us  all.  But 
keep  a  brave  heart  my  son.  Remember  you  are 
responsible  only  for  your  own  faults.  Pray  God 
to  keep  you,  and  don't  grieve  for  the  thought- 
less reproaches  that  may  be  cast  on  you  on  your 
father's  account." 

This  lesson  of  my  blessed  mother,  I  trust  was 
not  lost  upon  me.  Nearly  forty  years  have 
gone  since  that  day,  and  I  have  passed  many 
trying  scenes,  but  none  ever  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  my  feelings  as  that  heartless  re- 
mark of  G.'s.  It  was  so  unjust  and  so  uncalled 
for.  Now,  boys,  remember  always  to  treat 
your  mates  with  kindness.  Never  indulge  in 
taunting  remarks  towards  any  one,  and  remem- 
ber that  a  son  of  a  poor  man,  and  even  of  a 
drunkard,  may  have  sensibilities  as  keen  as  your 
own. 

But  there  is  another  part  to  this  story.  The 
other  day  a  gentleman  called  at  my  place  of 
business,  and  asked  if  I  did  not  recognize  him. 
I  told  him  I  did  not.  •«  Do  you  remember," 
said  he,  **  of  being  at  a  spelling- school  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  a  rude,  thoughtless  boy  twitting 
you  of  poverty  and  being  a  drunkard's  son  ^  " 
•«  I  do  most  distinctly,"  said  I.  **  Well,"  con- 
tinued the  gentleman,  "  I  am  that  boy.  There 
has  not  probably  a  month  of  my  life  passed 
since  then,  but  I  have  thought  of  that  remark 
with  regret  and  shame,  and  as  I  am  about  leav- 
ing for  CaUfomia,  perhaps  to  end  my  days  there, 
I  could  not  go  without  first  calling  on  you,  and 
asking  your  forgiveness  for  that  act."  Boys,  I 
gave  him  my  hand  as  a  pledge  of  forgiveness. 
Did  I  do  right  ?  You  wiU  say  yes.  Well,  then, 
let  me  close  as  I  began.  Boys,  never  twit  an- 
other of  what  he  cannot  help. 


What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up 
two  children. — Fbaj^klix. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
««  Oup  DaUy  Bread." 

Wb  ask  for  it  —  we  receiTe  it ;  do  we  pause 
to  consider  what  comes  with  it  ?  Do  we  re- 
member awaking  from  sleep  this  morning,  how 
the  arm  was  too  nerveless  to  bear  its  own  weight, 
he  «ye  too  dull  to  see,  the  ear  too  heavy  to 
bear  the  exquisite  harmony  and  beauty  which 
waked  to  being  with  the  morning  light  ?  But 
we  sat  down  to  the  well- spread  table,  and  pres- 
ently life  and  vigor  flashed  through  the  inert 
system.  The  active  feet  forced  us  out  into  the 
fresh  air,  the  eye  would  wander  over  the  earth 
and  heavens  in  search  of  beauty,  the  ear  would 
hear  even  the  softest  strains  which  nature  was 
pouring  into  it ;  and  muscle  and  nerve  and 
ainew  knew  no  more  of  lassitude.  It  made  us 
almost  question  our  own  identity.  And  was 
this  energy  hidden  in  the  meat  and  drink  of  the 
morning  meal  ?  We  may  find  an  answer  in  the 
words  of  another :  *<  In  eating  meat  you  are 
eating  hidden  strength  ;  out  of  it  comes  the  fire 
of  the  eye  and  the  strength  of  the  hand.  The 
soldiers  —  they  eat  the  blows  that  their  food  is 
going  to  enable  them  to  strike.  The  painter's 
food  turns  to  pencil-strokes,  and  works  out  of 
his  hand  in  color  and  form." 

Yet  who  can  think  of  the  "  daily  bread  "  we 
are  taught  to  ask  for  as  referring  only  to  bodily 
sustenance,  when  our  whole  complex  being, 
with  its  reasoning  powers  and  its  affections, 
wearies  and  faints  if  left  to  feed  upon  itself  ? 
Could  He  have  so  meant  it  who  said  that  man 
should  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  Him- 
self was  the  bread  of  life  ?  Did  not  His  eye 
rather  meet  all  the  glorious  possibilities  of  ah 
answer  which  should  make  man's  whole  life 
rounded,  full  and  complete }  While  we  marvel 
at  the  wonderful  prorision  God  has  made  for 
sustaining  the  body  here,  let  us  learn  the  sweet, 
suggestive  lessons  this  abundance  would  teach 
If  there  is  nothing  the  mind  can  fancy  as  plea- 
sant to  the  taste  or  desu^ble  for  nourishment 
but  it  may  be  plucked  Ubm  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet,  brought  up  from  the  watery  depths,  or 
down  from  the  airy  heights,  let  us  look  confi- 
dently for  full  supplies  for  all  our  mental  appe- 
tites and  necessities.  And  if  we  use  caution  in 
the  selection  of  the  bread  which  enters  our 
mouth,  let  us  eat  discreetly  of  the  food  which 
is  for  the  nourishment  of  our  higher  nature. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  that  to  the  thought- 
ful mind  just  entering  upon  active  life,  seems  to 
promise  more  of  comfort,  happiness,  food  for 
rcflectum*  and  withal  to  be  more  of  a  joyful 


companion  than  Nature.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
this  in  a  general  way,  but  as  day  by  day  we 
grow  older,  how  often  does  the  morning  seem 
to  lack  the  sunshine  and  the  singing  birds,  when 
once  we  drank  in  the  ** luminous  hills"  as, 
looking  toward  the  east,  we  saw  the  «  source 
of  glory  uncover  his  face."  It  is  not  alone  be- 
cause we  have  graver  troubles  and  cares,  that 
the  brook  which  once  sparkled  and  gleamed, 
and  was  indeed  laughing  water  to  us,  is  now 
nothing  but  a  chilly  rivulet.  But  we  feel  our- 
selves too  old  and  too  wise  to  learn  as  the  chUd 
learned.  We  are  profiting  so  much  from  man's 
teaching,  —  from  science,  from  literature  and  art» 
that  we  cannot  now  afford  time  for  the  other. 
We  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  now  to  see 
whether  a  fiake  of  snow  is  square  or  star-shap- 
ed, a  rock  grey  and  rugged  or  draped  with 
moss,  a  tree  tall  and  lithe  or  stiffly  upright.  Yet 
notice  of  these  might  have  scattered  pleasant 
thoughts  through  all  the  day,  keeping  away 
much  of  evil,  while  other  species  of  knowledge 
that  we  valued  so  highly  were  powerless  to  do 
it.  Who  was  that  noble  king  of  olden  time, 
whose  language  seems  to  us  like  the  whispering 
of  leaves  upon  the  far  off  tree- tops,  or  the  call- 
ing of  deep  unto  deep ;  who  strengthens  him- 
self by  considering  the  strength  of  the  hills,  and 
who  next  to  intercourse  with  his  Maker  drew 
confidence  from  communion  with  His  works  } 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  anything  less  than  pa- 
tient, humble  students  here ;  —  and  if  grandeur 
awe  us  even  to  fear,  —  if  purity  and  delicate 
beauty  shame  our  sullied  minds,  —  if  contrast- 
ed strength  make  us  feel  weak,  —  if  decaying, 
withering  life  bring  unwelcome  thoughts  of  the 
last  hour,  yet  let  us  still  deeply  ponder  these 
same  lessons.  If  we  want  sweet,  nutritious 
food,  that  which  shall  give  tone  and  rigor  to 
the  mental  system,  here  we  have  it.  Or  if  we 
wish  for  more  delicate  morsels,  —  something  to 
give  wings  to  our  fancy,  something  to  etherialize 
our  emotions.  —  here  is  abundant  supply.  The 
very  **  wine  of  life  "  do  the  poet  and  artist  draw 
from  this  source,  but  there  is  no  drying  up  of 
the  fountain. 

There  is  an  element,  or  rather  the  life  of  all 
true  food  elements  —  yet  need  we  be  reminded 
of  it  ?  —  that  drawn  from  Kevelation.  We  are 
not,  cannot  be,  utterly  neglectful  of  it,  yet  do 
we  sometimes  fail  to  draw  from  it  that  nourish- 
ment which  should  come  from  this  ••  bread  of 
heaven."  Could  we  daily  bring  our  vitiated  ap* 
petites  to  satLsfy  themselves  here,  we  should 
never  know  hunger  more. 
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But  inanimate  nature  and  an  inspired  revela- 
tion are  not  the  only  sources  -whence  our  hun- 
ger may  be  satisfied.  We  see  a  fellow-being  who 
has  embodied  noble  principles,  or  who  is  the  in 
carnation  of  some  beautiful  theory,  or  one  whose 
soul-action  is  quick  and  powerful,  or  one  who  is 
patiently  self-denying.  Here  is  something  that 
may  well  give  us  strength  and  inspiration.  If 
the  mantte  of  such  a  spirit  fall  upon  one,  how 
often  do  we  see  that  other  rise  up  with  renewed 
life,  as  he  did  who,  looking  on  ascending  fiery 
chariots,  caught  the  falling  mantle  of  the  prophet 
and  went  on  his  way  with  fresh  inspiration.  He 
speaks  truly  who  says  that  there  is  nothing  so 
exquisitely  touches  the  soul  as  another  soul. 
<*  It  is  a  most  ineffable  feeling  one  ezpeiiences 
-when  he  is  the  target  at  which  some  mind 
strikes,  not  with  a  single  faculty,  but  with  the 
"whole  force  of  its  its  joy- bearing  nature;  or 
when  one  finds  himself  susceptible  to  some  no- 
ble thought  eToWed  by  some  noble  mind  in 
which  such  thoughts  have  fit  cradle  and  issue. 
A  single  flash  of  one  mind  carries  the  delight  of 
heaven  to  the  soul  oftentimes."  But  we  clothe 
ourselves  too  much  with  soul-proof  armor. 
We  sit  side  by  side  with  so-called  friends,  but 
continue  strangers.  We  close  the  doors  and 
windows  of  our  hearts,  shut  ourselves  in  and 
then  wonder  that  it  is  not  our  privilege  to 
entertain  angels  unawares.  There  is  much  to 
give  us  life  and  health  and  strength  in  our 
neighbor's  thoughts,  feelings  and  experiences, 
but  we  are  too  proud  or  too  idle  to  attempt 
an  entrance  to  the  storehouse.  How  would 
the  child  grow  up  to  mental  grace  and  beauty 
thus  shut  up  within  himself?  And  we  of 
older  growth  cannot  afford  to  lose  intercom 
munion  with  others.  We  are  far  too  often  like 
clouds  pervaded  through  and  through  with  elec- 
tric life,  yet  reposing  apart  and  motionless  be- 
cause of  that  dry,  cool  atmosphere  which  lies 
between.  We  must  overleap  the  barriers  which 
shut  us  out  irom  the  life  of  those  about  us. 
There  are  centres  of  union  between  the  most 
uncongenial ;  and  certainly  those  of  us  who 
profess  to  deal  with  mind  have  no  right  to  dis- 
regaidthem.  Social  restraints  and  ceremonies 
make  us  less  genial  and  loving,  and  there  is  thus 
need  of  the  more  care.  We  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  our  own  experiences.  True,  if  a  charac- 
ter of  unusual  excellence  comes  under  our  ob- 
servation, we  may  try  to  raise  ourselves  up  to  a 
higher  standard ;  but  to  the  life-struggles,  de- 
feats and  conquests  of  our  humbler  friend  or 
ftcqtiaintaii«e  we  are  quite  too  indifferent.    Yet 


it  was  only  yesterday  that  we  fled  as  cowards 
on  seeing  lions  in  the  way,  when  a  glance  at  our 
neighbor's  courage  would  have  shamed  us  into 
bravery ;  —  only  last  week  that  we  ungratefully 
rebelled  against  the  decrees  of  Providence,  when 
the  patient  child- sufferer  across  the  street  might 
have  inspired  us  with  true  martyr-  spirit.  It  is 
not  alone  the  beloved  patriot,  the  heroic  general, 
who  have  power  to  sway  men.  There  are  very 
many  in  close  proximity  to  us,  who,  if  their 
soul-history  were  pondered,  would  excite  in  us 
noblest  aspiration  and  endeavor.  How  slow 
are  we  to  believe  this  practicaUy,  This  one  or 
that  one  may  transfer  to  us  his  houses,  his  lands, 
or  the  labor  of  his  body,  but  we  question  wheth- 
er he  has  giving  power  over  his  mental  posses- 
sions ! 

There  is  another  well-spread  table  of  prori- 
sion,  and  constantly  before  us.  If  our  minds 
are  not  too  narrow,  our  sight  too  earth- blinded, 
we  may  always  be  refreshed  from  it.  Not  only 
our  own  little  experiences,  but  the  world's  ex- 
perience,—its  history,  is  ours.  And  this  world- 
life  stands  in  closest  relation  to  our  individual 
life.  Here  we  may  see  the  extent  and  grandeur 
of  plans  and  principles  which  had  appeared 
puerile  and  imperfect.  Here  the  trivial  circum- 
stances around  which  clustered  our  hopes,  fears 
and  aspirations,  take  new  bearing  and  impor- 
tance, and  become  the  foundations  of  national 
character,  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  ov- 
erturning of  empires.  Here  we  may  trace  order 
from  apparent  confusion,  government  from  ap- 
parent anarchy,  and  Divine  Providence  from 
what  seemed  the  darkness  of  fatalism. 

How  many  delicious  little  morsels  come  to  us, 
sometimes  we  scarcely  know  how,  but  upon 
which  we  grow  strong  and  vigorous.  Trifles 
that  seemed  lighter  than  air  affect  us  in  the  re- 
sult deeply,  and  it  can  never  be  absurd  to  look 
upon  auch  trifles  as  leading  events  of  our  lives. 
Is  it  weakness  in  me  to  remember  seriously  the 
following  circumstance } 

I  was  waiting  rather  impatiently  in  a  not 
strikingly  pleasant  school-room  for  a  friend  to 
come  in.  It  was  a  grey,  chilly  afternoon  ;  desks 
were  dusty  and  damp,  and  flowers  which  had 
been  standing  since  the  last  examination  were 
falling  to  pieces.  I  sat  down  discontentedly, 
feeling  as  teachers  will  sometimes  feel  —  doleful. 
I  took  up  a  little  prism  lying  on  my  desk,  and 
raised  it  to  my  eye,  expecting  no  coloring  from 
it,  for  clouds  without  had  darkened  everything. 
But  in  a  trice  desks  and  forms  assumed  a  grace- 
ful aemioijcle»  and  each  was  eoTsred  with  a 
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qniTering  Tainbow.  The  soiled  white  curtains, 
scanty  and  torn,  lengthened  themselyes  and 
took  on  flowing  lines  of  crimson  and  gold  in 
place  of  their  former  wrinkles.  The  old  door 
at  the  west  end  seemed,  as  I  turned  the  glass, 
to  be  formed  of  dissolving  bars  of  sunset  clouds. 
And  the  withered  flowers  —  the  pale  lily,  the 
dingy  daffodil,  the  dead  rose,  —  how  they  start- 
ed into  life  and  beauty  —  such  life,  such  beauty 
as  no  hot-house  bouquet  could  boust.  So 
I  was  cheered,  inyigorated.  Since  that  time 
the  school- room  wears  no  dismal  shading,  and 
I  scarcely  see  the  roughness  of  thd  walls  and 
floor,  the  coarseness  of  the  furniture,  for  my 
mind  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty  and 
glory  which  shall  irradiate  some  souls  gathered 
within  it.  I  seem  also  to  have  a  prism  which 
sheds  OTer  them,  notwithstanding  present  errors, 
weaknesses  and  occasional  thoughtlessness,  a 
soft  coloring  of  grace.  And  thus  seeing,  I  take 
courage. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  us  who  teach  that  we 
hATe  need  of  more  choice  and  Taried  ailment 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain.  Our  strength 
is  for  a  time  to  be  the  pupil's  strength ;  our  fan- 
cy to  be  for  his  fancy,  our  affection  to  be  for  his 
affection.  And  if  we  cannot  be  to  them  reason, 
imagination^  ambition,  courage,  how  many  of 
them  will  fail  to  discover  and  develop  these  for 
themselves.  Under  what  responsibility  are  we 
as  respects  the  growth  of  our  every  faculty, 
since  they  will  be  called  in  requisition,  we 
know  not  when  nor  how.  To-day,  ambition 
(caught  from  our  energies)  sends  one  to  labori< 
oua  toil ;  to-morrow,  affection  (which  had  its 
spring  m  our  heart)  leads  another  softly  by  the 
still  waters  of  knowledge.  Here,  emphatic  truth 
lodged  in  the  mind  prevails ;  there,  the  spirit  of 
eager  questioning  infused  breaks  up  the  hard 
ground  of  indifference.  And  what  resources 
have  we  to  meet  ihis  demand,  unless  we  take 
daily  bread  for  our  mental  repair  and  growth ; — 
'food  which  shall  assimilate  in  our  system  till  it 
work  out  in  those  sterling  and  attractive  quali- 
ties which  shall  form  points  of  contact  and  in- 
fluence with  their  minds.  Or,  if  we  are  only  to 
discover  and  nurture  the  germs  of  hidden  pow- 
ers, how  shall  we  make  skillful  dlBcoverers  and 
educators  who  have  failed  so  to  nourish  our 
own  minds  as  to  develop  the  like  powers  ?  It 
is  against  reason  to  suppose  that  we  shall  give 
healthful  food  to  others  while  we  are  starving 
or  poisoning  the  source  from  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained. 
There  are  some  food-elements  without  which 


we  can  have  only  a  one-sided,  half-way  vitality. 
At  times  our  mental  sustenance  seems  to  have 
no  life-giving  properties,  but  is  packed  away  as 
a  dead  mass.  We  have  endeavored  to  fl^d  our 
taxed,  weakened  powers  ;  have  striven  to  bring 
out  well-rounded  proportions.  But  In  what 
we  have  taken  there  was  an  element  wanting. 
Perhaps  it  was  elastic  hopefulness  that  gives 
spirit  to  dead  thoughts ;  perhaps  the  thankfril 
element;  possibly  the  jubilant.  We  forget  that 
these  are  as  vital  air  to  us ;  and  the  sources  of 
them  are  free  and  wide.  Few  indeed  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  to  have  daily  cause  for  hope 
and  joy.  If  we  cannot  extract  these  elements 
from  what  is  before  us,  it  is  because  we  have 
not  rightly  sought  for  them. 

It  is  hard  for  the  pampered  child  to  sit  down 
to  homely  fare.  It  is  hard,  if  we  have  been 
feeding  upon  our  many  exoeUendes,  upon  our 
successes,  upon  our  superiorities,  with  occasion- 
ally some  sweet  poison  drawn  from  another's 
defeats  and  disasters,  to  descend  from  this  up- 
per-room and  choice  banquet  to  the  lower-room 
and  conmion  fare.  But  there  is  nothing  that  so 
weakens  and  corrupts  what  is  good  and  lovely 
as  self-indulgence  and  self-laudation.  And  if 
we  have  already  found  these  sweet  to  our  taste» 
we  should  have  a  care,  for  they  are  poisoned 
morsels. 

With  such  abundance  of  provision  scattered 
about  us,  we  are  apt  to  feel  content  with  being 
receivers  rather  than  assimilators.  We  some- 
times feel  as  we  used  to  when  we  sat  down  to 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner  —  everything  was  so 
good  we  beUeved  it  our  special  privilege  and 
duty  to  eat  the  whole.  We  shall  have  little  in- 
crease of  strength  or  stature  from  such  a  course. 
But  we  are  not  content  to  ^010  in  stature ;  we 
must  suddenly  attain  to  the  desired  proportions. 
We  need  —  not  idU  patience  —  but  that  patience 
which  sometimes  accompanies  the  most  sealons 
toil, —  which  grows  stronger  and  wiser  from 
former  errors  and  defeats.  After  feeding  upon 
good  lessons,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  them 
available.  It  doea  not  answer  to  muse  upon 
pleasant,  beautiful  things  all  day  long,  but  re- 
produce no  pleasantness  and  beauty  within. 
Honey  is  sweet,  but  of  that  we  should  eat  only 
•<  ao  much  as  is  sufficient  for  us.  The  thought 
of  beauty  and  harmony  and  strength  must  be 
followed  by  immediate  effort  to  attain  to  higher 
level  respecting  these.  Many  a  one  imagines 
himself  cut  off  firom  the  sources  of  intellectual 
sustenance,  who,  if  he  would  drop  a  line  into 
the  depths  of  his  own  soul,  would  find  abu|id« 
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ant  8tt|^ly  for  his  own  Tefreshment  and  that  of 
others.  One  thought  aettling  through  these 
depths  might  put  them  in  delighted  motion; 
but  ererything  is  kept  skipping  about  the  sur- 
face. And  so,  new  thoughts  are  continually 
sought  for  and  taken  in  which  conceal  the  beau* 
tiful  undeiplay  of  earlier  ideas  and  experiences, 
that  should  have  been  kept  up  and  observed. 

A  lithe,  muscular  body  is  admired ;  we  pity 
the  dwarf  and  the  one  whom  disease  makes  an 
unsightly  object.  We  reject  food  which  causes 
dullness  and  weariness  of  physical  organs,  or 
that  stimulates  to  feverish  life.  How  is  it  with 
dwarfed  souls,  diseased  imaginations,  misshap- 
pen  intellects !  Do  we  know  with  what  food 
our  inner  life  is  sustained }  or,  if  we  could  look 
within,  should  we  be  surpsised  at  the  weak- 
ness, the  defects,  the  deformities  and  the  over- 
growths which  would  be  exhibited  } 


The  Two  Heira. 


•*  I  remember,"  said  a  lat^  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  <•  the  first  time  I  vi- 
sited Burlington,  Yt.,  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  had  left  it  many  years  before  a  poor 
boy.  At  the  time  I  left  there  were  two  families 
of  special  note  for  their  standing  and  wealth. 
Each  of  them  had  a  son  about  my  own  age.  I 
was  very  poor,  and  these  boys  were  very  rich. 
During  the  long  years  of  hard  toil  which  pass- 
ed before  my  return,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
them.    They  had  long  ago  forgotten  me. 

•*  Approaching  the  court-house,  for  the  first 
time,  in  company  with  several  gentlemen  of  the 
bench  and  bar,  I  noticed,  in  the  court-yard,  a 
pile  of  old  furniture  about  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion. The  scenes  of  early  boyhood  with  which 
I  was  surrounded  prompted  me  to  ask  whose  it 
was.  I  was  told  it  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  « Mr.  J.? 
I  remember  a  family  of  that  name,  very  wealthy; 
there  was  a  son,  too :  can  it  be  he  ? '  I  was 
was  told  it  was  even  so.  He  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  families  alluded  to.  He  had  inher 
ited  more  money  than  I  had  earned,  and  spent 
all ;  and  now  his  own  family  was  reduced  to 
real  want,  and  his  furniture  was  that  day  to  be 
sold  for  debt.  I  went  into  the  court-house  sud- 
denly, yet  almost  glad  that  I  was  bom  poor. 
I  was  soon  absorbed  in  the  business  before  me. 
One  of  the  first  cases  called  originated  in  a  low 
drunken  quarrel  between  Mr.  H.  and  Mr.  A. 
Mr.  H.,  thought  I,  that  is  a  familiar  name.  Can 
it  be  ?  In  short,  I  found  it  was  the  son  of  the 
other  wealthy  man  referred  to.  I  was  over- 
whelmed alike  with  astonishment  and  thanks- 


giving—  astonishment  at  the  change  of  our 
relative  position,  and  thanksgiving  that  I  was 
not  bom  to  inherit  wealth  without  toil. 

>*  Those  fathers  provide  best  for  their  child- 
ren who  leave  them  with  the  higher  education* 
the  purer  morals,  and  —  the  least  money/' 


From  the  Iowa  Instructor. 
"The^Webof  Life.»» 


Wb  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops ; 
and  **  the  pattern  which  was  weaving  when  the 
sun  went  down,  is  weaving  when  it  comes  up 
to-morrow."  Truly  a  •«  life  thought "  is  this. 
We  rest,  or  think  to  rest,  from  our  life  work, 
but  as  the  hours  and  days  go  by.  the  web  of 
life  is  nearing  its  completion.  This  web  is  what 
we  make  it.  Each  day  we  are  weaving  some 
bright  garland  of  good  deeds,  more  beautiful^ 
infinitely  more  precious,  than  earth's  perishable 
blossoms,  or  braiding  in  dark  threads,  with 
which  no  bright  ones  are  mingled ;  fashioning 
branches  from  which  no  leaves  shoot,  no  buda 
burst  into  blossoms  and  no  fruit  comes  to  per- 
fection. From  the  first  dawn  of  eonseious  be- 
ing this  web  is  begun,  and  stretches  forward 
through  eternity. 

«  He  who  is  false  to  present  duty,  breaks  a 
thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw  when 
he  may  have  forgotten  the  cause."  If  in  idle 
dreams  of  future  joy  or  future  greatness,  we 
neglect  the  duties  of  the  present  moment,  we 
make,  not  a  cessation  of  our  life-work,  but  a 
defect,  which  no  future  efforts  can  correcL 

<•  It  is  not  painter  or  sculptor  who  u  making 
himself  most  nobly  immortal.  It  is  he  who  is 
making  true  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  man ; 
fresco  for  eternity,  that  will  not  shine  out  UU 
the  light  of  heaven  reveals  them."  If  this  be 
true,  then  he  to  whose  guidance  young  immcn*- 
tals  are  committed,  is  called  to  the  performance 
of  a  work  more  noble,  more  glorious  than  poet 
or  statesman,  a  work  calling  into  active  exer- 
cise the  noblest  powers  of  mind.  He  who 
would  be  a  faithful  and  efficient  teacher  must 
early  learn  that  most  difficult  of  aU  life's  les- 
sons —  to  rule  his  own  spirit :  love  for  his  la- 
bor must  ever  bum  brightly  ;  duty  be  ever  his 
guiding  star.  It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  '*  In 
earnest,  man  can  move  all  things."  The  teach- 
er must  be  earnest  —  in  all  things  seek  the  best 
interests  of  his  pupils ;  make  self  the  tneans, 
not  the  end,  if  he  would  accomplish  good. 

Childhood  is  ever  active,  oft-times  impatient 
of  control.  Be  ever  patient.  Childhood  is  in- 
quisitive—it would  know  all  things.    Check 
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not  rudely  these  yeaznings  after  knowledge,  but 
Beek  to  direct  them  into  the  right  channel. 
Childhood  is  impressive  —  surround  it  with 
good  inflaences.  If  you  would  understand  the 
child,  keep  near  your  own  childhood ;  remem- 
ber that  you  once  trod  these  paths,  and  if  they 
were  lough  and  thorny  to  your  feet,  so  may 
they  be  to  the  little  ones  around  you.  Above 
•11,  keep  near  Jesus.  Many  sacrifices  the  teach- 
er will  be  called  upon  to  make ;  much  self-de- 
nial to  practice,  but  no  situation  in  life  is  ex- 
empt from  trial,  and  few  labors  bring  so  rich  a 
reward. 

One  who  has  fought  manfully  in  some  of  life's 
hottest  battles,  has  beautifully  said,  ^  The  bap- 
tism  of  suffering  is  sprinkled  upon  every  lofty 
enterprise,  and  he  is  unworthy  to  engage  in  it 
who  timidly  shrinks  from  bearing  his  part.' 
There  are  hours  in  the  Uves  of  all,  when  the 
heart  sickens  and  the  appointed  life-work  seems 
s  weary  task,  but  it  is  joy  to  know  that  such 
eeasons  of  darkness  soon  pass  away,  and  the 
sunshine  of  Joy  floods  the  soul,  its  light  more 
brilliant,  its  warmth  more  grateful,  that  we  have 
fbT  a  little  season  dwelt  in  darkness. 

Who  does  not  love  to  watch  the  ever- varying 
lights  and  shades  in  the  face  of  a  child }  each 
feature  in  itself  a  world,  revealing  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  world  within,  but  none  so 
trnthfuUy  as  the  eye< 

Would'st  thou  know  the  heart's  recesses  ? 
Tis  the  eye  that  all  confesses. 

If  the  mind  has  grasped  some  new  truth,  sur- 
mounted some  difficulty,  you  may  Know  it  by 
the  deep,  earnest  light  kindled  in  the  eye ;  if 
the  youthful  soldier  has  gained  some  victory 
over  self,  if  the  passions  have  been  subdued  and 
the  soul  has  rest,  you  may  read  this  in  the  calm, 
still  eye.  It  will  not  be  the  *<  stillness  of  a  soul 
that  sleeps,  but  the  quiet  of  life  drawn  from 
deep  fountains." 

A  child  can  think,  think  deeply.  Life  with 
all' its  deep  mysteries  is  opening  before  it,  and 
from  its  first  awakening  to  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  being,  it  seeks  to  fathom  these  myste- 
ries, and  when  one  point  is  gained,  a  soul,  a 
real  soul,  looks  out  from  the  eyes,  and  lights  up 
erery  lieature.  If  our  efforts  have  awakened 
this  joy,  if  we  have  brought  the  smUe  to  lip  and 
eye,  we  have  woven  a  bright  blossom  into  the 
warp  of  life,  which  will  grow  into  the  perfect 
print  somewhere  in  life's  web  ;  but,  if  we  have 
thoughtlessly  checked  these  yearnings  after 
knowledge,  «  stopped  the  mirth  and  stilled  the 
song  of  the  gentle  child,  we  have  broken  the 


bright  woof,  and  laded  the  swift-flying  shuttle 
with  dark  threads.  The  boy  when  asked  by  his 
companion  why  a  certain  tree  in  his  father's 
orchard  was  so  defoxmed,  answered,  <*  some- 
body trod  upon  it  when  it  was  young."  We 
may  thoughtlessly  trample  upon  childhood,  and 
so  crush  it,  that  in  its  maturity  it  may  bear  the 
marks  of  its  destroyer. 

We  have  all  seen  men  with  cold,  hard  fea- 
tures; no  light  in  the  eye,  no  gentleness  in 
tone.  One  such  we  remember  well,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  a  little  child,  mentioned  some  inci- 
dent of  his  boyhood.  For  a  moment  the  child 
gazed  into  the  face  of  the  man  with  a  look  of 
startled  wonder,  then  approached  him,  and  in  a 
tone  and  with  a  look  in  which  doubt  and  won- 
der and  sadness  were  mingled,  asked,  *<were 
you  ever  a  child  ? "  and  as  the  answer  came, 
**  yes,  as  little  as  you  are,"  the  light  went  out 
from  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  &ce  was  a  prayer 
that  it  might  never  leave  its  childhood. 

Dark  shades  were  that  hour  woven  into  that 
child's  life ;  shades  so  dark  that  their  shadow 
would  stretch  all  along  life's  web.  But  all  are 
not  so.  Others  there  are  who,  though  no  longer 
children,  still  keep  near  their  childhood.  Little 
children  will  press  around  them  and  eagerly  ask 
for  some  portion  of  their  child-life,  with  no 
doubt,  no  wonder  and  no  sadness  in  look  or 
tone. 

No  accomplished  phrenologist  reads  character 
more  leadUy,  more  accurately  than  the  little 
child.  The  teacher  who  is  beloved  and  respect- 
ed by  his  pupils,  must  be  a  fldthful  and  efficient 
teacher,  for  children  will  not  give  respect  where 
it  is  not  due,  neither  will  their  affections  go  oat 
after  those  who  love  them  not. 

The  true  teacher,  the  man  who  labors  because 
he  loves  his  labor ;  he  who,  in  all  things,  seeks 
the  highest  good  of  his  pupils,  is  <»  the  most 
precious  gift  that  can  be"  bestowed  upon  a  gene- 
ration ; "  he  is  making  impressions,  not  upon 
perishable  canvas,  but  upon  mind,  and  that  is 
immortal.  The  pictures  he  paints  will  shine 
clear  and  bright  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

For  the  Aiture  the  poet  lives  and  sings.  He 
writes  with  his  eye  fixed  on  futurity,  and  his 
soul  ahready  breathes  his  immortality ;  but 
greater  than  poet  is  he  who  tunes  the  hearts  of 
others  to  sing  the  song  which  wells  up  from 
every  true  and  pure  spirit;  every  mind  from 
which  the  dark  veil  of  ignorance  and  error  has 
been  removed :  a  song  which  is  begun  here  but 
completed  in  heaven  :  breathed  softly  here,  but 
breslung  forth  in  purest  melody  around  the 
throne  of  Ood.  kiss  k.  x.  hows. 
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School  days  '  There  is  a  magic  spell  which 
erer  linifers  around  those  words,  there  Is  an  anal- 
alloyed  measure  of  bliss  during  those  days  which 
often  vanishes  at  their  close.  How  often  do  you 
say,  "  Would  I  were  a  boy  or  a  girl  again/'  that  I 
might  run  back  to  those  halcyon  days,  andllTC 
them  o'er  again.  But  like  all  pleasant  things  they 
have  wings,  and  ere  we  are  conscious  of  it,  they 
are  numbered  amid  the  dreamy  hours  of  the  past. 
The  <* Editor's  Table"  of  the  last  Knickerbocker 
has  cast  a  glance  into  the  country  **  winding  up  '* 
of  school  days.    Hear  him : 

*'  Well :  a  few  years  pass,  and  school-days  are 
coming  to  an  end.  The  last  performance  is  to  be 
an  exhibition,  and  a  grand  affair  is  expected.  Our 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  are  to  be  there,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  day  with  jojUxl  anticipa- 
tion. 

<*  What  great  preparation  we  make !  taking  at- 
titudes and  making  grimaces  before  the  glass ;  re- 
hearsing our  pieces  out  behind  the  wood-shed  and 
up  on  the  hay-loft ;  rainly  attempting  to  catch  the 
Intonation  and  superb  gestures  of  the  large  boy 
who  has  been  to  the  city,  and  says  that  is  the  way 
they  do  at  the  theatre :  putting  on  our  new  trow- 
ters,  dislocating  our  vertebrae  In  trying  to  get  a 
rear  view  of  them,  and  only  succeeding  in  making 
out  an  indistinct,  baggy  outline.  At  last  the  long- 
looked-for  evening  comes,  and  the  little  country 
church  is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  tallow  can- 
dles, and  gorgeously  decorated  with  sprigs  of  as- 
paragus. The  scholars,  highly  polished  by  much 
washing  and  redolent  of  dubiously-flavored  soap, 
are  seated  on  the  platform,  and  performance  be- 
gins. It  consists  of  declamations  from  Webster, 
Burke,  Spartacus,  Rienzi,  and  other  eminent  men ; 
with  essays  on  <  The  Seasons '  (taken  individually 
and  collectively,)  on  *  Napoleon,'  on  *  The  Revo- 
lution,' on  *  Our  Country,'  etc..  Interspersed  with 
moral  dialogues  and  choral  singing. 

**  It  passes  off  pleasantly  enough,  although  some 
of  the  boys  find  themselves  the  victims  of  mis- 
placed confidence  in  trusting  to  their  memories  ; 
and  in  their  embarrassment  make  all  sorts  of  ir- 
relevant gestures,  and  shuffle  about  in  a  most  dis- 
consolate manner. 

"  One,  in  speaking  of  the  Past  and  Future,  for- 
gets what  gestures  to  make,  and  keeps  his  arm 
oscilating  while  he  tries  to  recall  it :  in  studying 
this  up,  he  forgets  what  to  say  next»  and  retires, 
blushing  with  mortification.  Don't  laugh  at  him, 
boys :  this  very  incident  may  rouse  his  spirit ;  and 
you  at  your  rustic  fireside  may  yet  read  his  elo- 
quent speeches  in  Congress. 

**  Between  the  parts,  an  officious  gentleman,  in 
attempting  to  snuff  one  of  the  candles  with  his 
fingers,  pulls  it  out  of  the  tin  sconce,  and  drops  It 
into  the  lap  of  an  old  lady  in  bombazine ;  whereat 


the  old  lady  is  incensed,  and  the  gentleman  apolo- 
gises :  the  scholars  began  to  titter ;  and  the  teach* 
er  turns  around  and  frowns  terribly,  incontinentlT 
squelching  a  small  boy  who  is  rising  up  to  obtain 
a  better  view  of  the  proceodings. 

**  The  young  ladies'  essays  embrace  every  top- 
ic, firom  *  Dress '  up  to  *  Patriotism,'  and  abound 
in  cuphuistic  aphorisms,  generally  misquoted,  and 
diminutives  in  let.  In  describing  a  sail  upon  th« 
lake,  the  'gently  gliding  boatlet'  is  alluded  to, 
whereupon  a  erusty  old  cus— tomer,  who  is  a  den- 
con  in  Uie  church,  and  a  practical  man,  suggest* 
to  his  neighbors  that  Bhifflet  would  do  just  as  well. 

**  The  large  boy  from  the  city  gives  us  Mark  An- 
tony's^ oration  over  Cesar's  body,  in  what  we  sup- 
pose is  the  most  approved  theatrical  style.  He 
astonishes  and  captivates  the  scholars,  especially 
the  weaker  vessels,  to  whom  his  anointed  locks* 
city-made  clothes  and  *  miwaculous  tie,'  are  irre- 
sistible: but  he  by  no  means  pleases  the  older 
portion  of  his  audience.  His  antics  are  likened  to 
those  of  a  wet  hen,  a  short  tailed  b— ovine  in  fly 
time,  and  other  ludicrous  objects,  familiar  to  rus- 
tic eyes.  Unfonunately  his  vehement  «tfforts  dis- 
turb the  slumbers  of  one  or  two  infants,  whose 
cries  do  not  at  all  enhance  the  tragic  effect,  but 
are  much  too  violent  for  the  occasion ;  being  quite 
audible  though  smothered  under  shawls  and  par- 
tially jolted  down  by  a  vigorous  trotting  on  ma- 
ternal knees. 

**  And  now  the  last  piece  is  spoken,  the  doxolo- 
gy  is  sung,  the  wheesy  old  sexton  coughs  out  the 
candles  and  locks  the  door,  and  school  days  are 
over." 


BurprlBes  Still  Oontiiiae. 

yoT'WXTHBTANPiyo  the  belligerent  attitude  of 
our  people,  our  school  teachers  are  not  always  al- 
lowed to  *' sit  alone."  We  select  the  following 
notice  from  the  Evening  PresSt  setting  forth  a 
pleasant  in-break  of  loyal  subjects  upon  our  wor- 
thy coeditor  and  our  very  able  head  of  the  •*  Writ- 
ten Examination  Questions."  Speaking  of  thia 
department,  we  would  here  state  that  in  our  hnm- 
ble  judgment,  the  questions  for  written  examina- 
tions are  most  ably  given,  especially  those  of  men- 
tal arithmetic  in  the  May  number.  We  were  xiot 
in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that  his  pupils  had 
sprung  a  trap  upon  hiqi*  He  deserves  to  be  caught 
in  just  such  a  place.  Furthermore  we  know  of  a 
number  of  teachers  who  by  their  kindness  and  de- 
cision of  discipline,  have  won  such  a  crowd  of  lov- 
ing pupils  that  we  shall  certainly  suffer  surprise  if 
they  don't  at  some  time  fall  victims  to  ice  creams 
and  entwined  affections.    The  Preea  says :  — 

*^  SuBPRiBx  Pabtt.— The  Frinoipal  of  the  Pro^eot 
Street  Grammar  Sohool,  Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester,  was 
oalled  into  his  parlor  last  evening  to  see  a  Mend,  when 
behold,  there  stood  In  graoefkil  array  bis  gradnatiB« 
elass,  thirty  in  number,**  armed  and  eqnippsd" -wltk 
spssch,  bovqnst,  and   dlv«r    fiMeft,  eaeh  adadiw 
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BUaorittUnd.  ImaciBe]iif*<plMUiikt.»>  Inhissw- 
priM  9m4  MBlMurrMenMit,  words  mpr^triy  of  plettore 
and  gimtttado  ftrafgled  in  Tain  lor  uttenmoe.  . 
hoarwaipleuaatljfpciitla  matnal  oongratnUtlon* 
■ad  agrooble  chat,  onliToned  bymosioaBd  singlnr) 
whanaMoond  "rarprirt**  appeared  loan  adjoining 
room,  in  tbe  attraotire  form  of  iee  cream  and  relrceh- 
BUBte,  which  the  elaai,  in  a  way  beet  known  to  them- 
aelTOiifliadimvf^edin.  finch  oooasf one  are  prodno- 
tiTa  of  mataal  happineee,  indicating  the  best  relatione 
betwaan  teacher  and  pupil.  They  form  eo  many  oasee 
IB  the  pathway  of  daUy  liie  to  which  the  instmotor 
and  the  inttmated  will  often  relte  with  ererinoreacing 
delight'* 


Annnal  B:dilbitlan  of  the  ProTidenoe  Hi£h 


Thb  ProTidence  High  School  closed  its  last 
term  of  the  year  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  May, 
with  its  Annual  Exhibition.  The  hall  was  crowd- 
ed, and  ncTcr  was  there  a  more  undisputed  need 
of  abetter  place  for  holding  it  than  then.  Tbe 
exercises  were  of  a  remarkably  high  character, 
and  passed  off  without  a  mar  or  failure  in  the  reci- 
Ution. 

A  disinterested  spectator,  as  we  suppose  him  to 
be,  thna  writes  for  the  papers  upon  the  subject. 
We  copy  from  the  Preit : 

"  These  academic  feetiTals  grow  more  and  more 
meritorious  etery  year,  and  that  for  1861  was  cer- 
tainly Tory  far  in  advance  of  those  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  attend  several  years  ago.  The  exercises 
not  only  disclosed  the  faithful  training  and  yersa- 
tile  accomplishments  of  those  who  took  part  in 
them,  but  ministered  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
the  intellectual  gratification  of  the  spectators.  The 
nsoat  aaaiduous  industry  of  teachers  and  pupils 
must  haye  been  required  to  have  brought  about  so 
elegant  and  successful  a  termination  to  the  year's 
course  of  study.  The  hall  was  very  richly  and 
tastefully  decorated  with  national  flags,  and  was 
hung  around  with  a  great  variety  of  drawings  ex- 
ecuted by  the  pupils.  Over  the  rostrum  appeared 
In  letters  of  evergreen,  the  motto  selected  by  the 
graduating  class  — Quo  Deuw  Fbra<—**  Whither 
Ood  calls."  The  singing  was  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence,  and  much  of  it  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  concert-room.  All  the  literary  exercises 
were  original,  and  showed  a  maturity  of  intellect 
which  elevated  them  much  above  the  range  of  or- 
dinary compositio'ns.  The  appointees  from  the 
boys'  department  of  tbe  school  presented  thought- 
fVil  and  carefully  written  essays,  which  they  de- 
claimed in  a  natural  and  energetic  manner.  The 
pieoea  read  by  the  ladies  showed  thorough  study, 
extensive  familiarity  with  the  resources  of  litera- 
ture, sprightly  imagination  and  originality  of 
thought.  While  all  were  admirable,  the  conclud- 
ing easay  on  the  *<  Poetry  of  Life."  by  Miss  Mar- 
tha A.  Bradford,  with  the  valedictory  address,  was 
worthy  of  especial  praise.  Its  refinement  of  sen- 
timent, elegant  diction,  correet  taste  and  tender* 


ness  of  feeling,  received  the  tribute  not  only  of 
admiration  but  of  tears. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  exercises.  Mayor  Knight 
gracefully  complimented  tbe  school  upon  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  afternoon,  and  then  proceeded  to  dis- 
tribute the  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 

**  Ex-Mayor  Rodman  then  addressed  the  school 
in  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  as  full  of  the  finest 
spirit  of  poetry  as  it  was  of  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement  to  the  youthful  scholar.  The  ex- 
ercises were  concluded  by  the  benediction  from 
Rev.  George  T.  Day." 

We  give  the 

OBDEB  OF  EZEBCI8E8. 

Hykn  —  "  Strike  the  Cymbal." 

P&ATBR. 

Salvtatobt,  by  Warren  R.  Perce,  Classical 
Department. 

EssAT — Aaron  Burr,  by  Emma  A.  Aldrich, 
Oirls'  Senior  Class. 

Obation— French  Literature  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XrV.  by  Fred  O.  Chaffin,  English  Depart- 
ment. 

SiNOiNa — "Hark,  the  Hollow  Woods  Surround- 
ing," by  all  the  Classes. 

Discussion— Isabella  of  Spain,  written  by  Ju- 
liette L.  Wilcox,  Harriet  A.  Swan,  Phebe  A.  An- 
drews, Harriet  M.  Cole. 

SiNOiNO  — "  Spring's  DelighU,"  by  all  the 
Classes. 

Obation— Don  Quixote,  by  Charles  F.  Easton, 
Classical  Department. 

Essay  — "Frailty!  thy  name  is  Woman,"  by 
Agnes  L.  Mason,  Oirls'  Senior  Class. 

Obatioh— Frederic  the  Great,  by  Virgil  Fisher, 
English  Department. 

SiNoiNO—"  While  all  is  Hushed,"  by  Sarah 
Essex,  Olive  P.  Cleveland,  John  A.  Reynolds, 
Edwin  J.  Valentine. 

Obation  Latina— Excidinm  Trojs,  by  Daniel 
Angell,  Jr.^  Classical  Department. 

EssAT — The  Supernatural  as  an  Element  of 
Poetry,  by  Clara  M.  Southwick,  Oirls'  Senior 
Class,  read  by  Phebe  J.  Wood. 

Obation— The  Discovery  of  Leverrier,  by  F. 
J.  Pierce,  English  Department. 

SiNOiNO  — **The  Sea's  Columbia's  Olory,"  by 
all  the  Classes. 

Discussion- Les  Peculiarity  Am^ricaines,  writ- 
ten by  Edward  E.  Slocum,  Fred.  O.  Chaffin,  Eng- 
lish Department. 

Okation— The  Last  of  the  Plantagenets,  by 
William  D.  U.  Shearman,  Classical  Department. 

SiNOiNO—«  All  Things  are  BeautiAil,"  by  Sa- 
rah Essex,  Olive  P.  Cleveland. 

Oration— The  Self  Made  Man,  by  Edward  E. 
Slocum,  English  Department. 

O&ATioN  —The  Heroic  Age,  Daniel  W.  Lyman, 
Classical  Department. 

SiNOiNO— «  The  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  by  all 
the  Classes. 
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1S68A.T — Mythologie  Classique,  bj  Abbie  M. 
Eicharda,  Oirls'  Senior  Class. 

Okation— The  Valley  of  the  Nile,  by  Fred.  C. 
Spooner,  Classical  Department. 

Valbdiotoby — The  Poetry  of  Life,  by  Martha 
A.  Bradford,  Girls'  Senior  Class. 

AWA&DINO  DiPLOlCAB. 

SoNO,  by  the  Graduating  Classes. 
Benediction. 

okaoua.timo  'classes. 

Girls*  DepartfMTU. — ^Emma  A.  Aldrich,  Ada  B. 
Almy,  Evelina  Almy,  Phebe  A.  Andrews,  Lucy  C. 
Barms,  Martha  A.  Bradford,  Lavana  L.  Cook, 
Harriet  M.  Cole,  OllTe  P.  Cleveland,  Dency  E. 
Dunbar,  Sarah  Essex,  Josephine  M.  Harkness, 
Sarah  B.  Hale,  Bethia  T.  Howland,  Agnes  J.  Ma- 
son, Ella  £.  Mason,  Emily  E.  Monroe,  Mary  E. 
Olney,  Abbie  M.  Bichards,  Alpha  Simmons,  Har- 
riet A.  Swan,  Clara  M.  Southwick,  Janette  B. 
Tingley,  Phebe  J.  Wood,  Juliette  L.  Wilcox,  Hen- 
rietta A.  Winch. 

Boya*  EngUah  Depariment, -^Fred  G.  Chaffin, 
Virgil  Fisher,  Frank  J.  Pierce,  Edward  E.  Slocum. 

Boys'  Ckutical Department.^-DtLmel  Angell,  Jr., 
Frank  J.  Bicknell,  Charles  F.  Easton,  Daniel  W. 
Lyman,  Warren  R.  Perce,  William  D.  U.  Shear- 
man, Frederick  C.  Spooner. 

PABTINO  BONO. 

BY  BIT.  WILLIAM  C.  aiOBAADS. 

Air^'' America.'^ 
Now  let  our  song  arise. 
In  sadness  to  the  skies, 

Oar  parting  song. 
Here  must  our  paths  divide : 
Nor,  longer,  side  by  side. 
In  happy  tasks  allied— 

We  move  along. 

The  shining  days  are  gone, 
Of  childhood's  golden  sone« 

That  clasped  us  here ; 
For  us,  no  more  these  halls  ! 
Though  Memory  oft  recalls, 
The  scenes  within  their  wijla— 

With  trembling  tear. 

Farewell,  dear  Academe ! 
How  dearer  yet  to  seem, 

Than  e'er  before ; 
When  mondng  calls  us  not, 
s  To  this  long-haunted  spot, 

Forsaken,  not  forgot— 

But  loved  the  more. 

Launched  on  Life's  onknown  sea, 
'Neath  stormy  skizs  are  we, 

A  youthful  crew. 
Dark  clouds  above  us  lower ; 
Mad  passions  sway  the  hour } 
Guide  us,  Eternal  Power  I 

Their  dangers  through. 


We  part  that  flag  beneath 
Which  floats  on  Freedom's  breath, 

And  ne'er  shall  faU. 
To  guard  it  firom  all  rath. 
We  pledge  our  ardent  youth, 
Our  fealty,  and  our'truth, 

Our  lives,  our  all ! 

Teachers  belov'd,  farewell  I 
Within  our  hearts  ye  dwell ; 

Keep  us  in  yours* 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  say— 
"  Farewell,  this  parting  day. 
In  hope  to  meet  for  aye — 

Where  Love  endures." 

Quarterly  Beport  of  the  Saperlntendexit  of 
Fublio  Sobools,  Providenoe. 

[In  the  Beport  of  the  Superintendendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  this  city,  we  find  so  many  valua- 
ble hints  to  the  practical  teacher,  and  so  wisely 
said,  that  we  are  inclined  to  give  it  to  our  readers 

entire :  ] 

PBOTiDXiroa.  May  10, 1861. 
To  the  School  Commiiteeqfthe  city  qf  Providence  : 

Gentlemen- It  is  with  mneh  satisfiaotion  that  I  aa 
able  to  present  my  report  of  the  oondltion  of  the 
schools  the  past  term.  Never  have  IseaatiieB  so 
prosperous  and  efficient  as  at  the  present  time.  Tks 
teachers  with  Irat  fbw  escoeptions  are  eamset,  skiUal 
and  laborious  in  the  great  work  in  whteh  tbey  are  oi- 
gaged.  Theirfldelily  and  devotion  I  have  nevernen 
surpassed. 

All  who  are  IkmUiar  with  theoharaoter  of  the  High 
School;  the  complete  claseifloation  of  its  papils;  ths 
liberal  and  systematic  course  of  itndy,  and  the  resnlti 
of  the  thorough,  f slthfhl  teaching,  evidenoed  by  the 
written  examinations  and  the  annual  ezblbltioiit  mist 
acknowledge  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  best  lustt- 
tations  of  the  kind  in  our  land. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  also  in  a  high  stats  of  ef- 
fldency.  As  compared  with  previous  years,  the  leoeat 
written  examinations  show  oonolaslvely  that  theralias 
been  a  decided  advance  in  every  department  of  study; 
of  this  the  friends  of  eduoatioa  oan.be  fUly  ooavliMml 
by  a  personal  inspeotiott  of  the  written  evldeaee  tltat 
may  be  submitted  to  them. 

Many  of  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  Schools 
have  likewise  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  ezoel* 
lence  both  in  discipline  and  instruction,  and  are,  oaeh 
term,  gaining  in  everything  that  pertains  to  a  cood 
school.  There  are,  however,  a  few  ezoeptions  that 
fidl  fkr  below  the  standard  of  model  schools.  Ttaie  is 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  best  and  poorest  schools  in  the  same  gnde 
Is  so  great  as  to  be  obvioos  to  every  vfeitor.  There  an 
however  local  droumstanees  that  aff  ct  nn&roimbly 
for  a  time  the  state  of  a  sohool,  so  that  the  beat  teaeh- 
ers  may  not  produce  such  results  as  will  be  satislheto- 
ry  to  those  who  are  not  fliUy  acquainted  with  the  dtf- 
flonlties  with  which  such  teachers  have  tooontend. 
But  when  schools  oontlnueterm  after  term  In  the  sum 
state  of  Inefficiency,  showing  but  little,  If  any,  pro- 
gress, and  when  no  special  reason  ean  be  aailgBei, 
why  they  are  not  aocompUshiag  all  that  they  ought 
thefimlt  mmtbe  attrtbntedto  thewamt  of  ftitlifid 
thorough  teaching. 
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It  may  be  well  to  iwint  out  more  in  dettll  the  difbr- 
enee  between  our  beet  teeoben  and  thoee  wbo  par- 
tlaUy  or  wholly  fbil  in  their  work.  In  the  first  place, 
onr  best  teaobers  manlftet  a  deep  intereat  in  their  work 
and  devote  thenaelTee  to  it  with  all  their  energiea. 
They  eeem  to  be  Ailly  impressed  with  the  responslbUi- 
ties  they  have  assnmed.  and  the  solemn  obligations 
rettlBf  vpon  them,— and  are  ever  anzioasly  and  oon- 
•oieintionsly  seeking  how  much  oan  be  aoeompllsbed 
for  those  under  their  oharge.  They  neglect  no  means 
or  opportunities  by  which  they  oan  become  better  fluted 
for  their  ardnons  duties.  The  art  of  teaching  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  ss  well  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  arts.  And  no  saeri- 
ilce  of  ease  or  pleasure  is  deemed  too  great— no  labor 
too  exhausting,  that  they  may  promote  the  highest 
well  being  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 

There  are,  howerer,  a  few  teachers  that  appear  to 
bar*  but  little  heart  in  their  work.  Their  aim  seems  to 
be,  not  how  much  they  oan  accomplish  and  how  well, 
but  flrom  how  much  they  oan  be  rellered,  and  how  lit- 
tle will  satisfy  the  publw  and  the  Committee,  so  that 
they  oan  retain  their  plaoes  and  receire  their  salary, 
Suoh  teachers  are  almost  always  complaining  about 
something.  Hothing  satisfies  them.  Their  duties  seem 
to  them  arduous  and  iiksome  in  the  extreme,  and  their 
ehlef  anxiety  is  how  these  may  be  lessened,  and  the 
weary  toil  of  the  sohool-room  beguiled.  Instead  ot 
alrlTing  in  season  and  <mt  of  season  to  bring  back  the 
vafbrtunate  children  wandering  in  the  streets  without 
moral  leetralnt  or  parevtal  inflaence;  they  seek  rath- 
«r  for  the  sake  of  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  how 
tJtoy  may  be  rid  cf  the  trials  and  TexaMon  that  the 
presence  of  unwary  youth  neoesparlly  bring— by  le- 
priTing  them  of  the  priiileges  and  tbe  only  means  by 
whleh  they  can  be  saTcd  from  utter  ruin.  There  can 
ht  no  more  striking  contrast  between  a  conscientious 
■ad  a  fUthless  teacher  than  this.  Tbe  one  labors  un- 
ooislnjclj  with  all  the  means  and  inflaences  in  his  pow' 
•r  to  bring  the  fhthsrlees  and  homeless  child  under  the 
Mistary  discipline  of  the  scbool-room,  that  he  may  be 
leeeued  f^om  dcetmctlon  and  from  contaminating  his 
associates;  while  the  other,  apparently  actuated  by 
no  higher  principle  than  thst  of  selfishness,  will  often 
•pun  from  his  presence  the  poor  and  despised  child  of 
poverty  or  of  unfortunate  parentage,  and  turn 
orer  to  the  heartl^  sympathies  of  an  unfeeling  world. 

Tbaffo  would  be  few  truants  in  our  streets,  few  roam- 
lag  about  in  filth,  begging  and  pilfMng  as  opportuni- 
ty oflsrs,  if  the  teachers  in  their  several  districts  would 
WBlte  heartily  with  the  true  friends  of  the  poor,  in  car- 
lyfng  out  efbetually  saoh  benevolent  plans  for  their 
retoim  as  might  be  desired.  Were  such  the  case,  we 
•taoold  not  have  to  mourn  over  the  prevalence  of  vice 
mad  Juvenile  crime,  which  are  taMreasIng  f^om  year  to 


There  Is  also  a  great  dllforence  between  our  best  and 
pooiust  teachen,  in  tbe  mode  of  governing  their 
•ehoola.  As  self-government  Is  the  first  and  the 
Mghest  requisite  in  any  teacher,  so  It  most  be  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  qualification.  Nothing  can 
■apply  Its  place.  All  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
past  and  present  will  be  utterly  unavailing  when  this 
is  wanting.  To  besacoessfU,  a  teacher  must  possess 
It.  At  whatever  cost  of  ptrsevering  effort  and  study, 
it  mast  be  gained  before  a  teacher's  labors  can  be 
OTOwned  with  eompleCe  success.  In  the  true  teacher 
tteMwiUbonltodmildBeas  nd  dignity  of  maiuMr, 


with  a  firm  and  inflexible  adherence  to  truth  and  right, 
and  such  will  aim  to  govern  rather  by  appeals  to  the 
consdesces  of  their  pupils,  than  by  threats  and  Inflic- 
tion of  bodily  pain.  The  one  tends  to  develope  and 
strengthen  right  principles  of  action,  and  to  Novate 
the  moral  cbaraoter,  while  the  other  has  a  tendency  to 
degrade  it.  * 

I  had  intended  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
our  best  and  poorest  schools  in  the  modes  of  teaching, 
but  this  I  shall  defiv  to  some  fhture  time. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  tbe  pist  term 
is  7008.  Of  this  number,  888  have  been  received  into 
the  High  School,  1902  into  the  Grammar  Schools,  199i 
into  the  Intermediate  Schools,  8888  into  the  Frimary 
Schools. 

All  which  Is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAinii.  LsAOH, 
.  Superintendent  of  Pubiio  Schools. 

Thb  D artel  Calculatino  Oibl.  — The  Ayr 
Advertiser  has  an  account  of  a  public  examination 
at  Beth,  of  the  little  girl  whose  wonderful  powers 
of  calculation  have  attracted  so  much  notice.  The 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  child  allowed  any  one 
present  to  propose  questions  to  her.  Among  the 
queries  thus  submitted  to  her  were :  How  many 
times  does  a  clock  strike  in  the  month  of  June  ? 
4,680,  was  the  prompt  reply.  In  the  year  1855  ? 
56,940;  in  a  Ufetime  of  75  years  ?  4,170,500.  She 
was  now  asked  the  value  of  313  yards  of  linen  at 
28.  9}d  per  yard,  and  in  85  seconds  she  gave  the 
answer,  £44  Os.  3{.  Being  requested  to  show  the 
modus  operandi,  she  began  aloud  with  313  }  make 
939,  the  4*s  in  939,  234  times  and  }  over,  and  so  of 
all  the  other  denominations.  She  was  now  asked 
to  cube  795  and  give  the  quotient  of  that  product 
divided  by  19.  The  product,  502,459,875,  and  the 
quotient,  26,445,256  11-19,  were  both  correctly  giv- 
en. In  the  performance  of  this  last  heavy  ques- 
tion, her  teacher  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  her 
the  square  upon  the  board  to  assist  her  memory* 
but  she  did  not  avail  herself  of  the  use  of  it. 


We  learn  that,  during  the  present  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  a  charter  has  been  granted 
for  an  educational  establishment  for  ladies.  The 
design  is  to  confer  upon  females  a  course  of  study 
as  thorough  as  can  be  obtained  in  most  of  our  col- 
leges. A  beautifbl  site  has  been  selected  near 
Poughkeepsie,  upon  which  elegant  buildings  will 
soon  be  erected.  This  has  in  contemplation  a  self- 
sustaining  institution,  enjoying  a  munificent  en- 
dowment fh>m  one  Matthew  Yassar,  Esq.,  of  P. 
This  will  enjoy  an  independent  income,  and  will 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  talent  in  the  coun- 
try.   

People  may  be  taken  in  once,  who  imagine  that 
an  author  is  greater  in  private  life  than  other  men. 
Uncommon  parts  require  uncommon  opportunities 
for  their  exertion. 


EvEBT  one  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  cherishes 
vanity ;  even  the  toad  thinks  himself  good  look- 
ing—rather tawney,  perhaps ;  but  look  at  his  eyes/ 
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NTatural   Science* 


CoxMumoATioNS  for  tbii  Department  thoald  be  ad- 
Areteed  to  I.  F.  Cast.  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmtiter. 

The  Benae  of  Blcht  and  the  Taoalt7  of 

SSzprendon. 

Bbino  a  child,  six  months  old,  into  a  room,  and 
the  first  thing  that  it  does,  is  to  fix  its  eyes,  in 
turn,  on  all  the  prominent  objects  in  the  room : 
observation  engrosses  it  as  completely  as  intense 
thought  may  hereafter  in  the  years  of  its  manhood 
Hind  is  at  work  here  whether  we  recognise  it  or 
noL  As  educators  it  behooTes  us  to  carefuly  note 
its  operations. 

By  the  sense  of  sight  this  child  perceires,  1,  the 
object;  2d,  its  direction;  3,  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  other  objects ;  and,  later  in  life,  if  not 
now,  4,  its  outlines ;  6,  light  and  shade,  and  hence 
form ;  6,  its  color ;  7»  number ;  8.  its  distance ;  9, 
ita  length ;  10,  iu  size  (area) ;  11,  its  bulk ;  12, 
motion. 

How  Tast  the  field  and  how  large  the  range  of 
objects  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  observation 
through  the  sense  of  sight,  is  at  once  apparent 
from  the  above  enumeration.  The  faculty  of  ob- 
servation is,  moreover,  developed  very  early  in 
life,  certainly  in  a  marked  degree  before  the  age  of 
four  years,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  some  teach- 
ers, whose  energies  are  wasted  in  attempts,  too 
often,  alas,  successful,  to  make  the  child  sit  still 
and  keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  its  book.  With  sorrow 
is  this  recorded  as  the  chief  object  aimed  at  in 
many  primary  schools ;  schools  the  most  interest- 
ing in  many  respects,  to  teach,  where  as  much  art 
in  teaching  is  requisite  as  anywhere,  and  which, 
certainly,  are  not  the  least  important  schools  in 
the  State. 

The  child  wishes  to  take  hold  of,  to  handle  and 
play  with  whatever  interests  it;  let  it  by  all  means 
do  so  whenever  it  will  neither  do  nor  receive  any 
harm.  But  the  most  that  it  learns  thereby  belongs 
under  another  head,  the  sense  of  touch. 

Object.  An  object  is  seen  by  a  babe  for  the 
first  time ;  it  is  in  one  direction  from  him,  has  a 
certain  light  upon  it,  with  a  certain  side  turned 
towards  him ;  when  he  sees  it  again  all  these  con- 
ditions maj  be  changed,  and  another  view  is  pre- 
sented to  it;  yet,  especially  if  he  be  allowed  to 
handle  it,  how  quickly  and  inevitably  will  he  de- 
tect the  common  object  in  which  these  views  re- 
side. When  his  mother  stands  face  to  him,  side 
to  him,  or  back  to  him,  three  different  objects  meet 
his  eye,  yet  the  babe  in  each  instance  stretches  out 
its  arms  to  its  mother.  Herein  is  the  working  of 
mind,  which,  aware  of  its  own  capacities,  now 
treats  things  sensible,  as,  by  and  by,  it  will  things 
intelligible ;  it  perceives  the  same  truth  under  dif- 
ferent form^* 


Naicb.  The  name  of  an  interesting  object  is 
generally  asked  for;  give  the  name  and  let  the 
child  repeat  it.  This  is  its  first  lesson  in  expres- 
sion, and  should  be  the  type  of  all  after  ones ;  to 
get  an  idea  first,  and  then  a  term  for  it. 

Direction.  1.  The  direction  of  the  person  from 
objects,  or  of  objects  from  the  person,  both  being 
at  rest,  is  given  at  once  by  sight.  At  the  suitable 
age  let  the  child  be  taught  which  is  his  right  hand 
and  which  is  his  left  hand,  and  be  led  to  speak  of 
things  as  at  the  right,  the  left,  in  firont  of,  and  be- 
hind, before  or  beside  him;  as,  above  or  below, 
over  or  under  him.  2.  Direction  of  person  and 
object  from  each  other,  one,  or  the  other,  or  both, 
being  in  motion.  Let  the  teacher,  the  scholars 
afterwards  imitating  the  motion,  atep  forwards, 
backwards,  sideways ;  or  move  the  hand  higher* 
lower,  downwards,  upwards;  or  from,  towards, 
nearer  to,  farther  from,  a  thing. 

Let  the  child  notice,  several  mornings  and  ere- 
nings,  the  sun's  rising  and  setting ;  then  with  his 
right  hand  towards  the  rising  and  his  left  hand  to- 
wards the  setting  sun,  let  him  learn  the  pointa  of 
the  compass.  Later  in  life  he  should  learn  also 
the  following  directions  —  from  north  to  south,  east 
to  west,  right  to  left,''and  their  opposites ;  and  fho 
following  motions  — with  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
with  the  sun,  in  a  right  hand  spiral  or  helix ;  and 
their  reverse.  Most  of  these  directions  and  mo- 
tions can  be  taught  by  the  hand,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  direction  or  motion  is  first  learn- 
ed and  then  the  proper  term  to  describe  it,— a 
second  lesson  in  expression. 

The  SITUATION  of  one  body  with  respeet  to  an- 
other is  only  an  extension  of  the  last  topic  By  this 
time  the  right  use  of  the  whole  list  of  prepositions 
will  be  preity  well  understood.  Take  for  your  ex- 
ercise, for  example,  the  situation  of  a  book  on 
your  desk  to  all  the  other  books  there,  to  the  parts 
of  the  desk,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  room  or  the 
position  of  these  things  with  respect  to  the  book. 
This  will  be  a  good  preparation  for  the  fhtnre 
workman,  to  enable  him  to  understand  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  parts  of  a  machine,  or  to  describe  them 
himself;  or  for  the  young  student  so  that  he  can 
comprehend  and  illustrate  the  morphology  of  a 
plant  or  an  animal. 

Outlines  of  planes  should  be  taught  first  I«et 
there  be  many  sets  of  the  more  common  geometrical 
figures,  as  the  circle,  the  square,  the  parallelogramt 
the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  right  angled  tri- 
angle, cut  from  pasteboard.  Selecting  one  of 
these,  let  the  class  find  another  just  like  it ;  then 
all  that  are  like  it ;  do  the  same  with  the  other 
figures.  Sameness  or  equality  is  here  noticed; 
the  child  is  learning  to  match  things,  an  important 
point  in  many  trades,  and  skill  in  doing  this  should 
be  more  fully  developed,  by  cutting  patterns  from 
paper  with  a  knife  and  with  scissors. 

The  outlines  now  being  interesting,  their  names 
will  readily  be  learned.    Then,  seleoting  a  drdc. 
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ask  the  class  to  pick  ont  a  card  of  a  different  shape; 
then  to  look  for  one  of  still  a  different  shape,  and 
■o  on,  till  you  get  a  complete  set  of  the  outlines 
before  you.  Here  differences  in  outline  are  no- 
ticed. 

Now  let  figures  similar  to  the  above  be  cut  out, 
some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Holding  up  a  tri- 
angle, ask  if  any  one  can  find  on  the  table  a  card 
of  the  same  shape ;  if  another  also,  and  so  on  till 
yon  have  before  you  sets  of  similar  figures.  In 
this  case  similarity  is  sought  for. 

Our  child  has  now  taken  a  lesson  in  observation, 
ia  abstraction,  discrimination,  and  in  generaliza- 
tion, bringing  into  play,  for  the  first  time  perhaps, 
those  powers  of  mind  whose  highest  flights  may 
hereafter  be  seen,  in  acute  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, comprehensive  mathematical  formule,  or  in 
subtle  classifications  of  the  animal  and  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom. 

Cut  now  from  pasteboard  ovals,  ellipses,  and 
regular  polygons,  and  teach  the  child  to  draw  all 
these  outlines  on  the  blackboard,  the  slate,  or  on 
paper.  This  will  keep  him  busy,  interest  him, 
train  eye  and  hand,  and  gratify  his  love  of  power. 

When  these  pasteboard  outlines  have  all  been 
studied,  in  respect  to  sameness,  likeness,  unlike- 
ness,  name  and  drawing,  how  shall  the  lessons  be 
continued  ?  As  if  nature  had  anticipated  this  ques- 
tion, she  has,  in  the  leaves  of  her  myriad  plants, 
furnished  us  an  exhaustless  supply  of  models, 
which,  obtained  easily  and  in  great  profusion, 
should  for  years  be  carefully  studied.  Begin  with 
leaves  of  simple  outline  and  edges  entire,  going 
on  gradually  to  those  of  more  complex  form  and 
with  edges  toothed,  serrate,  sinuate,  or  lobed. 
While  this  training  goes  on  and  the  faculty  of 
observation  develops,  a  knowledge  of  outline  is  ob- 
tainedy  very  useful  to  the  future  pattern-maker, 
and  which  will  speedily,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  banish 
the  monstrous  foliage  now  seen  on  wall-paper, 
printed  goods  and  carpets. 

On  passing  to  the  outlines  of  solids,  take  a 
Baldwin  apple  with  you  into  the  school-room,  and 
dividing  it  through  stem  and  core,  let  the  outline 
of  the  section  and  the  stem  be  carefully  copied ; 
then  carry  in  a  Greening,  a  Busset,  a  Porter,  a 
Williams,  and  other  apples.  Now  select  a  Bart- 
lett  pear,  a  Flemish  Beauty,  a  Jargonelle,  and  a 
Meckel,  each  in  its  season,  to  be  halved  and  copied 
as  the  apples  were.  How  different  are  the  outlines 
of  these  pears  from  each  other,  and  from  all  those 
of  the  apples.  Now  copy  the  outlines  of  peaches, 
plums  and  of  any  fruit  you  may  meet  %ith ;  by 
this  time  there  may  be  no  need  of  halving  the 
•fruit  to  get  the  bounding  line.  What  beautiful 
•curres,  and  what  a  wonderful  variety  of  them! 
Tour  pupils  have  now  taken  one  step  towards  il- 
lustrating fruit  books,  and  if  they  have  learned 
the  fit  terms  to  describe  these  plastic  curves,  their 
powers  of  expression  are  in  good  training.  The 
path  hence  is  easy  to  outlines  of  furniture,  pftch- 
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ers,  vases  and  of  animals,  and  your  scholars  will 
hereafter  be  noted  among  mechanics  and  draughts- 
men for  an  accurate  and  well-trAined  eye,  as  well 
as  for  practical  knowledge. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  any  portions  of 
the  common  school  studies  fall  under  the  already 
mentioned  categories,  of  object)  direction,  situa- 
tion, outline  and  nama.  It  is  evident  that  under 
the  study  of  the  names  of  objects  and  their  rela- 
tions, properties  and  qualities  previously  observed, 
are  included  the  elements  of  language  and  its 
right  use ;  under  the  other  heads  fall  the  elements 
of  geography,  while  with  the  practice  in  outline 
drawing  can  be  taken  printing  letters  on  the  black- 
board or  otherwise,  an  important  auxiliary  in  learn- 
ing to  read  and  to  spell.  x. 


Sblf-Control.— **  It  seems  to  me  that  all  times 
are  alike  adapted  for  happiness,  and  if  we  grow 
old,  as  one  should  grow  old,  the  last  days  of  life 
must  be  the  happiest  of  all.  Every  stage  of  life 
is  but  the  preparation  for  the  next  one.  It  is  the 
treasure-house  in  which  are  collected  all  the  plea- 
sures that  are  to  make  the  future  time  happy.  The 
child  has  indeed  but  few  troubles,  but  they  are  to 
him  as  larger  ones  prove  to  his  parents.  I  asked 
a  friend  once,  speaking  of  the  happy,  cloudless 
days  of  his  childhood,  if  he  would  like  to  be  al- 
ways a  child  ?  He  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  *  No.'  I  think  he  was  right.  There  is  pro- 
gress in  everything  —  in  our  means  of  happiness, 
and  in  our  capacity  for  enjoyment.  Then  let  us 
look  back  upon  the  time-wrinkled  face  of  the  past 
only  with  feelings  of  regret.  Give  me  the  present, 
glowing  and  full  of  life,  and  the  future,  glorious 
with  its  bright  visions.  I  would  rather  look  for- 
ward than  look  back;  rather  spend  the  golden 
hours  in  working  out  present  happiness,  than  in 
vain  regrets  for  the  past.  It  is  but  the  helm  with 
which  to  steer  her  onward  course.  It  is  the  steep 
and  rugged  mountain  up  which  lies  our  way.  It 
is  not  genius  nor  fortune  that  paves  the  way  to 
eminence,  but  earnestness,  self-control,  wisdom. 
These  are  in  our  hands ;  let  us  use  them,  and  when 
at  the  sunset  of  life,  we  turn  to  look  back  on  our 
path,  and  see  it  stretching  far  down  before  us 
peacefully,  happily,  we  may  lay  ourselves  down  to 
rest." 


Teaohebs,  are  you  taking  any  of  the  Educa^ 
tional  periodicals  of  the  present  day  ?  It  would 
seem  quite  too  bad  for  teachers  to  pass  a  winter 
in  teaching  school  without  taking  <ms  of  the  many 
monthly  works  now  published  for  their  especial 
benefit.  None  of  them  cost  over  one  dollar.  Who 
is  there  among  you  that  cannot  spare  that  amount 
from  your  wages  to  procure  a  work  that  shall  give 
you  something  useful  and  interesting  every  month 
connected  with  the  business  of  teaching  ?  Let  our 
teachers  think  of  this.  If  you  would  keep  up  with 
the  times,  and  the  age  in  which  you  live,  you  must 
read.  Tou  must  read  the  improvements  that  are 
making — the  new  things  poming  out.— IfclClMin 
(Pa.)  Citizen, 
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QUESTIONS    FOB 

Wxitttn   Cfxaminationa* 


OOMMDNIOATIONS  for  tbis  Department  ihoald  be  ad- 
dnssed  to  A.  J.  Manohbstbb,  Providenee. 


Quofltions  Beoently  Submitted 

TO  THB  CANDIDATES  FOB  ADMISSION  TO  THB  PSO- 
VIDENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

AHITHMETIO. 
.06 

4         71-6 

1.  Divide  8  1-6  of  —  by . 

I        .003 

2.  What  IS  the  least  common  multiple  of  6,  8 J, 
9,  12,  and  16i. 

3.  A,  B,  and  C  start  at  the  same  time  and  at 
the  same  place  to  travel  round  an  island  96  miles 
in  circumference.  A  travels  4  miles  an  hour,  B  6 
miles  an  hour,  and  C  8  miles  an  hour.  In  what 
time  will  they  all  be  together  ? 

4.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  weighs  90| 
lbs.,  how  many  tons  will  a  bin  hold  that  is  12  feet 
9  inches  long,  6  feet  4  inches  in  width,  and  4  feet 
9  inches  in  depth  ? 

5.  An  agent  received  f^,600  to  invest  in  cotton. 
How  much  cotton  could  the  agent  buy  at  12|  cents 
per  lb.,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  }  per 
cent.  ? 

6.  A  merchant  sold  |  of  his  flour  on  hand  at  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent ;  1-6  of  the  whole  at  an 
advance  of  12  per  cent.,  and  |  at  a  loss  of  6  per 
cent  For  what  must  he  sell  the  remainder  that 
he  may  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  transaction  ? 

7.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  chaise  for  |^00. 
What  must  he  ask  for  them,  in  order  that  he  may 
receive  25  per  cent  less  than  he  asks,  and  yet  lose 
but  12j  per  cent,  on  the  cost  ? 

8.  I  purchased  goods  for  $4,500  cash,  and  after 
keeping  them  8  months  and  12  days,  sold  them  for 
^,640.  What  was  my  gain  per  cent,  allowing 
money  to  he  worth  6  per  cent  ? 

9.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  payable  in  90  days 
be  written,  that  when  discounted  at  a  bank  $640 
may  be  received  ? 

10.  The  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
is  6  inches  longer  than  the  base,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular is  3  times  the  difference  between  the  base 
and  the  hypothenuse.  What  is  the  length  of  the 
hypothenuse  and  the  base  ? 

MENTAL  ABITHMBTIC. 

1.  A  farmer  sold  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  $96,  and 
gained  one-third  of  what  they  cost  him*  How 
much  did  the  oxen  cost  ? 

2.  If  I  sell  my  oranges  at  6  cenU  apiece,  I  shall 
gain  2  cents,  and  if  I  sell  them  at  4i|  cents  apiece 
I  shall  lose  21  cents.  Required  the  number  of 
oranges. 

3.  4  and  B  inyest  eqnal  f  ums  in  trade.    A  gains 


a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  stock,  and  B 
loses  $225,  when  A's  money  is  double  that  of  B's. 
What  did  each  invest  ? 

4.  A  boy  being  asked  how  many  oranges  he 
had,  answered,  that  if  he  bad  as  many  more,  and 
i  and  I  and  1-5  as  many  more,  and  5  oranges  be- 
sides, he  would  have  three  times  as  many  as  be 
had  at  first.    How  many  had  he  ? 

5.  A  boy  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answer- 
ed that  I  of  the  time  past  noon  was  equal  to  3-5 
of  f  of  the  time  to  midnight  What  was  the 
hour? 

6.  A  lad  bought  some  apples  at  4  for  a  cent» 
and  as  many  more  at  3  for  a  cent.  He  then  sold 
them  at  7  for  2  cents,  and  found  he  had  lost  1  cent. 
How  many  of  each  did  he  buy  ? 

7.  A*s  money  is  to  B*s  as  9  to  11,  but  after  A 
has  spent  $40  and  B  $50,  A's  money  is  equal  to 
B's.    What  had  each  ? 

8.  If  a  grocer  sells  {  of  a  barrel  of  flonr  for  the 
cost  of  a  barrel,  what  does  he  gain  per  cent  ? 

9.  The  head  of  a  fish  is  1-7  of  its  entire  lengthy 
its  body  is  5-9  of  its  entire  length,  and  its  tail  is 
9  inches  longer  than  its  head.  What  is  the  length 
of  the  fish  I 

10.  A  person  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  an- 
swered, that  if  to  the  time  from  noon  be  added  its 
<|,  },  and  1-6,  the  sum  will  be  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  time  to  midnight    Required  the  time. 

OBAMMAB. 

1.  Give  tho  rales  for  the  use  of  capitals  in  writ- 
ing. 

2.  Write  the  plural  of  msrry,  money ^foliOn  sefts. 
chimneft  ttaff,  penny,  pea,  index, 

NoTi.— THien  there  are  two  fenu  for  the  phiral  give 
both. 

3.  GKve  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative,  and  compare  ,/^»  iate^ 
old,  ill  and  many, 

4.  State  when  the  letter  s  Is  omitted  in  forming 
the  possessive  case,  and  give  an  example. 

5.  Define  a  personal  and  relative  prenonn,  and 
decline  whichf 

6.  Oive  the  principal  parts  of  the  Terbs  dare^ 
(to  venture,)  heave,  had,  shave,  shrink, 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentences :  — 
**  Tell  me  whether  I  shall  do  it  or  no." 
**  Mary  has  wrote  a  letter." 

**  He  has  drank  too  much." 

"  I  intended  to  have  written  yesterday." 

"  Wko  can  write  better  than  him  ? " 

**  Wliich  is  the  farthest  north,  Paris  or  Quebec  ?  * 

8.  Analyse  the  following  sentence,  and  parss 
the  words  in  itatics :  **  Silver  and  gold  hnvt  I 
none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee," 

9.  Parse  the  following  words  in  italics :  **  He 
is  too  wise  to  attempt  such  a  thing."  *'  Be  so  kxni 
MM  to  grafit  my  request" 

iO,    Parse  «*what"  in  the  following 
'*  WXkU  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now." 
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OEOOAAPHT. 

1.  GKTe  the  boundaries  of  New  York,  and  de- 
veribe  six  of  its  largest  cities.  Describe  six  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  Southern  States. 

2.  Name  and  describe  six  of  the  largest  cities 
in  England. 

3.  Name  and  describe  flye  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  France. 

4.  Give  th«  boundaries  of  China,  and  describe 
three  of  its  principal  rivers. 

6.  Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in 
going  from  Chicago  to  Snvastapol  ? 

9.    Describe  six  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Africa. 

?•  Describe  th«  Mississippi  river,  and  name 
three  of  the  largest  eastern  and  three  of  the  larg- 
est western  branches. 

8.  Name  the  States  that  border  on  the  Missis- 
mppi  river. 

9.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  give  the  capitals  of  each. 

10.  Name  five  of  the  largest  mountain  ranges 
fn  Europe. 

K.  B.  Ttt  deseribe  a  river,  state  where  it  rises,  in 
'wlwt  dirsetioii  it  mm,  and  where  it  empties.  To  describe 
a  city  or  town,  state  in  wbioh  of  the  States  or  country  it 
Is  situated,  on  what  waters,  if  any,  and  its  latitude  and 
loagitode. 

HI8T0BT. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  in 
America. 

2.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Pocahontas.' 

3.  Describe  the  first  settlement  in  New  Eng*- 
Innd. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Puritans. 

6.  State  the  principal  events  in  the  settlement 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  give  an  account  of  Boger 
Williams. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Witchcraft  m  New 
England. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  Pequod  War. 

8.  -State  the  causes  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War. 

9.  Describe  the  battle  of  Quebeo  between  Wolfe 
mud  Montcalm. 

10.  Bute  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
give  an  analysis  of  the  principal  events. 

SPELLING. 

Physical,  pellicle,  placable,  docible,  forcible, 
autopsy,  poignancy,  malmsey,  appreciate,  propiti- 
ate, habiliment,  supplement,  vegetate,  cogitate, 
tranquillity,  humility,  debasing,  embracing,  pane- 
gyric, crystallize,  chrysolite,  syllable,  sillabub, 
cylinder,  symmetry,  pursuivant,  permeate,  vervain, 
hirsute,  supercilious,  hemorrhoids,  architrave, 
synecdoche,  blasphemous,  porphyry,  exhilarate, 
scintillate,  sciolist,  equipage,  sacreligious,  amaryl- 
lis,  amphictyonic,  barratry,  colocynth,  diachylon, 
empyreal,  erysipelas,  idibsynocrasy,  ichneumon, 
MfalaTement. 


$f|tlologs. 


OoMMONXOATiONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad* 
dressed  to  Hbnry  Clark,  Fawtucket,  B.  1* 


For  the  Schoolmaster* 
The  Study  of  Words* 

tN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  THE  FIRST. 

On&  cannot  claim  to  have  power  over  language 
who  is  unacquainted  with  words.  His  acquaint- 
ance? ought  to  be  larger  than  he  can  gain  from  the 
best  dictionaries.  This  is  essential,  as  is  also  a 
wide  knowledge  of  books  in  general,  and  of  the 
uses  of  words  that  may  be  understood  by  general 
reading.  iTet  even  this  knowledge  is  meagre.  It 
is  like  the  acquaintance  one  has  with  the  faces  he 
often  meets  in  the  streets,  while  the  criticism  of 
the  passions,  tastes  and  proclivities  of  each  man 
is  somewhat  like  that  knowledge  of  individual 
words  Which  every  one  ought  to  possess  who  pre- 
tends to  wriie  wtill  in  his  own  language. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  better  method  of  coming  to 
a  knowledge  of  words  than  by  studying  them  in 
many  books.  Woi^s  are  marvellously  like  men. 
They  are  affected  by  circumstances,  they  possess 
more  or  less  individuality  as  men  do ;  they  have 
moods,  ate  subject  to  changes,  as  men  often  are ; 
they  belong  to  many  families,  and  these  to  differ- 
ent nations,  each  of  which  possesses  its  peculiari- 
ties. 

This  simile  I  would  use  at  present  more  as  an 
introduction  to  the  matter  which  follows  than  for 
any  deeper  purpose  that  the  reader  might  attri- 
bute to  me.  I  appeal  to  this  resemblance  to  be- 
speak a  favorable  reception  by  him  of  the  method 
of  free  quotation  I  intend  to  employ,  although  at 
some  time,  the  course  I  take  may  approve  the  doc- 
trine more  closely. 

Books  are  accustomed  to  teach  that  we  must  first 
learn  the  origin,  next  the  etymology  and  after- 
wards the  use  of  words  we  study.  BAt  Richard- 
son's Dictionary  will  supply  each  of  these  facts  at 
too  easy  rate.  It  is  altogether  too  ready  to  be 
sought  for  any  other  purpose  than  reference,  yet  I 
question  whether  a  better  medium  is  at  hand  for 
following  out  just  the  course  that  books  indicate. 

When  these  materials  have  been  winnowed  till 
nought  appears  to  him  except  chaff,  a  wide  field 
yet  remains  for  the  ardor  of  an  energetic  laborer. 
He  may  strike  out  boldly;  sure,  though  he  only 
gleans,  of  gathering  not  scantily  where  those  who 
were  bolder  and  stronger  than  he,  have  reaped 
bountifully. 

This,  yet  new  ground  for  future  discoveries,  is 
the  range  of  English  classics,  too  seldom  assigned 
an  excellent  position  by  those  who  would  be  called 
scholars,  and  sometimes  left  entirely  out  of  view 
by  men  from  whom  we  ought  to  expect  broad  scope 
of  thought.      It  is  not  inaocessiblew      Chaaoer, 
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Shakspeare,  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  four  repre- 
sentative authors,  four  favorite  writers,  may  be 
had  at  the  bookstores  or  ordered  from  metropoli- 
tan publishers,  at  a  moderate  pecuniary  cost.  No 
one  knows  who  has  not  already  proved  it,  how 
much  that  is  worth  learning  of  words  may  be 
gained  in  an  observative  reading  of  three  of  these 
books.  They  do  know  that  study  them,  how  often 
in  seeking  for  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  its  uses, 
exquisite  beauties  of  thought,  concealed  before, 
are  all  at  once  exposed  to  sight. 

As  a  child  would  lead  its  playmate  through  the 
fields  in  pursuit  of  the  flowers  he  has  discovered, 
so  would  one  better  qualified  by  his  interest  than 
his  experience  in  the  capacity  of  guide,  lead  thee, 
gentle  reader,  where  strong  men  have  before  trod- 
den, that  he  may  show  thee  some  of  the  beauties 
he  loves  to  contemplate  in  the  flowery  fields  of 
literature. 

Chancer  is  an  old  poet.  He  is  the  Father  of 
IQnglish  poetry.  His  style  is  vigorous,  simple, 
powerful,  yet  adorned  with  true  poetic  graces. 
And  it  is  so  delicately  shadowed  within  the  obscur- 
ity of  an  ancient  dialect  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  is  added  to  bis  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  port's  images.  Oeofirey  (^aucer  lived  four 
hundred  years  ago,  in  England.  His  history  is 
just  a  little  obscure,  his  character  little  known. 
But  his  works  have  existed  from  the  days  of  man- 
uscripts through  three  centuries  of  typography, 
and  they  are  fresh  and  beautiful  to-day. 

Out  of  many  likenesses  such  as  any  attentive 
reader  might  discover  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales,  I  have  selected  a  few  that  seemed  most  fit- 
ted to  my  purpose,  and  of  these  I  notice  first  that 
of  our  modern  word  [real],  between  which  and  our 
modern  word  [royal]  few  will  at  once  perceive  a 
correspondence.  The  latter  evidently  comes  f^om 
[roi],  French,  as  it  is  certainly  applied  to  the  state 
of  kings.  Now  in  the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  where 
I  have  met  [real]  most  frequently,  I  do  not  re- 
member of  having  seen  [royal]  used  at  all,  while 
[real],  with  its  inflections,  supplies  its  place,  and 
indicates  something  of  the  meaning  of  our  own 
[real],  that  is,  —  true  —  not  false  or  specious— 
genuine.  First  of  [real]  I  quote  the  follow:ing 
passages : 

Verse  €076-8,  Canterbury  Tales. 

^*  An  emperoureg  dou^hter  itant  abne ; 
She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hire  mone  j 
O  blood  real,  that  stondeth  in  this  drede, 
Fer  ben  {Far  were]  thy  fSrendes  in  thy  gxete  neda.'' 

6380-3. 

"  For  which  thii  emperour  hath  sent  a«OB 
His  senatour,  with  real  ordinaooe, 
▲nd  other  lordes,  God  wote,  many  on." 

Beally,  realtee,  realler.    6387-8. 

^  This  senatour  repaireth  with  vietoria 
To  Borne  ward,  sayling  AiU  really.** 


Verse  4834-6,  Canterbury  Tales, 

**  The  time  oome  is,  this  olde  Soudanesse 
Ordeined  hath  the  feste  of  which  I  tolde. 
And  to  the  feite  eristen  folk  hem  dresse 
In  general,  ya  bothe  yonge  and  oldo. 
Ther  may  men  feat  and  reaUee  beholde." 

4820-3. 

"  Nought  trow  I,  the  triumph  of  Julius, 
Of  which  that  Lucan  maketh  swiche  a  host, 
Was  recUlcTj  or  more  curious. 
Than  was  th'  assemblee  of  this  blisftil  iMMt.*' 

Is  the  parallel  not  plain  ?  It  must  be  shown,  by 
the  quotations  that  [really,  realtee,  realler]  sire 
identical  in  sense  with  [royally  royalty,  royaler.] 
If  a  reader  be  curious,  he  can  easily  supply  the 
modem  for  the  ancient  forms.  This  identxtj 
throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  latter  group  of 
words,  and  teaches  rulers  that  the  words  which 
express  their  circumstances  have  an  intxinsie 
meaning  beyond  that  expressed  in  their  common 
use.    Yet  how  much  of  royalty  is  truly  real  ? 

There  are  two  quotations  below  wherein  a  word 
seems  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  Frenek,  and 
to  retain  its  French  form.  I  allude  to  pat.  How 
near  is  our  word  pace  to  paa,  and  hew  quickly  mn 
avenue  is  opened  into  pasaoffe,  past,  compost  and 
words  of  like  construction !  A  pace  is  a  step,  a 
compost  is  accomplished  with  a  step,  a  pau  i» 
figuratively  but  a  step  in  breadth,  a  pottage  like- 
wise, yet  the  last  is  suggestive  of  a  fine  figurative 
application,  for  it  means  an  assemblages  of  sen- 
tences that  the  reader  may  con  in  a  short  time,  ae 
if  he  were  stepping  by  them.  A  way  is  impatsa- 
ble  when  it  is  impossible  to  step  through  it.  To 
substantiate  the  foregoing  applications  the  reader 
may  like  to  read  a  quotation  or  two  showing  the 
use  of  pat  in  Chaucer : 

4813-21. 

«  Orst  was  the  presse,  and  ricihe  was  fh'  anay. 
Of  Surricss  and  Bomanes  met  in  fare,  [togethsr.] 


And  to  the  nexte  eitee  ther  beside 
A  tqtU  pat  solempnely  they  ride. 

1889-94. 

"  The  eireuite  a  mile  was  aboute. 
Walled  of  stone  and  diched  all  withoote. 
Bound  waa  the  ihape,  in  manere  of  a  eompss 
Fol  of  degreea,  the  hight  of  aixtypos, 
That  whan  a  man  was  act  on  o  degree 
He  letted  not  his  felaw  for  to  see." 

The  word  so/empneZy^  solemnly— in  the  quota- 
tion just  past,  has  greatly  changed  its  application 
since  Chauoer*S'«-nay,  since  Shakspeare's  time. 
Here  is  Chaucer's  use  of  it  in  another  sense  than 
our  present : 

6110-13. 

**  And  after  thii  Jesui  of  his  mercy 
Made  Alia  wedden  M  tolenpnelif 
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This  holy  wonun,  that  Is  so  bright  and  shene, 
And  thus  hath  Criit  ymade  Custance  a  qaene.*' 

6210-11. 

**  Jankin,  that  was  so  hende  [eonrtoous] 
Hath  wedded  me  with  gret  $olempnUee.** 

*(  Thas  hath  this  pitous  day  a  blisftil  end  ; 
For  every  man,  and  woman,  doth  his  might 
I'his  day  in  mirth  and  rexel  to  dispend, 
Till  on  the  welkin  shone  the  sterres  bright : 
For  more  tol«mpnf6  in  every  mannes  sight 
This  Teste  was,  and  greater  of  coetage, 
Than  was  the  revel  of  hire  mariage." 
For  some  cause,  [solemn]  has  come  to  have  an 
air  of  melancholy,  which  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
possessed  in  the  time  of  a  vrriter  no  older  than 
dhakspeare.    Perhaps  a  quotation  or  two  from  the 
latter  may  not  only  show  the  coincidence  of  this 
word  and  its  inflections  to  the  same  in  the  poet  we 
■tudy  but  may  display  within  a  few  lines  the  extent 
of  the  changes  in  our  language,  between  the  four- 
teenth and  the  seventeenth  centuries. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

CoajootnrM  Bespeotins  the  Form  of  tho 

Vowel  Iietters. 

Whsthba  the  shape  of  all  letters  be  of  pho- 
netic origin  or  not,  we  may  easily  conjecture  that 
of  the  Towels  to  be  so,  since  their  form  is  Tery 
Hke  the  shape  of  the  mouth  while  the  voice  utters 
them. 

This  is  quite  certain  of  [O],  indicated  by  a  curv- 
ed line  the  shape  of  the  mouth  when  the  sound  is 
uttered.  In  Omicron  of  the  Oreek  alphabet,  the 
tongue  is  represented  within  by  a  black  spot  or  a 
bar ;  the  outer  ring,  as  in  our  letter,  presenting  a 
true  outline  of  the  open  mouth.  [O]  is  a  front 
view  of  the  mouth ;  [EJ  is  a  side  or  profile  view, 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  showing  the  position  of 
the  lips  or  teeth ;  the  middle  bar  that  of  the  tongue. 
[I]  an  npright  line,  shows  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
erect,  and  together  with  [A],  is  a  picture,  though 
meagre,  of  the  front.  The  latter,  formed  of  two 
inclined  bars,  for  the  sides  of  an  orifice  widest  at 
its  base,  with  a  horizontal  bar  for  the  tongue,  is 
more  nearly  significant  of  its  sound  when  written 
in  an  old  form,  like  our  manuscript  small  [a]  with 
a  cross  line  half  way  up.  Thus  delineated  it  is  a 
side  view.  In  case  of  [A]  we  consult  forms  early 
known ;  so  in  relation  to  [U],  we  should  consider 
the  simpler  sound,  that  of  the  French  [U].  To 
make  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  mouth 
in  precisely  the  position  marked  out  in  the  form  of 
this  letter,  so  that  its  form  is  naturally  suggested 
by  its  sound. 

Onr  five  vowels  are  evidently  represented  to  the 
«ye  by  the  shape  the  human  mouth  assumes  in 
prono«ncing  them.  This  representation  appears 
to  be  not  merely  accidental,  or  if  accidental*  to  be 
•ingnlarly  correspondent  to  the  position  assum- 
ed by  the  Tocal  organs. 


Agnes  of  Sobrbnto  is  the  title  of  the  New 
Bomance  which  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has 
just  written  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  first 
pages  are  given  in  the  May  number  of  that  work,- 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  story  opens  assures 
us  that  its  publication  wHl  add  to  tiie  already  bril- 
liant reputation  of  this  most  popular  of  American- 
authors. 

The  story  is  one  of  lore  and  duty/ of  joy  and- 
trial.  Its  heroine  is  a  young  girl,  born  in  a  Catho- 
lic country  and  educated  under  the  influence  of' 
Catholic  institutions,  and  in  the  development  of' 
the  plot  the  author  has  sought  to  illustrate  the  in- 
fluences of  that  cree0  upon  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  its  votaries. 

From  the  intense  interest  in  this  subject  which 
has  been  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  entered  so  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the 
political  as  well  as  religious  questions  of  the  time, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mrs.  Stowe*s  elucidation 
of  it,  through  the  medium  of  fictitious  n^rrative,- 
vnll  cause  it  to  be  as  widely  sought  fof  and  as  ea- 
gerly perused  as  her  previous  brilliant  contribu- 
tions to  American  literature  have  been. 


Wb  have  received  the  Semi-Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools.- 
We  regret  being  unable  to  make  some  extracts  at 
length,  as  they  would  tend  to  encourage  us,  se 
well  as  give  some  hints  to  reform.  This  report  is 
brief  yet  conclusive,  very  accurate  in  estimating 
and  presenting  statistics  showing  the  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes,  as  well  as  the  provision 
for  accommodations,  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, and  the  number  of  youth  who  actually  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  public  instruction.  There 
is  a  very  satisfactory  report  given  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  public  which  enjoys  the  ben«^t  of  pub- 
lic, private,  charitable  and  reformatory  education, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Only  six 
hundred  remain  for  whom  no  account  can  be  made. 
The  learned  Superintendent  concludes  that  the 
number  already  growing  up  without  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  is  very  limited.  Can 
this  be  said  of  our  State  or  city  t 
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Schools  in  Bhodb  Island  has  been  printed  in 
a  neat  and  beautiful  form.  It  is  a  worthy  docu- 
ment, and  will  repay  the  perusal  of  all.  We  hope 
to  make  extracts  in  future  at  length.  Our  Com- 
missioner has  faithftilly  discharged  his  onerous 
labors  another  year,  and  under  his  zealous  and  ju- 
dicious efforts,  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  our  school 
system  has  never  presented  so  encouraging  a  pros- 
pect as  at  present.  We  most  earnestly  beg  all 
citizens  who  love  our  rising  generation  and  human- 
ity to  take  hold  and  carry  out  the  wise  recommen- 
dations of  our  excellent  Commissioner.  Bead  his 
introduction  by  all  means. 


IM 
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From  the  Chriitian  Mirror. 
Female  Education. 

The&b  is  no  more  important  question  appertain- 
tng  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  families,  than 
this :  "  How  shall  I  educate  my  daughters  ? 
There  is  none,  perhaps,  more  anxiously  asked  by 
thousands  of  parents,  The  education  of  our  sons, 
even  were  it  allowed  to  be  more  important, — which 
tre  do  not  allow, — ^is  nevertheless  not  attended  with 
the  same  difficulties,  as  is  that  of  our  daughters. 
With  regard  to  our  sons,  whether  we  design  to 
train  them  for  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits, 
or  professional  life,  the  general  course  of  prepara- 
tion seems  to  have  been  somewhat  differently  set 
tied.  The  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  sup- 
posed necessary  in  the  different  employments 
of  men,  seem  to  have  been  established  by  a  sort  of 
general  consent.  Their  education  is  thus  conduct- 
ed with  a  degree  of  method  which  brings  it  to  a 
definite  result.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is 
otherwise  with  our  daughters.  We  are  not  to 
choose  for  them  their  position  and  employments 
in  life.  We  prepare  our  sons  to  go  forth  into  the 
trorld,  according  to  our  own  choice  or  theirs,  with 
«  definite  course  in  view,  as  the  ship-owner  fits  out 
MU  vessel  for  a  particular  port.  He  knows  the 
seas  that  intervene,  the  general  nature  of  the  cur- 
rents, the  winds,  the  climate,  and  the  demands  of 
the  market  to  which  he  destines  his  ship.  Not  so 
with  our  daughters.  They  are  to  leave  us,  it  may 
be,  for  positions  and  pursuits  in  life,  now  little  ap- 
ticipated.  We  send  tliem  forth  like  ships  on  a 
nighty  venture,  we  know  not  over  what  placid  or 
atormy  seas,  we  know  not  what  port  or  clime.  En- 
trusted, perhaps,  to  the  guardianship  of  others, 
and  becoming,  henceforth,  their  wealth  instead  of 
ours,  how  important  that  they  be  laden  with  all 
goodly  treasures ;  and  how  difficult  always  to  de> 
cide  what  those  treasures  would  better  be. 

In  my  remarks  upon  female  education,  I  do  not 
propose  to  treat  of  the  training  of  the  nursery. 
The  foundations,  to  be  sure,  of  the  best  education 
must  be  laid  there.  And  were  my  object  now  a 
different  one,  I  could  not  present  a  more  important 
subject  than  that  of  the  infant's  training. 

With  many  of  our  daughters,  however,  that  point 
is  passed.  Good  or  evil,  they  have  received  their 
early  impressions.  The  passive  period  of  their 
lyouth  is  nearly  gone ;  and  leaving  the  season  of 
■impressions,  they  are  passing  to  the  formation  of 
itheir  active  habits  and  permanent  characters. 

At  this  important  period  of  their  history  it  be- 
comes to  us  who  are  parents  a  question  of  intense 
interest,  how  shall  we  conduct  their  education 
through  these  years  of  their  approximation  to  the 
«ge  and  responsibilities  of  womanhood  ? 

"  The  sphere  of  woman  "  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood te  allow  my  forbearing  any  particular  re- 
marks upon  that  point,  although  its  nature,  im- 
portance and  responsibility  will  be  constantly  im- 1 


Bbothbb  Jo3(athan  Tkatbllixo. — In  a  late 
number  of  Biackwood*t  Magcutine  is  a  racy  sketch 
of  Brother  Jonathan  as  a  traveller.  The  writer, 
evidently  a  traveller  of  genial  spirit  and  quiet  ob* 
servation,  is  speaking  of  individual  and  national 
characteristics.  Of  the  Oermans,  he  says,  they 
travel  much  and  well,  but  they  are  ponderous  in 
research  and  learning,  deep  tn  statistics  and  ana- 
logies, and  care  little  for  the  lighter  touches  which 
brighten  and  shadow  the  life  of  man.  The  Span- 
iard seldom  moves  abroad  except  in  his  own*land. 
The  Russ  travels  luxuriantly  and  diplomatically. 
Luxury  is  his  recreation,  politics  his  study.  The 
Frenchman,  with  his  language  spoken,  his  customs 
and  manners  adopted  by  one-third  of  the  civiliaed 
world,  he  is,  perhaps,  least  of  all  men,  a  cosmo- 
politan—  is  the  least  at  home  among  foreigners — 
he  the  least  comprehends  or  understands  the  char^ 
acter  or  characteristics  of  another  people.  He  is  a 
poor  traveler,  and  a  worse  colonist.  The  American 
is  thus  sketched:  "No  steam  engine  journeys 
more  fiercely,  or  with  more  rapidity,  than  our  kins- 
man across  the  Atlantic.  In  doing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  miles,  a  certain  number  of  museums,  citiss» 


plied.  How,  then,  shall  our  daughters  be  trained 
to  fill  this  sphere  with  the  utmost  success  ?  What 
should  they  become  ?  What  elements  should  be 
wrought  into  their  permanent,  established  charac* 
ters? 

I  find  the  elements  of  such  a  character  as  out 
daughters  should  possess,  finely  suggested  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  king  of  Israel's  prayer* 
*'  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  comer  stones,  po« 
lished  aiter  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

While  firmness  and  solidity  of  character  are  ap- 
propriately indicated  by  the  comer-iUme^  the  graces 
and  adornments  befitting  our  daughters  are  as  tru- 
ly represented  by  its  being  polished  after  the  simi- 
litude of  a  palace. 

I  shall  hold  no  controversy  with  those  who  deny 
that  the  female  character  should  combine  both  the 
elements  of  solidity  and  grace.  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy, on  the  one  hand,  with  those  who  would  secure 
to  their  daughters  merely  the  accomplishments  of 
character;  hardly  less,  on  the  other,  with  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  substantial  elements 
only. 

I  believe  alike  in  the  firm  foundation  and  the 
graceful  super nnicture.  In  every  part  I  would 
have  at  once  the  strength  of  marble  and  its  polish- 
ed beauty. 

If  the  everlasting  hills,  in  their  granite  strength, 
are  crowned  with  waving  and  graceful  forests,  —if 
the  solid  earth  is  adorned  with  all  hues  of  beauty 
and  all  symmetric  forms, — where  is  the  analogy 
th^t  shall  teach  us  to  discard  Arom  the  human  char- 
acter, especially  from  that  of  woman,  the  element 
either  of  strength  or  grace  ? 

Such,  then,  being  the  character  demanded,  what 
education  shall  best  secure  it  ?  ▲  pabbnt. 
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riTers,  ruins,  mountains,  churches,  in  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  or  months,  he  whips  the  whole 
world.  His  success  in  Checking  tavern  bills,  the 
skill  with  which  he  manages  guides  and  post-boys, 
the  energy  with  which  he  surmounts  difficulties, 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  writes  himself  eve- 
ry day  a  V.  S.  citisen,  are  truly  wonderful.  His 
feet  are  untiring,  his  will  unrelaxing  —  yet  we  can- 
not hold  out  to  him  the  hand  of  fellowship,  or  re- 
eognize  in  him  the  true  spirit  of  travel.  He  is  a 
smart  traveller,  a  regular  go-ahead ;  but  we  find 
in  his  tracks  little  of  the  sentiment,  the  taste,  or 
the  heartfulness  which  are  essentials  of  the  gen- 
tleman." 


and  I  could  at  the  moment  have  hurled  the  book 
into  the  fire.  The  worse,  however,  I  thought  of 
myself  the  better  I  thought  of  my  backward  schol- 
ars. I  was  cured  of  my  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions, and  became  in  future  doubly  patient  and  for- 
bearing. In  teaching  youth,  remember  that  yon 
once  were  young,  and  in  reproving  their  youthful 
errors  endeavor  to  call  to  mind  your  own." 


Boston,  May  20th,  1861. 
3b  the  Editors  of  the  R.  /.  Schoolmaster : 

Permit  me  to  say  to  your  readers  that  we  are 
making  the  most  complete  preparations  for  the 
Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Education,  to  open 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  of  this  year. 

In  this  Institute  we  shall  prepare  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  teach  Gymnastics  in  the  most  thor- 
ough and  scientific  manner.  The  course  will  con- 
sist of  one  hundred  and  eight  lessons  in  Oymastics, 
and  a  thorough  course  of  lectures  upon  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Gymnastics  by  four  able 
professors. 

Those  who  cannot  attend  a  full  course  on  the 
first  visit  ean  finish  at  another  time. 

Let  all  who  desire  to  know  the  detail  of  our  plan 
«end  for  a  circular,  enclosing  a  stamp. 

Please  address  to  your  obedient  servant, 

Dio  Lewis. 


Wi  would  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
that  enteprising  manufacturer  of  School  Furniture, 
Mr.  Jeseph  L.  Ross.  His  long  experience  and  in- 
creasing facilities  for  this  work  have  already 
gained  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  in  that 
branch  of  labor.  We  have  used  his  furniture  for 
years  and  ean  say  unhesitatingly  that  he  leads  all 
others  in  beauty  of  design  snd  finish.  He  has 
lately  furnished  several  houses  in  Pawtucket, 
which  we  hope  will  be  examined  by  builders  before 
going  elsewhere  to  be  supplied. 


"I  WAS  Once  TouKO.~It  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  all  who  are  engaged  in  giving  instruction  to 
young  people,  frequently  to  call  to  mind  what  they 
were  themselves  whe*  young.  This  practice  is 
one  which  is  most  likely  to  impart  patience  and 
forbearance,  and  to  correct  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions. At  one  period  of  my  life,  when  instructing 
^wo  or  three  young  people  to  write,  1  found  them, 
as  I  thought,  unusually  stupid.  I  happened  about 
this  time  to  look  over  the  contents  of  an  old  copy- 
book written  by  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  thick 
nxHStrokes,  the  crooked  down-strokes,  the  awk 
ward  joining  of  the  letters,  and  the  blots  in  the 
book,  made  me  completely  ashamed  of  myself; 


Aoquaintanoe  with  the  Eminent. 

8oiCE  men  are  acquainted  with  a  good  many 
books ;  others  with  a  good  many  wealthy  people. 
But  intercourse  with  the  latter  does  not  make  them 
rich,  and  familiarity  with  the  former  does  not  make 
them  scholars.  Extensive  and  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  mankind  has  few  advantages  for  the 
man  of  thought.  Access  is  not  thus  to  be  obtain- 
ed to  what  is  most  valuable  in  others.  Better  fbr 
the  studious,  thinking  man  to  be  much  alone,  cul- 
tivating the  acquaintance  with  the  insides  of  good 
books  and  himself,  than  with  the  outsides  of  other 
people,  however  eminent. 

No  men.  although  called  great,  are  so  fuH  of 
pearls  of  thought,  as  to  run  over  in  the  presence 
of  ordinary  company.  To  be  admitted  into  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  those  who  are  largely  ac- 
complished in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  books 
and  things,  is  indeed  an  inestimable  privilege. 
Transmitted  property  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  intellect  and  information,  which  comes  spon- 
taneously without  any  effort,  by  inheritance  from 
parents  of  broad  and  finished  education.  What 
privilege  equals  that  of  possessing  a  private  key 
in  earlf  youth  to  the  library  of  one  eminent  fbr  ta- 
lent, scholarship,  or  professional  learning  !  Equal- 
lity  is  not  more  to  be  prized,  as  the  privilege  to  be 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  the  good  man  ere  he 
meets  his  fate,  as  well  as  where  he  meets  it. 

The  privation  most  to  be  lamented  is  not  only 
the  want  of  formal  instruction  in  early  life,  but 
also  that  of  daily  and  hourly  conversation  with 
friends  of  solid  and  deep  information  on  subjects. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  which  can  never  be  obtained 
from  books,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  progress. 
When  this  is  attained  with  facility,  by  the  way  as 
it  were,  advancement  is  rapid  and  easy.  When 
not  thus  acquired,  these  things  so  necessary  to  be 
known,  become  serious  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
the  solitary  student,  which  a  few  seasonable  hints 
from  a  learned  friend  would  have  immediately  re- 
moved, if  he  could  have  come  by  such. 

An  acquaintance  like  that  with  the  great  and 
learned  is  of  inapproachable  value,  of  which  one 
has  a  right  to  be  proud.  But  the  sight  of  a  phi- 
losopher or  sage,  or  even  a  frequent  position  by 
his  side,  will  not  impart  any  of  his  knowledge  or 
virtue.  One  cannot  get  either  by  absorption. 
There  are  many  who  revolve  through  life  on  the 
outside  of  intellectual  society,  but  never  have  ac- 
cess to  its  esoteric  privileges.      They  koow  po 
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more  of  men  of  note  than  travellers  who  visit  for- 
eign countries  and  never  see  parlors,  do  of  its  pri- 
'Vate  mansions  and  domestic  life.  It  is  a  very  petty 
and  contemptible  ambition  to  know  just  enough  of 
such  men  as  to  enable  one  to  boast  of  their  ae- 
quaintance.  Generally  speaking,  the  best  know- 
ledge of  a  distinguished  orator,  for  example,  may 
be  got  from  studying  his  speeches ;  of  a  poet,  by 
reading  his  poems ;  of  an  author,  by  familiarity 
with  his  works,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  greatest 
.advantage  of  which  they  can  be  to  us,  unless  their 
friendship  and  intimacy  may  be  granted ;  for  that 
is  the  greatest  benefit  of  all.  This  great  preroga- 
tive is  reserved,  however,  to  a  few,  and  commonly 
to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it  by  a  fair  ex- 
change of  gifts.  To  consort  with  princes,  one 
must  be  a  prince;  to  have  intercourse  with  a  shop- 
keeper to  any  purpose,  you  must  have  change  in 
your  pocket  to  balance  against  his  goods ;  and  to 
be  admitted  to  the  conversation  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing, one  must  have  both  in  some  respectable  de- 
gree.'^Exchanpe, 


Thb  Sweabbb  Bebttkbd. — On  a  certain  occa- 
sion. General  Washington  invited  a  number  of  his 
fellow  officers  to  dine  with  him.  While  at  the  ta- 
ble, one  of  them  uttered  an  oath.  The  General 
dropped  his  knife  and  fork  in  a  moment,  and  in 
his  deep  undertone  and  characteristic  dignity  and 
deliberation  said,  **  I  thought  that  we  all  supposed 
ourselves  ffentlemen.*  He  then  resumed  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  went  on  as  before.  The  remark 
struck  like  an  electric  shock,  and,  as  was  intended, 
4id  execution,  as  his  remarks,  in  such  cases,  were 
very  apt  to  do.  No  person  swore  at  the  table  after 
that.  And  after  dinner  the  officer  referred  to  re- 
marked to  his  companion,  that  if  the  General  had 
struck  him  over  the  head  with  his  sword,  he  could 
have  borne  it ;  but  the  home  thrust  which  he  gave 
him  was  too  much  — it  was  too  much  for  a  gentle- 
man. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  too 
much  for  any  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  gentleman. 
— Db.  Edwards. 


An  Old  Man's  Sbcbbt.— An  Italian  bishop 
struggled  through  great  difficulties  without  repin- 
ing, and  met  with  much  opposition  without  be- 
traying the  least  impatience.  An  intimate  friend 
of  his,  who  highly  admired  those  virtues  which  he 
thought  impossible  to  imitate,  one  day  asked  the 
bishop  if  he  could  communicate  his  secret  of  being 
always  easy. 

"  Yes,"  resdied  the  old  man,  "  I  can  teach  my 
«ecret  with  great  facility;  it  consists  of  nothing 
more  than  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes." 

His  friend  begged  him  to  explain  himself. 

"  Most  willingly,"  returned  the  bishop.  "  In 
whatever  state  I  am,  I,  first  of  all,  look  up  to  hea- 
ven, and  remember  that  my  principal  business  is 
to  get  there.  I  then  look  down  on  the  earth,  and 
call  to  mind  how  ^piall  a  space  X  shall  occupy  in  it 


when  I  come  to  be  interred ;  I  then  look  abroad 
on  the  world,  and  observe  what  multitudes  there 
are  in  all  respects  more*  unhappy  than  myselil 
Thus  I  learn  where  true  happiness  is  placed,  where 
all  our  cares  must  end ;  and  how  little  reason  I 
have  to  repine  or  complain." 


Water  is  the  blood  and  chyle  of  this  crusted 
globe ;  without  water  there  would  be  no  life,  as  we 
understand  the  term — no  sUr  and  bustle.  "Death 
would  reign  everywhere,  silenoe  and  stillness  would 
have  taken  the  place  of  that  universal  movement 
which  now  characterizes  our  earth.  The  face  of 
nature  would  present  a  dreary  blank,  in  which  the 
intensest  glare  of  sunshine  would  alternate  with 
the  intensest  blackness  of  perfect  night."  One  of 
the  agents  concerned  in  the  transformation  con- 
tinually going  on  in  our  earth,  the  first  place  must 
be  assigned  to  water.  Magnetism,  central  heat  — 
if  there  be  such  a  power — the  earthquake  and  the 
volcano,  play  their  parts  ;  but  one  far  infierior  to- 
that  efiected  by  this  mighty  flmd,  without  the  aid 
of  which  the  earth  would  be  no  better  fitted  lor  the 
home  of  animated  beings  than  in  the  days  when^ 
a  boundless  waste  of  rocks,  glowing  like  a  furnace, 
it  swept  through  the  cold  and  silent  fields  of  ether^ 
— Pittsburg  Educator. 


What  a  Good  Periodical  may  Do.— Show  at 
an  intelligent  family  of  boys  and  girls,  and  we 
shall  show  you  a  family  whore  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals are  plentifuL  Nobody  who  has  been  with- 
out these  silent  private  tutors  can  know  their  edu- 
cating power  for  good  or  evU.  Have  you  never 
thought  of  the  innumerable  topics  of  discussion, 
which  they  suggest  at  the  breakfast-table,  the  im-> 
portant  public  measures  with  which,  thus  early, 
our  children  become  familiarly  acquainted ;  great 
philanthropic  questions  of  the  day,  to  which  sms- 
consciously  their  attention  is  awakened,  and  tke 
general  spirit  of  intelligence  which  is  evoked  by 
these  quiet  visitors  ?  Anything  that  makes  home 
pleasant,  cheerful  and  chatty,  thins  the  haunts  of 
vice,  and  the  thousand  and  one  avenues  of  tempta- 
tion should  certainly  be  regarded,  when  we  eoii- 
sider  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  as  a 
great  moral  and  social  blessing. — ^Emfbson. 


Pboblem. — ^A  traveller  who  was  going  west  at  the 
rate  of  6  miles  an  hour,  observed  that  the  wind 
struck  him  from  the  northwest ;  but  when  he  stop-  ^ 
ped  that  it  actually  came  from  a  point  ten  degrees 
more  to  the  north :  What  was  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  ?  —  Ohio  Journal  of  Progress, 


As  frost  to  the  bud,  and  blight  to  the  blossom, 
even  such  is  self-interest  to  friendship  ;  for  confi- 
dence cannot  dwell  where  selfishness  is  porter  at 
the  gate. 


We  do  not  want  precepts  so  much  as  pattens. 


%\lt  '§,.  |.  §jtl]00lmasler. 
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For  the  Sohoolmaiter. 
<•  Bminently  Practical." 

Wb  know  not  from  what  sacred  Bcripture  this 
text  was  orginallyborrowed,  or  what  mark  of 
inspiration  it  reveals  to  our  modem  seers.  As 
an  adjective  element,  it  suits  with  wonderful 
readiness  every  need  for  such  element,  whenever 
any  lecture,  article  or  new  method,  proposed  by 
teacher  or  other  officer  of  education,  is  to  be 
commended  in  editorial  puff.  That  adverb  and 
that  adjective  seem  to  be  united  in  a  strange 
sort  of  brotherhood.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
how,  in  some  brains,  they  invariably  fraternize. 
But,  though  the  coin  is  current,  we  question  its 
purity  :.  nay,  —  we  have,  for  some  time,  thought 
and  acted  on  the  conviction  that  it  is  very  base. 

PracticcU  now  no  longer  means  capable  of  be- 
ing reduced  to  practice,  but  that  which  ia  in 
practice.  When  uttered  by  a  New  England 
teacher,  the  word  may  usually  be  observed  to 
refer  to  the  city  of  Boston,  whose  schools  of 
eight-hundred  or  a  thousand  pupils,  and  the 
fabulous  salaries  of  its  teachers,  form  the  ulti- 
ma Thule  of  his  practical  imagination.  What 
Boston  does  is  the  measure  of  what  can  be  done. 
This  is  the  Mecca  to  which  the  heathen  school- 
master turns  his  face,  and  makes  his  pilgrimages. 
It  is  strange,  how  much  a  teacher  always  knows 
after  he  has  walked  over  a  few  of  those  five 
story  buildings,  and  talked  with  some  of  the 
two- thousand- dollar  men.  Eminently  practical 
means  eminently  now  in  practice  in  the  grandest 
and  best-paying  schools  of  which  we  can  hear. 
Thus  do  we  ignore  the  possible. 

Though  I  have  no  assistant  in  my  school,  I 
perceive  that  it  is  taught  by  two  teachers.  There 
ifl  the  dLsciplinarian,  with  scowl  and  frown  — 


such  as  can.  on  occasion,  be  forced  to  duty  — 
with  attentive  ear  and  firm,  objurgatory  voice, 
cards  of  censure  or  of  approbation  in  one  hand, 
and  tinkling  bell  in  the  other,  report-books  open 
before  him,  Institute-circular  and  package  of 
compositions  in  front  pocket,  and  Schoolmaster 
behind,  helping  to  push  onward  the  unwieldy 
Cause  of  Education,  —  a  denaturalized,  distort- 
ed, unseemly  creature,  good  for  nothing  except 
so  far  as  he  can  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  teacher,  who  is  quite  another  person.  To 
distinguish  these  by  name,  —  this  receiver  of 
quarterly  payments  and  writer  of  occasional  ar- 
ticles is  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  other  is  the 
educator.  These  are  not  body  and  soul,  but  the 
two  parts  of  our  dual  nature.  •«  Every  person- 
ality," say's  a  deep  philosopher,  "  divides  itself 
into  a  teacher  and  his  pupil."  Thus  is  my 
school  taught  by  a  principal  and  a  subordinate, 
of  whom  only  the  latter  is  catalogued,  criticised, 
paid  and  promoted.  If  the  former  could  only 
be  induced  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
school- committee,  to  times  and  modes,  as  well 
as  the  latter  can  and  does,  then  might  some 
worthy  teaching  be  seen  in  my  room.  But  this 
principal  is  often  late  at  school,  or  even  absent 
for  days  together,  and  it  is  only  when  he  comes 
in  that  the  boys  really  learn  anything,  for  in 
these  happy  seasons  lessons  are  suspended  and 
the  teaching  becomes  natural. 

Unshackled  by  written-examination  tariffs, 
and  the  absurd  notion  of  measuring  young 
minds  with  decimals  ;  —  confronting  character 
with  character ;  —  striving,  not  to  produce  re- 
sults visible  to  committees,  but  to  make  the  day 
rich ;  —  thus  does  the  genuine  educator  endea- 
vor to  fulfill  his  high  function.  Our  heart  beats 
quicker,  and  our  bearing  becomes  nior?  erect, 
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when  this  master  touches  a  key  of  our  school 
music.  The  children  know  him,  and  reflect  him 
from  their  eyes  before  you  are  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence. His  action  is  direct  and  whole ;  but  that 
of  his  subordinate  works  through  lessons  on 
faculties.  It  is  not  he,  but  the  schoolmaster, 
that  drills ;  he  imparts,  not  knowledge,  but 
himself. 

Recognizing  this  duality,  —  the  better  nature, 
or  ideal,  —  we  may  come  to  some  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  sense  of  |he  much-injured  word, 
practical.  We  have  named  the  two  sides  of  our 
double  consciousness,  in  schoolmaster  style, 
principal  and  subordinate.  The  one  is  guide : 
the  other  is  follower.  The  one  is  strong  in  its 
own  purity :  the  other  in  obedience.  That  is 
the  best  person  who  best  realizes  his  ideal ;  — 
that  is,  in  whom  the  better  nature  bears  com- 
pletest  sway.  When  that  which  floats  by  us  at 
rare  moments  as  yislon  becomes  uttered  in  ac- 
tion, it  is  then  practice,  and  its  practicalness  Las 
been  demonstrated. 

Who,  then,  is  authorized  to  pronounce  my 
idea  either  practical  or  visionary  ?  I  will  try, 
myself,  with  such  persistence  as  I  am  able,  and 
then  not  decide  against  it,  but  hope  and  believe. 
We  have  learned  to  estimate  a  discourse  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  **  eminent  practicalness, 
When  the  heavy  dignitary  pronounces  our  plans 
impracticable,  we  begin  to  indulge  hope.  Of 
persons  who  maintain  into  middle  age  a  marked 
subordination  of  the  actual  to  the  ideal,  but 
very  few  are  found  in  this  our  office-seeking 
profession.  The  rule  should  be  this :  —  That  is 
to  me  practical,  in  which  I  believe.  I  will  not 
be  the  compliant  fool  to  acknowledge  any  im 
portance  to  me  in  an  institute  vote,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  a  timid  dignitary.  The  men  whom  I 
despise  are  those  who,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, check  my  enthusiasm.  In  so  far  as  you 
impose  on  my  ardor  the  laws  of  your  conserva- 
tism, you  are  to  me  bad  company,  whatever 
your  age,  avoirdupois  weight,  office  or  title. 
You  shall  never  warp  me  from  my  faith  till  I 
am  also  timid  and  unbelieving. 

We  regard  a  proper  understanding  of  this 
word  practical  as  very  essential  to  the  right  cul- 
ture, in  some  important  aspects,  of  the  charac- 
ter. What  can  you  do,  my  brother?  What 
can  you  sow  that  shall  bud  ?  Will  you  accept 
the  public  voice  of  our  profession,  and  so  with- 
hold your  hand?  Who  may  decide  whether 
your  most  visionary  scheme  is  feasible  ? 

A  short  experience  as  teacher  is  sufficient  to 
P(>9vmQe  the  yQung  man  that  his  worst  enemies 


are  the  mpn  of  more  experience  in  the  work 
than  himself,  who,  both  by  example  and  by  pre- 
cept, inculcate  low  aims,  because  they  no  more 
believe  in  high  ones.  I  hate  educational  con- 
servatism, because  I  have  observed  that  it  means 
conservatism  of  place  and  salary.  Are  we  para- 
sites, and  of  double  speech,  to  serve  the  men  of 
influence  ?  It  has  been  said  of  men  in  import- 
ant station,  that  they  should  be  respected  for 
their  office'  sake.  I  ignore  the  duty.  You  are 
respectable  to  me  according  as  you  possess  char- 
acter and  will.  Perhaps  the  good-will,  even  of 
a  dog,  is  better  than  his  ill-will.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  good- will,  of  man  or  angel,  is  worth 
a  hypocritical|fict.  We  have  to  learn  virtue  by 
observing  its  opposite  in  our  superiors.  What 
if  in  ourselves  is  some  original  force  that  seeks 
its  own  odd  utterance.  A  man's  peculiarities 
are  his  only  property ;  —  his  only  reality.  It 
was  soundest  and  deepest  advice  that  Emerson 
gave  to  a  meeting  of  teachers ;  —  That  they 
should  teach  with  whatever  they  have  of  eccen- 
tric and  peculiar.  We  talk  of  methods  and  sys- 
tems, but  there  are  only  men. 

Whenever,  journeying  in  August  -  leisure 
through  our  beloved  New  England,  we  shall 
meet  the  Bernard  Langdon  for  whom  we  are 
impatiently  waiting,  we  will  give  him  such  wide 
admission  as  we  never  yet  did  to  fellow  in  this 
profession.  The  Helen  Barleys  are  somewhat 
less  rare,  but  consider  if  you  can  count  two 
such.  But  we  find  Silas  Peckham  scheming  at 
every  comer,  —  officious,  too,  if  we  are  a  trus- 
tee, to  make  himself  agreeable.  Of  the  three, 
Mr.  Peckham  holds  the  most  eminently  practi- 
cal views  of  education. 

The  practical  way  of  dealing  with  a  pupil  is 
to  get  the  utmost  possible  out  of  him.  Honor 
and  (ame  he  will  confer,  if  he  is  docile  and  in- 
telligent ;  but  if  you  can  sell  him  a  few  books 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  so  get  half  a 
dollar,  your  success  will  be  signal.  Of  course 
you  will  thus  let  him  see  your  love  of  the  dol- 
lar ;  —  but  remember  that  this  love  holds  a  high 
place  among  the  qualifications  for  obtaining 
good  results. 

It  was  with  a  glow  and  a  quicker  pulse,  that 
we  read  in  Baumer  a  simple  trait  of  the  great 
German  philologist  and  Homeric  scholar:  — 
•«  Wolf  could  justly  say,  he  was  free  from  « or- 
dinary views.'  A  man  who  gave  up  his  recto- 
rate  at  Osterode,  which  brought  him  seven  hun- 
dred thalers,  and  at  the  same  time  refused  a 
call  to  Gera,  where  one  thousand  thalers  were 
offered  him,  and  then  accepted  the  profisfsor- 
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ship  at  Halle,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
thalers,  must  certainly  have  been  actuated,  not 
by  avarice,  but  by  a  nobler  motive.  And  just 
as  little  was  he  influenced  by  vanity.  As  teach- 
er, he  sought  the  *  just  reward/  and  was  «  not 
the  tinkling  fool/  to  direct  his  *  instruction 
more  to  the  ear  than  to  the  understanding.' 
There  was  in  him  such  an  extraordinary  mea* 
sure  of  sturdiest  sense  and  genial  solidity,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  such  ostentation.  An  in- 
trinsically rich  man  falls  not  into  counterfeit- 

lAg. 

When  the  word  practical  confines  itself  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  particular  branches,  its 
moral  bearing  becomes  more  remote.  Still,  even 
here,  no  dictum  of  practicalness  should  be  ac- 
cepted. The  genuine,  not  the  improvised,  ex- 
perience of  another,  is  worth  much  as  incentive 
and  illustration.  I  receive  new  light ;  but  I 
must  see  how  with  me,  too,  it  will  work.  Then 
I  get  a  back-ground  of  my  own,  against  which 
my  thought  begins  to  assume  firm  relief.  That 
only  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  as  impractical, 
which  is  hazy,  half,  and  insincere.  It  is  high 
blasphemy  to  ridicule  an  enthusiastic  man.  His 
presence  is  sacred ;  but  that  of  the  conservative 
is  polluted.  Of  all  the  men  of  our  calling,  I 
love  and  honor  most  highly  one  who  was  once, 
as  an  innovator  in  grammar,  hissed  and  hooted 
from  a  meeting  of  Rhode  Island  teachers  and 
conservative  officials.  It  occurred  years  ago, 
but  he  remembers  the  honor.  Such  valuable 
experience  with  mobs  is  rare. 

The  theoriat  seems,  of  late,  in  the  esteem  of 
teachers,  to  have  fallen  deep  into  disrepute. 
There  appears,  too,  to  be  some  good  reason  for 
this  state  ot  things.  That  lank,  hard-faced 
man,  who  is  known  to  have  in  his  travelling-bag 
A  dozen  lectures,  averaging  two  hours  in  length, 
—  who,  like  a  hungry  camp-sutler,  trails  after 
institutes,  ready,  for  five  dollars,  to  mount  the 
rostrum,  and  utter  forth  to  simple  teachers  end- 
less verbiage  of  **  solemn  duty,"  **  sacred  re- 
sponsibility," **  noble  calling,"  *•  cause  of  edu- 
cation,"— this  hollow  talker  has  usurped  the 
name  oi  theorist.  May  this  whole  species  of 
theorizing  be  catalogued,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
under  the  head  of  cant.  The  true  theorist  is 
he  who  sees  the  clearest  the  possibilities  of  ed- 
ucation. He  is  therefore  a  genial  man.  In  so 
far  as  school-keeping  is  a  mere  knack  it  re- 
quires no  faith,  no  geniality.  But  education  is- 
a  higher  topic,  for  which  self-trust  and  invinci- 
ble perseverance  are  the  most  excellent  qualifl- 
cationa. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  City  by  the  Sea. 

Oh,  city  by  the  sea  ! 

What  do  thy  dark  waves  say, 

Of  those  who  sought  the  distant  peas, 

From  out  thy  harbor  bay  ? 

Oh  I  sea-girt  shore  ! 

From  out  thy  harbor  bay  ! 

One  little  year  ago, 

It  seemeth  three  to-day, 

I  saw  the  ship  that  bore  you  hence. 

Sail  down  the  harbor  bay. 

Sweet  friend ! 

Sail  down  the  harbor  bay. 

The  blue  waves  murmured  low 

Of  sunny  isles  afar  ! 

I  only  heard  your  last  good  bye 

Swell  o'er  the  harbor  bar ; 

Sweet  friend ! 

Swell  o*er  the  harbor  bar. 

God  keep  the  sailor's  soul 

Pure  as  the  sunlit  sea. 

He  who  can  calm  the  ocean's  wrath. 

Will  surely  care  for  thee, 

My  friend  ! 

Will  surely  care  for  thee. 

Remember  us,  oh !  Lord, 
That  in  life's  dusky  even 
Together  we  may  cross  the  bar 
Into  the  port  of  Heaven, 
Dtor  Lord! 
Into  the  port  of  Heavan. 


The  newspapers  sometimes  present  us  remark- 
able items.  A  Columbus  paper,  in  its  account 
of  the  Perry  celebration  at  Cleveland,  says, 
«» the  procession  was  very  fine,  and  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  as  was  also  the  prayer  of  Dr. 
Perry,  the  chaplain." 

A  Canada  paper  reports  one  of  the  Provincial 
mayors,  in  his  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  follows :  **  In  addition  to  this,  his  worship 
had  to  say  that  a  procession  of  Orangemen,  with 
dress  or  badges  half  a  mile  long,  was  awaiting 
his  royal  highness  at  the  landing-place." 

A  Boston  paper  puts  in  the  hands  of  each  of 
the  soldiers  in  a  certain  Georgia  fort,  «  a  breech- 
loading  carbine,  throwing,  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  marksman,  sixteen  rifle  balls  a  minute,  a 
Coifs  revolver  and  a  sabre." 


An  applicant  for  a  license  to  teach,  in  Ohio, 
defined  p6dagogu$ :  «  An  unruly  person ;  one 
who  thinks  too  much  of  himself."  We  hope  he 
did  not  receive  the  certificate,  lest  he  might  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  hare  Terified  hia  definition. 
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From  St.  JamM'  Magazloe  for  Msy. 
The  Baffged  Sohools  of  Bngland. 

[    THB   EXTENT   OF   THEIR   OPERATIONS. 

The  Bagged  School  movement  i§  one  the  great- 
ness and  importance  of  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  overrate  ;  our  highest  admuration  and  praise 
are  due  to  the  beneyolenoe  of  the  noble  mind 
that  suggested,  promoted  and  carried  it  out,  with 
such  unexampled  success,  amidst  the  most  over- 
whelming difficulties.  What  would  our  ances- 
tors say,  if  they  were  to  find  us  educating  with 
tenderness  and  care  the  outcast  and  forlorn,  the 
desolate,  the  neglected  and  destitute  children 
with  whom  our  cities  and  towns  abound — the 
very  lowest  grades  of  society,  the  ragged,  tattered 
and  filthy  urchins,  boys  and  girls,  who  pour  lorth 
in  swarms  from  our  crowded  courts,  lanes  and  al- 
leys, covered  with  vermm,  emaciated  with  dia- 
ease  and  starvation,  blaspheming,  swearing  and 
pilfering  all  that  comes  before  them~the  com- 
panions of  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  ?  This 
great  movement  commends  itself  to  our  symna- 
thy  and  support  at  all  times,  and  he  whose  heart 
gives  no  response  to  such  a  work  must  be  callous 
indeed  to  the  best  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  in- 
sensible to  the  strongest  appeals  of  Christianity 
and  philanthropy. 

The  advantages  which  society  has  reaped  from 
the  establishment  of  these  schools  are  so  great 
that  new  ones  are  being  opened  daily  all  over  the 
country.  Let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in  Lon- 
don alone.  Here  are  155  ragged  schools  and  15 
refuges,  with  morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
Sabbath  schools,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
about  26,400  scholars.  There  are  146  week-day 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  15,457. 
There  are  200  week-night  schools,  averaging  over 
9400,  and  there  are  99  industrial  classes,  averag- 
ing close  upon  8750  scholars.  There  are  over 
4800  voluntary  teachers,  132  who  were  formerly 
scholars  in  ragged  schools,  and  416  paid  teach- 
ers. The  income  is  £29,280,  and  the  expenses 
are  £29,252.  We  add,  with  regret,  that  there  is 
a  debt  of  £2122.  834  boys  and  652  girls  have 
been  sent  to  situations  from  these  schools.  76 
penny  banks  are  connected  with  them,  in  which 
25,687  depositors  have  deposited  £8888  ;  and 
there  are  fifty  dothmg  clubs,  to  which  the  schol- 
ars and  their  friends  have  subscribed  £592. 
.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  are 
facts  that  require  no  comment  Equally  credita- 
ble to  the  noble  and  good  man  at  the  head  of  this 
great  social  movement,  and  to  those  united  with 
him  in  raising  the  large  sums  required  to  carry 
out  the  gigantic  work  of  teaching  so  vast  a  num- 


ber of  human  beings,  as  they  are  also  to  the 
scholars  themselves. 

One  word  as  to  the  title  of  these  schools^ 
which  admirably  conveys  the  idea  intended.  But 
it  engenders  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars  feelings 
of  degradation.  It  keeps  continually  before  their 
eyes  their  destitute  and  forlorn  condition.  It 
subdues  those  sentiments  of  self  respect  and 
self-reliance  which  it  is  so  essential  to  cultivate 
amongst  the  poor.  It  tends  to  make  them  dis- 
contented with  their  station,  and  induces  them 
to  believe  that  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at 
them  as  mere  outcasts  of  society.  It  encourages 
those  ideas  that  are  familiar  to  all  those  who  re- 
member the  old  charity  schodls,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, were  dignified  with  the  high  sounding 
appellation  of  "  paro^;bial."  The  same  ideas 
that  now  cause  the  widowed  mother  to  hesitate 
before  she  accepts  a  presentation  for  her  boy  or 
girl  to  a  school  where  they  will  be  marked  by 
the  dress  of  an  old-fashioned  cap  and  fustisn 
gown,  will  prevent  children,  so  distinguished, 
from  entering  &miliarly  into  the  play  and  amuse- 
ments of  their  fellows.  The  true  mode  of  do- 
ing charity  is  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings,  or, 
it  may  be,  the  prejudices,  of  the  recipient.  And 
can  we  say  that  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  the 
poor  honest  boy  or  girl,  whose  clothing  is  no  in- 
dex to  the  workings  of  their  little  hearts,  are  not 
wounded,  when  meeting  their  playfellows  on  the 
way  to  the  dignified  "  national"  or  "parochial" 
school,  they  recollect  that  they  are  the  scholars 
of  a  **  Ragged  School."  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 
inaugural  address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  So* 
ciety  for  Promoting  Social  Science,  suggested  an 
appropriate  name  for  them.  The  idea  is  of  a 
practical  nature.  His  lordship  says  that  '*  educa- 
tion, to  be  beneficial,  should  be  combined  with 
practical  mdustry."  If  this  element  is  imported 
into  the  ragged  schools — if  the  scholars  are 
taught  practically  the  elements  or  first  principles 
of  the  trades  or  occupations  they  are  to  follow, 
the  ragged  schools  may  very  appropriately  be 
designated  "industrial  schools."  Indeed,  we 
find,  on  looking  over  the  summary  of  the  Lon- 
don ragged  schools,  that  this  element  has  been 
imported  into  some  of  them,  and  that  the  classes 
are  very  well  attended,  particularly  by  girls. 

There  has  been  considerable  argument  among 
grammarians  in  regard  to  the  expressions  '•  first 
two  "  and  ♦*  two  first,**  Pat,  in  the  following, 
seems  to  have  settled  the  matter  by  a  very  hap- 
py compromise.  «•  Och  !  an'  what's  yer  honor 
goin*  to  give,  seein'  as  it's  myself  that  has  saved 
yer  house  ? "  ••  How  so,  Pat  ? "  ««  An*  sure, 
when  it  cotched  afire,  wasn't  I  the  second  that 
hollered  first  ? " 
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From  the  Connectleat  Common  School  Journal. 
The  Teacher^  True  Mission. 

It  18  well  known,  by  all  familiar  with  our 
schools,  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  en- 
gage in  teaching  fail  of  success,  —  and,  either 
continuH  in  the  work,  adding  failure  to  failure, 
or,  better  for  all  concerned,  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  some  other  calling.  The  business  of 
teaching  is  too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
too  important  in  its  intended  results  to  be  en- 
gaged in  by  incompetent  persons.  It  should 
therefore  be  the  aim  of  all  true  friends  of  edu- 
eation  to  search  out  and  remove  all  causes  of 
lidlure,  and  open  the  way  to  higher  and  more 
certain  success.  We  believe  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  primary  cause  of  failure  is  a  want 
of  apprecii^tion  of  the  true  duties  of  the  office. 
With  too  many  the  whole  mission  of  the  in- 
structor seems  to  consist  in  the  performance  of 
a  certain  round  of  exercises,  treadmill  fashion. 
To  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours,  daily,  in 
the  school-room,  to  listen  to  certain  stereotyped 
lessons,  and  to  preserve  a  tolerable  state  of  or- 
der seems  to  constitute  the  entire  work.  But 
one  may  do  all  these  and  yet  come  far  short  of 
fulfilling  the  true  mission  of  the  teacher.  As 
well  might  a  man  claim  to  be  a  sculptor  who 
should  devote,  dhily,  the  usual  hours  of  work 
in  hewing  and  cutting  the  senseless  marble, 
though  each  blow  of  the  hammer  should  render 
the  block  on  which  he  works  more  and  more 
unsuitable  for  the  object  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. With  no  model  in  mind  he  workf 
without  aim  or  method.  If  the  artist  would  be 
truly  successful  he  must  not  only  have  in  mind 
a  correct  ideal  of  what  is  to  be  done,  but  he 
must  also  clearly  understand  each  successive 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
model  in  mind.  A  slight  misconception  or  a 
trifling  deviation  may  render  the  work  of  months 
utterly  w  orthless.  How  much  more  important 
that  the  teacher  should  both  comprehend  the 
nature  and  design  of  this  work  and  possess  the 
ability  to  accomplish  it  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  And  what  is  the  teacher's  work  and 
what  has  the  community  a  right  to  expect  of 
him? 

We  answer,  briefly,  that  the  true  mission  of' 
the  teacher  is  to  train  and  develop  the  mind)  to 
mould  the  character,  to  cultivate  the  heart ;  in 
a  word,  it  is  to  make  good  citizens,  useful  and 
loyal  men  and  women.  As  helps  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  must  teach  the  various  branches  studied 
in  onr  schools,  but  these  alone,  though  most 
thoroughly  taught,  wiU  prove  but  a  small  part 


of  the  essential  work.  Bad  habits,  in  move- 
ment, in  word,  in  expression,  must  be  eradica- 
ted, and  good  habits  formed  and  confirmed. 
Daily  the  teacher  should  watch  to  detect  and 
labor  to  correct  any  deviations,  no  matter  how 
trifling,  whose  further  development  would  tend 
to  mar  one's  character  and  impair  his  useful- 
ness. How  often  are  the  pleasant  and  favora- 
ble impressions  made  upon  us  on  our  first  meet- 
ing with  persons,  entirely  removed  and  their  in- 
fluence over  us  lost  by  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  some  uncongenial  or  uncourteous  modes  of 
action  or  expression.  A  person  may,  in  com- 
pany, appear  graceful,  kind,  amiable  and  intel- 
ligent, a  model  in  speech  and  deportment,  and 
yet,  if  in  more  private  life,  he  allows  himself  to 
be  overcome  by  some  sudden  ebullition  of  feel- 
ing, so  that  his  acts  and  words  shall  be  tinged 
thereby,  how  entirely  will  a  knowledge  of  the 
latter  case  diminish  the  respect  and  esteem 
awakened  by  the  former.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  many  persons  suffer  during  their  life-time 
from  the  influence  of  unpleasant  habits  which 
might  have  been  corrected  by  the  watchful  care 
and  effort  of  parents  or  teachers. 

Let  not  the  teacher  feel  that  ^'hearing  lessons" 
and  **  keeping  school "  are  synonymous.  It  is 
the  teacher's  work  so  to  train  and  direct  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  as  to  guide  their  physical 
development  and  so  to  expand  and  culture  their 
moral  faculties  as  will  tend  to  promote  true 
growth  of  all  that  tends  to  the  formation  of 
true  men.  Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  teach 
his  pupils  how  to  learn,  and  encourage  them  in 
their  efforts,  but  he  must  impart  unto  them, 
daily,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  yea,  more 
by  example  than  by  precept,  those  many  kindly 
influences  and  graces  which  will  do  so  much  to 
give  true  adornment  to  the  character  and  make 
their  possessors  agreeable,  as  well  as  influential, 
members  of  society.  That  the  teacher  may  be 
successful  in  his  efforts,  he  must  carefully  study 
the  peculiarities  in  the  character  and  disposition 
of  each  pupil,  so  that  he  may  give  unto  each 
"fitly  spoken"  words,  uttered  in  "good  season." 
And,  moreover,  as  the  teacher  is  a  co-worker 
with  parents,  he  should  seek  their  acquaintance 
and  cooperation,  and  learn  what  he  may  of  the 
home  influences  and  surroundings  of  his  pupils, 
that  knowing  the  true  state  and  bearing  of  things 
he  may  wisely  direct  his  efforts. 

The  community  expects  much  of  the  teacher, 
and  rightly,  too.  If  a  man  assumes  any  office 
under  government,  that  government  has  a  just 
claim  upon  his  time,  his  talents  and  his  ener- 
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gies.  He,  for  the  time  being,  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  not,  as  gome  seem  to  imagine,  the 
goyemment  to  him.  So  the  teacher  belongs  to  the 
community  which  employs  his  services,  and  that 
community  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  time, 
his  talents,  and  his  energies,  will  be  all  applied 
to  efforts  which  will  tend  to  the  true  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  youth  intrusted  to  his 
care.  He  is,  in  a  measuro,  responsible  for  them , 
and  if  he  is  truly  faithful,  when  his  term  of  ser- 
vice expires  he  will  surrender  his  charge  im- 
proved and  rendered  more  valuable  by  his  judi- 
cious efforts  and  salutary  influences. 

Fellow  teachers,  will  you  not  carefully  ex- 
amine into  the  nature  of  your  wors,  compre- 
hend clearly  what  your  true  mission  is,  and 
then  enlist  with  that  earnest  and  well  directed 
enthusiasm  which  will  be  sure,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  to  crown  your  labors  with  abund- 
ant success  ? 


The  Way  the  English  Bring  Up  Children. 

The  English  bring  up  their  children  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  manner  in  which  we  bring  up 
ours.  They  have  an  abundance  of  out- door  air 
every  day,  whenever  it  is  possible.  The  nurse 
ry  maids  are  expected  to  take  all  the  children 
out  airing  every  day,  even  infants.  This  cus- 
tom is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  this  country, 
and  should  be  pursued  wherever  it  is  practica- 
ble. Infants  should  be  early  accustomed  to  the 
open  air.  We  confine  them  too  much,  and  heat 
them  too  much  for  a  vigorous  growth.  One  of 
the  finest  features  of  the  London  parks  is  said 
to  be  the  crowds  of  nursery  maids  with  their 
groups  of  healthy  children.  It  is  so  with  the 
promenades  of  our  large  cities  to  a  great  extent, 
but  is  less  common  in  our  country  towns  than 
what  it  should  be.  In  consequence  of  their 
training,  English  girls  acquire  a  habit  of  walk- 
ing that  accompanies  them  through  life,  and 
gives  them  a  much  healthier  middle  life  than 
our  women  enjoy.  They  are  not  fatigued  with 
a  walk  of  .five  miles,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
wear,  when  walking,  thick-soled  shoes  fitted  for 
the  dampness  they  must  encounter.  Half  of 
the  consumptive  feebleness  of  our  girls  results 
from  the  thin  shoes  they  wear,  and  the  cold 
feet  they  must  necessarily  have.  English  child- 
ren, especially  girls,  are  kept  in  the  nursery, 
and  excluded  from  fashionable  society  and  all 
the  frivolities  of  dress,  at  the  age  when  our  girls 
are  in  the  very  heat  of  flirtation,  and  thinking 
only  uf  fashionable  Uic^CannectietU  Common 
School  Journah 


From  Temple  Bar  lor  May. 
A  Chapter  on  Quaoks. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF     QUACKS    AND    THBIB    rSSo 
TENSIONS. 

THB   CHARITABLE   QUACK. 

Perhaps,  of  the  two,  the  universal  charity  and 
brotherhood  quack  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than 
the  Turitan  :  he  is  more  dangerous  to  the  young, 
and  infinitely  more  dishonest.  When  a  man  with 
glistening  eyes,  thick  lids,  moist  lips  and  a 
smooth,  soft  smile,  talks  to  me  of  charity  and  the 
supreme  need  of  love — when  he  forgives  every 
sin  against  purity,  but  is  inexorable  towards  the 
follies  of  asceticism-- when  he  accounts  a  lie  less 
noxious  than  severity,  and  holds  chastity  aa  the 
lowest  in  tlie  scale  of  human  virtues — when  such 
a  man  sets  universal  tolerance  over  all  other  mor- 
al qualities,  and  speaks  with  oily  charity  of  the 
fleshly  frail,  I  count  him  a  quack— one  of  the 
very  hterarchs  of  quacks — and  bid  him  go  squat- 
ter among  the  gulls  in  the  reedy  marsh ;  he  has 
no  business  here,  out  on  the  wide,  pure  ocean. 
When  another,  keen-eyed,  thin-lipped,  spare  of 
flesh  and  bloodless,  vaunts  purity  as  the  sole  ee- 
sectial  and  justice  as  the  sole  judgment — has  no 
helping  hand  for  the  fallen,  no  word  of  pity  for 
the  penitent,  no  shout  of  encouragement  for  the 
failing — when  such  a  man,  who  never  felt  his 
pulses  throb  with  quicker  beat,  or  knew  the  head- 
long force  of  passion,  sits,  cold  and  dry,  measur- 
uring  out  the  iniquities  of  the  frail,  I  bid  him  too 
^gone,  like  a  ghost,  from  out  the  happy  sun- 
snine  ;  let  him  cower  back  to  the  shadpwy,  spec- 
tre-world which  brought  him  forth,  and  not  judge 
hero  of  sins  of  which  he  never  compassed  the 
temptation,  or  mete  out  penalties  for  those  un- 
perious  desires  of  which  he  never  felt  the  most 
transitory  need. 

And  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  crystal — 
clear,  without  shadow  or  reflection,  whose  will  ia 
like  a  single  bar  of  iron — single  and  of  iron — ^wbo 
has  no  balancing  of  equal  parts,  who  looks  never 
behind  and  never  to  either  side  when  he  would 
ride  down  the  timid  and  hesitating — ^tboee  witii 
loving  hearts  wistful  to  harbor  all — those  with 
eager  hands  willing  to  bear  many  burdens,  and 
grieving  to  be  obliged  to  drop  one — when  he  de- 
nies the  many-sideness  of  life,  and  insists  on  the 
straight  course  always  and  without  turning — ^I 
send  him  too  away  to  his  home  of  stalactite  cave 
and  granite  rock ;  he  is  a  quack  like  the  rest, 
and  no  teacher  of  living  truth.  Because  the 
bUckpine  throws  a  single  shadow,  straight  and 
sharp  upon  the  snow,  must  the  aspen  be  forbidden 
to  flicker  golden  light  upon  the  graaa  and  flowen? 
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THE  LITBRABT   QUACK. 

Then  there  is  the  quack  literary,  whose  vessel 
Is  empty,  for  its  own  part,  hut  who  borrows  the 
vino  of  another  man's  vintage,  which  he  filters 
throagh  it,  drop  by  drop,  till  it  gains  a  kind  of 
second-hand  flavor  of  the  grape  which  imposes 
on  the  uninitiated;  who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
by  original  education,  and  must  read  up  for 
every  paltry  article  as  it  is  ordered ;  who  talks 
of  bis  hard  work,  and  bemoans  himself  as  a 
slave  of  the  press,  if  he  gives  a  couple  of  days 
to  clothing  with  his  own  words  another  man's 
researches,  and  the  facts  which  have  taken  years 
to  collect  and  collate ;  who  steals  thoughts  as 
audaciously  as  a  jackdaw  steals  spoons,  and 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  do  a  day's  indepen- 
dent digging  in  the  literary  mine ;  who  is  per- 
petually tryinfiT  to  make  bricks  without  straw  and 
to  weave  cloth  without  thread ;  who  writes  for 
juat  so  much  the  line,  without  having  anything 
to  say,  and  carries  his  brains  to  market  as  a  far- 
mer's wife  carries  her  eg?s ;  he,  too,  swaggers 
noisily  through  his  class-room,  and  chalks  up  the 
apotheosis  of  quackery  on  the  black-board  above 
his  head ;  he,  too,  lives  on  shams  and  lies,  and 
deals  m  paste  and  gamboge  in  lieu  of  tlie  healing 
condiments  of  nature.  Not  infrequently  the 
quack  literary  is  seen  in  high  places  ;  for  he  has 
the  climbing  faculty  of  the  ape,  and  can  gather 
himself  into  a  smaller  space  than  a  full-grown 
man.  As  a  rule,  he  is  amusing,  and  can  buzz 
pleasantly  on  a  summer's  evening  to  a  great 
man's  ear;  for  he  has  cultivated  tlie  art  of  story- 
telling, has  a  trifle  of  accomplishments,  and,  if 
he  worked  half  as  hard  for  his  salvation  as  he 
does  for  a  dinner-table  reputation,  the  world 
would  see  a  saint  in  human  flesh,  and  heaven  be 
t!ie  richer  lor  one  more  smless  soul. 

The  quack  literary  is  a  good  listener,  and  great 
in  the  power  of  adaptation.  He  can  take  a  sub- 
ject out  of  your  own  mouth,  adopt  the  informa- 
don  you  yourself  have  given  him  not  a  moment 
before,  put  it  into  new  shape,  dress  it  in  new 
dotbes,  and  dandle  it  before  your  eyes  so  deftly 
transformed  that  you  do  not  know  your  own 
again,  and  break  out  into  paeans  on  his  exceeding 
ability,  and  the  soundness  of  his  views.  Often 
have  I  marvelled  at  the  ease  with  which  men  are 
caught  by  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  their  own 
reflections,  with  the  tags  and  ribbons  changed, 
and  how  little  intellectual  capital  beyond  quick- 
ness and  assurance  it  needs  to  set  a  man  up  in 
foU  swing  as  a  literary  quack. 

But  it  is  as  a  critic  that  he  shines  in  the  bright- 
est splendor  of  his  phosphorescent  light.  Seated 
on  the  Europe  of  judgement,  and  with  his  inky 


thunderbolt  in  his  hand, he  is  the  Jupiter  Tonans 
of  his  order.  What  matters  it  to  him  that  the 
writer  has  for  years  toiled  with  good,  hard,  hon- 
est, unsparing  work  to  perfect  that  book  of  his  ? 
What  matters  it  if  every  part  has  been  well  veri- 
fied, every  assertion  dug  up  from  its  roots  1  A 
dash  of  the  pen,  a  flourish  of  the  inky  thunder- 
bolt, and  the  autfior  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
smirched  and  scorched.  The  world  which  reads 
does  not  know  that  the  writer  of  that  hostile  re- 
view calculated  his  work  by  its  money-worth 
only,  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject 
but  what  he  found  in  the  book  itself,  and  that  his 
sole  object  was  to  write  a  telling  article  which 
should  insure  his  re-employment. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  QUACK. 

His  friend  and  cousin  is  the  quack  education- 
al, of  whom  there  are  many  varieties.  There  is, 
first,  the  man  who  undertakes  to  teach  you  a 
foreign  language  in  six  lessons  ;  who  has  always 
a  royal  road  to  learning  on  his  estate,  where 
Parnassus  is  a  mole  hill  which  a  child  may  jump 
over,  or  a  bowling-green  set  round  with  lamps 
ready  lighted  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  arbor 
at  the  upper  end.  Then  there  is  the  phrenologi- 
cal and  moral  suasion  quack,  who  would  do  all 
by  appealing  to  what  he  calls  the  coronal  region ; 
who  reads  Solomon's  rough-handed  advice  as  a 
nineteenth-century  exhortation  for  such  tender 
dealing  as  mothers'  hearts  delight  in,  and  speaks 
loftily  of  the  degraded  honor  of  a  whipped  boy 
of  seven ;  who  constructs  a  system  of  education 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness, 
and  never  pauses  to  inquire  if  it  suits  with  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  youth  or  no.  And 
there  is  the  quack  on  the  muscular  Christianity 
basis,  who  travesties  a  noble  truth  and  makes 
ridiculous  what  was  originally  sublime;  who 
gives  to  schoolboy  games  a  religious  significance, 
and  makes  the  play-ground  of  more  importance 
than  the  cUss-room  or  the  study ;  whose  end  and 
aim  of  masculine  education  is  a  manly  bearing 
at  football,  and  who  ranks  a  good  batter  or  a 
swift  stroke  before  a  Smith's  prizeman  or  a 
double  first;  who  places  animal  force  higher 
than  brain  power,  and  makes  muscle  of  more  ac- 
count than  mind.  And  there  is  the  home-edu- 
cation quack,  who  talks  sweetly  of  maternal  in- 
fluence and  feelingly  of  school-temptations,  and 
would  not  have  the  young  spirit  sullied  by  the 
world,  and  holds  to  the  maiden  purity  of  the 
heart  before  every  other  quality  or  circumstance 
of  boyhood,  flattering  the  mother's  vanity  and 
feeding  her  weakness,  by  assuming  that  no  oth- 
er mother's  son  is  pure  or  noble  enough  to  asso- 
ciate with  hers,  and  that  a  speobd  setting  was 
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designed  hy  Providence  for  that  jewel  on  her 
breast ;  and  this  is  the  qaack  who  gains  most 
with  women. 

TBB  POLITICAL  QUACK. 

As  for  the  quack  poiitical,  is  there  one  of  the 
trade  not  of  the  brotherhood  ?  From  the  diplo- 
matist who  juggles  with  a  people's  liberties,  and 
amuses  the  nation  by  his  clever  thimble-rigging, 
to  the  small  spouter  at  a  public  meeting,  is  there 
one  in  ten  with  an  honest  mind,  clean-swept  and 
free  of  quackery  ?  I  think  not.  The  quack  po- 
litical generally  understands  to  a  nicety  the  tex- 
ture of  the  feathers  with  which  it  is  desirable 
that  he  construct  his  private  nest.  He  knows 
whereabouts  they  lie  among  the  ripe  com,  and 
follows  eagerly  the  larger  birds  which  wear  them 
in  their  crests  and  tails.  Sometimes  he  is  dar- 
ing, and  makes  a  dash  at  that  stately  egret  float- 
ing white  and  high  above  him ;  sometimes  he 
plucks  the  long  pendants  trailing  through  the 
yard,  battling  for  his  possessions  with  all  the 
barn-door  rabble ;  and  sometimes  he  only  lurks 
about  the  gilded  cages,  biding  his  time,  and  wait- 
ing on  the  generous  offices  of  chance  and  riches 
dropped  through  the  bars.  But  always  and  ever 
the  main  object  of  hit  life,  the  fixed  desire  of  his 
soul,  is— feathers. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  but  rare  as  tropical 
birds  in  Northern  steppes,  may  be  found  one 
with  only  the  naked  bough  for  his  home,  roofed 
in  by  leaves  ot  oak  and  laurel.  He  has  done  his 
day's  work  without  a  thought  ot  feathers.  He 
has  battled  his  bravest  and  flown  at  his  highest, 
not  for  a  sumptuous  pUoe  of  rest  as  his  reward, 
but  for  the  eternal  good  of  the  worid— to  strike 
down  tyranny  in  high  places,  to  confront  the  lev- 
el greediness  of  the  lower  herd,  to  break  the  bars 
of  the  gilded  cages  and  force  on  the  sleepy  pris- 
oners of  wealth  a  life  of  lofty  daring  and  noble 
deeds.  But  he  is  not  of  the  quack  tribe  at  all ; 
and  to  hun,  therefore,  we  would  offer  our  loving 
reverence  wherever  he  may  be  found,  whether 
by  the  shores  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  or  in 
the  smoke  of  our  own  manufacturing  towns,  hold- 
ing him  sacredly  apart  from  the  mummers  who 
lie  in  painted  masks  beneath  the  fruit-trees,  tell- 
ing golden  grapes  for  beads,  while  honest  men 
stand  empty-handed  on  the  bleak  common  with- 
out. 

QUACKS     EVERTWHBBB. 

Other  quacks  there  are,  thick  as  gnats  on  a 
summer's  day,  shadows  of  all  that  is  bright  in 
man,  distorted  images  of  a  beautlAil  original. 
But  it  would  be  too  long  to  catalogue  them,  un- 
less I  named  every  fkculty  and  profession  extant. 
For  they  creep  in  everywhere  as  night  flows  in 
to  every  comer  of  the  daylight  Und^r  th^  b«Q- 


ner  of  the  patriot,  serving  at  the  altar  and  staocl- 
ing  by  the  steps  of  the  throne,  in  the  professor's 
chair  and  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  grinding 
colors  for  the  painter,  nibbing  pens  for  the  writer, 
freighting  vessels  by  contract,  and  measuring  out 
silks  at  a  sacrifice,  at  the  head  of  armies  and  in 
the  class  list  of  a  dame's  school — everywhere  and 
always  they  are  to  be  found  senerally  in  green 
and  flourishing  condition,  sadly  discouraging  to 
poor  honesty,  begging  wayside  pence.  When  we 
shall  have  buried  quackery,  we  shall  have  filled 
up  the  deepest  slough  which  Ues  between  us  and 
good — we  shall  have  cleansed  our  com  fields  of 
their  rankest  weeds,  and  cleared  our  mmes  of  the 
foulest  gases.  This  will  be  the  inauguration  of 
that  good  time  coming,  which  has  never  come 
yet,  but  which  we  all  know  is  waiting  for  us 
round  the  comer  of  the  present 


"War  Terms. 

Thb  Columbiad  or  Paixhan,  (pronounced 
payzan)  is  a  large  gun,  designed  principally  for 
firing  shells — it  being  fan  more  acciimte  than 
the  ordinary  short  mortar.  A  mortar  is  a  very 
short  cannoii  with  a  large  bore  —  some  of  them 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter  —  for  firing  shells. 
Those  in  use  in  our  army  are  set  at  an  angle  of 
fort>-five  degrees,  and  the  range  of  the  shell  is 
varied  by  altering  the  charge  of  powder.  The 
shell  is  caused  to  explode  at  just  about  the  time 
that  it  strikes,  by  means  of  a  fuse,  the  length  of 
which  is  adjusted  to  the  time  of  flight  to  be 
occupied  by  the  ball,  which,  of  course,  cone-. 
spends  with  the  range.  The  accuracy  with 
which  the  time  of  the  burning  of  a  fuse  can  be 
adjusted  by  varying  its  length  is  surprising  — 
good  artillerists  generally  succeeding  in  having 
their  shells  explode  almost  at  the  exact  instant 
of  striking.  In  loading  a  mortar,  the  shell  is 
carefully  placed  with  the  fuse  directly  forward, 
and  when  the  piece  is  discharged,  the  shell  is  so 
completely  enveloped  with  flame  that  the  f^se  is 
nearly  always  fired.  The  fuse  is  made  by  filling 
a  wooden  cylinder  with  fuse  powder  —  the  cy- 
linder being  of  a  sufficient  length  for  the  longest 
range,  to  be  cut  down  shorter  for  shorter  ranges* 
as  required.  A  Dahlgren  gun  is  an  ordinary 
cannon,  except  that  it  has  been  made  very  thick 
at  the  breech  for  some  three  or  four  feet,  when 
it  tapers  down  sharply  to  less  than  the  usual 
size.  This  form  was  adopted  in  consequence  of 
the  experiments  of  Captain  Dahlgren,  of  the 
U.  S.  N. — having  shown  that  when  a  gun  barsts» 
it  usually  gives  way  at  the  breech.  The  Niagara 
is  amied  with  these  guns,  and  at  tUe  Brooklyn 
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Navy  Yard  there  are  sixty,  weighing  about  nine 
thousand  pounds  each,  and  six  of  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  each,  the  former  of  which 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  nine  inch,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  ten  inch  shell  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles;  and  there  is  one  gun  of  this  pattern 
which  weighs  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds,  and  is  warranted  to  send  an 
eleven  inch  shell  four  miles.  A  casement  is  a 
atone  roof  to  a  fort,  made  sufficiently  thick  to 
resist  the  force  of  cannon  balls  ;  and  a  casement 
gun  is  one  which 'is  placed  under  a  casement. 
A  barbette  is  one  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  fortification.  An  embrasure  is  the  hole  or 
opening  through  which  guns  are  fired  from  for- 
tifications. Loop  holes  are  openings  in  walU 
to  fire  musketry  through. — Sclent ijlc  American. 

ARMT   DIVISIOXS. 

A  battalion  is  a  body  smaller  than  a  regiment, 
say  two  or  four  companies,  and  is  commanded 
by  a  major.  A  regiment  is  composed  of  eight 
companies,  and  is  commanded  by  a  colonel ;  it 
has  also  a  lieutenant- colonel  and  a  major.  A 
brigade  is  composed  of  two  or  more  regiments, 
and  is  commanded  by  a  brigadier- general.  A 
division  is  composed  of  two  or  more  brigades, 
and  is  commanded  by  a  major-general.  Lieu- 
tenant-general is  an  office  created  in  honor  ol 
General  Scott,  after  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
is,  in  this  country,  peculiar  to  him  only. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Bobin  Qray. 


Adown  the  long  path's  grassy  track, 

I  saw  the  light  wind  lift  the  hair, 
The  flowers  I  gave  her  wafted  back 

A  perfume  on  the  happy  air. 
Oh  !  Kobin  Gray,  I  heard  her  say, 

While  yet  I  lingered  by  her  side. 
One  year  to-day,  this  happy  May, 

And  I  will  he  your  bride. 

Adown  the  long  path's  grassy  track, 

The  wind  still  sports ;  the  roses  blow. 
The  swallow's  twitter  bears  me  back 

To  that  blest  day  one  year  ago. 
The  May's  soft  light,  so  still  and  bright. 

Is  flooding  all  the  valley  now. 
Creek,  tree  and  height  arc  all  in  sight. 

Bat  Mary,  where  art  thou  ? 

Oh !  fleeted  moments,  travel  back, 

Say,  can  I  e'er  forget  the  day, 
When  down  the  long  path's  grassy  track 

They  bore  my  only  love  away; 
It  only  seems  my  own  sad  dreams. 

Are  with  me  in  this  soft  May  even; 
Uer  May-moon  beams  on  fairer  streams. 

It  rises  now  in  Heaven.  M.  c.  P. 

2 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

[Thb  following  oration  was  written  and  de- 
livered by  a  lad  of  the  Providence  High  School, 
Classical  Department,  at  the  annual  exhibition 
in  May,  1861.] 

Works  of  art  and  monuments  of  once  pow- 
erful but  now  fallen  empires  ever  interest  and 
please  the  modem  traveller ;  he  delights  in  wan- 
dering among  the  tombs  of  their  departed  kings, 
and  in  pondering  upon  memorials  which  they 
have  left  behind  them  ;  he  delights  in  rambling 
among  the  ruins  of  their  temples,  and  in  reflect- 
ing upon  the  splendor  and  magnificence  that 
)nce  had  being  there. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile,  memorable  on  account 
of  its  ancient  and  sacred  history,  does  not  fail 
to  be  most  interesting  to  the  modern  tourist. 
He  may  wander  along  the  banks  of  the  yellow 
Tiber,  and  reflect  upon  imperial  Home  and  the 
prowess  of  her  arms ;  he  may  wander  among 
the  rugged  hills  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
mountain  torrents  of  classic  Greece,  and  pon- 
der upon  her  success  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  upon  her  subtilty  in  learning.  But  these 
are  regarded  as  but  secondary  objects  of  inter- 
est, as  he  rambles  along  the  banks  of  the  ^^ile 
and  reflects  upon  the  former  glory  of  Egypt. 
And  as  associations  chister  around  him,  as  he 
thinks  of  the  Patriarchs  of  old,  who  centuries 
ago  walked  by  this  same  stream  and  drank  of 
the  same  limpid  waters,  —  Athens  and  Rome 
are  forgotten,  and  he  thinks  only  of  the  former 
splendor  of  Thebes  and  Memphis. 

The  mighty  Nile  now  tlowing  precipitately 
between  steep  cliffe,  now  peacefully  through 
fertile  plains,  pours  majestically  through  its 
seven  mouths  into  the  sea.  Fields  smiling  with 
luxuriant  harvests  border  on  either  tide,  while 
the  banks  sre  dotted  here  and  there  with  wav- 
ing groves  decked  with  truly  Oriental  foliage ; 
and  above  all  is  the  serene  and  mellow  sky 
known  only  to  the  country  of  the  Nile.  Yet 
this  is  but  the  present ;  —  the  past  has  been  far 
different. 

These  meadows  where  now  the  husbandman 
grows  his  thriving  crops,  have  been  the  scenes  of 
carnage  and  of  war's  fierce  din  ;  over  these  arid 
sands  where  now  the  wandering  Arab  roams 
unmolested,  invading  armies  have  marched ; 
and  the  noise  of  the  cataracts  has  been  drowned 
by  the  roar  of  foreign  cannon.  Roman  and 
Grecian  conquerors,  not  content  with  deluging 
their  own  fair  lands  with  human  blood,  sought 
the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt  lor  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  their  thirsting  ambitions;   and  th« 
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horrors  of  war,  which  had  brought  desolation 
on  their  own  countries,  were  renewed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Time  rolled  on.  Roman  and  Grecian  con- 
querors had  passed  away.  The  fields  bloomed 
with  all  their  former  luxuriance,  and  the  hus- 
bandman again  attended  to  his  peaceful  vocation. 
Yet  it  was  not  long  to  remain  so  ;  fearful  war, 
which  before  had  made  such  inroads  on  its  soil, 
was  doomed  once  more  to  spread  ruin  over  these 
pleasant  valleys,  and  to  carry  desolation  to  the 
hearts  of  the  unhappy  people. 

Napoleon,  cherishing  in  his  mind  fond  dreams 
of  Oriental  conquest,  fixed  upon  Egypt  for  the 
success  of  his  arms.  England  and  France,  after 
years  of  unceasing  warfare,  and  as  if  conscious 
that  Europe  had  too  often  been  afflicted  with 
the  curse  of  war,  sought  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
for  their  contests. 

But  it  is  not  the  battle-grounds  that  interest 
the  modem  tourist ;  it  is  not  of  the  armies  that 
have  marched  across  theee  plains  that  the  tra- 
veller loves  to  dream,  as  he  pauses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile ;  but  he  muses  on  the  glory  of  her 
former  greatness,  on  the  monuments  and  ruins 
of  her  temples.  These  urge  the  traveller  from 
the  refinement  and  society  of  modem  life  to 
wander  among  the  tombs  of  departed  kings. 
While  Greece  was  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of 
barbarism,  and  before  civilization  had  spread  its 
gentle  light  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  Egypt 
had  far  advanced  in  learning,  and  had  reached 
the  highest  point  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Here  where  •*  mind  had  its  being,"  the  arts  and 
sciences  first  gained  a  foothold.  Greece  did  not 
disdain  to  send  her  sons  to  obtain  learning  from 
Egyptian  fountains ;  Bomans  sought  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Nile  for  the  study  of  architecture ; 
and  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  handiwork  now 
looks  down  upon  modem  Paris.  Centuries  of 
enlightenment  have  passed  since  the  downfall  of 
Egypt,  yet  civilization,  with  all  her  arts,  has 
produced  no  such  cities  as  those,  the  splendor 
of  which  were  celebrated  in  Eastern  story. 
Here  were  Memphis  and  Cairo.  Here,  too,  was 
magnificent  Thebes,  from  whose  one  hundred 
brazen  portals  in  days  of  old,  conquering  hordes 
poured  forth,  over-running  earth's  fairest  plains 
and  carrying  victory  to  the  Holy  City  itself. 
But  the  destroyer  came ;  Persian  hosts  poured 
through  her  crowded  streets;  the  sanctity  of 
her  temples  was  violated  by  the  ruthless  hands 
of  the  invader,  and  Thebes,  once  the  most  mag- 
nificent city  the  world  has  ever  known,  was 
transformed  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 


Cairo  still  stands,  but  it  is  not  the  Cairo  of 
ancient  times  ;  the  once  proud  seat  of  the  roy- 
alty has  become  the  chief  market  in  human 
flesh.  The  Pyramids  still  raise  their  towering 
summits  to  the  skies,  —  enduring  monuments  of 
Egypt's  former  greatness.  Here  they  have  stood 
witness  alike  of  Caesar's  conquest  and  Napo- 
leon's invasion;  here  they  still  stand,  seeing 
only  ruin  and  desolation  where  once  splendor 
and  magnificence  held  undisputed  sway.  Here 
still  sits  the  lonely  Sphynx.  watching  with 
mournful  eye  over  the  tombs  of  the  departed 
race,  —  over  the  monuments  of  a  fallen  empire. 
Man  has  passed  away,  but  these  specimens  of 
his  handiwork  still  remain. 

Centuries  of  oppression  and  degradation  have 
rolled  over  the  land  of  Egypt ;  Persian,  Roman 
and  Greek  have  trodden  her  under  foot.  Yet 
she  has  but  met  the  fate  of  others,  —  as  she  was 
the  first  to  rise,  so  was  she  the  first  to  totter  and 
fall.  The  thick  veil  of  barbarism  is  again  drawn, 
over  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  cuise 
of  an  offfnded  God  rests  upon  the  valley  of  the 
NUe. 


From  the  MasBachusetts  Teacher. 
Hints  for  Those  who  Need  Them. 

Many  teachers  are  too  inactive.  There  is  but 
little  apparent  life  in  the  school,  and  the  exer- 
cises drag.  The  teacher  need  not,  however,  be 
in  a  constant  hurry  and  excitement,  moving  con- 
tinually about  the  room,  without  any  object  in 
view  except  to  be  stirring.  Too  much  move- 
ment tends  to  tire  and  confuse.  There  should 
be  activity  without  bustle.  The  teacher  should 
not  feel  in  duty  bound  to  be  constantly  on  his 
feet,  for  fear  of  being  called  lazy  if  he  do  other- 
wise. He  should  know  when  to  stand,  and 
when  to  sit,  and  to  do  this  with  the  conficious- 
ness  of  exercising  his  own  independence.  His 
voice  should  not  be  in  too  high  a  key.  This  is 
a  great  fault  with  many.  It  is  absolutely  pain- 
ful to  hear  the  tones,  **  so  petulent  and  shrill," 
of  many  a  teacher.  If  the  fault  was  confined 
to  the  individual,  the  case  would  be  less  deplor- 
able ;  but  the  children  learn  to  imitate,  and  soon 
there  is  a  chorus  of  unnatural  vroces.  The 
teacher's  intention  is  good.  He  desires  to  bring 
out  full,  clear  tones,  and  make  the  pupils  *< speak 
up ; "  but  the  means  are  not  commensurate  with 
the  object. 

If  a  person  is  not  aware  of  speaking  in  an 
unnatural  voice  in  the  school-room,  let  him  ask 
a  friend  to  visit  his  school  and  notice  anything 
that  may  be  peculiar  to  him  in  tone  and  manner. 
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If  some  such  method  were  pursued,  many  of 
the  defects,  now  easily  seen,  would  be  removed, 
and  better  models  would  be  placed  before  the 
pupils. 

One  of  the  most  successful  female  teachers  in 
the  State,  not  long  since,  requested  an  individ- 
ual who  happened  to  be  present  at  one  or  two 
of  her  exercises,  to  tell  her  if  he  discovered 
anything  that  was  peculiar  or  disagreeable  in 
her  manner  or  mode  of  address,  or  indeed  in 
anything  that  was  cocnected  with  her  work. 
There  was  much  frankness  in  her  request,  and 
the  stranger  was  induced  to  remark  that  he  had 
been  exceedingly  interested  in  the  exercises  to 
which  he  had  listened,  and  especially  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  had  been  present- 
ed. He  had  seen  and  heaid  much  to  commend 
as  excellent,  and,  as  she  had  been  frank  with 
him,  he  would  be  equally  frank  with  her.  He 
stated,  or  rather  illustrated,  a  few  attitudes 
which  she  assumed  every  two  or  three  minutes, 
during  each  of  the  recitation-hours.  She  had 
never  thought  of  the  matter  before,  but  then 
seemed  to  see  herself,  as  in  a  glass,  going  through 
those  same  movements,  which  had  been  her  habit 
for  several  years,  and  wondered  no  friend  had 
ever  told  her  of  what  must  have  been  so  un- 
pleasant to  both  visitors  and  pupils.  To  her 
honor  be  it  said,  she  immediately  commenced  a 
rigid  self-discipline,  and,  in.  a  short  time,  the 
bad  habit  was  overcome,  and  she  now  possesses 
an  ease  and  grace  of  manner  that  are  truly 
pleasing. 

Pupils  are  often  allowed  to  hold  their  books 
in  the  right-hand.  This  is  a  bad  practice.  How 
awkward  it  looks  to  see  a  minister  thus  holding 
his  book  !  A  taste  should  be  cultivated  and  a 
habit  formed,  in  this  respect,  in  early  life.  If 
this  were  done  to  any  considerable  extent,  we 
should  not  see  so  many  as  we  now  do,  who 
seem  almost  devoid  of  taste. 

The  members  of  a  class,  during  recitation, 
should  be  made  to  stand  still ;  constant  motion 
is  unnecessary,  and  ought  to  be  prevented.  If 
the  class  is  allowed  to  sit,  it  should  be  required 
to  sit  ttiU.  This  doing  neither  the  one  thing 
nor  the  other  is  bad  in  theory  and  not  safe  in 
practice,  and  is  often  the  precursor  of  a  multi< 
tude  of  evils,  which  the  teacher  may  wish  to 
remedy  but  cannot.  The  only  prudent  course 
is  to  check  it  at  the  outset,  and  require  prompt 
obedience  in  every  little  thing,  as  a  paramount 
duty. 

A  teacher  should  not  fall  into  the  habit  of 
asking  a  question  and  aoceping  something  tliat 


is  akin  to  the  answer,  but  not  it.  No  matter 
what  the  question  may  be,  that  question,  and 
no  other,  should  be  answered.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  the  primary  schools,  where 
the  children  are  young  and  need  every  instru- 
mentality ♦»  aid  them  in  securing  accuracy  and 
thoroughness. 

Many  young  teachers  do  not  hesitate  to  sit 
wherever  they  can  £nd  a  place,  whether  that  be 
a  chair,  a  desk,  or  anything  else  that  offers  an 
opportunity.  This  is  a  bad  habit,  and  should 
be  immediately  relinquished.  The  effect  upon 
the  pupils  is  very  injurious.  Take  a  seat  where 
perhons  are  expected  to  sit,  and  no  where  else. 
A  gentleman  called  at  a  school- room  not  many 
months  since,  and  found  the  teacher  sitting  on 
a  very  low,  dirty  platform,  while  conducting  a 
recitation.  Before  the  close  of  his  visit,  she 
had  occupied  several  other  places  almost  as  un- 
desirable. It  may  not  be  wrong  to  state  that 
many  teachers  fail  of  securing  good  appoint- 
ments mainly  on  account  of  some  bad  habits 
such  as  these,  and  many  more  that  might  be 
mentioned.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  of 
one's  self,  if  he  is  to  stand  before  discerning  pu- 
pils as  a  guide  and  teacher.  The  very  tones  and 
gait  of  a  teacher  will  be,  more  or  less,  imitated 
by  young  children,  and  they  will,  in  a  short 
time,  acquire  that  which  cannot  be  eradicated 
in  months  or  years. 

Use  every  exertion  to  keep  the  school-room 
clean,  as  weU  as  the  stairs  and  halls.  Nothing 
can  be  well  done  without  this  precaution.  The 
general  tone  and  character  of  a  school  can  be 
determined,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  observ- 
ing the  degree  of  neatness  that  prevails.  A 
high  state  of  morals,  where  much  dirt  exists, 
cannot  be  secured. 


Lo&D  Brougham,  at  a  meeting  of  a  Law  So- 
ciety, told  the  following  story,  observing  that 
no  mode  of  payment  could  be  fair  which  over- 
looked the  previous  training  of  the  workman : 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  asked  by  a  per- 
son for  whom  he  had  painted  a  small  picture, 
how  he  could  charge  so  much  for  a  work  which 
had  only  employed  him  for  five  day  s }  Sir  Joshua 
replied,  '*  Five  days  !  why,  sir,  I  have  expend- 
ed the  work  of  thirty-five  years  upon  it."  The 
old  negro,  of  whom  the  following  is  related, 
seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  same  phi- 
losophy :  **  You  charge  a  dollar  for  killing  a 
calf,  you  black  rascal !  "  his  employer  said  to 
him.  «  No,  no,  massa ;  me  charge  fifty  cents 
for  killum  calf,  and  fifty  cents  for  the  know-how" 
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For  the  Schnoltnavter. 
The  Bight  of  Seoesslon. 

At  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  all  pre- 
cedent fails,  when  history  ceases  to  in.<%truct, 
when  our  good  ship  of  State  is  loosed  from  her 
mooringR  by  a  mutinous  crew,  when  we  are  be 
wildered  by  the  most  absurd  doctrines  and  as- 
sumptions, and  by  more  absurd  conduct,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  Lack  to  first  principles  ;  to  take 
original  bearings ;  to  calculate  anew  our  lati- 
tude and  longitude. 

AVhen  men  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  by 
counties  and  States,  are  mentally  mad  and  mor- 
ally insane ;  when  the  bottomless  fountains  of 
the  great  drep  of  human  passions  are  complete- 
ly broken  up,  we  may  not  be  so  severely  startled 
to  hear  that  the  most  distinctive  truths  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  a  document 
formerly  held  in  great  respect  —  should  be  de- 
risively called  ••  glittering  gereralities  " ;  that 
the  moral  philosophy  of  the  North  is  in  toto 
wrong ;  that  **  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
eternal  right  and  an  eternal  wrong  "  ;  that  hu- 
man slavery  is  as  much  a  divine  institution  a 
marriage  ;  and  that  this  nation  is  simply  a  lim- 
ited partnership,  entered  into  by  a  voluntary 
contract  which  may  be  annulled,  given  up,  re- 
pudiated, at  any  time  cither  party  considers  it 
desirable. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  it  becomes  absolutely 
indispensable  that  we  calculate  our  position, 
and  guide  our  course  by  no  false  stars  or  incor- 
rect tables  of  reckoning. 

Reverting,  then,  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  it  was  framed  by  the  immortal 
men  of  that  early  period,  what  way-marks  do 
we  find  by  which  to  direct  our  course  in  this 
cloudy,  stormy  period  ? 

We  take  up  this  question  at  the  present  time, 
not  that  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable,  responsible  being  about  the  preten- 
tions and  bluster  concerning  the  preposterous 
right  of  secession^  but  that  we  may  be  able,  at 
all  times,  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  within  us. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  observe  that  the 
"  Articlta  of  Confederation,"  proposed  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  the  2l8t  July,  1775,  were  styled 
«•  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union,"  and  the  first  article  says  :  **  The  name 
of  this  confederacy  shall  henceforth  be  *The 
United  Colonies  of  North  America/  " 

In  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation  "  as  finally 
adopted  the  15th  of  November  1777,  we  find 
the  following  :  •*  The  United  Slates  in  the  Con- 
gxesf  assembled  shall  be  th$  Uut  resort  on  appeal 


in  all  disputes  and  difft  rences  now  subsisting  or 
that  may  hereafter  arise  between  two  or  more 
States  concerning  boundary,  juribdiction,  or  any 
other  cause  whaiever.**  And  again  :  **  Every 
State  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all 
questions  which  by  this  constitution  are  sub- 
mitted to  them."  And  the  •«  Articles  of  this 
Confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by 
every  StcUe  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetuaL'* 

When  this  Confederation  was  found  to  be  de- 
fective, then  a  convention  was  called  to  frame  a 
more  perfect  constitution. 

In  the  preamble  of  this  wonderful  document, 
which  has  for  three -fourths  of  a  century  been 
called  by  the  wisest  men  of  Europe  and  America 
the  grandest  work  of  n'an  in  political  affairs,  we 
are  told  that  "  We.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  •  •  •  ♦  ♦  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty ^  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  prime  object  of  forming  this  Constitution, 
therefore,  was  to  perfect  the  •*  perpetual  union" 
of  these  States.  Surely,  then,  they  would  take 
good  care  that  the  union  should  not  become,  by 
means  of  this  constitution,  merely  a  "  rope  of 
6and." 

By  the  Sth  section  of  the  Ist  article  we  ob- 
serve that  the  entire  control  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  and  especially  the  calling  them 
forth  to  '*  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  tup- 
press  insurrections,**  &c.,  is  given,  not  to  the 
States  themselves,  but  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  by  law  mainly  dele- 
gated this  power  to  the  President,  who  ia,  ez- 
officio.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Siates 
torces. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  (art.  It }  x.) 
•  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,"  &c., 
**  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  an- 
other State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actuary  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." 

We  also  find  an  express  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution (art.  1,  §  VIII.)  giving  to  Congress  pow- 
er '*  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatever,  over  such  district  as  may,"  ftc.  *•  be- 
come the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  which  the  same  aball  be. 
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for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  huildinj?s/' 

Let  this  clause  of  our  dear  charter  of  liberties 
be  remembered,  and  let  it  he  remembered,  too, 
that  we  have  never  ceded  our  right  of  •*  exclu- 
•ive  legislation  "  over  forts  Sumter,  Moultrie,  &c. 

Among  the  restrictions  upon  the  States,  the 
Constitution  declares  (art.  1,  §  10)  that  ••  No 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
eonfederatiottt**  &c.,  «*  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
AS  pose  facto  law,  or  law  tmpairing  the  ohliga- 
tion  of  eontmett,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility." 

Confederations  of  States,  then,  should  be  look- 
ed after  by  the  protectors  of  this  Constitution. 

Moreover,  in  the  6th  article  we  are  assured 
that  **  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
jadge«  of  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

We  are  nowhere  told  when  this  most  reason- 
able arrangement  shall  cease,  or  how  it  may  be 
superceded  by  other  authority.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  this  could  take  place 
in  a  **  perpetual  union,"  made  more  perfect." 

Surely  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  quote 
article  x,  —  •*  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibit- 
ed by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  —  and  pretend 
that  this  gives  the  rights  to  bur  Southern  breth- 
ren which  they  have  so  recently  and  wickedly 
arrogated  to  themselves  ! 

Here  we  have  all  the  passages,  or  allusions, 
in  the  Constitution  having  reference  to  the  right 
of  any  State  to  secede  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  to  place  the  matter  in  the 
clearest  possible  light  let  no  one  fail  to  make 
lumself  familiar  with  the  noble  and  beautiful 
■entiments  of  the  following  letter  of  George 
Washington,  the  president  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  directed  to  the 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  Constitution  itself,  thus  trans- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
their  adoption  : 

«« Ix  Convention,  Sept.  17,  1787. 

••  SiB :  We  have  now  the  honor  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  Constitution  which 
has  appeared  to  us  the  most  advisable. 

«<  The  friends  of  onr  country  hare  long  seen 


and  desired  that  the  power  of  making  war, 
peace  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and 
regulating  commerce,  and  the  correspondent  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  authorities,  should  be  fully 
and  effectually  vested  in  the  general  government 
of  the  Union ;  but  the  impropriety  of  delegat- 
ing such  extensive  trust  to  one  body  of  men  is 
evident :  hence  results  the  necessity  of  a  differ- 
ent organization.^ 

**  It  is  obviously  impracticable,  in  the  federal 
government  of  these  States,  to  secure  all  rights 
of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet 
provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Indi- 
viduals entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share 
of  liberty  to  prcterve  the  rest.  The  magnitude 
of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as  well  on  situa- 
tion and'circumstance  as  on  the  object  to  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with 
precision  the  line  betweeen  those  rights  which 
must  be  surrendered  and  those  which  may  be 
reserved ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  this  dif- 
ficulty was  increased  by  a  difference  among  the 
several  States  as  to  their  situation,  extent,  ha- 
bits and  particular  interests. 

**  In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we 
kept  steadily  in  our  view  that  which  appears  to  us 
the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American  —  the 
cofisolidation  of  our  Union  —  in  which  is  involved 
our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  na^ 
tional  existence.  This  important  consideration, 
seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds, 
led  each  State  in  the  Convention  to  be  less  rigid 
on  points  of  inferior  magnitude  than  might 
have  been  otherwise  expected;  and  thus  the 
Constitution  which  we  now  present  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual 
deference  and  concession  which  the  peculiarity 
of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable. 

*•  That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  appro- 
bation of  every  State,  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  each  will  doubtless  consider  that, 
had  her  interest  been  alone  consulted,  the  con- 
sequences might  have  been  particularly  disa- 
greeable or  injurious  to  others  ;  that  it  is  liable 
to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe ;  that  it 
may  promote  the  lasting  welfare  of  that  coun- 
try so  dear  to  us  all,  and  secure  her  freedom 
and  happiness,  is  our  most  ardent  wish. 

««  With  great  respect,  wo  have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  humble 
servants. 

"  By  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Presidmt. 
«<  His  Excellency  Pbesident  of  Congbbss." 
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BecoUections  of  a  Bohoolmaster. 

It  was  manj  yean  ago  that  I  commenced  keep 
ing  Bchool.  I  had  graduated  at  an  academy  of 
some  note,  and  was  pretty  well  posted  up  in  those 
branches  of  education  which  were  introduced  in- 
to our  common  schools;  and  when  the  commit 
tee  came  to  examine  me,  I  could  see  that  they 
were  very  forcibly  impressed  by  the  ease  with 
which  I  answered  all  their  questions.  In  short  I 
knew  about  everything  that  was  set  down  in  the 
books  which  I  had  studied,  for  I  happened  to 
possess  one  of  those  wonderfully  retentive  mem- 
ories that  fastens  surely  upon  whatever  comes 
once  within  its  grasp.  I  imagined,  and  so  did  the 
committee  imagine,  that  I  was  eminently  quali- 
fied tor  the  post  to  which  I  aspired.  But  as  I 
look  back  now  upon  the  events  of  those  years,  I 
can  see  wherein  I  greatly  erred.  I  can  see  where 
I  made  great  mistakes,  and  where  I  most  woful- 
ly  lacked  in  qualification  ;  and  I  write  this  littW 
chapter  of  Recollections  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  just  entenng  upon  tlie  duties  of  a 
Teacher. 

When  I  commenced  my  first  school  (and  the 
same  ideas  I  then  had  governed  me  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,)  I  looked  upon  the  children  be- 
fore me  as  so  many  little  individuals  whom  I  had 
got  to  fill  with  learning.  They  were,  to  my  mind, 
BO  many  human  vessels  which  had  got  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  waters  ot  education ;  and  my  only 
ideas  of  the  capacity  were  of  size  and  age.  In  my 
class  of  ten  scholars  which  was  to  recite  from  the 
mental  arithmetic,  and  the  members  of  which 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  I  considered  that 
each  individual  must  hold  just  the  tame  amount 
of  mathematical  food,  and  digest  it  equally  with 
the  rest.  And  thus  I  commenced  my  school.  I 
knew  what  was  written  in  the  books,  and  I  was 
to  teach  it  to  the  children  before  me.  I  had  learned 
it  all,  and  I  believed  they  could.  At  least,  if  they 
did  not,  I  meant  that  it  should  be  no  fault  of 
mine. 

In  my  first  class  in  arithmetic  were  two  boys 
whom  I  have  selected  to  figure  in  this  sketch.  I 
take  them  because  their  subsequent  cai%er  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  facts  I  wish  to  present 
I  shall  not  give  you  their  real  names,  for  they 
are  both  living,  and  are  worthy,  honorable  men. 
I  shall  tell  you  that  they  were  Luke  Weston  and 
James  Shute.  Luke  was  rather  heavily  built, 
with  a  large,  full  head,  a  florid,  chubb}  fiice ;  a 
dark,  bluish  grey  eye ;  dark  brown  hair ;  and  in- 
clined to  be  slow  and  dreamy  when  called  upon 
to  work  with  his  mind.  He  could  work  £ut 
enough  out  of  doors,  when  the  play-hours  came, 
and  when  the  free  air  and  vigorous  exercise  sent 


the  copious  blood  bounding  through  hia  veins ; 
but  in  the  school-room,  over  his  books,  be  was 
quite  another  character. 

James  Shute,  on  the  other  hand,  was  light  of 
frame,  with  a  small,  compact  head,  hair  of  a  flax- 
en hue,  light  blue  eyes,  and  possessed  an  organi- 
zation highly  nervous  and  sensitive.  He  cared 
but  little  for  the  rough  sport  out  of  doors,  seem- 
ing  rather  to  prefer  his  books,  and  perfect  him- 
self in  his  lessons.  I  did  not  make  any  acooont 
of  these  physical  peculiarities  at  the  time,  for  I 
thought  nothing  of  them,  and  cared  nothing  for 
them ;  but  I  lemember  them  well  enough  now. 

Luke  and  James  were  in  the  same  classes  in  all 
the  branches  which  tbey  studied  together,  and 
the  few  months  of  diflerenoe  in  their  ages  were 
in  favor  of  the  former,  he  being  a  little  the  oldest. 
In  a  very  short  time  I  discovered  that  Luke 
Weston  did  not  learn  his  lessons  well.  He  blun- 
dered in  his  arithmetic,  and  stumbled  lamely  over 
bis  spelling  lessons.  As  I  look  back  now,  I  can 
remember  that  he  used  to  betray  a  deep  interest 
in  some  portions  of  philosophy,  and  that,  when 
the  subject  interested  him,  he  would  read  with 
a  feeling  not  excelled  by  any  scholar  in  school. 
But  I  cared  little  for  this  at  the  time.  I  looked 
upon  the  black-board  as  the  grand  field  for  scho- 
lastic display ;  the  spelling-book  came  next ;  and 
next  came  Lindley  Murray's  old  calf-bound 
grammar,  with  its  intricate  maze  of  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody.  These  were 
my  educational  deities,  before  which  every  intel- 
lect must  bow,  and  from  the  inspiration  of  which 
every  intellect  must  be  fiUed^ 

James  Shute  became  my  favorite  scholar.  He 
worked  over  his  slate  with  an  assiduity  which 
was  untiring,  and  I  felt  a  pride  in  exhibidng  his 
powers  to  my  visitors.  Upon  the  black-board 
he  could  perform  wonders  for  one  so  young.  Tn 
reduction,  in  fractions,  simple  and  compound,  in 
Involution,  in  factors,  and  in  the  roots,  he  was 
perfectly  at  home.  So,  too,  in  spelling  was  he 
prompt  and  sure.  And  in  scrammar  he  was  ex- 
cellent. He  sometimes  made  mistakes  in  analys- 
ing sentences,  where  the  meaning  of  the  author 
was  not  plain ;  but  he  remembered  his  rules,  and 
knew  how  to  apply  them. 

With  Luke  Weston  I  was  sorely  perplexed. 
He  did  not  get  his  lessons  well  at  all.  When  he 
came  to  compound  i^«ctions  he  oould  do  nothing 
with  them.  Left  to  himself,  with  his  own  time 
and  method,  he  could  worry  the  sums  oat ;  but 
he  was  behind-hand  in  his  recitations,  and  always 
blundered  upon  the  black-board.  In  grammar 
he  was  also  remiss,  though  not  so  had  as  in  aritb- 
metic.    When  he  came  to  parsing  he  got  along 
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mach  better  than  I  could  have  anticipated,  since 
he  had  been  bo  clumsy  in  committing  the  rules 
and  exercises  of  Lindley  Murray  to  memory.  In 
analyzing  languagCi  and  comprehending  the 
powers  of  words,  and  in  understanding  his 
author,  he  betrayed  a  keenness  of  perception  for 
which  I  did  not  then  give  him  credit.  I  remem- 
ber once,  the  class  were  parsing  in  a  passage 
from  Milton.  A  relative  pronoun  came  to  Luke, 
and  he  parsed  it  I  corrected  him  in  the  matter 
of  its  relation.  I  told  him  it  related  to  a  differ- 
ent person  from  the  one  he  had  named.  He  read 
the  sentence  over  again  and  olijected  to  my  idea, 
maintaining  that  he  was  right ;  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  show  me  wherein  I  was  in  error,  when 
I  interrupted  him,  and  made  him  stand  out  on 
the  floor  an  hour  for  his  disobedience  of  my  in- 
straction.  That  night  when  alone  in  my  room, 
I  read  the  passage  over,  and  at  length  became 
oonvinoed  that  Luk?  had  been  right.  But  I 
would  not  own  it  to  him.  No,  no, — that  would 
have  lowered  me  in  my  own  esteem.  Yet  I  re- 
aolved  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future  how  I 
corrected  him  in  his  parsing  lessons.  However, 
he  was,  in  my  estimation,  full  of  short-comings. 
With  his  general  behavior  I  had  no  reason  to 
find  fault,  for  he  was  a  noble,  generous-hearted 
fellow,  and  was  beloved  by  his  friends. 

**  Luke,"  said  I,  as  I  stopped  him  one  night 
after  school,  "  why  is  it  that  you  do  not  get  your 
lessons  ?" 

He  said  he  didn't  know. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  I  cried,"that  you  don't  know. 
Ton  don't  study— that's  the  reason.  See  how 
James  Shute  gets  his  lessons.  You  are  older 
than  he  is." 

Luke  said  he  could  not  get  such  long  lessons — 
he  could  not  remember  them.  He  had  tried  hard 
enough  to  do  the  puzzling  sums,  and  to  spell  the 
long  words,  but  he  could  not  do  it. 

I  told  him  it  was  all  nonsense.  He  could  do  it 
if  he  had  a  mind  to.  He  did  not  try.  He  was 
more  fond  of  play  than  of  study.  In  short  I 
talked  very  severely  to  him,  and  assured  him 
that  if  he  did  sot  have  his  lessons  perfectly  on 
the  following  day,  I  should  punish  him.  He  went 
away  with  his  head  bowed,  and,  I  thought,  in  a 
sulky  mood. 

The  following  day  came  and  with  it  came  the 
first  dass  in  arithmetic.  Jame  Shute  could  do 
every  sum.  Luke  Weston  had  not  done  half  of 
tliem.  When  the  dass  came  up  to  spell,  James 
•pelted  all  the  words,  and  gave  all  the  definitions 
promptly.    But  Luke  could  not  remember  them. 

So  I  told  Luke  Weston  I  must  punish  him  ; 


and  stood  him  out  on  the  floor ;  and  I  made  a 
great  fool's  cap,  and  put  it  upon  his  head; 
and  there  he  stood  until  the  school  was  done. 
He  did  not  cry ;  nor  did  he  look  particularly 
ashamed ;  but  he  compressed  his  lips,  and  looked 
very  ugly.  At  all  events,  so  I  thought  at  the 
time.  When  I  relieved  him  of  the  fool's  cap,  at 
the  dose  of  the  school,  I  told  him  I  hoped  he 
would  get  his  lessons  better  the  next  time.  He 
made  me  no  reply,  but  left  the  room  with  a  quick, 
stern  step,  and  went  home  without  stopping  to 
play  with  his  mates. 

On  the  following  day  Luke  did  not  come  to 
school,  and  on  the  day  after  that  I  understood 
that  he  had  gone  to  learn  the  shoemaker's  trade. 
I  made  some  little  inquiry,  and  found  that  he  had 
declared  that  he  would  go  to  school  to  me  no 
more,  if  he  had  to  run  away ;  and,  as  his  parents 
were  poor,  they  had  allowed  him  to  go  to  work 
in  a  neighbor's  shop. 

In  time  I  finished  my  school,  and  James  Shute 
bore  off  the  palm  of  sholarship.  Upon  him  I  be- 
stowed the  highest  encomiums,  and  held  him  up 
to  the  admiration  of  visitors. 

During  the  vacation  I  visited  a  neighboring 
State  and  found  employment  there ;  then  went 
South,  and  finally  became  engaged  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  a  school  in  New  Orleans.  The 
years  slipped  by,  and  still  I  remained  in  my  new 
home.  One  day  I  received  a  paper  from  my  na- 
tive State,  and  I  saw  mention  made  of  one  Luke 
Weston,  as  being  leader  of  a  strong  faction  in 
the  Legislature.  Of  course  that  could  not  be  my 
Luke — it  could  not  be  the  one  upon  whom  I  bad 
put  the  fool's  cap.  No— it  must  be  another  of 
the  same  name. 

Time  passed  on,  and  by  and  by  I  read  in  the 
papers  that  Luke  Weston  had  been  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  of  my  native  State,  and  that 
he  was  now  a  powerful  leader  of  a  powerful  par- 
ty. Of  course  this  was  the  same  Luke  of  whom 
I  had  befbre  read ;  but  it  could  not  be  the  same 
Luke  who  had  worn  my  fool's  cap.  Of  course 
not 

And  still  time  passed  on,  and  I  finally  read  that 
Ltike  Weston  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States ;  and  that  he  was  greatly  hon- 
ored by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  another  year  I  visited  the  home  of  my 
youth ;  and  one  of  my  first  enquiries  was  of 
Luke  Weston.  He  was  a  United  States  Senator. 
So  it  was  my  Luke,  after  all. 

And  where  was  James  Shute  ?  He  was  book- 
keeper in  a  bank,  and  was  accounted  a  very  cor- 
rect and  feithful  clerk.  He  had  been  there  twelve 
years,  and  would  probably  rem^  there,  as  he 
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liked  the  place,  and  had  no  particular  ambition  or 
qualiOcations  above  It. 

And  now,  with  the  silver  touch  of  many  years 
on  my  brow,  I  sit  alone  in  my  study  and  reflect 
on  the  past.  I  see  many,  many  children,  who 
have  been  under  my  charge,  now  grown  to  men 
and  women ;  and  I  see  many  of  those  I  had 
thought  excessively  stupid,  occupying  places  of 
honor  and  trust ;  while  many  I  had  thought  won 
derfal  in  learning,  are  plodding  along  in  the  or- 
dhiary  pursuits  of  life,  the  lessons  of  the  old 
•chool-books  all  forgotten,  and  the  one  idea  of 
food  and  clothing  occupying  their  whole  atten- 
tion. 

And  I  think,  if  I  could  teach  school  again,  how 
different  would  be  my  course,  for  trom  my  re- 
view of  the  years  that  have  gone,  I  have  learned 
lome  things  of  which  I  was  ignorant  when  I  first 
assumed  the  rod  and  staff  of  the  pedagogue. 

Different  children  have  different  capacities 
Many  a  quick-witted,  sharp  minded  boy  has 
borne  away  the  prize  of  scholarship  who  has  not 
studied  half  so  hard  as  has  the  poor  fellow  who 
g^s  weeping  to  his  home  because  he  gained  no 
medal.  All  minds  do  not  grow  alike.  Some  in 
tellects  are  precocious,  and  germinate  and  go  to 
seed  very  early.  Such  ones  are  apt  to  be  the 
delight  of  the  pedagogue.  And  yet,  as  I  call  to 
mind  those  of  like  character  that  have  come  un 
der  my  care,  I  fiod  that  they  have  not  been  very 
prolific  bearers  of  mental  fruit. 

Other  intellects  are  slower  in  growth.  They 
generally  belong  to  bodies  that  are  growing  fast 
and  strong.  Such  intellects  do  not  grasp  easily 
at  mathematical  niceties  in  early  youth.  They 
comprehend  slowly  at  first,  but  surely ;  and  are 
firm  and  uncompromising,  and  are  apt  to  be  rath- 
er skeptical  upon  subjects  which  oppose  their  in- 
tuitions. Such  are  sure  to  meet  with  little  char 
ity  at  the  hands  of  their  pedagogue ;  and  yet  as 
I  call  to  mind  those  of  this  latter  character  which 
have  come  within  my  care,  I  find  them  to 
have  grown  stronger  as  they  have  grown  older, 
and  to  have  been  prolific  bearers  of  noble  fruit. 
From  this  source  we  derive  our  original  minds, 
and,  also,  most  of  our  intellectual  giants. 

Teachers,  seek  to  understand  the  capacities 
of  your  scholars  before  you  begin  to  force  the 
mental  food  upon  them.  If  you  seek  to  fill  them 
with  learning  as  you  would  fill  barrels  with  water, 
you  may  make  some  great  mistakes.  Ten 
chances  to  one  that  you  may  put  the  fool's-cap  on 
the  brow  of  a  Daniel  Webster— that  you  give  the 
position  of  a  dunce  to  a  Christopher  Columbus- 
while  you  may  set  another  Bill  Shakspearc  over 
among  the  girls,  because  he  looked  that  way 
wbenbeoogbtto  have  been  studying. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Exhibitions. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  great  piece  of  pretmmption 
for  a  fellow  of  ordinary  standing  in  isocieiy  and 
limited  experience  in  teaching  to  advocate  that 
which  is  condemned  by  so  noted  an  «ducatioiial 
man  as  Edward  Everett,  and  by  many  Hthi  closa 
teachers.  Well,  presumption  is  the  order  t>f  (ht 
day,  and  since,  like  the  Confederate  Sute^,  we 
litde  country  pedagogues  are  dei^tined  to  le- 
mam  in  total  obscurity,  as  long  &s  wo  occupy 
our  position  in  the  united  brotherhood  of  teach- 
ers ;  why  !  like  them  I  think  it  best  to  ««fW«, 
and  try  to  have  a  way  of  our  own*  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  ('f  calling  out  fiupeiior 
forces  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 

Exhibitions  !  what  are  they  ?  Out  e^hlbi- 
bitions,  those  which  I  advocate,  are  verj-  much 
of  the  olden  style,  not  mixed  up  with  an  exam- 
ination ;  that  is  another  affair.  Our  exhibiriona 
are  simply  rehearsals  of  dialogues  and  det  lama- 
tlons,  with  an  occasional  song,  upon  the  »Ugt 
of  the  district  school  house,  in  prejwnce  of  the 
assembled  parents  and  friends.  Ygr,  with  the 
girls  all  dressed  in  white,  with  short  «toeve&  and 
low  necks,  adds  an  objector.  Lucky  for  jou.. 
boys,  that  your  dress  is  not  open  to  ct^nauie. 
But,  Mr.  Objector,  as  we  shall  see  by  nnd  by, 
this  may  not  be  true.  Mr.  Flawpicker  l.a^  oth- 
er objections.  First,  several  weeks  are  spent  in 
preparing  for  the  evening's  entertainment ;  dur- 
ing which  time  the  ordinary  routiDO  of  bu&inesi 
is  broken  up,  and  the  time  is  almost  whoUj  lo&t 
to  the  scholar.  Second,  such  cntertainmenta 
are  always  theatrical  to  a  greater  err  letta  deirree. 
Third,  parents  may  object  to  it.  FLiurth^  exhi- 
bitiont  are  a  cheat  upon  the  good  people  of  the 
district ;  the  scholars  are  all  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  make  a  show  of  knowlL'dj^e  which 
they  do  not  possess.  These  are  the  pringipal 
objections  urged  against  exhibitions. 

In  opposition  to  these  I  will  aseert  that  exhi- 
bitions have  the  following  advantages  ; 

First,  They  awaken  an  intereaC  in  parents 
that  nothing  else  will  do.  A  great  many  pa- 
rents who  never  see  the  inside  of  your  school* 
room  at  any  other  time  will  visit  it  ju5t  ao  sur* 
as  Napoleon  Bonapart«%  Smith,  or  his  i^iater, 
Victoria  Angelina,  have  a  part  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. Now  this  is  worth  something.  If  jou 
have  an  ill  arranged  seven-by-nine  eichooUroom, 
with  low  desks  and  poor  ventilation,  you  cafl 
have  a  dialogue  or  two  arranged  in  the  right 
manner,  which,  with  the  practical  ill ust ration  of 
Mrs.  t5.  striving  to  compress  her  spring  t^xtend* 
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ibies  into  one  of  the  seats,  a  feat  to  be  accom 
plishecl  Tfith  no  little  difficulty,  has  more  effect 
oftentimes  than  all  the  frettings  of  the  children 
about  cramped  legs,  together  with  the  advice  of 
the  teacher  and  the  gentle  hints  of  the  school 
report.  And,  too,  you  wish  to  show  them  what 
an  interested  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
pupils,  can  do  towards  making  the  dingy  and 
oft-times  rough  walls  of  the  rooTi  present  a 
pleasing  appearance.  Having  done  all  that  you 
can  to  make  it  pleasant  and  comfortable,  you 
■will  hear  them  in  the  intervals  between  pieces 
saying  :  —  ••  How  nice  that  is  !  how  much 
bettet  it  would  look  if  the  room  was  only 
higher !  "  and  as  Mr.  Smith,  of  Aldeimanic 
proportions,  draws  his  cramped  legs  from  be- 
neath the  low  desk  and  wipes  his  broad  area  of 
bushy  stubble,  down  which  the  perspiration  in 
streaming,  he  exclaims,  ••  Whew  !  how  hot ! 
this  here's  an  awful  close  place,"  to  which  Mrs. 
S.  responds,  "That's  so."  Not  only  may  you 
oblige  them  to  see  the  school  house  as  it  is,  but 
if  there  are  glaring  faults  on  the  part  of  parents 
which  affect  the  interests  of  your  school,  a  few 
dialogues  will  illustrate  their  effects  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  fail  to  see  them. 

Second.  It  is  a  means  of  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  the  pupils  in  relation  to  reading  and  de- 
clamation, and  may  be  made  the  means  of  incit- 
ing them  to  renewed  exertions  in  other  branches 
by  making  it  a  point  that  they  shall  be  studi- 
ous and  earnest  if  they  wish  for  an  exhibition. 
"  But,'*  says  an  objector,  **  scholars  should  have 
their  proper  amount  of  interest  without  such 
incentives."  Show  me  the  scholar  that  is  not 
ambitiously  reaching  forward  to  make  a  mark 
in  iome  way,  and  I  will  show  you  a  regular 
«•  leather-head."  Try  to  catch  a  horse ;  uke 
your  measure  of  com  and  get  nearly  out  of  sight, 
and  coax  him  to  come  if  you  can.  W  ill  he  come } 
Perhaps,  but  it  is  not  very  probable.  Now  bring 
the  corn  nearer,  so  that  he  can  hear  it  rattle  and 
see  it.  In  a  moment  his  ears  are  extended  and 
his  nostrils  dilated,  and  with  caution  he  ap- 
proaches the  object  which  he  knows  to  be  food. 
Why  not  bait  scholars  in  as  reasonable  a  man- 
ner }  Let  them  aim  to  excel  in  an  exhibition. 
The  pleasure  of  striving  for  this,  even  if  they 
fail,  will  prompt  them  to  renewed  exertions. 
Heading  has  become  a  thing  of  too  little  inter- 
est, and  should  not  be  suffered  to  remaiu  so. 
As  I  have  already  hinted,  exhibitions  may  bo 
made  most  useful  in  securing  the  proper  amount 
of  interest.  I  suppose  no  teacher  of  even  a 
term's  experience  will  d^ny  that  spirited  decla- 
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mntion  is  a  very  efficient  auxiliary  to  the  usual 
means  adopted  to  secure  good  reading.  But 
will  the  declamation  be  spirited  unless  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a  public  rehearsal  at  the  close 
of  the  term  ?  I  know  that  the  exhibition  adds 
more  than  half  to  the  usual  spirit  of  this  exer- 
cise. Then,  in  view  of  this,  I  shall  assert  that 
spirited  declamation  exercises  are  important  to 
the  reading  class,  and  that  exhibitions  are  es- 
sential to  secure  the  proper  epiriL  I  h«ive  attend- 
ed declamation  exercises  in  more  than  one  school 
where  the  scholars  would  go  upon  the  stage, 
jerk  their  heads  and  rattle  off,  some  on«,  some 
two,  and  a  few  more  than  two  verses  of  poetry, 
or  perhaps  a  short  piece  of  prose,  jerk  their 
heads  again  and  retire  to  their  seats,  with 
the  half- uttered  ejaculation,  **  thei-e,  speaking 
won't  come  again  in  two  weeks."  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  see  what  teachers  persist  in  having  such 
exerciHes  for.  They  are  worse  than  failures  in 
more  than  one  respect.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  school  in  the  United  States  (perhaps  there 
may  he  in  the  Confederate)  where  the  scholars 
may  not  be  awakened  to  the  proper  amount  of 
interest.  But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  one 
point,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  wise  —  by  prolix. 
Again,  the  young  man  of  our  age  expects  to  be  a 
public  speaker.  If  you  could  read  the  thoughts 
of  the  beys  in  our  public  schools,  no  doubt  you 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  embryo  lawyers, 
ministers,  statesmen  and  lecturers.  These  must 
have  a  chance  to  practice  in  order  to  give  them 
confidence.  The  advantages  of  the  public  ex- 
hibition to  these  youths  should  not  be  overlook- 
ed. And  even  in  the  collegiate  course  the  stu* 
dents  often  have  occasion  to  thank  their  lucky 
stars  that  they  have  appeared  on  the  stage  be- 
fore. 

Third.  Exhibitions  are  profitable  to  the  teach- 
er and  papils  from  the  pleasant  associations 
connected  with  them.  Who  ever  took  part  in 
an  exhibition,  either  as  teacher  or  pupil,  but  ex- 
perienced great  pleasure  from  the  affair.  He 
who  would  be  a  successful  teacher  cannot  afford 
to  let  any  opportunity  pass  by  unimproved  of 
giving  pleasure  to  his  pupils,  which  can  be  used 
consistently.  That  point  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion. This  advantage  alone  derived  from  exhi- 
bitions is  sufficient  to  balance  all  the  objections 
I  have  named.  They  are  profitable  to  the  pa- 
rents as  institutes  for  the  lectures  and  concerts 
of  the  city.  Oftentimes  the  school  exhibition  is 
the  only  literary  entertainment  of  the  season  in 
the  country  district !  And  to  many  it  gives 
more  pleasure  than  the  best  lecture  ixomtha 
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most  eloquent  orator  of  the  country  could  im- 
part. "My  John,"  and  «•  our  Susan"  have 
more  charu^s  than  Beecher,  Chapin  or  Cheever. 

Fourth.  Exhibitions  are  time- savers  instead 
of  time- wasters.  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Ob- 
jector ?  Is  that  too  bad  even  for  a  secessionist  ? 
Instead  of  spending  three  or  four  weeks  pre- 
paring for  exhibition,  and  losing  that  amount  oi 
time,  I  make  it  a  point  to  get  all  the  time  devo- 
ted to  declamation  and  exhibitions  extra.  It 
must  all  be  done  at  home.  I  have  known  of 
exhibitions  where  not  a  single  piece  or  a  single 
page  was  learned  in  school.  We  have  already 
seen  its  application  to  reading.  If,  then,  the 
declamations  and  dialogues  are  learned  at  home, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  reading  lesson  is 
learned  out  of  school,  and  so  much  time  gained. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  the  seyeral  pieces 
learned  during  its  progress  may  b«  rehearsed  in 
public,  with  perhaps  a  few  additions  suited  to 
the  occasion. 

In  relation  to  the  theatrical  objection  I  have 
but  few  words  to  say.  The  same  objection 
would  apply  to  a  man  chopping  wood,  or  a  wo 
man  pounding  clothes  in  actual  life ;  for  those 
real  scenes  are  but  mocked  in  the  theatre.  The 
school  does  not  imitate  the  vices  but  the  virtues 
of  the  theatre.  If  my  scholars  were  speaking 
an  extract  of  **  Damon  and  Pythias,"  I  should 
esteem  it  the  highest  praise  to  have  them  com- 
pared to  the  great  men  of  the  stage.  Sin  is  sin 
iiherever  found,  out  of  the  churali  or  in  it,  and 
good  is  good  though  it  be  buried  beneath  the 
ugliest  mass  of  rubbish  that  ever  was  thrown 
together.  Let  me  refer  the  theatrical  objector 
to  Sprague's  lines  upon  "The  Stage,"  com- 
mencing 

"  Lo !  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage," 

that  he  may  see  what  is  objectionable  in  the 
theatre,  and  I  think  he  will  cease  to  condemn 
exhibitions  from  their  resemblance  to  it.  If  the 
teacher  is  desirous  that  the  girls  should  not 
dress  for  the  occasion,  request  them  to  act  in 
accordance  with  that  desire,  and  the  dress  ob- 
jection will  vanish.  I  witnessed  an  exhibition 
recently,  where  not  a  single  white  dress  appear- 
ed to  shock  the  objector  to  muslin. 

Parents  objecting  to  the  exhibition  would  be 
a  valid  objection  if  there  were  enough  of  them. 
But  I  will  warrant,  for  a  very  small  sum,  any 
teacher  in  New  England  less  than  three  in  a 
country  district.  If  any  object,  let  them  have 
the  privilege  of  staying  at  home  with  their  pro< 
geny  upon  the  evening  in  question*     ^Parents 


have  their  rights,  teachers  also  have  thtirs,  &nd 
there  need  be  no  collision. 

Exhibitions  are  cheats,  then }  Not  by  any 
means.  The  scholars  show  the  talent  thej  have 
acquired  for  elocution,  and  nothing  but  these 

fitted  up  places  "  will  show  that  talent.  The 
steam  guage  does  not  show  the  powET  of  the 
engine  when  but  half  the  steam  is  oti»  neither 
does  that  scholar  display  his  powers  uf  elocu- 
tion who  opens  a  reader  and  for  the  fifst  timfl 
reads  Webster's  "Liberty  and  Union,"  The 
exhibition  does  not  represent  the  regular  f^chool 
exercise,  and  all  know  that  it  does  not.  If  they 
have  not  interest  enough  in  the  school  to  vhix 
it,  I  was  about  to  say  they  ought  to  be  cheated 
in  relation  to  it,  but  I  am  so  diill  I  cannot  see 
how  the  exhibition  does  this. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  I  can  but  admire 
the  consistency  of  those  who  denounce  the  vy^ 
tern  of  exhibitions.  If  their  practice  of  having 
two  exhibitions  to  my  one  is  not  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  their  theory,  I  should  like  mv.€h 
to  know  what  would  be.  Cxus^ 

Centreville,  June  Sd,  1861. 


Physical  Constitution  of  the  Srs. — The 
opinion  has  long  prevailed,  that  the  htm  is  a 
dark  globe,  invested  with  two  immense  enve- 
lopes, the  inner  one  being  an  atmosphere  of 
sombre  clouds,  and  the  outer  one  a  gaseous, 
self-luminous  source  of  light  and  heat.  Extern- 
al to  these  is  supposed  to  be  a  third  envelope, 
formed  of  an  accumulation  of  roseate  clouds. 
The  spots  so  frequently  seen  on  the  solar  dise, 
have  been  attributed  to  openings  through  the 
exterior  coverings,  exposing  the  dark  atmos- 
phere within  them.  M.  Leverrier,  in  his  report 
on  the  recent  solar  eclipse,  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  greater  part  of  these  envelopes  are 
only  fictions.  The  sun  he  regards  as  a  luminous 
body,  liquid  or  solid,  covered  by  an  atmosphere 
of  roseate  matter  and  possessing  a  very  high 
temperature,  thus  falling  within  the  law  com- 
mon to  the  constitution  of  celestial  bodies.  M. 
Fage  and  Baron  Feilitsch,  in  their  reports  to 
the  French  Academy,  state,  however,  that  the 
eclipse  of  1860  furnishes  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence that  the  corona  and  luminous  clouds  are 
optical  illubions,  and  are  not  due  to  the  essential 
constitution  of  the  sun,  or  of  his  atmospherie* 
The  former  of  these  eminent  physicists  ev^^n 
goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  varioub  observers  seems  to  con  gnu 
the  opinion,  that  the  central  luminary  of  our 
system  has  no  atmosphere  whatever,  and  ihsX 
the  appearances  recorded  are  purely  optical 
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CoxnumcATiONs  for  this  Department  ehould  be  ad- 
1  to  I*  F.  Cadt.  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmatter. 
Feeding  the  Sun. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  yarious 
phenomena  of  light  constitute  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  subjects  of  stud;  and 
investigation  afforded  by  the  material  universe,  the 
researches  of  the  profoundest  philosophers  have 
still  left  us  in  ignorance  respecting  its  true  char- 
acter. Familiar  as  we  all  are  with  it  as  the  means 
of  vision,  and  the  source  of  the  innumerable  shades 
of  color  that  constitute  the  crowning  charm  of  ex- 
ternal nature ;  bathed  as  we  are  with  its  exhaust- 
less  floods,  which  come  pouring  around  us  with 
imperceptible  flow  from  its  great  central  source ; 
gazing  at  it  with  wondering  delight  as  it  speeds 
along  its  twinkling  way  from  some  far-off  star, 
whence  it  has  just  reached  us  with  tidings  of  past 
centuries ;  or  starting  at  the  blinding  flash  which 
glares  an  instant  in  the  murky  storm-cloud  and 
then  is  gone  forever ;  -^  indispensable  as  we  know 
it  is,  not  only  to  our  comfort  and  convenience,  but 
to  our  very  existence  and  to  the  existence  of  all 
organic  life,  the  fact  that  we  a*  e  stiH  unable  to 
tell  what  it  w,  is  well  calculated,  at  least,  to  teach 
na  a  salutary  lesson  of  humility. 

In  treating  of  the  nature  of  light,  all  that  the 
best  philosophers  have  been  able  to  do  is  merelj 
to  theorise.  The  principles  of  the  two  leading 
theories,  vis.:  the  corpuscular  or  Newtonian  theo- 
ry and  the  undulatory  theory,  which  is  the  theory 
m3st  extensively  adopted  at  the  present  day,  are 
generally  familiar.  According  to  the  former,  light 
consists  of  inert  particles  of  matter,  which  are 
projected  or  emitted  from  all  lummous  bodies,  in 
straight  lines,  in  every  direction,  with  the  velocity 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second ; 
that  these  particles  are  possessed  of  varying  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  forces;  that  vision  is  excited 
by  these  particles  impigning  upon  the  retina  of  the 
eye,  and  that  the  sensations  of  the  various  colors, 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  inertia  existing  in  the  particles;  those 
whose  inertia  is  greatest  producing  the  sensation 
of  red,  and  those  whose  inf  rtia  is  least  producing 
the  sensation  of  violet,  while  all  intermediate  colors 
are  produced  by  intermediate  degrees  of  inertia. 
According  to  the  undulatory  theory  all  space  and  all 
intervals  between  the  molecules  of  material  bodies 
are  pervaded  by  an  **  excessively  rare,  subtle  and 
elastio  medium";  that  this  medium,  possessing 
inertia  but  not  gravity,  opposes  no  resistance  to 
planetary  motion ;  that  the  molecules  of  this 
**  ether  "  are  susceptible  of  being  set  in  motion  by 
the  agitation  of  the  particles  of  **  ponderable  mat- 
ter " ;  that  this  motion  is  propagated  from  particle 


to  particle,  producing  a  regular  series  of  undula- 
tions, which,  on  reaching  the  nerves  of  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  produce  the  sensation  of  light  in  a 
manner  analagous  to  that  in  which  vibrations  of 
air  produce  that  of  sound ;  and  that,  as  the  fre- 
quency of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  determine  the 
pitch  of  sound,  so  the  frequency  of  the  undula- 
tions of  this  elastic  medium  determines  the  color 
of  the  light. 

Contradictory  as  these  two  theories  seem  to  be, 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  important  phenomena 
of  light  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  accord- 
ance with  either.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose, 
however,  to  consider  the  arguments  by  which  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  support  them,  or  with 
which  they  have  been  respectively  assailed.  What 
we  have  said  is  intended  as  preparatory  to  a  few 
things  bearing  upon  the  novel  subject  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

According  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  the  constant 
emanation  o^  light  from  the  sun  must  be  attended 
with  a  loss  of  matter  which  must,  iu  the  course  of 
time,  seriously  diminish  its  bulk,  unless  the  waste 
i^  in  some  way  supplied.  In  this  relation  the  ex- 
istence and  use  of  aerolites,  or  metoric  stones,  be- 
come a  subject  of  interesting  study.  The  source 
of  these  bodies  cannot  be  made  a  mattet  of  demon- 
stration. Some  philosophers  have  argued,  with 
much  plaiisibilify,  that  those  which  frequently  fall 
upon  various  portions  of  the  earth  were  originally 
thrown  from  volcanoes  existing  in  the  moon.  They 
contend  that  a  projectile  force  capable  of  effecting 
a  velocity  of  less  than  eight  thousand  feet  per  se- 
cond would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  moon's  atmosphere  and  bring  a  body,  pro- 
jected from  the  moon,  within  the  limit  of  the  supe- 
rior attractive  force  of  the  earth.  On  the  contrary, 
a  theory,  with  which  we  met  several  years  ago,  re- 
f;ards  meteoric  stones  as  consisting  of  condensed 
solar  light,  the  particles  of  which  have  been  made 
to  unite,  by  their  inherent  attractive  force,  in  the 
remote  regions  of  space,  and  to  form  nuclei  which 
will  be  brought  back  to  the  sun  by  its  superior  at- 
traction, and,  falling  again  into  its  bosom,  will 
supply  the  waste  occasioned  by  its  incessant  ema- 
nation of  light.  These  bodies  will,  of  course, 
sometimes  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets,  when,  in  returning  towards  the 
sun,  they  pass  sufficiently  near  to  come  within  the 
sphere  of  an  attractive  power  superior  to  that  of 
the  sun.  Another,  and  what  is  regarded  as  a  more 
probable  theory,  is,  that  there  exists  in  space  cha- 
otic matter  **  in  detached  particles,  or  perhaps  con- 
siderable masses.*'  These  will  obviously  be  sub- 
ject to  the  attractive  influences  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  will  obey  the  strongest  acting  up- 
on them  at  any  given  time.  When  the  earth,  in 
its  passage  along  its  orbit  comes  into  a  certain  de- 
gree of  proximity  to  any  of  them,  they  will  be 
made  to  fall  upon  its  surface.  If  they  are  not  ar- 
rested in  their  progress  through  space,  they  will 
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eventually  find  their  way  to  the  sun  and  become 
its  feeders.  .  When  they  fall  upon  the  earth  they 
will  acquire  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  distance 
through  which  they  may  have  passed  after  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  terrestrial  gravitation.  This 
velocity  is  often  so  great  as  to  cause  them  to  take 
fire  on  pluncing  into  our  atmosphere,  and  the  cha- 
otic matter  of  which  they  consist  may  be  entirely 
consumed  before  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
In  this  case,  of  course  no  aerolite  will  be  found, 
although  a  meteor  of  the  most  brilliant  character 
may  have  made  its  appearance. 

But  another  method  of  feeding  the  sun,  which 
we  should,  perhaps,  not  be  likely  to  expect,  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following,  which  we  quote  from  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1861 : 

"  Of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  hf  avens,*  there 
are  none  which  excite  more  general  interest  than 
comets,  and  though  the  larger  and  brighter  comets 
naturally  excite  most  general  public  interest,  and 
are  really  valuable  to  astronomers,  as  exhibiting 
appearances  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  these  bodies,  and  the  nature  of 
the  forces  which  must  be  in  operation  to  produce 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  observed,  >et  some 
of  the  smaller  telescopic  comets  are,  perhaps,  more 
interesting  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  Thus  the 
six  periodical  comets,  the  orbits  of  which  have 
been  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  whicli 
return  at  stated  intervals,  arc  extremely  useful,  as 
being  likely  to  disclose  the  facts  of  which,  but  for 
them,  we  should  possibly  have  ever  remained  igno- 
rant. Thus,  for  example,  when  the  comet  of  Encke 
which  performs  its  revolution  in  a  period  of  a  lit 
tie  more  than  three  years,  was  obser\'ed  at  each 
return,  it  disclosed  the  important  and  unexpected 
fact,  that  its  motion  was  continually  accelerated 
At  each  successive  approach  to  the  sun  it  arrives 
at  its  perihelion  sooner  and  sooner ;  and  there  is 
no  way  of  accounting  for  thio  so- satisfactory  as 
that  of  supposing  that  the  sphere  in  which  the 
planetary  and  cometary  motions  are  performed  is 
everywhere  pervaded  by  a  very  rarified  atmosphere 
or  ether,  so  thin  as  to  exercise  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  movements  of  massive  solid  bodies,  like  the 
planets,  but  substantial  enough  to  exert  a  very  im 
portant  influence  on  more  attenuated  substances 
moving  with  great  velocity.  The  effect  of  the  re 
sistance  of  the  ether  is  to  retard  the  tangential 
motion,  and  to  allow  the  force  of  gravity  to  draw 
the  body  nearer  to  the  sun,  by  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  orbit  are  continually  contracted  and 
the  velocity  in  it  augmented.  The  final  result  will 
be  that,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  comet  will  fall 
into  the  sun ;  this  body,  a  mere  hazy  cloud,  con 
tinually  flickering,  as  it  were,  like  a  celestial  moth 
round  the  great  luminary,  is  at  some  distant  peri 
od  destined  to  be  mercilessly  consumed.  Now  the 
discovery  of  this  ether  is  deeply  interesting  as 
bearing  upon  other  important  physical  questions, 
such  as  the  uudulatory  theory  of  light ;  and  the 


probability  of  the  future  absorption  of  comet*  hy 
the  sun  is  important  as  connected  with  a  very  in- 
teresting speculation  by  Pi  of.  William  Thompsfln, 
who  has  suggested  that  the  light  and  h^^t  of  ihe 
sun  may  be  from  time  to  time  replenished  by  the 
falling  in  and  absorption  of  countless  meteors  \i  b  ich 
circle  round  him  ;  and  here  we  have  a  cau$e  reveal- 
ed which  may  accelerate  or  produce  such  an  event/' 
*  On  the  first  of  September  last,  at  eightcea 
minutes  past  eleven,  A.  M..  a  distinguished  astro- 
nomer, Mr.  Carrington,  had  directed  hU  ttleicope 
to  the  sun,  and  was  engaged  in  observing  hi^i  epot^, 
when  suddenly  two  intensely  luminous  bodies  buril 
into  view  upon  its  surface.  They  moved  sidf*^  by 
side  through  a  spherv  of  about  3d,000  miles,  Utr^t 
increasing  in  brightness,  then  fading  away  ;  in  five 
minutes  they  had  vanished.  Th^y  did  not  nher 
the  shape  of  a  group  of  large  black  spot**  which 
lay  directly  in  their  paths.  Momentary  as  this  re* 
markable  phenomena  was,  it  was  fortunately  wit- 
nessed and  confirmed,  as  to  one  of  the  bnght 
lights,  by  another  observer,  Mr.  Hodgson,  at  Hi|;b- 
gate,  who,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  had  aUo  his 
telescope  directed  to  the  great  lumiriary  at  the 
same  instant.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  these  two 
gentlemen  have  actually  witnessed  the  process  of 
feeding  the  sun,  by  the  fall  of  metoric  matter ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  reiuarknble  ciruum* 
!*tance  that  the  observations  at  Kew  Khow  that  on 
the  very  dav,  and  at  the  very  hour  and  minute  of 
this  unexpected  and  curious  phenomenon,  a  mod- 
erate but  marked  magnetic  disturbance  took  place  ; 
and  a  storm,  or  great  disturbance  of  the  magQiiio 
elements,  occurred  four  hours  after  midnight,  ex- 
tending to  the  southern  hemisphere.  Thvs  is  ex- 
hibited a  seeming  connection  between  mognette 
phenomena  and  certain  actions  taking  place  o^n  the 
sun's  disk,  —  a  connection  which  the  obscriaiiaxia 
of  Schwabe,  compared  with  the  maguetical  tl cards 
of  onr  colonial  observatories,  had  already  render- 
ed nearly  certain."  I.  F-  c. 


Peterson's  Magazine. — ^The  July  naisttbcr  of 
this  popular  monthly  is  already  on  our  table.  In 
addition  to  its  usual  quantity  of  stories,  poetry, 
household  receipts,  steel  engraviugSyfasbian  plates, 
and  patterns  for  the  work-table,  it  contains  |wo 
splendid  colored  patterns,  one  of  which  is  a  *'  Stars 
and  Stripes"  Bed-Quilt.  Every  lady  ought  to 
have  a  number,  so  as  to  work  one  of  the^e  quills. 
As  a  new  volume  begins  with  July,  Xhn  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  subscribe.  The  price  of  PeUr^on 
is  only  two  dollars  a  year,  or  a  dollar  le^is  thiui 
magazines  of  its  class.  It  is  just  the  one,  there- 
fore, for  the  times.  To  clubs  the  terms  are  cheaper 
still,  viz.;  three  copies  for  five  dollars,  or  tight 
copies  for  ten  dollars,  with  a  superb  premium  to 
the  person  getting  up  a  club.  Address  Charles  J, 
Peterson,  336  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Spe^ 
cimcns  sent  gratis  to  persons  desirous  of  getiittg 
up  clubs. 
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(SXiitoxs'  ©eiiartment^ 

Thb  Schoolmaster  has  thus  far  kept  on  the 
eTen  tenor  of  its  way,  while  the  outer  world  seems 
burrjing  on  to  a  climax  of  revolution.  It  has  not 
even  intimated  whether  it  would  stand  by  the  Un 
ion  and  Constitution,  whether  it  would  hauR  the 
old  •*  stars  and  stripes  "  on  the  outer  wall,  and 
shout  for  liberty  and  the  sacred  principles  of  our 
country  ;  or  whether  it  secretly  creeps  behind  the 
heel  of  a  would-be  military  despotism,  and  would 
rear  a  rag  of  bunting  bearing  a  half  matured  cab- 
bage»  and  the  portrait  of  a  poisonous  worm.  Our 
daily  and  weekly  press  and  literary  journals  have 
been  full  of  all  theMC  expressions  of  civil  and  po- 
tltical  econemy..  The  Schoolmaster  \vould  how- 
ever modestly  say  that  it  is  wholly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country.  Given  to  the  work 
of  spreading  general  intelligence  abroad,  it  feels 
also  that  scattering  the  sparks  of  patriotism  is  not 
beyond  its  legitimate  duties.  Being  the  education- 
al organ  of  our  State,  it  is  also  an  organ  through 
which  a  variety  of  notes  can  be  struck.  It  would 
be  faithless  to  its  mission  did  it  not  declare  openly 
its  sympathy  and  all  its  energies  to  swell  the  tide 
of  patriotism  which  has  been  set  in  motion  by  our 
gallant  Governor  first,  and  hurried  on  by  the  ready 
flight  of  armed  patriots  to  our  country's  call.  May 
tbese  pages  be  blank  with  shame  when  a  word  shall 
escape  which  dims  the  glory  of  our  patriot  sires, 
or  debases  the  trust  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 
Rather  than  the  traitor  shall  blight  the  fair  name 
we  have  written  upon  our  country's  scroll,  or  snatch 
tbe  precious  liberties  which  have  reared  us,  let  eve- 
ry schoolmaster  gird  on  the  armor,  be  he  ever  so 
unused  to  its  galling  weight,  and  fight  till  the  last 
drop  of  wa^m  life  shall  cease  to  flow.  Speak  out 
your  sentiments,  sing  them  in  the  synagogue, 
chant  them  in  the  furrow,  shout  them  in  the  fields, 
teach  them  in  the  day  school,  and  catechise  the 
little  ones  around  the  domestic  hearth  stone,  until 
tbe  lisping  babe  shall  learn  to  prattle  the  songs  of 
Ood*glven  liberty.  Write  on  your  door  plates, 
••Death  to  traitors,**  and  on  the  bells  of  your 
bouses,  **  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  inseparable.*'  Raise  the  dear  old  flag  on  eve- 
ry house-top,  let  the  school-houses  spread  each  its 
own  banner,  let  the  little  bare-footed  urchins 
scream  a  thousand  cheers  for  its '  blood -bought 
beauties,  let  the  old  and  the  asthmatic  cough  out  a 
cheer  for  iu  glory. 

Banish  all  party  strife,  rally  around  the  old 
standard,  and  let  a  united  people  set  pale  fear 
among  the  miscreant  leaders  of  secession.  What 
more  can  we  need  to  set  our  teeth  on  edge.  For 
thirty  years  we  have  bowed  in  submission  to  these 
overreaching  demands.  They  have  stolen  num- 
berless millions  from  the  common  stores  of  our 
country;  they  have,  with  suicidal  rage,  shorn  them- 
■elres  of  all  protection  by  attempting  to  wrest 


from  us  our  common  rights  and  our  peace.  They 
have  unrolled  one  act  upon  the  pages  of  future 
history  which  might  well  become  another  Quixote. 
They  summoned  from  their  ranks  their  proudest 
heroes  several  thousands,  and  with  unwonted 
prowess,  took  and  caused  to  surrender  seventy 
weak  and  starving  men,  by  setting  fire  to  their 
sleeping  apartments  and  allowing  no  chance  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  This  act  of  bravery  was  her- 
alded far  and  wide  and  caused  their  foul  ensigns 
to  flap  their  traitorous  folds  in  the  wind,  heavy 
cannon  sound,  and  bells  chimed  forth  the  hymn  of 
a  noted  victory.  Now  to  complete  the  unwonted 
audacity,  their  imaginary  king  seizes  the  halyards 
and  mid  the  shouts  of  his  allies,  he  binds  the  black 
flag  of  piracy  to  the  masts  of  his  minion  commerce, 
and  sets  his  emissaries  forth  to  prey  upon  the  wea- 
ther-beaten mariners  of  every  sea.  Should  we 
grow  listless  in  the  work  of  recovering  our  liber- 
ties,  let  the  scathing  memories  of  a  Sumter,  the 
black  flag  of  piracy,  and!  must  we  record  it!  the 
manner  of  the  untimely  fall  of  our  gallant  young 
hero,  the  immortal  Ellsworth,  spur  us  on  to  victory 
or  death. 

Soon  may  the  olive  branch  of  peace  move  on 
our  pleasant  hill  tops,  and  tbe  booming  of  hostile 
cannon  die  away  upon  the  shores,  while  one  uni- 
versal anthem  of  united  brotherhood  shall  swell 
forth  from  the  broad  gulf  to  the  pleasant  valleys 
of  the  Aroostook. 


By  the  reports  of  the  doings  of  the  legislature 
at  Newport,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  office  of  School  Commissioner  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Rousmaniere,  of  Warwick. 

Of  the  latter  gentleman  we  have  not  the  plea- 
sure of  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance.  Of 
the  former  we  have  many  pleasant  memories  in 
store.  We  regret  to  lose  his  pleasant  and  genial 
influence  so  fully  extended  to  all  in  the  cause  of 
public  learning.  He  has  been  a  faithful  steward 
in  the  work  —  has  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work  —  and  we  trust  has  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  all  true  lovers  of  our  public  schools.  He  leaves 
a  host  of  ardent  admirers.  He  has  done  a  vast 
amount  of  work  for  our  schools,  and  it  has  been 
well  done. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  for  I86D  and 
1861.  This  has  much  able  matter  relating  to  the 
interests  of  all  public  schools.  It  speaks  very  en- 
couragingly of  the  present  efficient  system  in  that 
enterprising  city.  This  report  also  embodies  the 
usual  reports  of  the  Superintendent,  some  of  which 
we  have  already  noticed  at  length.  There  is  noth- 
ing too  arduous  or  too  self-denying  for  Boston  peo- 
ple to  do  for  their  schools,  hence  their  prosperity 
in  every  other  direction.  Pinch  the  buds  and  you 
fade  the  flower. 
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AnnuAl  Beport  of  the  Sohool  Oommittee  of 
ProTldenoe. 

[We  are  happy  to  present  to  our  readers  entire, 
Uie  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Providence  to  the  City  Council  June,  1861.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  remark  upon  the  fidelity,  the 
conciseness,  the  evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  school  system,  and  its  wants,  which  is  here 
displayed.    In  our  opinion  it  is  a  model  document :] 

•«  To  the  Honorable  the  City  Council  qf  the  City  of 

Providence:   . 

"  Gentlemen :  — The  undersign^ed,  to  whom  the 
School  Committee  entrusted  the  duty  of  preparing 
Us  Annual  Report  to  your  honorable  body,  have 
found  their  task  so  well  and  so  comprehensively 
anticipated  in  the  last  quarterly  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent  of  our  public  schools,  that  they  have 
little  else  to  do  than  to  present  that  paper  to  you, 
with  some  introductory  words. 

*'  The  school  year,  which  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  examinations  held  last  month,  has  been 
marked,  we  think,  by  as  much  gratifying  improve- 
ment, and  by  as  litlle  untoward  experience,  as  any 
single  year  in  the  history  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  our  city. 

*<  It  would  be  easy,  though  perhaps  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  to  present  the  evidence  of  striking 
advances,  during  (he  past  twelvemonth,  in  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  efficient  education. 
Some  of  these  advances  have  been  in  the  great 
work  of  classification,  which  is  that  careful  and 
exact  grading  of  the  schools,  by  means  of  which, 
they  are  to  be  brought  into  such  harmony  of  stud- 
ies and  processes,  that  a  pupil  leaving  one  school 
for  another  will  experience  no  disadvantage  from 
the  transition. 

"  A  labor  so  important  as  this,  cannot  be  achiev- 
ed in  a  year ;  and  while  much  has  been  done,  and 
the  system  of  complete  classification  matured,  the 
details  of  it  are  only  growing  into  a  perfected  re- 
sult. The  past  year  has,  among  its  acceptable 
fruits,  a  generous  share  of  this  desirable  progress. 
A  more  correct  deportment,  and  a  higher  rank  of 
scholarship,  are  the  manifest  benefits  of  careful 
gradation. 

**  Our  inspection  of  the  written  questions,  which, 
at  the  May  examinations,  were  presented  to  the 
pupils  of  the  High  School,  and  also  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  candidates  for  admission  to  that  insti- 
tution, led  us  to  apprehend  a  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  accuracy  in  the  written  answers. 
The  questions  were  of  a  more  difficult  and  complex 
character  than  heretofore,  especially  in  arithmetic 
and  history  ;  and  had  the  answers  fallen  off  in  cor- 
rectness, a  tenth  part  of  last  year*s  average,  we 
should  have  been  slow  to  regard  them  as  exhibit- 
ing inferior  scholarship.  As  it  is,  and  we  are  high- 
ly gratified  in  remarking  it,  the  average  of  excel- 
lence in  these  written  examinations  is  considerably 
advanced;  and  the  voliuninous  papers  prepared 


by  the  pupils,  are  the  evidence,  "in  black  tud 
white,"  of  their  diligence,  intelligence  and  ^kHl, 
and  no  less  of  their  teachers'  care  and  fidelity  in 
their  work.  The  general  neatness  of  these  papers 
arrested  our  attention  and  deserves  our  special 
commendation. 

**  By  these  unmistakable  results  of  the  High 
and  Grammar  School  studies,— and  prodminently 
of  the  former, — we  are  warranted  i a  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  mental  cultuire  is 
rising  appreciably  in  these  schools.  Excellent  be- 
fore, they  are  becoming  more  excellent  stilly  — lo 
the  credit  of  the  teachers,  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  school  committee,  and  to  the  reward  of  yotiT 
honorable  body,  as  the  almoner  of  the  muntdpal 
bounty,  which  creates  and  nourishes  them. 

'*  The  suggestions  in  the  Superintendent's  re- 
port, concerning  the  mistake  of  too  much  govern- 
ment in  our  Primary  Schools,  will  commend  them- 
selves to  your  approbation,  and,  we  hope,  will  in^ 
fluf^nce  directly  and  impressively,  the  inexperienc- 
ed among  teachers,  and  those  also,  whom  not  in- 
experience, but  confirmed  bad  habit  in  this  respect, 
has  involved  in  the  serious  embarrassments  of  ex- 
cessive government. 

*'  A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the  last  educa- 
tional year  shows  an  average  attendance  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  scholars  in  our  forty-ei^ht 
schools.  The  education  of  this  multitude  of  child- 
ren and  youth  for  that  period,  (exclusive  of  monej 
paid  out  upon  school  buildings,)  has  cost  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
ndmirable  education  afforded  by  our  school  sysiem, 
costs  but  a  little  over  eight  dollars  a  year  for  each 
pupil.  We  know  not  where  this  degree  of  econo- 
my is  matched,  without  the  concomitant  of  a  tower 
style  of  instruction.  It  is  cause  of  just  pride,  v-e 
think,  that  excellence  and  cheapness  are  so  strik- 
ingly and  exceptionally  combined  in  our  system  of 
public  education. 

*•  A  decided  step  forward  in  our  school  economf^, 
made  during  the  past  year,  was  the  provision  for 
physical  exercise  in  the  High  School.  A  building 
was  erected  upon  its  premises,  and  appropriate 
gymnastic  exercises  have  been  freely  indulged  in 
by  the  pupils,  and  fostered  by  teachers  and  the 
committee.  More  attention  than  usual  has  been 
paid  in  all  our  schools,  we  believe,  to  this  indii-' 
pensable  branch  of  culture,  and  we  augur  fsTora- 
bly  for  the  increased  mental  development  of  the 
pupils  from  this  bodily  training. 

*'  Some  of  the  old  topics  of  our  thoughtful  and 
judicious  predecessors  in  this  work  of  reporting 
to  your  honorable  body,  might  recur  here,  without 
the  risk  of  obtruding  themselves  too  frequently. 
Of  these,  are  the  obligations  of  parents  to  (he 
schools;  the  absenteeism  of  pupils;  the  import- 
ance of  increased  school-room  accommodatioti ; 
the  evil  of  vagrancy  among  children  in  the  dtr 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  schools.  These  incidental 
evils  are  gradually  ameliorating;  but  under  the 
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stimulns  of  a  healthful  public  sentiment  concern- 
ing them,  they  would,  doubtless,  almost  disappear. 
Perhaps  the  mere  mention  of  them  here  will  serve 
for  that  Mine  upon  line/  which  these  subjects 
seem  to  require  for  a  due  awakening  of  the  public 
interest  in  tl  em. 

**  An  unusual  degree  of  success  attended  the 
ETening  Schools  of  the  past  winter.  There  were 
six  in  operation  during  the  sesson,  and  about  nine 
hundred  persons  reaped  the  advantage  of  this  im- 
X>ortant  department  of  the  public  service. 

**  We  cannot  close  this  report  without  alluding 
to  an  occurrence,  which  is  incidental  to  the  stormy 
period  of  our  national  history  now  in  progress,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  illustrates  a  great  fact  in  so- 
cial economy,  to  wit :  that  popular  inntelligence  is 
the  safeguard  of  liberty  and  loyalty.  The  seces- 
sion legislature  of  Missouri  has  recently  perverted 
the  school  fund  of  that  State  from  its  great  pur- 
pose, for  the  furtherance  of  treasonable  designs 
against  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  that  such  a  suicidal  step  as  this  could 
only  be  taken  where  the  standard  of  education  is 
low.  The  loyalty  of  the  free  States  is  greatly 
guaranteed  by  that  intelligence,  which  is  the  result 
of  a  high  standard  of  public  instruction.  Rhode 
Island  has  reason  not  only  to  be  proud  of  her  ex- 
cellent school  system,  but  also  to  be  profoundly 
grateful  to  Ood  for  this  bulwark  of  her  prosperity. 

*'  In  conclusion,  we  express  our  earnest  convic- 
tion, that  your  honorable  body  has  no  heavier  bur- 
den of  responsibility  resting  on  it  than  the  great 
public  school  trust ;  and  no  broader  field  for  benefi< 
cent  care  and  culture,  than  that  which  opens  be- 
fore it  in  its  almost  half  century  of  schools. 

<*  Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  School  Com- 
mittee, William  C.  Richards, 
N.  Van  Slyck, 
ESBK  Aldsich." 


EzcsLLEVT  School  Books. — Among  the  orders 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee  of  this  city  at 
their  quarterly  meeting  last  Tuesda;,  was  one 
from  the  Committee  on  Text-Books,  for  the  intro- 
duction into  all  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  **  Eaton's 
Primary  Arithmetic,"  Eaton's  Wntten  Arithme- 
tic has  been  used  in  all  our  Grammar  Schools  for 
the  past  two  years  with  much  satisfaction,  and  the 
adoption  by  our  Committee  of  the  Primary  Arith- 
metic, so  soon  after  its  i»sue,  shows  the  estimation 
in  which  these  Arithmetics  are  held. — Boston  Tran- 
teript* 

Db  Bow's  mortality  8tatistics«  compiled  from 
the  last  census,  show  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  the  healthiest  on  the  globe.  The  deaths 
are  329,000  per  year,  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
the  healthiest  of  the  States,  and  have  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  inhabitants  over  one  hundred  years 
•Id. 


American  Inatitute  of  Inatructiozi. 

The  Thirty. Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  in 
Brattleboro',  Vermont,  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
2l8t,  22d,  and  23d  days  of  August. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  on  the  21st,  at 
11  o'clock.  A.  M. 

The  public  exercises  will  be  as  follows : 
Wednesday,  Auoust  21st. 

At  2i  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  meeting  will  be  organ- 
ized for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  usual 
addresses  of  welcome  having  been  made,  the  Pre- 
sident will  deliver  his  annual  address ;  after  which 
the  following  subject  will  be  discussed : 

How  many  hours  a  day  ought  pupils  to  be  eon- 
fined  in  school;  and  should  they  be  required  to 
prepare  lessons  at  home  ? 

At  8  o'clock,  p.  M.,  a  Lecture  by  Hon.  Anson 
Smyth,  State  Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Ohio. 
Thursday,  August  22d. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject :  The 
Proper  Qualifications  of  Primary  School  Teachers. 

At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  lecture  by  H.  E.  Sawyer, 
Esq.,  Principal  of  High  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

At  2i|  o'clock,  p.  M.,  a  lecture  by  Lewis  B.  Mon- 
roe, Esq.    Subject:  The  Human  Voice. 

At  3^  o'clock,  p.  u.,  a  Discussion.  Methods  of 
Teaching  Elocution  and  Reading. 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  M  ,  a  lecture  by  Calvin  Pease, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Vermont  University. 
Friday,  August  23d. 

At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  Discussion.  Subject :  Uni* 
versal  Education  the  Great  Safeguard  of  a  Repub- 
lican Government. 

At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  a  lecture  by  D.  G.  Moore. 
Esq.,  Principal  of  Public  School  in  Rutland,  Vt. 

At  2J  oclock,  p.  M.,  a  lecture  by  T.  D.  Adams, 
Esq.,  Principal  of  Public  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

At  8  o'clock,  p.  u.,  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Edward 
North,  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  T.  Subject:  The 
Tuition  of  Amusements. 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting  will  be  welcomed 
to  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Brattleboro*. 
Those  who  purpose  to  be  present  will  greatly  oblige 
the  Committee  of  Reception,  and  will  avoid  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  by  sending  their  names,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  Hiram  Orcutt,  Esq.,  West 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  or  to  the  Secretary,  West  New- 
ton,  Mass. 

It  is  expected  that  the  usual  reduction  of  fares 
on  the  several  railroads  will  be  made,  of  which  duo 
notice  will  be  given  in  the  newspapers. 

WM.  E.  SHELDON,  Recording  Sec. 

West  Newton,  June  12, 1861. 


The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  young  nobleman 
of  England,  has  given  notice  that  he  will  at  no  dis- 
tant day  call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
state  of  education  in  India,  especially  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible  from  the  schools  and  colleges  e»« 
Ublished  by  the  government. 
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Physical  Education. 

A  circular  lies  on  our  table  giving  the  directors 
and  faculty  of  Dr.  Dio  Lewis'  Normal  Institute  for 
Physical  Training.  The  inauguration  takes  place 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  course  to  continue  nine 
weeks.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  illustri- 
ous galaxy  of  names  than  those  of  the  directors, 
men  whose  names  are  synonyms  with  all  that  is 
worthy  of  a  scholar  Or  ciiizen.  The  family  em- 
braces the  highest  order  of  medical  and  physiolo- 
gical talent  and  experience.  The  circular  thus  be- 
gins:— 

•*  This  Institution  is  presumed  to  be  the  first 
ever  established  to  educate  guides  in  Physical  Cul- 
ture. And  it  is  believed,  that,  of  all  schools,  none 
is  more  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Teachers,  managers  of  schools,  the  people  them- 
selves, are  awakening  to  a  vivid  perception  of  this 
vital  want,  and  beginning  earnestly  to  inquire  how 
it  can  be  best  supplied. 

**  Books  discussing  the  subject  in  some  of  its  va- 
rious aspects,  have  long  occupied  a  place  in  our 
libraries;  but  we  have  failed  to  be  improved  by 
them,  chiefly  because  physical  culture,  especially 
in  the  department  of  gymnastics,  is  one  of  tho<e 
arts  which  demand  the  living  teacher.  We  need  a 
college,  in  which  persons  may  be  taught  both  the 
art  and  the  science  of  physical  training. 

**  After  due  consultation  with  leading  educators, 
it  was  lately,  reisolved  to  organize  such  a  college ; 
and  that  resolve,  under  a  statute  of  the  Common- 
wealth, has  now  been  carried  into  efifect. 

**  Readers  of  our  educational  journals,  are,  to 
some  extent,  familiar  with  Dr.  Lewis's  system  of 
gymnastics ;  since,  in  connection  with  his  appear- 
ance before  the  American  Institute  of  Instrjction, 
last  year,  those  journals,  as  also  large  numbers  of 
the  daily  press,  gave  somewhat  full  accounts  of  the 
principal  features  of  that  system.  It  is  a  novel 
system ;  novel,  alike  in  its  pilosophy,  and  in  its 
practical  details.  Dispensing  with  the  whole  cum- 
brous apparatus  of  the  ordinary  gymnasium,  its 
implements  are  all  light,  easily  managed,  and  de- 
signed less  to  impart  mere  strength  of  muscle  than 
to  give  flexibleness,  agility  and  grace  of  movement. 
The  exercises  are  accompanied  by  music,  and  all  of 
them  so  arranged  that  both  sexes  participate  in 
each. 

**  Competent  judges  acquainted  with  the  corps  of 
professors  attached  to  this  Institution,  will  deem  it 
no  hyperbolism  to  say,  that  an  abler,  a  more  earn- 
est corps  could  be  furnished  by  no  other  oity  in  the 
country. 

"  The  chair  of  Anatomy  will  be  occupied  by  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Hoskins,  author  of  the  invaluable 
work  entitled  «  What  we  Eat.*  His  lectures  will 
be  abundantly  illustrated  by  skeletons,  manikins, 
modds,  paintings  and  diagrams.  To  a  judicious 
leadership  in  physical  culture,  a  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy is  much  more  important  than  to  the  practice 
p/  medicy^p/' 


*•  The  chair  of  Physiology  is  to  be  filled  by  Dr. 
Josiah  Curtis,  wbose  State  Reports  and  other  irrit- 
ings  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  medieil  libraries. 
His  pupils  will  derive  special  advantsf^ea  from  the 
varied  means  of  illustration  employed  by  him  in  a 
course  so  important  to  those  who  uould  brcoroe 
guides  in  physical  training.  Each  pnpil  in  this  de^ 
partment  will  be  required  to  join  a  class  fur  rn-ita-^ 
tion,  and  will  come  under  the  Professor'i  direct, 
personal  examination. 

•*  The  chair  of  Hygiene  will  be  occupied  by  Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  who  held  for  so  many  years  a 
high  professional  position  in  the  Medical  Colkge 
of  Harvard  University ;  who  is  so  well  kuocrn  to 
the  profession  for  the  largeness  of  hi  a  obserriuon 
and  experience  in  all  departments  of  Sanjt^ry  Sci'^ 
ence;  and  whose  profound  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  movement  could  alone  induce  bim  tD  leave 
his  well  earned  tetirement  to  engage  iii  a  work  lo 
onerous. 

"  The  chair  of  Gymnastics  will  be  occupied  by 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis. 

*'  Besides  the  services  of  the  distiaguished  gen- 
tlemen above-named,  those  of  several  othprft.i^mong 
the  best  thinkers  in  New  England,  hnve  been  te* 
cured  for  a  course  on  the  Philosophy  of  Educaiioa. 

**  Tickets  for  the  course,  $7o ;  matriculniion  fee^ 
^5 ;  diploma,  ^10. 

♦♦Ladies  will  be  charged  twenty-five  per  cent, 
less  than  the  above  prices,  and  that  reduction  it 
made  because  of  the  unjust  disparity  of  compen- 
sation which  everywhere  obtains  between  male  and 
female  labor. 

•*  Address  T.  C.  Severance,  Secretary,  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  Boston.*' 


We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  School 
Committee  of  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  ibe 
year  1863-61.  In  looking  over  this  report  we  find 
that  the  schools  in  that  city  are  all  in  a  prosperous 
and  healthy  condition.  We  can  only  speak  of  thc^ 
High  school,  which  has  flourished  under  the  ex* 
cellent  government  of  our  friend  Charles  B.  Gof. 
The  report  says  : 

**  High  School.  This  school  has  been  in  a 
flourishing  condition  duiing  the  year.  At  the 
close  of  the  spring  term,  fifty  applicants  for  ad> 
mission  into  the  High  School  sustained  satisfacto- 
ry examinations,  and  were  promoted  from  the 
Grammar  Schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance has  been  larger  than  at  any  former  tim* 
in  its  history.*' 

**  The  Principal,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, has  introduced  Dr.  Lewis's  system  of  gym- 
nastics into  this  school  with  very  gratifiying  re^ 
suits.  The  expansion  of  mind  can  now  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  expansion  of  body.  Mental  ef* 
fort  will  now  be  counterbalanced  by  physical  exer- 
cise. The  lassitude  of  study  will  now  be  confront* 
ed  by  the  vigor  of  recreation.  We  hope  this  ex- 
ample may  be  imitated  in  other  schools." 
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Our  Sohools.— Parents. 

Ix  every  other  department  of  business  men  are 
accustomed  to  ask  what  can  be  done  to  increase 
the  profits ;  and  is  it  not  wisdom  for  us  to  ask  what 
'vre  can  do  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  public 
schools?  In  every  district  may  be  found  some 
nen  who  may  know  and  realize  the  value  of  edu 
cation  and  the  importance  of  good  schools.  It  is 
no  lei»s  true,  that  in  every  district  may  be  found 
men,  and  parents  too,  whoso  entire  wishes  and 
Tiews  will  be  fully  met,  if  their  school  can  be  sus- 
tained by  the  money  that  is  given  them,  and  they 
be  relieved  from  all  taxation,  and  not  called  upon 
to  pay  a  single  cent  towards  keeping  the  school  in 
operation.  With  all  such,  the  stereotyped  Ian- 
guafre  is,  "  The  old  school  house  is  good  enough," 
**  The  cheapest  teachers  are  jut  as  good  as  any," 
"  The  old  books  ts  the  best."  To  reason  with  such 
is  almost  useless. 

The  erection  of  a  horse-shed  or  a  hen-house, 
with  many,  is  far  more  important  than  the  erec- 
tion of  a  school  house  fur  their  children.  They 
are  more  concerned  in  the  employment  of  a  man 
to  cultivate  cabbage-heads,  and  the  like,  than  they 
are  in  the  employment  of  a  man  to  cultivate  their 
children* s  immorUU  minds.  Fifty  dollars  would  be 
spent  in  purchasing  useless  things  with  more  free- 
ncss  than  fifty  cents  would  in  paying  for  school 
books.     If  the  child  says  to  his  parent,   **  The 

teacher  says  I  must  have  a book,*'  they  seem 

to  receive  it  as  an  insult.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  all ;  but  it  will  apply  to  very 
many.  It  is  said,  *'  As  is  the  teacher  so  will  be 
the  achool.  First  we  would  say,  as  are  the  parents 
so  will  be  the  school,  school-house  and  teacher. 
The  hearty  and  full  cooperation  of  parents  is  in- 
dispensable ;  for  it  is  within  the  power  of  parents 
to  have  their  schools  much  what  they  desire  to 
have  them.  If  parents  are  willing  to  provide  a 
suitable  school-house,  and  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher's  and  child's  use  at  school ; 
if  they  are  judicious  in  selecting  their  bchool  offi- 
cers ;  if  they  manifest  an  interest  in  their  teacher's 
labors,  and  do  all  they  can  to  cheer  and  aid  him ; 
if  they  do  what  they  can  to  inspire  their  children's 
minds  with  a  true  spirit  of  obedience,  respect  and 
industry,  and  their  teacher  is  what  he  should  be — 
their  school  will  be  just  what  may  be  desired.  One 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  progress  in  our  schools 
is  parents  finding  fault  with  the  teacher's  manage- 
ment. If  there  is  part  of  a  district,  and  sometimes 
but  one  or  two  in  a  district,  who  act  in  opposition 
to  the  teacher's  views,  it  affects  them,  their  child- 
ren, and  the  entire  school,  in  a  manner  that  they 
do  not  resliye.  If  they  see  and  know  that  the 
teacher  is  not  doing  his  duty,  nor  conducting  his 
school  as  he  should,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them 
and  for  their  children  if  they  would  go  to  the  teach- 
er with  their  complaints,  instead  of  going  to  those 
who  know  nothing  about  them,  especially  t}ieir 
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children.  When  parents  have  cause  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  their  school  and  teacher,  it  is  the  result 
of  what  they  neglected  at  the  time  when  it  could 
have  been  helped.  s.  ▲.  B. 


Disquietude. 


D&.  Cbalmbbs  says :  **  If  the  most  anxious  and 
unhappy  men  in  the  worM  were  examined  as  to  the 
ground  of  their  disquietude,  it  would  be  found  in 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  one 
thousand,  that  the  provision  of  this  day  was  not 
the  ground  of  it.  They  carry  t^  eir  imaginations 
to  a  distant  fututity,  and  fill  it  up  with  spectres  of 
melancholy  and  despair.  What  a  world  of  unhap* 
ptness  would  be  saved,  if  the  things  of  this  day, 
its  duties,  employments  and  services,  were  to  occu- 
py all  heartp,  and  the  issues  of  the  future  commit- 
ted in  quietness  to  Ood,  tnisting  that  when  the  day 
comes  the  provision  of  the  day  will  come  along 
with  it" 

The  scriptures  say,  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,"  and  farther,  that  **one  thing  is 
set  over  against  another,"  and  a  thoughtful  person 
can  derive  comfort  from  these  considerations.  *'  If 
every  day  doth  have  its  care,  hath  not  every  care 
its  day." 

We  are  too  prone  to  shun  the  present  moment, 
and  not  enjoy  it,  when  in  fact  that  time  is  all  we 
claim  as  our  own.  We  look  forward  for  more  sat- 
isfaction than  this  present  day  affords  to  us,  and 
backwards  to  bemoan  past  time  as  having  been 
more  agreeable,  when  the  truth  is,  that  when  this 
past  time  was  present  time,  it  found  us  in  no  bet^ 
ter  temper  for  favorable  thinking  of  enjoyment 
than  now.  The  trials  and  temptations  of  that  pe- 
riod are  made  dim  by  distance,  but  its  vivid  recall 
will  show  at  once  the  futility,  not  to  say  the  wrong- 
fulness, of  complaint  while  passing  through  our 
present  day. 

The  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and 
many  having  passed  through  affliction  will,  if  can- 
did, admit  that  they  found  it  true  then,  but  incon- 
sistently think  that  the  next  trouble  will  find  them 
unprepared  to  withstand  the  blow.  Our  Father  in 
Heaven  has  more  kindly  disposed  of  his  gifts,  and 
in  more  equal  proportion  than  any  earthly  father 
has  the  wisdom,  however  strong  the  will,  to  do.-or 
ExeAange, 

Iksolencb. — ^If  industry  is  no  more  than  habit, 
'tis,  at  least,  an  excellent  one.  *'  If  you  ask  me 
what  is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human  nature, 
do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer  pride,  or  luxury,  or 
ambition,  or  egotism  ?  —  No  ;  I  shall  say  Indo- 
lence. Who  conquers  indolence,  will  conquer  all 
the  rest"  Indeed,  all  good  principles  must  stag- 
nate without  mental  activity. 

American  Metboboloot.  —  **  Now,  boy,  what 
are  aerolites  ? "  **  Ouess  they're  the  remains  of 
secedin'  surs  smashed  to  pieces  that  haTf  tumble^ 
out  gf  th?  sky."— itfincA. 
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The  Iiast  of  the  Flantagenets. 

[The  following  tras  written  by  one  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Classical  Department  and  spoken  at 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Providence  High  School  in 
May,  1861 :] 

Among  the  many  monarchs  who  hare  figured  in 
the  past  history  of  the  world,  comparati%'ely  few 
hare  been  ornaments  to  mankind.  The  lives  of 
many  have  been  but  dark  tragedies,  far  stranger 
than  the  creations  of  fiction.  The  mind  is  sicken- 
ed with  their  deeds  of  violence  and  fraud,  murder 
And  rapine. 

Perhaps  no  people  have  had  fewer  base  and  ty- 
rannical rulers  than  the  English  nation.  Yet  many 
kings  have  sat  upon  the  English  throne  who  might 
well  be  classed  with  tLe  worst  of  the  Roman  Em 
perors.  But  of  all  their  sovereigns,  perhaps  none 
have  been  guilty  of  so  many  revolting  crimes  sk 
the  hypocritical  and  unprincipled  Richard,  the 
third  of  the  name,  and  last  of  the  royal  line  of 
Plantagenet. 

His  family  had  long  ruled  the  English  nation. 
Several  of  them  rose  to  an  eminence  wbich  was  at 
once  the  admiration  and  the  terror  of  all  Europe. 
The  banner  of  Richard  the  First  had  floated  in  tri- 
umph over  Palestine.  Long  after  he  lay  quiet  in 
the  grave,  his  ponderous  battle-axe  of  twenty 
pounds  of  English  steel  was  a  legend  among  the 
Saracens.  When  he  and  his  followers  had  been 
dead  for  many  a  year,  the  Arab  mother  stili  quiet- 
ed her  restless  infant  with  the  name  of  the  lion 
hearted  king;  and  the  Moorish  rider  would  ask  his 
frightened  steed,  **  Dost  thou  think  King  Richard 
is  near  ? "  Under  their  sway  was  obtained  that 
great  charta  of  English  liberty  and  English  law, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  most  perfect  government 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  One  of  their  num- 
ber has  since  been  called  the  Justinian  of  England, 
and  the  father  of  the  English  constitution.  It  was 
under  their  rule  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
established,  that  renowned  body  of  which  all  other 
representative  assemblies  are  mere  copies.  Then 
it  was  that  the  brave  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
first  made  the  flag  of  England  terrible  on  the  seas. 
In  the  reigns  of  Edward  Third  and  Henry  Fifth  the 
banner  of  St.  Oeorge  was  victoriously  borne  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Nor  under  their  rule  were  the  arts  of  peace  neg- 
lected. Then  arose  some  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  of  England's  architectural  monuments. 
Then  the  English  language  took  its  first  form. 
Then  was  begun  that  splendid  literature  which  is 
the  greatest  and  the  most  enduring  of  England's 
glories.  The  same  age  which  produced  the  Black 
Prince  produced  also  Oeofrey  Chaucer,  the  father 
of  English  poetry,  and  John  Wycliffe,  the  first  of 
English  reformers. 

But  the  royal  line  of  Plantagenet  was  destined 
to  an  inglorious  end.  The  character  of  Richard 
Third  is  well  knowo  to  every  reader  of  English 


history.  Humpbacked  and  with  the  stature  t.f  a 
dwarf  and  a  villain,  his  m:nd  was  no  less  deformed 
than  his  body.  His  ambition,  hypocrisy  and  Ircnth- 
ery,  his  crimes,  and  even  bis  deformity,  have  teen 
portrayed  by  the  pen  of  the  immortal  Shak^pcaie, 
and  his  name  rendered  infamous  for  all  timc^  He 
aspired  to  the  throne,  and  to  achieve  his  purpose, 
nothing  was  too  infamous.  At  one  time  the  Bclor 
of  a  most  ridiculous  farce,  and  at  another  of  i 
dark  and  fearful  tragedy.  To  gain  the  end  nf  his 
dark  and  cruel  ambition  he  hesitated  not  to  bathe 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  innocent  kindred. 
Like  the  infamous  Catiline,  he  had  "a  head  to 
contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  exe- 
cute the  hardiest  attempt" ;  but  he  faithfully  Ipirn- 
ed  the  lesson,  ** uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wcnrs  a 
crown,"  when  obtained  by  such  inhuman  means. 
One  by  one  his  nobles  deserted  him,  and  the  guilty 
monarch  met  his  just  reward  at  the  battle  of  Cos- 
worth  Field.  In  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morniisg  a 
horse  was  led  up  to  the  church  door  at  Leicester 
across  the  back  of  which  was  flung  the  bndr  of 
Richard  Third,  a  base  usurper  and  cruel  murderer, 
and  the  last  of  the  royal  line  of  Plantagenet. 


Idleness  and  Vice.  —  Young  man,  awaken 
within  yourself  an  interest  for  the  aceomplisbment 
of  a  purpose.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  patient  endur- 
ance. Let  it  be  your  desire  to  secure  the  approba- 
tion of  the  wise  and  good.  Link  yourself  to  tbote 
who  are  doing  something  in  the  world,  and  irb^ 
compose  the  frame-work  of  society,  and  let  ynuT 
motto  be  determination,  activity  and  persevrrancfr. 
Sit  down,  calmly,  while  you  are  young,  apd  look 
over  the  ground,  and  get  a  clear  view  of  what  ia 
before  you.  Then  lay  your  foundation  and  go  i<» 
work. 

If  you  have  been  dreaming  away  your  life,  wake 
up  and  take  a  new  start.  It  is  not  too  late.  Ynii 
can  yet  make  your  mark  upon  the  world.  Then* 
are  stirring  limes,  and  though  we  do  not,  nith 
some,  think  the  world  on  the  high  road  to  pc^rfec- 
tion,  yet  we  know  that  this  is  an  age  of  wnnderf, 
an  age  of  progress,  and  offers  an  opportunity  for 
every  man  who  wants  to  work,  which  has  never 
been  oflTered  before. — Exchange. 


A.  F.  K.  writes :  **  The  algebraical  question  in 
the  April  No.  of  The  Schoolmaster,  solutions 
of  which  appear  in  last  (May)  number,  ean  be 
solved  by  means  of  the  last  condition  alone.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  Airnish  the  solution  ?  If  not, 
I  will." 

Let  us  hear  from  A.  F.  E.,  as  well  as  othen- 


We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  annual  meet* 
ing  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  has  been 
postponed  until  1862,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  tbc 
board  of  officers  and  committee  of  arrangements, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


t&tS     fitiH00Lt(A8T&&. 
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Coiiiio?riCATTO!v>  for  thU  Department  ihonldbeail* 
Areesed  to  IUkbt  Clabk,  Pawtuckct,  B.  h 


NoTB  Editorial.— The  writer  of  this  note  and 
of  the  following  article  is  author  of  the  whole  se- 
tie*  of  papers  on  English  Literature  begun  in  1S57 
and  published  in  Thb  Schoolmastbb,  marked  bj 
the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet,  of  «hich  the 
paper  below  is  the  closing  article.  What  was  in- 
tended at  first  to  be  a  few  brief  discussions  of  some 
escellencies  in  our  language,  expanded  into  many 
essays,  continued  rather  irregularly  through  four 
years,  it  only  remains  to  be  said  thut  though  all 
the  papers  in  this  series  did  not  receire  the  signa- 
ture J.  W„  O.,  they  were  all  written  by  the  same 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Melanoholy  of  Ck>wper% 

CAUSES  —  PHBKOMBNA  —  SEQUF.L^ 

W— Z. 

6o«7rHBY'8  life  of  Cowper  gives  a  kindly  and 
sympathetic  description  of  the  malady  of  this  gen- 
tle poet ;  but  in  no  place  is  there  distinctly  marked 
any  sufficient  cuuse  of  his  melancholy.  Neither 
do  the  accounts  of  bibliographers  seem  to  reach 
farther  than  facts>  furnishing  no  clue  to  the  cause 
of  them. 

If  any  cause  be  required  of  the  morbid  melan- 
choly that  oppressed  him,  it  will  be  sought  in  vain 
in  his  works.  His  letters  give  the  deepest  insight 
into  his  character,  yet  nothing  opens  a  direct  way 
into  his  heart.  It  doe^  not  appear  that  he  was 
wont  often  to  communicate  in  confidence  with  oth- 
ert. 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  an  author  (Mr. 
Croft)  to  whom  Mr.  Southey  refers,  that  Cowper's 
disappointment  at  an  early  age  in  his  suit  for  the 
hand  of  Theodora,  his  cousin,  was  the  cause  of  his 
malady.  But  Southey  seems  to  think  that  the  dis- 
appointed lover  exhibited  no  evidence  of  mental 
suffering  on  the  disruption  of  this  attachment. 

Cowper  himself  attributed  the  cause  of  his  afflic- 
tion to  the  depravity  of  his  heart.  But  the  suffer- 
ing he  endured  was  far  out  of  proportion  to  that  of 
common  men  in  similar  circumstances,  and  his  let- 
ters and  poetry  are  so  uniformly  chaste  that  there 
is  no  probability  that  he  was  accustomed  to  what 
ha  knew  to  be  wrong. 

In  all  his  published  letters  that  I  have  read,  I 
have  discovered  nothing  more  than  a  hint,  yet 
what  it  indicates  is  significant.  He  writes  on  the 
9th  August,  1763,  to  his  friend  Lady  Hesketh: 
•<  O  my  good  cousin  !  if  I  was  to  open  my  heart  to 
you,  I  could  show  you  strange  sighu ;  nothing,  I 
flatter  myself  that  would  shock  you,  but  a  great 
deal  that  would  make  you  wonder." 


Still  the  most  probable,  because  the  most  promi- 
nent, cause  lies  in  his  own  mental  and  physical 
condition.  We  may  discover  throughout  his  life, 
in  the  tone  of  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
to  a  slight  degree  in  his  letters  and  poems,  a  natur* 
nl  and  unconquerable  shyness  or  sensitiveness,  such 
as  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  detail  pain  and  suffer* 
ing  on  any  man.  In  a  letter  to  Mi.  Hayley,  1793, 
ho  intimates  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  coopera- 
tion with  his  **  dear  brother  bard,'*  and  says :  *'  I 
am  so  made  up  —  1  will  not  enter  into  a  metaphy* 
sical  analysis  of  my  strange  composition  in  order 
to  detect  the  true  cause  of  the  evil ;  but  on  a  gen* 
eral  view  of  the  matter,  I  suspect  that  it  proceeds 
from  that  shynesss  which  has  been  my 
effectual  and  almost  fatal  hindrance 
on  other  important  occasions."  This 
remark  is  expressive  of  his  inability  to  compose 
verses  except  in  solitude,  but  the  latter  part  of  it 
is  sufficiently  general  to  bear  general  application. 

Here  let  us  rest.  There  was  some  cause,  to  us 
unknown,  that  made  him  not  only  melancholy  but 
often  miserable  through  life.  Whether  it  was  dis* 
appointment  in  love  or  a  natural  and  unoonquera* 
ble  shyness  or  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  is  not 
certain  so  far  as  his  biography  shows.  Tet  one 
must  notice,  while  reading  the  account  of  his  life 
already  quoted,  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  this 
gentle  poet,  perhaps  above  all  the  natural  qualities 
the  study  of  his  life  reveals.  This  is  so  apparent , 
and  withal  so  characteristic,  that  it  seems  to  fall  le- 
gitimately under  the  general  subject  I  have  chosen. 
It  was  discoverable  far  back  in  his  early  life.  While 
at  school,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  he  found  the  time 
he  spent  there  to  be  a  season  of  fear  and  mistrust, 
mainly  through  the  tyranny  of  a  i^ude  boy,  of  whom 
by  reason  of  his  constant  acts  of  abuse  he  felt  in 
constant  fear.  "  I  choose,"  says  Cowper,  **  to  con- 
ceal a  particular  recital  of  the  many  acts  of  bar- 
barity with  which  he  made  it  his  business  contin- 
ually to  persecute  me.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  his  savage  treatment  of  me  impressed  such  a 
dread  of  his  figure  upon  my  mind,  that  I  well  re- 
member being  afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher 
than  his  knees ;  and  that  I  knew  him  better  by  his 
shoe-buckles  than  by  any  other  part  of  his  dress. 
May  the  Lord  pardon  him,  and  may  we  meet  in 
glory!" 

When  he  expected  to  be  chosen  clerk  of  the  jour- 
nals in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  a  young  man,  he  suffered  excruciating 
mental  pain.  Too  proud  or  too  delicate  to  expose  his 
feelings,  he  visited  the  room  where  h  was  to  have 
been  shortly  engaged,  feeling  more  like  a  condemn- 
ed criminal  than  a  candidate  to  a  responsible  post. 
Distrusting  his  own  powers,  fearing  the  results  of 
disappointment  to  his  friends  if  he  failed,  impelled 
by  the  expectations  of  those  friends  to  a  pretense 
of  interest  in  the  duties  for  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing, he  passed  many  days  in  the  deepest  misery, 
seeing  no  way  of  escape,  but  insuad,  either  last- 
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lag  disgrace  through  failure,  or  the  mortification 
of  rtfUnquishing  what  he  and  his  friends  desired 
•hottld  be  retained.  It  was  soon  after  he  had  final- 
ly giTen  up  all  intentions  of  serving  in  this  office 
that  he  endeavored  to  destroy  his  life  by  his  own 
act,  and  not  long  after  that  he  passed  into  total 
insanity  and  was  confined  in  a  mad-house. 

Ilis  well  to  let  the  cloak  of  a  charitable  silence 
eoTer  the  features  of  this  dreadful  experience, 
iRrtiich  the  unfortunate  poet,  with  a  determination 
rather  to  be  regretted  than  condemned,  has  expos- 
ed to  view.  Cowper  rallied,  partially  TCcovered, 
retired  into  the  seclusion  of  the  country,  and  amidst 
the  charms  of  rural  life,  encompassed  by  kind 
friends,  and  surrounded  by  love  and  sympathy, 
passed  year  after  year  in  peace  with  men,  and  in  a 
noble  use  of  powers  which  had  survived  through 
that  dreadful  season  when  it  seemed  to  his  best 
friends  that  all  the  better  mental  qualities  of  the 
man  roust  be  lost. 

His  manner  of  life  was  simple  and  apparently 
pure,  in  companionship  with  one  whom  he  always 
loved,  who  devoted  herself  to  him  as  a  mother  tc 
her  feeble  boy,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  daily 
walks,  nursed  him  in  sickness,  watched  over  him 
in  his  hours  of  mental  wandering,  and  to  whom, 
during  the  last  days  of  her  life,  he  repaid  all  that 
such  a  man  could  supply,  in  kindness,  love  and 
sympathy. 

It  is  well  kiiown  that  during  a  large  part  of  Cow- 
per's  life,  he  was  constantly  oppressed  with  a  belief 
that  he  was  denied  by  Deity  accens  to  his  favor  by 
prayer.  He  was  convinced  that  he  bad  no  right  tn 
pray ;  that  his  wickedness  was  so  great  it  could 
not  be  forgiven.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  life 
he  trusted  to  the  revelations  of  an  ignorant  or  an 
imprudent  schoolmaster,  who  pretended  to  prevail 
in  prayer  in  favor  of  the  poet.  Cowper  kept  cdu- 
stant  record  of  what  the  poor  schoolmaster  pre- 
tended were  revelations  from  above.  This  is  a  sad 
spectacle,  but  it  should  not  hide  from  view  the  hal 
lowed  labors  of  his  happier  hours,  wherein  he  earn 
ed  a  lasting  and  grateful  remembrance.  There 
are  some  passages  of  his  poetry  which  will  not 
toon  be  forgotten.  And  of  all,  those  which  betray 
the  kindly  sympathy  of  his  heart  with  the  hearU 
of  true  men  are  most  precious  to  readers  who  ad- 
mire his  poetry  most  He  has  embalmed  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs.  Unwin  —  his  **  Mary  "  — in  a  series 
of  beautiful  and  touching  stanzas,  that  show  how 
grateful  were  his  feelings  to  a  friend  who  was  true 
through  her  life  and  dearer  to  him  than  all  other 
friends.  In  his  Task  he  sometimes  gives  the  read- 
er a  glimpse  into  his  character,  particularly  in 
those  stanzas,  trite,  because  so  often  quoted : 

**  I  was  a  itricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  inflx*d 
My  pantiiig  side  was  charged  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tr«nqull  death  in  distant  shades." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  friends  influenced 
Ttry  much  the  character  of  Cowper.    Those  in  his 


middle  hfe  were  not  of  a  class  fitted  to  elevate  or 
improve  his  life.  But  after  his  removal  itita  OIdct, 
friends  of  another  class  were  around  hjoi.  ^W« 
cannot  forget  the  stem,  yet  kind  influence  of  Mr*. 
Newton,  neither  the  gentle  encouragement  Lady 
Austen  gave  him  in  his  sadder  moods,  nor  the 
cheering  character  of  the  literary  companionship 
of  Mr.  Hayley.  These  are  bright  spots  in  as  at* 
mosphere  of  clouds,  lliey  give  a  warm  col o ring 
to  a  picture  else  but  too  sad  to  look  upon  wHh 
emotions  other  than  of  pity.  It  was  a  sad  picture 
indeed,  described  in  a  brief  space.  Living  through 
long  years  of  gloom  and  despondency,  be  came  to 
the  close  of  life  as  gloomy  and  despond  put  as  be 
had  been  all  his  days,  and  at  last  eapirrd  without 
any  token  that  the  cloud  had  been  lifted  from  h.ia 
soul. 

But  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Olney  Hymns, 
how  hallowed  through  many  years,  to  all  v-ho  knew 
them,  whose  way  has  been  cloudy  or  dark  ht  sunrtny 
or  filled  with  obstructions,  or  cold  or  wparr  !  Dr- 
votion  has  been  increased,  the  strong  emotions  of 
men  have  been  soothed  and  chastened ;  bop««  at 
first  feeble,  has  gained  strength,  and  ha&  finally 
.toared  above  the  world  into  a  higher  region  of 
light  and  enlargement.  We  pass  by  t^e  glaom 
and  darkness  of  his  weary  life,  and  know  and  tt^ 
member  Cowper  as  we  love  to  know  and  rvaipmber 
him  by  the  precious  gifts  he  has  bequeaihcd  to  us. 
Though  in  all  the  way  he  walked,  withered  fiuwtrs 
and  faded  leaves  lay  scattered,  still  the  fresh  buda 
of  hope  and  the  sweet  blossoms  of  joy  spritig  there, 
and  so  the  seed  that  was  sown  in  sadness  has  ccme 
forth  amid  peace  and  joyfuluess  in  many  hearts. 


For  the  Sohoolmaiter* 
A  Hymn. 


waimif  ON  TBI  TBianiKTB  op  APBXLi  ^  s.  Ittl' 

TuNB— Dmidee. 

I. 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  in  time  of  fear. 

We  look  for  strength  and  skill ; 
We  shall  be  safe  when  Thou  art  near. 

And  strong  beneath  Thy  wilL 

H. 
The  past  reveals  Thy  Providenee  s 

Our  way  it  unrevealed. 
Thou  wast  our  fathers*  eonfidenee  } 

Be  Thou  our  sun  and  shield. 

IIL 
God  of  our  nation,  hear  our  prayer ! 

Our  fathers  prayed  to  Thee. 
Thy  voice  can  calm  the  troubled  air, 

And  quell  the  angry  sea. 

We  often  pretend  to  fear  what  we  really  despite, 
and  more  often  to  despise  what  we  really  fear  "^ 
Pbbntice. 


THS    BOHOOLHABTSB. 
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Jttatfjematics. 


CoxKimiCATioirs  for  this  Deptrtment,  if  relatinf  to 
tlM  hifher  biMidies,  Bhoald  b«  addntMd  to  J.  M.  Bom, 
LoMdato )  otbcrwite  to  N.  W.  DiMumn.  ProtMence. 


Fov  tb«  Sehoolmaitor. 
801.VT10N  OF  Pboblbk  in  Juvb  Nvmbbk.— The 
apparent  direction  of  the  wind  in  a  resultant  of  its 
true  direction  and  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and 
this  resistance  is  equal  in  intensity  and  direction 
to  a  wind  from  the  west  having  a  Telocity  of  six 
miles  per  hou.  Let  AB  represent  the  wind,  AD 
the  resistance  of  the  air  ;  the  diagonal  AC  is  the 
eieet  produced.  By  the  question,  BACdOo, 
BOA  sr  450 ;  by  trigonometry, 

sin  100 :  sin  4*50  : :  BC:BA::6:  Ans. 
6sin  4oo      4.24264 

•  • . = =  24.4324  miles  «  Telocity 

sin  130         .17365 

required.  L.  B. 

Pboblbm.— With  what  Telocity  must  the  man 
traTel  toward  the  east,  th^it  he  may  feel  as  little 
wind  as  possible  ?  l.  b. 

For  the  SehooUmiBter. 
The  Gone  aiid  SpbeM  FtobleiiL 

Tms  following  interesting  propositions  relating 
to  the  sphere  and  a  certain  circumscribed  cone, 
originated  with  E.  S.  Snell,  Professor  of  Blathe- 
tnatics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege, from  whom  we  received  the  problem  as  a  class 
exercise  some  years  since,  and  who  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  nearly  two  years  ago  in 
the  Mathematieal  Monthly.  We  have  been  intend- 
ing for  some  time  to  present  the  subject  before  our 
readers  in  Thb  Schoolmasteb,  believing  that 
they  will  be  interested  in  the  remarkable  results, 
though  all  may  not  understand  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  obuined.  And  should  any  be  dis- 
posed to  charge  us  with  plagiaritm  of  any  sort,  we 
are  sure  the  learned  Professor  will  not. 

There  is  another  cone,  inscribed  in  a  given 
sphere,  which  has  equally  remarkable  properties, 
propounded  in  the  same  number  of  the  Monthly 
by  Prof.  Kirkwood,  of  Indiana  University.  By 
recent  investigations  we  have  ascertained  that 
these  two  cones  sustain  curious  relations  to  each 
other,  and  have  constructed  our  diagram  to  repre- 
sent this  interesting  trio  at  one  view. 

**  1.  The  right  cone,  whose  slant  height  is  to 
the  radius  of  base  as  3  : 1,  has  the  groatest  volume 
within  a  given  surface. 

•*  2.  It  has  leu  entire  eurface  than  any  other 
cone  circumscribing  the  same  sphere. 

"  3.  It  has  leu  volume  than  any  other  circum- 
scribing the  same  sphere. 

*'  4.  It  has  twice  the  height  of  the  inscribed 
spbere. 

'*6.  Its  entire  tutface  is  twice  that  of  the  in- 
■eribed  sphere. 


**  6.  It  has  twice  the  volume  of  the  inscribed 
sphere. 

'*  7.  Its  circle  of  contact  on  the  inscribed  sphere 
is  80  situated  that  the  surface  of  the  segment  be- 
low  it  is  ttoice  that  of  the  segment  above  it. 

**  8.  The  surface  of  the  inscribed  sphere  ie 
twice  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  cone." 

To  these  we  may  add  the  following : 

9.  The  bau  of  the  cone,  eurfaee  of  the  ^here^ 
convex  turfaee  of  cone  and  the  entire  surface  of  the 
cone  are  respectively  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4. 

10.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  eoUd  cone  ie 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sphere ;  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  sufface  of  the  cone  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  circle  of  contact. 

(a.)  Let  DHO  be  a 
great  section  of  the 
sphere,  and  AMV  a  co- 
incident triangular  seo« 
tion  of  the  circumscribed 
cone.  Put  a  jb  CO,  ra- 
dius of  sphere, « 3=  AH, 
radius  of  base  of  cone, 
y=HV,  altitude. 

(1.)  To  prove  propo- 
sition 1  :  put  entire  eur* 
face  of  c  0  n  e  ss  A,  vol» 
ume  =  V ;  then 

A  =  Txy(^-l-ji«)-f.,««, 

^  V=iirjfiy^  vbiffh  is  to  be 
a  maximum.  Reducing 
the  first  equation  with  reference  to  y,  substituting 
iu  value  in  the  second,  and  expanding  and  reject- 
ing constant  factors  preparatory  to  differentiation, 
and  calling  this  simplest  state  of  the  function,  here 
as  well  as  in  all  the  cases  that  follow,  «,  we  have 
t(rsAc>  — 23rx«;* 


whence 


Reducing, 


du 

1u 


i  2  A«  —  Spx"^  B  0. 


A 


dhi 


Either  value  of  x  substituted  in  — ,  gives  the 

rfx* 
same  result,  which  is  as  it  should  be,  since  j;  is 
a  radial  dlstancp-^the  double  sign  indicating  oppo- 
site directions  merely ;  and  this  result  is  negative, 
showing  that,  a  value  of  x  is  found  that  will  ren- 
der the  function  a  maximum.  In  all  cases  here- 
after it  may  be  understood  that  this  test  has  been 
applied. 

2A  3   A 

We  now  find  y^Ji^^,  and  slant  height  =  -J—; 
P  2  p 

•  slant  height :  radius  of  base  :  :  8  .'  1. 

(2.)    DO  represents  the  circle  of  contact,  ••• 
OM  =  HM  s  X,    By  similar  triangles, 


« :  y : :  o ;  —  =3  o  V ;  .  • 

X 

*  Hereafter  find  p  for  r. 


^9 
MV  «  « -H  -. 

X 


itt 


TBK    S€HD0L)(A8Tt:&. 


«*  +  y» 


and 


jLospz 


-♦-P«», 


:0. 


Irhieh  is  to  be  minimum. 
From  these  ttro  equations  we  find 

Eeduciag,  r  =  ±  a^2. 

We  now  find  ys=4a,  and  tlant  heights ^  {6cfi+2a*) 
m  3a^2 ;  •  • .  tlant  height  :  roi/itM  q/*  base  1 1  3a^2; 
«J2 ::  3  :  l,  the  same  result  as  before. 

(3  )    To  prove  proposition  3 :   we  find  volume 
2ap         x* 

V  A  — *> . .  which  is  to  be  a  maximum. 

3       sfl-^a* 

Omitting  the  constant  factor  we  have  «  *=. , 

an  expression  identical  with  that  above  in  (2). 
hence  the  same  result :  j;  =  a^2,  y  as  4a ;  •  • .  tlafil 
height  \  radius  of  base  :  :  3  :  1 ;  therefore  the  cone 
of  greatest  volume  wilhin  a  given  surfat-e^  and  the 
eone  of  least  entire  surface  circumscribing  a  given 
sphere,  and  the  cone  of  least  volume  circumscribing 
the  same  sphere^  are  one  and  the  same  cone,  whose 
slant  height  is  to  the  radius  of  the  base  m  3  :  1,  pro- 
vided that,  the  first  cone  has  the  same  entire  surface 
as  the  second,  or  third,  otherwise  the  cones  would  be 
similar,  but  tiot  equivcUent, 

(4.)  We  have  found  above  that  y  «  4a,  which 
proves  that  the  altitude  of  the  cone  is  twice  the  di- 
ameter of  the  sphere. 

(5.)  The  minimum  value  of  the  function  of  the 
entire  surface  from  (2.)  will  now  be  found  by  sub- 
stituting a^2  for  X,  giving  A  =  Sa^p ;  but  the  area 
of  the  sphere  ^  ia*p  ;  .  • .  entire  surface  cone  t 
surface  sphere  :  :  2  :  1. 

(6.    The  minimum  value  of  the  function  of  the 
8 
volume  from   (3)  is  \  -ss^a^;    but  volume  of 
3 
4 
sphere  =>  -  a*p ;    .  • .  volume  of  cone 
3 
2:1. 


:  volume  of 


sphere 

(7.)  To  prove  this  proposition  we  have  only  to 
show  that,  £F  :=  iFH.  AD  bein«  equal  to  AH,  is 
equal  to  JAV.  .•.FH  =  1HV;  but  HE  =s  EV. 
•  •.FH  =  ^2HE=:|HE.  .-.  HF :  FE  :  :  2  :  1 ; 
hence  one-third  the  spheric  surface  is  cut  off  above 
the  circle  of  contact  DO, 

Bbmark. — Hence  if  the  eye  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Earth  equal  to  the  diameter,  one- 
third  of  its  surface  would  be  visible,  a  fact  which 

rf  — f 
if  corroborated  by  the  general  formula ,  which 

expresses  the  ratio  of  the  visible  to  the  invisible 
portion,  r  being  the  radius,  and  d  the  distance  of 
tha  eye  from  the  centre ;  for  in  this  case  dsssZr; 


3r  — r 

making  this  substitution, =1:2. 

3r  +  r 
(8.)  Surface  sphere  afc  ia*p  ;  baso  of  cone  =ft 
x*p  OK  2a^p ;  .  •  •  sutfaee  sphere  '.  base  of  conr :  1 2 : 1 ; 
to  which  we  may  add  that,  the  base  i<  ani*- third 
the  convex  surface  of  the  cone,  or  one- fourth  the 
entire  surface,  and  the  sphere  is  two-ihirds  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cunc ;  hence  repre«eiitio§ 
the  base  of  the  cone  by  unity,  we  have 
(9.)         Base  of  cone  s  1^ 

Surface  of  sphere  s  2) 

Convex  surface  of  cone  ac  3, 
Entire  surface  of  cone    =  4^ 
(10.)    Since  CH  has  been  (bund  to  ht  on  p^ fourth 
the  altitude  HV,  C,  the  centre  of  the  sphtve^  js  the 
centre  of  gravity  ot  the  solid  cone;  and  fiince  FH 
is  equal  to  one-third  the  altitude,  F,  the  centre  isf 
the  circle  of  contact  is  the  centre  qf  graTity  of  th« 
surface  of  the  cone. 
(6.)    We  will  now  solve  the  followii^g  pToblenis : 
(1.)    Required  the  shape  of  the  cone  inscribed  tn 
a  given  sphere  when  the  convex  surface  is  a  ma^i* 
mum. 

Using  the  same  sphere  as  above,  put  x^  c=  radium 
of  base  of  required  cone,  gi  t=  altitude  ;  then  slant 
height  ^  ^{xf*  4*  jf*)-  la  the  right-angled  trUs^ 
gle  formed  by  the  radius  of  sphere,  the  radius  of 
base  of  cone  and  the  line  joining  the  eenires,  we 
have  xf*  +  {yi  —  a)*  =  a*. 

Convex  surface  ^pxf^  {xf*  -f  y^),  to  be  a  maxi« 
mum.    Reducing  these  equations  as  a  bote,  we  find 

du 

u  ^  2a^  —  y'« ;     whence    —  =  Aax/*  —  3y^  =  0* 
dx 
4 
Reducing!  ^es-o. 

3 
In  our  figure,  altitude  HV  r=  y  »  in^ 
4 

.-.y'ry:  :-«:4a:  :t:  i.  .•.y'  =  lHV^FH, 

3 
which  must  therefore  be  the  altitude  of  the  inscribe 
ed  cone,  consequently  DO,  the  circle  of  conuct  of 
the  circumscribed  cone,  must  be  the  base  of  ihm 
inscribed  cone,  which  is  also  proved  by  flnditif 

2j 
a?'  =  —  J2  ;    but  by  (3  )  x  fe  aJ2,    from    whici 
3  ' 

2a 
F0te|aJ2=s  —  J2;  .•.«'«  FO,  etc.    IIeQC«, 

'  3  ' 

if  lines  DH,  OH  be  drawn,  HOD  will  be  a  section 
of  the  required  cone. 

rSa*       16on       2,T 
Slant  height  ^^  |_  +  _J=_^6;  ,- 


2a 


2a 


slant  height  I  radius  of  base  : :  —^6  :  — J2: :  JStt* 
3  3 

(2.)  Required  the  shape  of  a  cone  inscribed  in  A 
given  sphere  when  the  volume  of  the  cone  is  a  maxi* 
mum. 

In  this  case  V  ±t  ipxf*gf,  to  be  a  maximum. 

Proceeding  as  before,  we  find  u  ^  2a^  —  gf*^ 
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which  is  identical  with  the  valae  of  u  in  problem 
(1) ;  therefore  the  two  cones  are  identical ;  hence 
the  eone  of  greatett  convex  surface  inscribed  in  a 
given  zph»re  m  alto  the  cone  of  greatest  volume,  and 
has  the  tlant  height  to  the  raditis  of  the  baee  m  ^  3 1 1. 
Its  altitude  :  diameter  of  sphere  : :  2  :  3 ;  and  its 

4a    2a 
aUitude  :  tlant  height  .' :  —  :  —  ^6  : :  2  :  ^3.    The 

3      3 
maximnm  ralae  of  the  function  of  the  convex  sur- 
8a«p^3  8aV> 

face  = ,  while  the  area  of  the  base  = ; 

9  9 

•  - •  convex  surface  \  area  of  hose  :  I  J3  :  1  :  :  elatvt 
height  \  radins  of  base. 
The  maximum  ralne  of  the  function  of  the  toI- 
32a^ 
ume  =  ,  while  the  volume  of  the  sphere  = 

81 

—  ;  .  • .  volume  of  cone  :  volume  of  sphere:  :2*:3». 

We  will  now  develop  some  of  the  interesting  re- 
lations between  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed 
cones. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  the  base  of  the  inscribed 
eone  is  equal  to  the  circle  of  contact  of  circum- 
scribed cone ;  and  the  altitude  of  the  former  equals 
one-third  that  of  the  latter;  so  that,  supposing  the 
inscribed  cone  to  take  an  inverted  position  the 
vertex  will  meet  the  centre  of  the  base  — point  of 
contact— of  the  circumscribed  cone. 

2.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  the 
inscribed  cone  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  sine** 

4a  a 

CF=y  —  a  = a  =  —  =  JFH  ;     therefore 

3  3 

the  three  solid  bodies  have  the  same  centre  of  gravi- 
ty- 

82a^ 

3.  The  volume  of  the  inscribed  cone  is  ' : 

81 
8a^ 

that  of  the  circumscribed  cone  is ;   .  •  •  vol- 

3 
ume  inscribed  cone  :  volume  of  circumscribed  eone 

4.  Base  of  inscribed  cone  ',  base  of  circumscribed 

came ::  xf* :  ^ ::  v,  3*. 

6.  What  has  been  shown  above  in  respect  to 
the  division  of  the  spheric  surface  by  the  circle  of 
contact,  is  true  of  the  base  of  the  inscribed  cone, 
i.  e.,  the  base  of  the  inscribed  cone  divides  the  tur- 
flace  qf  the  sphere  into  parts  a<  1  :  2. 

Other  interesting  properties  of  the  inscribed  cone 
are  mentioned  by  Prof.  Kirkwood  in  the  article  in 
the  Monthly,  above  alluded  to ;  and  it  is  possible 
there  are  still  others  not  yet  developed,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  we  leave  for  the  investigation  of 
the  reader.  j.  M.  r. 


Problbm.— Given  the  three  lines  that  bisect  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  passing  to  the  opposite  sides, 
to  find  the  sides.  p.  o. 


A  few  communications  lie  over  to  next  month. 


aEritteti   (SxamiriKtionfi. 

CoMMUNiOATioifS  for  tbii  Department  should  be  ad« 
dzMted  to  A.  J.  Ma.ngubstbx»  Fravidenoe. 


▲RITBMBTIC.— COXPLBX  PRACTI0K8. 

I.    How  many  sevenths  in 

—     JL 

.0}  3 1-6  6 

11 3-7  1  .0161 


.00  3-14 


6i  .0  5-6 

2.    —  is  what  per  cent  of  —  ? 
1  48 


81 


65 


2i       .0  5-6 
8.    How  many  eighths  in  —  X  — — —  ? 
4-5        8-15 

1.03^       7  7-9J         [5-9        28^  J 


49-61 

32-451 

X  

3 

6  2-3^ 

•+■ 

[-8  2-11 
.0124   ^ 

.054^ 
6  4-7. 

.05  4-9 

.05  7-9 

5  2^1 

71 

.(ft8| 

16 

r3-ll  94  .04  1-5 

7^       .0  5-6  T 


7  1-7  J 


4  3^ 


.407}        .011  1-9 
69-500  9 


r7  1^5 


10  2-7 
•0  5-61 


10. 


9  9-10  1 

5T.12J 

f6.334         15  1 

.009  84 
X     — 

11        1 


1 1-11 
^"^ooT 

1 

7  8-13 


I   71 


2.09 


8-57 

1 
.OOOi 
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MBNTAL  ABXTHMETIC. 

1.  How  long  does  it  take  the  minute  hand  of  a 
clock  to  gain  one  minute  space  on  the  hour-hand  ? 

ZXPLAN ATTOir.  Tbd  minute-hand  in  oae  hoar  passes 
OTer  iixty  minute  spaees  and  the  hour-haml  passes  over 
Ave ;  therefore,  the  sinute-hand  in  60  minutes  gains  upon 
the  hour-hand  55  miuuti  spaces,  and  to  gain  one  space 
it  will  take  it  one-fifty-afth  of  60  minutes,  equal  to  60-56 
minutes. 

2.  At  what  time  between  3  and  4  o'clock  do  the 
hands  point  in  opposite  directions  ? 

KoTB.  The  minute-hand  must  gain  upon  the  hour- 
band  IS  minuU  spaces  to  overtake  it,  and  to  point  in  an 
opposite  direction  it  must  gain  SO  minute  sprees  more, 
making  45  in  all.    To  gain  one  minute  space,  ftc. 

3.  At  what  time  between  10  and  11  o'clock  are 
the  hands  together  ? 

4.  At  what  time  after  12  o'clock  are  the  hands 
first  together  ? 

6.  At  what  time  between  9  and  10  o'clock  do 
the  hands  point  in  opposite  directions  ? 

6.  At  what  time  after  6  o'clock  are  the  hands 
first  in  the  same  line  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ?  At  what  time  pointing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ? 

7.  At  what  times  between  6  and  6  o'clock  are 
the  hands  8  minutes  apart  ? 

8.  At  what  times  between  7  and  8  o'clock  are 
the  hands  19  4-5  minutes  apart  ? 

9ji  At  what  times  between  2  and  3  o'clock  are 
the  hands  1-100  of  the  circumference  of  the  dial 
apart  ? 

10.  At  what  times  between  4  and  6  o'clock  do 
the  hands  make  light  angles  ? 

MBMTAL  ASITHlCBtlC.^NUMBEB  TWO. 

1.  How  long  does  it  take  the  hour  and  minute 
hands,  together,  to  pass  over  a  distance  equal  to 
one  minute  space  ? 

Explanation.  In  one  hour  the  minute-hand  passes 
over  sixty  minute  spaces  and  the  hour-hand  over  five  ; 
both  together,  therefore,  pass  orer  a  distance  equal  to  65 
minute  spaces.  To  pass  over  a  distance  equal  to  one 
minute  space,  they  will  require  one-sixty-flfth  of  60 
minutes. 

2.  At  what  time  between  2  and  3  o'clock  do  the 
hands  make  equal  angles  with  the  II.  mark  ? 

NoTB.  It  ii  evident  the  minute-hand  must  go  to  with  - 
In  the  same  distance  of  the  II.  mark  as  the  hour-hand  is 
beyond  it  ;  that  is,  both  hands  must  pass  over  a  distance 
equal  to  10  minute  spaces.  To  pass  over  a  distance  equal 
to  one  minute  space,  it  takes  them,  &c. 

8.  At  what  time  between  10  and  11  o'clock  do 
the  hands  make  equal  angles  with  the  XI,  mark  ? 

4.  At  what  time  between  3  and  4  o'clock  do  the 
bands  make  equal  angles  with  the  VI.  mark  ? 

6.  At  what  time  between  9  and  10  o'clock  does 
the  hour-hand  lack  as  much  of  being  up  to  the  XI. 
mark  as  the  minute-hand  is  beyond  the  V.  mark  ? 

6.  At  what  time  between  VIJ.  and  VIII.  o'clock 
does  the  hour-hand  want  as  much  of  being  up  to 
the  YIII.  mark  as  the  minute-hand  is  beyond  the 
VJl.iaark? 


7.  2-5  the  sum  received  for  goods  is  gain  ;  what 
is  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

8.  Three  boys,  A,  B  and  C,  bought  15  oranfe«B, 
A  paid  for  four,  B  for  4}  and  C  for  the  remainder. 
They  were  joined  by  I)  and  the  four  shared  tb« 
oranges  equally,  D  payinir  15  cents  for  his  sbare. 
How  must  A,  B  and  C  divide  the  money  ? 

9.  I  spent  1-6  my  money,  lost  2-5  the  remainder 
and  gave  away  $29  more  than  J  of  what  then  re- 
mained and  hid  $63  left.  How  much  had  I  at 
first? 

10.  A,  B  and  C  started  from  the  same  point  and 
ran  in  the  same  direction.  A  ran  77  rods,  and  1-12 
the  distance  B  ran  equals  the  distance  he  was  in 
advance  of  A,  and  2-5  the  distance  C  ran  equals 
the  distance  he  was  behind  B.  How  far  was  B  in 
advance  of  A,  and  how  far  was  A  ahead  of  C  ? 


®ur  iSooft  Ea&le. 


Tnc  Tfra  Scissors  Orindbk,  or  Loving  Christ 
and  Serving  Him.     By  Mrs.  Mndcline  LMKe^* 
author  of  *•  Home  Life,"    **  Juvenile  Stpries^" 
*«  The  Dermott  Family,  or  the  Catechism,"  etc, 
etc.    Boston :  Henry  Hoyt,  No.'  9  Comhill. 
Here  is  a  book  which  fully  repays  a  careful  read- 
ing.   The  utter  despair  of  the  poor  household  of 
the  Oowers ;  the  half-starved  children ;  a  drunken 
father  crippled  by  inebriety ;  a  mother  dying  with 
apparent  consumption  ;  little  Tim  with  his  grind- 
stone starting  out  for  work,  to  bring  support  to  the 
dear  ones  at  home;   his  first  success;  the  little 
prayer,  which  a  kind  lady  taught  him ;  his  lore 
and  fidelity  to  his  dear  Saviour ;  and  the  ultimata - 
result  of  all,  make  a  wonderful  book. 


We  have  a  new  song,  entitled  *'  Our  Good  S\^ 
SaiU  To-Night"  illustrative  of  the  departure  to 
the  war,  and  dedicated  to  the  gallant  patriots  now 
volunteering  in  the  service  of  our  country,  sung 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  by  Madame 
Anna  Bishop,  Miss  Isabella  Hinckley,  Signor 
Brignoli  and  Mr.  Harrison  Millard.  Composed  by 
Stephen  C.  Massett,  and  published  by  Firth,  Pond 
&  Co.,  647  Broadway,  New  York.  Upon  the  vig- 
nette is  a  beautiful  representation  of  oar  glorions 
old  flag,  faintly  indicating  that  this  song  will  stir 
the  blood  in  the  heart  of  every  true  patriot.  It  is 
truly  the  gem  of  the  times. 


Bbavtxtul  and  True.  — Well  has  a  forcible 
writer  said :  **  Flowers  are  not  trifles,  as  one  might 
know  from  the  pains  God  has  taken  with  them 
everywhere ;  not  one  unfinished,  not  one  bearing 
the  marks  of  brush  or  pencil.  Fringing  the  eter- 
nal borders  of  mountain  winters,  gracing  the  pulse- 
less heart  of  the  Rrey  old  granite,  everywhere  they 
are  charming.  Murderers  do  not  ordinarily  wear 
roses  in  their  button-holes.  Villains  seldom  traiK 
vines  over  cottage-doors." 

Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soul^  lAd  vir- 
tue its  sun  ;  the  two  are  never  far  apart. 


r|[00lmastu» 


-A.Tja-TJST,  isei. 


voii,  vn. 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Patriotism. 

The  public  school  has  always  been  consider- 
ed»  by  statesmen  and  legislators,  as  a  necessary 
agency  for  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities 
which  make  good  citizens.  It  is  a  settled  con- 
Tiction,  that  in  order  to  have  a  republican  gov* 
emment,  stable  in  its  character  and  efficient  in 
its  execution,  the  peoph  must  be  educated,  and 
this  education  must  include  more  than  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  books  merely.  There  must 
be  a  training  of  the  moral  powers,  in  order  to 
secure  that  character  which  will  result  in  the 
choice  of  good  rulers,  and  which  will  qualify 
men  to  become  good  rulers,  good  legislators  and 
good  citizens.  This  must  be  done,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  sehoolt,  since  so  large  a  part  of 
the  time  during  which  the  principles  become  es- 
tablished is  passed  in  the  schools.  But  for 
other  yery  important  reason,  there  should  be 
moral  instruction  in  the  schools,  because  it  is 
•o  largely  neglected,  in  so  many  families,  at 
home.  These  qualities  do  not  have  a  sponta- 
neous growth  more  than  intellectual  knowledge; 
they  result  from  long-continued  and  &ithful 
training. 

The  &ct  that  ths  people  are  the  rulers,  ought 
to  be  distinctly  understood.  In  countries  where 
power  is  hereditary,  great  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  become 
rulers.  But  in  our  country,  power  is  hereditary 
in  the  people,  and  it  is  no  less  important  that 
they  be  educated  with  reference  to  its  exercise. 

The  evil  of  living  under  ignorant  rulers  is  a 
most  fearful  one.  It  is  prolific ;  prejudice,  pas- 
sion, cruelty,  and  a  countless  host  of  evils  flow 
from  it ;  while  virtue,  justice,  peace,  protection 


and  Ubertt/  foUow  from  the  government  of  intel- 
ligent and  moral  rulers.  The  wise  and  humane 
government  of  England,  as  compared  with  that 
of  any  other  of  the  great  European  powers,  is 
at  the  present  time  largely  owing  to  the  souiid 
principles  of  her  monarch,  and  these  bate  re- 
sulted, without  doubt,  in  a  great  nieasure,  from 
her  careful  education. 

But  the  design  of  this  article  is,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  inculcating  Patriotism,  as  one  ma- 
terial part  of  education. 

Men  who  have  grown  up  under  a  good  govern- 
ment, surrounded  by  liberal  institutions,  will 
have  some  love  of  country;  but  a  certain  amoun.t , 
of  instruction  or  discipline  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  foil  measure  of  this  love.  Our  fathers,  in 
the  revolution,  sacrificed  and  suffered  for  their 
country  sufficient  to  give  them  an  ardent  love  for 
it.  They  taught  their  children  to  love  it,  but  now 
their  children's  children  need  to  have  the  les- 
sons of  patriotism  taught  afresh.  They  should 
be  taught  that  they  have  a  country  which  ex- 
erts a  benign  and  paternal  influence  over  them. 
They  should  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
have  protection  under  its  government,  and  that 
its  institutions  afford  to  them  high  privileges. 
To  belong  to  some  families  gives  to  the  individ- 
ual great  respectability  and  high  esteem.  A 
member  of  such  a  family  should  cherish  for  it 
a  high  appreciation  and  strong  attachment.  He 
should  be  interested  in  everything  that  is  spoken 
to  its  honor,  and  sensitive  to  whatever  is  derog- 
atory. So  our  youth  should  understand  that 
the  privileges  secured  to  us  by  our  country  are 
of  no  ordinary  character,  and  claim,  in  return, 
the  same  hearty  interest  in  its  welfare. 

We  talk  much  of  our  freedom,  and  still  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  a  country  where  freedom  is 
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greatly  abridged  and  the  people  are  oppressed,  in 
order  fiilly  to  underatand  how  much  we  enjoy. 
We  underBtand  someChini^  of  the  protection  of 
A  good  govomm^iit,  but  thia  would  be  put  in  a 
much  clearer  light  by  going  into  a  country  which 
bad  not  power  enough  m  its  goyemment  to  ex- 
eeute  the  laws  and  defend  its  citizens.  A  citi- 
r.6n  of  our  country,  after  living,  even  for  a  short 
time,  ill  one  where  crimes  are  common  and  go 
unpuntfihed,  and  CTimlnaU  b<HK>me  bold,  would 
return  with  a  high  apprcLnation  of  his  govem- 
ment,  that  has  the  power  and  the  morality  to 
punish  cnmeSf  and  protect  all  classes. 

These  facts  should  be  presented  to  the  minds 
of  children,  and  ao  brought  to  their  comprehen- 
sion that  they  would  feel  that  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  their  country,  make  a 
strong  ckim  to  their  lore.  They  do  not  consid- 
er what  they  receive  from  it  and  what  they  owe 
CO  it,  till  it  is  pointed  out  to  ihem. 

We  have,  a^  a  nation,  become  greatly  esteem- 
ed abroad  for  the  character  of  our  government, 
and  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  our  country 
h&&  reached  under  it.  An  American  citizen  is 
esteemed  and  has  respect  and  protection  in  all 
enlightened  countries.  ThU  character  which  is 
esteemed  abroad  should  he  prized  at  home.  Let 
the  idea  be  taught  to  the  young. 

There  ia  an  illuetration  of  this  point  in  the 
events  of  the  present  time.  Those  States  which 
hate  ea  promptly  and  so  fully  done  what  was 
required  for  the  assistance  of  the  government, 
in  thi^  time  when  it  wna  in  peril,  have  acquired 
an  honorable  character  for  their  patriotism. 
Among  a  host  of  other  loyal  and  liberal  States, 
Mae«$achusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are  now  spok- 
en of  only  with  flattering  words.  This  shows 
that  these  States  hare  a  character  which  claims 
this  commendation. 

A  citizen  of  either  of  these  States,  now  living 
elsewhere^  fcda  a  noble  pride  in  their  acts.  **It 
is  my  naiive  dilate/*  ia  the  auimating  thought. 
Here  is  patriotism  of  the  State  to  the  country, 
producing  patriotism  of  the  citizen  to  the  State. 

The  strength  and  rcBOurces  of  the  govem- 
tnent  art!  the  result  of  the  loyalty  of  the  citi- 
xens,  Tbey  give  their  influence  and  furnish  the 
resoiiToes.  Were  patriotism  lacking,  citizens 
would  not  cfMiperate  for  the  good  of  the  State ; 
but  when  patrlotii^m  is  atrong,  influence,  servi- 
ce*, property,  and  e^en  Ufe,  are  freely  given, 
And  the  State  h  rendered  powerful. 

Love  for  our  country,  then,  is  our  security. 
As  it  becomes  strong  and  universal  with  the 
pltijEen^i  it  renders  the  country  comparatively 


safe  against  the  attack  from  foes  without  and 
traitors  within.  Such  a  love  should  be  nurtur- 
ed by  early  and  diligent  cultivation  till  it  lias 
acquired  a  maturity  by  growth.  No  countzy 
can  long  prosper  without  such  a  hold  on  the 
affection  of  its  citizens.  Without  fdoids,  it  £ttUm 
an  eaay  prey  to  enemies. 

No  one  can  be  insensible  of  the  fact  that  mucfa. 
has  been  done  of  late  among  us  to  inspire  a  lowe 
of  country,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  find 
that  so  much  is  cherished.  The  flags  which 
have  arisen  in  such  numbers  and  with  anch  ra- 
pidity all  around  us,  and  all  over  that  portion 
of  our  country  which  remains  true  to  the  gov- 
ernment, speak  eloquently  of  patriotism.  They 
are  the  emblems  of  nationality.  They  repre- 
sent the  dignity  and  power  of  the  government. 
The  sight  of  one  floating  aloft  arouses  and 
strengthens  patriotic  feeling,  and  meeting  them 
^vefy where,  so  distributed  that  we  have  one  al- 
most constantly  in  view,  this  feeling  is  not  allow- 
ed to  slumber. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  our  institutions 
of  learning  have,  in  so  many  cases,  reared  flag^* 
for  it  teaches  a  lesson  such  as  we  now  urge  as 
important.  The  flag  discourses  freedom  to  all 
beholders,  and  the  number  of  young  men  who 
have  come  out  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  liberty  and  the  defence  jof  the 
flag,  is  most  encouraging.  Let  all  our  youth  be 
animated  by  such  a  spirit,  and  our  country,  un- 
der the  blessing  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  is  safe, 
and  its  liberties  will  be  perpetuated. 


Tbb  Grbatbst  Navioablb  Stream  of  tex 
Old  World. — Admiral  Hope,  of  the  British 
DAvy,  has  succeeded  in  ascending  the  great  river 
of  China,  Tang-tse,  to  a  distance  of  570  nautt* 
cal  miles  from  its  month,  without  any  accideDt. 
and  it  was  stated  that  it  was  navigable  for  167 
miles  further  up,  making  in  all  727  nautical,  or 
about  842  statute  miles  fh>m  the  pea.  The  Tang* 
tse,  therefore,  although  it  be  in  point  of  naviga- 
tion neither  the  Mississippi  nor  the  St  Lawrence, 
far  excels  the  Ganges,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
is  indeed  the  fioest  navigable  river  of  the  old 
world.  The  expeditioi^saw  the  Yang-tae  in  the 
months  of  February  aud  March,  when  it  waa  at 
the  lowest,  but  with  the  rain  it  rises  firom  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  higher.  Li  the  dry  aeaaou^ 
the  current,  wbeo  most  rapid,  was  at  the  rate  of 
three  aud  a  half  knots  an  hour,  but  the  avenge 
only  two  knots.  This  current,  would ,  of  course?, 
be  greatly  increased  in  rate  when  the  river  -waj 
swollen,  but  it  seems  at  no  time  to  be  so  rapid  oj 
to  be  an  impediment  to  native  navigatioo»  and  of 
coorie  is  none  at  all  to  steam. 
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'«  Mother,  I  don't  like  to  go  to  Miss  Stone's 
•ehool.  She  is  as  cross  as  a  bear  to  as  all," 
said  Louise,  pettishly,  as  she  came  in  from 
school.  I  was  about  to  ask  what  made  my  lit- 
tle daughter  think  her  teacher  so  unamiable, 
when  aunt  Bethia  spoke.  She  crushed  her  knit- 
ting together  when  no  where  near  the  «  middle 
of  the  needle,"  and  I  knew  this  augured  great 
irritation  of  mind. 

•'Now,"  said  she,  *<I  don't  hold  to  being 
OTer  harsh  with  children,  but  if  ever  my  fingers 
tingle  to  give  a  young  one  a  good  whipping, 
it  is  when  he  comes  home  from  school  with 
domplainta  against  his  teacher.  I  never  gave 
my  Joseph  and  my  Hulda  but  one  severe  whip- 
ping apiece,  and  that  was  when  Joe  cut  off  the 
end  of  the  maltese  kitten's  taU,  and  when  Hulda 
said  she  fairly  hated  good  old  master  Qreenleaf. 
iTou  know  I'm  slow  to  anger,  as  the  Bible  says, 
bnt  then  my  spirit  was  up." 

"But  aunt,"  said  I,  ''do  you  think  that 
teachers  are  never  culpable  ? " 

«  That's  not  the  question,  niece.  Children 
ar'n't  always  fit  for  judges.  They  don't  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  they  make  mountains 
out  of  mole  hilU.  I've  kept  school  myself,  and 
I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  these 
fault-finding  fathers  and  mothers  were  obliged 
to  be  confined  in  school-rooms  a  few  months  as 
teachers  of  their  own  children  and  those  of  their 
neighbors.  I'll  warrant  they'd  be  a  deal  wiser 
for  it." 

**Do  tell  me,  aunt,  did  you  ever  teach  school?' 
and  I  looked  incredulously  into  her  broad,  good- 
natured  face.    There  was  not  a  school-marmish 
line  about  it. 

•'  Tes,  of  course  I  did."  ^Aunt  Bethia  re- 
sumed her  knitting.)*  •«  In  my  young  days,  if 
a  girl  could  read,  write,  spell  and  cipher  as  far 
as  the  Rule  of  Three,  she  knew  enough  to  teach 
u  summer  school  anywhere  in  our  region.  If  it 
does  look  like  boasting,  I  will  say  that  I  was 
the  smartest  girl  to  learn  that  ever  went  to  a 
district  school ;  and  when  1  was  sixteen  I  knew 
the  geogri^phy  and  Murray's  grammar  all  by 
heart,  could  do  every  sum  in  old  Kennedy's 
arithmetic*  and  as  to  spelling  —  I'd  like  to  see 
the  boy  or  girl  now  that  could  have  spelled  me 
down  then.  Spelling  is  not  of  so  much  account 
as  it  used  to  be  —  more's  the  pity.  I  remember 
msster  Simpson  tried  to  spell  me  down  one 
night  out  of  Webster's  spelling  book,  but  he 


had  to  get  the  geography  and  search  out  some 
of  those  awful  Kussian  names  with  half  of  the 
alphabet  in  them  without  regard  to  how  the  let- 
ters come  together,  before  he  succeeded. 

**  Well,  the  summer  that  I  was  sixteen  I  got 
anxious  tu  put  my  school  knowledge  to  some 
good  account,  so  I  began  to  look  about  me  for 
a  school.  We  had  school  agents  then  to  em- 
ploy teachers,  just  as  they  have  now  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  whore  they  have  never  stopped 
to  consider  what  nuisances  they  are,  and  I  could 
talk  two  days,  describing  the  odd  geniuses  in 
the  shape  of  agents  that  I  encountered  during 
that  search  after  a  summer's  school. 

•<  Some  of  them  thought  I  was  too  young  — 
that  •  book  larmn','  as  they  called  it,  wasn't  of 
much  account.  They  wanted  *  a  middle  aged 
critter,  who  could  make  'em  mind  and  lam  'em 
manners/  But  the  majority  had  promised  their 
schools  to  some  niece,  cousin  or  wife's  sister, 
without  regard  to  their  fitness  for  school  duties* 
However,  father  succeeded  in  getting  me  a  sit- 
uation in  a  district  ten  mUes  from  home,  where 
the  agent  knew  my  mother  to  be  a  good  'stiddy* 
woman,  and  took  me  on  the  strength  of  this 
knowledge. 

•«  I  don't  think  that  much  learning  had  made 
me  mad  or  foolish,  but  I  did  expect  when  I  be- 
gan that  school  to  find  the  most  of  the  scholsrs 
ready  and  willing  to  climb  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, or  at  least,  to  gather  its  fruits,  if  I  only, 
as  in  duty  bound,  piled  up  the  stepping  stones 
or  pulled  the  branches  down  within  their  reach. 
Of  course,  my  expectations  were  not  realised ; 
and,  before  I  had  been  mistress  the  space  of  one 
week  over  forty  rude,  prankish  boys  and  girls, 
I  felt  convinced  that  love  or  desire  for  useful 
knowledge  is  not  the  inalienable  birthright  of 
Adam's  fallen  race,  and  became  a  full  believer 
In  the  doctrine  of  *  Total  Depravity  of  the  Hu- 
man Heart.'  Oh  !  such  grimaces  over  addition 
and  subtraction,  such  heart  breakings  over  spell- 
ing lessons  and  such  downright  aversions  to 
anything  like  obedience  to  school  regulations. 
But  I  tried  hard  to  do  my  duty  toward  the  lit- 
tle ungrateful  imps,  buoying  up  my  worn  spirits 
for  a  time,  with  the  thought  that  I  should  meet, 
at  least,  with  sympathy  and  encouragement  from 
the  parents.  This  fact  alone  shows  my  utter 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 

«  O  dear  I  I  don't  believe  people's  hair  turns 
gray  when  they  are  young  from  great  sorrow 
and  tribulation,  for  mine  did  not  that  summer. 
Everybody  in  the  district,  except  the  doctor  and 
the  minister,  seemed  to  know  just  how  a  school 
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ought  to  be  kept.  Neither  were  they  backward 
about  sending  me  hints  of  their  knowledge 
through  their  children  ;  and  every  day  my  ears 
were  greeted  with  something  of  this  sort: 
*  Mother  says  I  must  sit  in  this  seat/  or,  «Father 
thinks  I  ought  to  read  in  that  book/  until  I 
went  almost  distracted. 

*<  Father  came  and  fetched  me  home  several 
times  while  the  term  lasted,  but  he  declared  the 
last  time  he  carried  me  back  that  if  I  continued 
to  lose  flesh  as  I  had  all  summer,  when  the 
school  closed,  he  should  have  nothing  but  a 
band-box  and  a  skeleton  to  carry  to  my  mo- 
ther. Poor  man  I  he  couldn't  imagine  how  one 
could  get  so  poor  in  flesh  if  they  had  enough  to 
eat,  and  I  overheard  him  telling  the  woman  I 
boarded  with  <  to  nuss  Bethia  up  or  he  did  not 
know  but  she'd  go  into  a  decline.' 

*•  I  did  n't  go  out  much,  for  the  people  were 
all  strangers  and  I  was  rather  bashful  then, 
lliey  never  seemed  to  think  that  they  ought  to 
invite  the  schoolmistress  to  their  pleasant  homes, 
and  make  her  acquaintance,  so  as  to  find  out  if 
she  were  really  fit  to  teach  their  children. 

•'  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  term  that  I  dos- 
ed school  early  one  afternoon  and  entered  into 
a  sort  of  a  *  charitable  circle '  that  held  its  meet- 
ings once  a  fortnight  at  Deacon  Stebbins'.  Mrs. 
Btebbins  gave  me  an  introduction  to  a  number 
of  middle  aged  ladies,  and  seating  myself  be- 
side one  of  them,  I  began  a  conversation. 

•* « It's  a  great  misfortune  to  be  hard  of  hear- 
ing,' shouted  the  woman  in  my  ear,  without 
seeming  to  notice  my  remarks. 

<*  <  It  is,  indeed,'  said  I,  speaking  slowly  and 
distinctly,  for  I  thought  the  woman  must  be 
Very  deaf  to  speak  so  loud* 

«<  *  Was  it  a  bad  cold  that  brought  it  on,  or 
Were  you  deaf  when  you  were  bom,'  she  shout- 
ed again  close  to  my  ear. 

« <  Me  I  did  you  think  me  deaf  ? '  and  I  near- 
ly choked  with  laughter. 

••  *  La  sake  alive  !  you  ain't  deaf  I  Why,  Je- 
rusha  Thomson  said  you  were  as  deaf  as  an  ad- 
der ;  and  I've  been  pitying  you  dreadfully  to 
think  you  ever  tried  to  keep  school. 

<*  *  Then  this  is  Jerusha  Thomson's  revenge 
upon  me  for  keeping  her  after  school  to  get  her 
grammar  lesson,'  thought  I,  but  just  then  the 
<  President '  came  up  to  me  with  a  very  coarse 
piece  of  knitting  work  in  her  hand. 

«  •  Miss  Haynes/  said  she,  smiling,  •  this  is 
not  the  nicest  work  that  ever  was,  but  then  it 
is  not  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  you.'    Her  words  certainly 


implied  that  she  considered  me  somewhat  blind, 
but  I  smothered  my  vexation.  Pretty  eooa.  a 
very  old  lady  near  me  made  a  number  of  fruit* 
less  attempts  to  thread  a  fine  needle. 

'< « Please  let  me  thread  it,'  said  I. 

"  'Massy  on  us,  child,  if  you're  as  near-sighted 
as  the  children  says,  you  can't  do  it  to  save  your 
life.  If  you  will  try,  jest  put  on  my  specks  i 
they'll  be  a  sight  of  help  to  ye*' 

«  Deaf  and  blind !  I  should  n't  have  been  •ur*- 
prised  after  that  to  hear  that  I  had  a  cork  leg, 
false  teeth  and  wore  a  wig. 

**  The  gentlemen  came  in  after  supper,  just 
as  they  do  now  at  the  evening  circles,  and  it 
was  then  that  I  saw  your  tmcle  Jerteiiah  for 
the  first  time.  He  has  told  me  since  that  he 
had  heard  stories  about  me  and  my  doings  all 
summer  —  that  I  was  a  cross-grained  old  maid, 
apd  had  whipped  Tom  Jones'  kttle  girl  within 
an  inch  of  her  life.  But  somehow,  he  said, 
when  he  saw  me  that  night,  he  didn't  remember 
the  stories  at  aU.  Well,  I  went  to  my  boarding 
house  that  evening,  feeling  as  if  I  had  just  es- 
caped from  some  horrid  place  of  torture  and 
dreamed  all  night,  as  I  always  do  when  I  am 
troubled,  that  I  was  floating  on  a  shoreless  aea 
in  a  rudderless  boat,  while  monstrous  sharks 
gaped  around,  just  ready  to  devour  me. 

**  There  had  been  a  school  committee  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  the  school  in  the  town,  but  in 
those  days  they  were  no  more  faithful  in  dis- 
charging their  duties  than  they  are  now  in  many 
places.  So  I  had  not  been  troubled  with  school 
committee  visits  and  advice.  But  feeling  some- 
what proud  of  the  progress  my  pupils  had  made 
during  the  term,  1  determined  to  invite  the  pa- 
rents of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  delinquent 
school  officers,  in  to  hear  the  recitations,  the 
last  day  of  school.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  more 
than  a  dosen  of  the  parents,  but  was  ready  to 
cry  when  the  afternoon  cftme  and  only  two  old, 
wrinkled  women,  with  their  knitting  works, 
made  their  appearance  in  the  school-room  to 
listen  to  the  exercises.  The  old  ladies  dieked 
their  needles,  and  I  went  through  my  lesson 
with  a  sotrowful  heart. 

«  I  had  counted  upon  having  a  few  remarks 
made  by  the  minister  that  afternoon  as  a  dosing 
exerdse,  so  after  getting  through  with  the  ap* 
pointed  duties  I  turned  almost  mechanicsUy  to 
the  old  ladies,  asking  them  if  they  had  any  !«• 
marks  to  make,  saying  tliat  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  hear  them.  Just  the  words  I  bad  in- 
tended to  say  to  the  minister.  Mrs.  Bemis,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  responded  to  my  invitatum. 
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«< « I  aint  got  but  little  to  say,'  said  she,  ris- 
ing* while  her  fixigers  picked  nervously  at  the 
eomer  of  her  apron,  •  an'  that  is,  that  Vm  right 
glad  that  you  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  train 
onr  children.  An'  now,  boys  and  gals,  I  want 
70a  to  bear  it  in  mind  that  this  ere  dear  little  gal 
has  been  a  working  and  worrying  the  flesh  off 
on  her  to  edicate  your  minds,  an'  you  mustn't 
forget  it  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  school-house. 
I  wish  your  fathers  an'  mothers  had  come  up 
here  to-day  to  see  how  faithful  the  little  creeter 
has  been  to  you.  I  haint  much  laming,  you  all 
know  that  by  my  talk,  but  I  know  when  folks 
do  their  work  well,  if  I  can't  tell  jest  how  it's 
dona.  An'  it's  my  mind  that  you  boys  and  gals 
hare  lamt  well,  an'  that  your  schoolmarm  de- 
sarres  to  hear  the  text*  •  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  iaithiul  servant.' 

«« Mrs.  Bemis  sat  down,  and  I  tried  hard  to 
keep  my  tears  from  choking  my  voice  as  I  dis- 
missed my  school.  Dear  old  soul,  could  the 
minister  himself  have  spoken  words  half  so 
soothing  to  a  weary,  unsustained  teacher?  Peo- 
ple may  talk  and  preachers  may  preach  that  we 
ought  to  lean  upon  a  Heavenly  Father's  arm 
for  support  in  time  of  trial,  and  this  is  all  well 
enough,  but  1  know  —  everybody  knows  -^  that 
human  arms  to  lean  upon,  the  voice  of  human 
aympathy,  are  great  helps  and  consolations  at 
vuch  times  ;  and  to  no  person  in  any  situation 
of  life  are  words  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment so  necessary  and  so  often  denied  as  to  the 
achool  teacher. 

« I  hardly  need  to  say,  that  the  remarks  of 
old  Mrs.  Bemis  did  me  a  vast  deal  of  good,  and 
that  I  went  home  half  willing  to  undergo  the 
same  trials  another  summer.  But  father  and 
mother  come  to  the  conclusion  that  school - 
teaching  didn't  agree  with  my  constitution,  so 
after  I  had  regained  my  lost  plumpness  they 
consented  to  let  me  go  to  the  factory.  I  laid  by 
money  enough  in  three  years  to  set  me  up  in 
housekeeping  in  good  shape,  and  then  Jeremiah 
and  I  got  married  and  settled  down  on  a  farm 
for  life. 

« I  do  n't  know  as  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  had 
that  little  experience  in  school-teaching.  One 
right-minded  woman  can  do  a  deal  of  good  in 
a  neigborhood  ;  and  when  strangers  come  into 
our  place  to  teach  school,  they  find  pretty  soon 
that  they  have  my  encouragement  and  sympa- 
thy to  cheer  them  while  they  are  teaching,  and 
somebody  to  commend  them,  if  they  ate  the 
least  deserving  of  it,  when  their  labors  close. 
Besides,  niece,  I  do  n't  know  as  your  uncle's 
name  would  have  been  Jeremiah  if  I  had  not 
kept  that  achooL" 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
/        The  New  ICn^land  Sohools. 

tBANSLATBO  BT  rOUB  XBXBBB8  OP  TBI  CLASS  ttf  PBBROBi 
OIBLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PBOTIOBNOB* 

[The  following  tribute  to  Kew  England 
schools  is  an  extract  from  the  JRevue  Nationals  t 
edited  by  the  first  writers  in  France.  It  is 
taken  from  an  article  on  Public  Instruction  and 
Universal  Suffrage,  by  Edouard  Laboulaye,  the 
eminent  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Law  Faculty 
of  Paris,  and  the  author  of  a  most  admirable 
translation  into  French  of  Channing's  Works  :] 

Among  the  countries  which  have  felt  most 
the  importance  of  the  question,  the  United 
States  should  be  mentioned.  Originally,  with- 
out doubt,  it  was  religious  seal  which  caused 
them  to  make  incredible  sacrifices  in  fighting 
against  ignorance ;  it  is  this  which  explaius  the 
high  degree  of  enlightenment  and  of  morality 
to  which  a  people  has  attained,  that  ordinarily 
we  like  better  to  condemn  than  to  study.  But 
politics  are  intimately  related  with  their  religious 
interests.  Li  proportion  as  liberty  strengthen- 
ed in  the  United  States,  they  understood  that 
popular  education  interested  not  alone  the  trust- 
worthy ;  they  saw,  they  felt,  that  in  this  they 
had  for  the  republic  a  question  of  life  or  death* 
An  ignorant  democracy  is  a  condemned  demo- 
cracy. On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  they  have 
not  become  deluded  on  this  point.  Let  us  lis- 
ten, for  example,  to  what  was  said  in  1821,  by 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  citixens  of  America, 
Daniel  Webster,  at  the  moment  when  Massa- 
chusetts reformed  her  constitution  and  derived 
profit  from  this  reform,  by  giving  a  new  impulse 
to  the  schools  : 

**  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim  fbr 
her  schools,  1  think,  a  merit  of  apecuUar  char- 
acter. She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly 
maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubt- 
ed right  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government 
to  pror.de  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth. 
That  which  is  elsewhem  left  to  chance,  or  to 
charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of 
public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject 
to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and 
we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself 
have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefitted  by 
the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it 
as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  which 
property  and  life  and  the  peace  of  society  are 
secured.  We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure, 
the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a 
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■alutary  and  consenratire  principle  of  Tirtne 
and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age.  We  hope 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  retpectability,  and  a  sense 
of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  in- 
creating  the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 
By  general  instniction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to 
keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  censures  of  the  law  and  the  denun- 
ciations of  religion,  against  immorality  and 
crime.  We  hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law 
and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlight- 
ened and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.  We 
hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when, 
in  the  villages  and  £urm-house§  of  New  Eng- 
land, there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within 
unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our  govern- 
ment rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we 
may  preserve  it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and 
proper  direction  to  that  public  will. 

**  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  bll  men  to  be 
philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently 
trust,  and  our  expectation  of  the  duration  of 
our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust, 
that  by  the  diffVision  of  general  knowledge  and 
good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric 
may  be  secnxe,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  that  slow  but  sure 
undermining  of  licentiousness." 

^  This  is  speaking  like  a  statesman ;  and  let  us 
not  imagine  it  to  be  an  isolated  language,  a  par- 
ticular opinion:  it  is  thus  that  all  friends  of 
liberty  and  democracy  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  numerous,  think  and  express  them- 
selves. *<  The  free  schools,"  said  the  celebrated 
English  geologist,  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  Travels  in 
America,  <*  those  schools  where  are  assembled 
the  children  of  aU  religious  sects  and  all  classes 
of  society,  are  the  most  original  things  thut  the 
New  World  has  produced  ;  the  Americans  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  them."  When  we  know 
what  Horace  Mann  has  done  for  Massachusetts, 
what  Henry  Barnard  has  done  for  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  we  ask,  if,  notwithstanding 
our  old  civilization,  we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  New  England  ?  The  fthools  admirably 
kept,  the  books  of  education  as  well  printed  as 
composed,  the  masters  and  mistresses  liberally 
remunerated ;  these  are  what  Europe  can  envy 

-  the  United  States.  In  1832,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred townships  or  parishes  of  Massachusetts, 
numbering  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, one  could  find  among  the  young  per- 
sons from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 


scarcely  ten  who  could  not  read.  A  long  time 
ago,  in  the  little  State,  of  Connecticut,  it  vras 
impossible  to  meet  a  man,  born  in  the  country, 
who  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and 
who  was  not  skilled  in  flgtires.  A  similar  ex- 
ample could  not  be  found  on  the  continent,  or 
even  in  Prussia !  And  do  we  comprehend  on 
what  profound  bases  rest  the  strength  and  dnrs* 
tion  of  the  democracy  in  the  Crld  provinces  ot 
the  United  States?  Without  doubt,  slftTery 
may  divide  the  all-powerful  republic,  but  it  will 
not  destroy  the  ordinances  upon  which  relts  this 
Mtrong  tociety  ;  if  liberty  should  ever  be  driTen 
from  Europe,  it  would  have  a  sure  asylum  among 
the  industrious  population,  the  well-informed, 
moral  and  religious  people  of  Bfassachusetta  and  J 
Connecticut.  ^ 


Sohool<Booms  Should  be  Alferaotive. 

It  is  the  duty  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  pa- 
rents and  school  committees,  to  see  that  the  fii' 
cumstanoes  under  which  children  study  are 
such  as  shall  leave  a  happy  impression  upon 
their  minds ;  for  whatever  is  brought  under  the 
frequent  observation  of  the  young  must  have 
its  influence  upon  their  susceptible  natures  for 
good  or  for  eviL 

Shabby  school-rooms  induce  slovenly  habits, 
ni- constructed  benches  may  not  only  distort  the 
body,  but,  by  reflex  influence,  the  mind  as  weU. 
Wintry  blasts,  sweeping  in  through  open  floors, 
or  broken  windows,  not  only  injure  the  healthr 
but  chill  the  warm  glow  of  youthful  enthusi- 
asm. Conditions  like  these  seldom  fail  to  dis- 
gust the  learner  with  his  school,  and  neutralixe 
the  best  effort  of  his  teacliers.  On  the  other 
hand,  neat,  comfortable  and  agreeable  places 
for  study  may  help  to  awaken  associations  ea« 
chaining  the  mind  and  heart  to  learning  and 
virtuous  instruction  with  links  of  gold  bright- 
ening ioxe^et^—Duxbury  (Mass,)  School  Report* 


The  letter  h  beems  to  meet  with  strange  treat- 
ment from  some  of  our  English  friends.  F«r 
instance,  the  barber,  in  the  cholera  season,  teli« 
his  customer  that  **  the  cholera  is  in  the  Aair." 
His  customer  expresses  his  astonishment  at  suck 
intelligence,  and  is  somewhat  alarmed.  The 
barber,  seeing  his  mistake,  explains  that  he  do^ 
not  mean  **  the  'air  of  the  'ead,  but  the  Aair  cf 
the  Aatmosphere."  An  English  lady,  who  had 
just  called  upon  a  friend,  says  she  went  u<  i 
*«  very  queer  'ouse.  It  had  an  'all  right  throttf  h 
the  middle  of  it,  and  a  Aell  on  each  Aend.'  — 
MoiB.  T^aehir, 
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From  the  Indiana  Sebool  Journal. 
Order.* 

BT  B.   C.  HOBBS. 

Oux  Ezecutiye  Committee  having  limited  this 
report  to  fifteen  minutes,  I  will  proceed  without 
taking  time  for  a  prefiice ;  and  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  a  concentrated  article  —  what  the  doc- 
tors call  a  **  Liquid  Extract," 

There  are  certain  elements  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  successful  disciplinarian,  a  few 
of  which  may  he  hastily  noticed. 

Order  requires  industry.  A  dull ,  sleepy  teach- 
er,  who  has  not  energy,  life  and  action,  need 
never  expect  to  succeed.  Order  is  the  work  of 
labor,  and  will  not  dignify  the  halls  of  learning 
without  it. 

Ptmctuality  is  also  essential.  It  requires  a 
regulator  in  propelling  power  of  machinery.  A 
teacher  must  have  punctuality  as  the  regulator 
of  his  discipline.  Attendance,  recitations  and 
dismissions  must  all  be  obedient  to  it.  There 
is  a  kind  ot  periodicity  in  man  —  he  eats,  drinks, 
sleeps,  wakes  and  lives  by  it,  and  his  movements 
are  most  agreeable  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  oth- 
ers, when  he  has  a  time  for  everything  and  eve- 
rything in  its  time. 

Watehfidnesi  must  be  habituaL  A  teacher 
must  be  a  <*  wide-awake  "  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term.  He  must  be  quick  to  perceive,  and 
prompt  to  act,  as  the  occasion  suggests. 

Stlf'Cantrol  is  indispensable,  A  fiery,  resent- 
ful teacher  is  in  frequent  trouble.  He  should 
keep  calm,  cool,  and  conscious  of  what  he  does 
and  says.  It  is  hard  to  undo  a  precipitate  act 
or  recall  an  inappropriate  word.  When  wrath 
comes  unbidden,  smother  it;  keep  reason  on 
its  throne,  and  let  conscience  be  heard  in  the 
strife  of  passions. 

A  teacher  must  be  uniform  in  his  order.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  call  that  order  which  is  with- 
out uniformity.  Some  are  extremely  careful, 
when  company  is  expected,  to  train  rapidly ^  in 
anxiety  for  the  occasion.  The  school  not  hav- 
ing the  habit  of  order,  on  the  approach  of  com- 
pany, either  become  forgetful,  or  fail  to  reach 
the  teacher's  expectations.  Such  order  often 
reminds  me  of  the  matron  who  was  expecting 
her  city  friends  on  a  holiday  visit.  She  assem- 
bled her  children,  —  told  them  when  their  aunts 
and  cousins  came,  they  must  be  sure  to  say, 
**  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  How  do  you  do,  ma'am? 

*A  report  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
.ci«aoB,Pec.27, 1860, 


Yea,  sir ;  Yes,  ma'am  ;  No,  sir ;  No,  ma'am ; 
I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  thank  you,  ma'am."  The 
children,  very  intent  on  the  performance,  when 
aunts  and  cousins  came,  arranged  themselves  in 
a  row,  bowed  and  said,  <«  How  do  you  do  sir, 
how  do  you  do  ma'am,  yes  sir,  yes  ma'am,  no 
sir,  no  ma'am,  I  thank  you  sir,  I  thank  you 
ma'am,"  and  turning  to  their  mother  added, 
••  There,  mamma,  we've  said  it ! " 

Such  disappointments  aiid  mortifications  are 
often  met  with  in  the  school-room  for  want  of 
a  uniform  disciplitie.  The  school  should  be  ever 
ready  for  company.  Better  step  recitations  at 
any  time  than  advance  without  order.  Let  it 
be  a  sine  qua  non  at  all  times,  company  or  no 
company,  and  when  friends  call,  you  can  give 
them  a  mutually  pleasant  reception. 

A  teacher's  eye  should  be  habitually  trained 
to  see  floor,  desks,  wall,  yard,  premises,  every- 
thing; and  should  feel  the  sensation  of  pain 
when  all  is  not  as  it  should  be.  It  might  well 
be  made  a  grave  question,  if  a  school  without 
neatness,  inside  and  out,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  educational  funds  of  the  State.  A  teacher 
must  have  a  conception  of  what  is  essential  in 
all  these  matters,  —  of  a  general  fitness  of  things 
aU  around  him,  and  a  will  to  attend  to  them. 

A  good  disciplinarian  must  have  oriyinaUty. 
He  may  learn  much  by  observation  and  experi^ 
ence,  but  he  must  conceive  what  he  needs  for 
himself.  We  must  all  find  that  we  cannot  safe- 
ly copy  beyond  certain  limits.  Every  well  reg- 
ulated school  must  be  like  itself.  Like  .every 
well  made  man,  it  must  have  individuAlity*  To 
reach  this  it  requires  some  central  leading  ob- 
ject, from  which  others  radiate.  That  central 
object  is  the  design  which  has  created  the  insti- 
tution ;  by  this  we  judge  of  all  the  rest. 

A  writer  on  etiquette,  says  that  dress  must 
have  its  central  regulator.  You  see  the  gentle- 
man first  in  the  clean  bosom  and  neat  neck-tie. 
We  then  wish  to  see  an  adaptation  of  his  drau, 
from  hat  to  boots. 

It  is  so  with  a  farm.  You  begin  with  a  neat 
house,  yard  and  garden ;  then  radiate  to  the 
circumference,  keeping  in  mind  the  leading  de- 
sign, and  you  are  able  to  see  beauty  blend  with 
suitability.  It  may  resemble  other  farms,  but 
be  like  none.  So  must  the  school  be  —  bo^  the 
teacher. 

The  good  disciplinarian  will  not  overlook  the 
laws  of  Physiology.  He  wHl  consider  the  phy- 
sical necessities  of  his  school.  He  will  find 
that  pure  air  and  an  active  flow  of  blood  will 
give  a  healthy  actioii  to  his  own  hrain,  as  well 
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M  his  pupils' ;  and  he  will  not  consider  his  dig- 
nity lost,  should  he  occasionally  kick  the  foot- 
ball, and  let  his  Toice  right  merrily  ring  out. 
If  any  one  is  doubtful  on  this  subject  let  him 
read  the  experience  of  Pestalozii,  who  got  mto 
the  secrets  of  the  profession  and  practiced  them. 
*<  Be  a  whole  man  at  one  thing  at  a  time.*' 
When  you  play,  play  —  when  you  teach,  iecteh; 
and  let  your  school  see  that  you  are  ever  up  to 
what  you  are  at,  out  of  doors  and  in.  If  you 
would  shoot  well,  let  your  bow  be  unstrung 
when  not  in  use ;  but  be  careful  when  you  min- 
gle with  your  pupils  thus,  to  make  yourself  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  a  matit  and  it  will 
nerer  lessen  either  your  dignity  or  influence. 
Much  of  the  teacher's  want  of  qualification  to 
govern  himself  and  his  school,  grows  out  of  the 
neglect  of  regular,  active,  animated  exercise. 

Were  I  to  judge  by  myself,  I  should  say  that 
the  art  of  school  government  is  itcquired  by  at- 
tention and  reflection,  and  is  matured  by  expe- 
rience. Some  may  be  gifted  more  than  others, 
but  the  qualities  here  noticed  I  consider  essen- 
tial to  all.  Success  mainly  depends  on  an  ear- 
nest resolution  to  succeed  well,  and  cheerful 
patience  in  overcoming  difficulties. 

No  teacher  can  excel  in  his  profession  with- 
out a  high  aim.  He  should  take  both  his  Crea- 
tor and  His  works  for  models,  and  though  he 
may  never  exactly  imitate,  he  will  approach 
nearer  perfection  than  when  he  copies  lower 
standards. 

«  Order  m  Heaven*  $  Jirtt  law"  is  an  old  adage. 
We  see  it  illustrated  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdom,  in  the  continent  and  ocean,  in  the 
planetary  system,  and  in  the  beauty  and  method 
of  the  universe.  Everything  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Jehovah  is  but  a  lesson  exhibiting 
forethought,  design,  object,  order,  —  a  fixed 
and  matured  plan  of  reaching  results — the  end 
being  seen  from  the  beginning.  It  should  be 
man's  highest  aim  to  be  like  Him,  and  to  reach 
this  he  must  act  in  sympathy  with  and  in  imi 
tatlon  of  his  great  Author.  He  must  study  His 
laws,  enter  into  His  designs,  and  feel  a  depend 
ence  upon  His  Providence.  In  this,  calmness, 
firmness  and  a  fixed  purpose  must  mark  all  the 
features  and  movements  of  the  man. 

The  successful  teacher  must  see  a  rational 
way  to  reach  his  objects ;  a  way  that  will  be 
justifiable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  by  the  com 
mon  sense  of  mankind,  by  his  own  conscience, 
and  then  make  it  work.  Never  enter  upon  a 
purpose  until  you  can  see  your  way  through, 
nor  let  passion  blind  you.    •*  Be  ye  angry  and 


sin  not."  Think  well  of  what  you  aay,  and 
never  proceed  without  a  consciousness  that  both 
Church  and  State  will  defend  you.  The  eye 
must  be  steady  and  look  straight  to  its  object  ; 
the  voice  must  be  calm,  and  the  words  plainly 
uttered  —  without  insult,  braggadocio,  unmean- 
ing threats,  or  scare- crow  terrors.  The  boy  thai 
would  contest  your  authority,  first  aims  to  un^ 
man  you.  He  would  work  you  up  to  ungov' 
emable  passion,  that  will  betray  folly  and  lose 
manliness,  and  then  he  can  do  with  you  what 
he  wishes,  and  the  magistrate  may  take  tiidefl 
against  you.  Do  not  let  him  reach  his  object. 
Many  successful  teachers  fail  at  this  point. 

Consoience  must  be  kept  busy  on  its  throne 
and  rule  well.  It  will  regulate  the  prediEposi- 
tion  to  partiality,  guaid  you  against  making 
fiivorites,  and  make  you  willing  to  risk  much  in 
the  line  of  duty.  It  will  caution  you  again^ 
short  outs  to  reach  ends  by  unjustifiable  means ; 
and  admonish  you  that  the  right  way  is  safest 
and  best,  though  not  always  most  expecUdoui> 
Consoience  is  your  window  toward  Heaven,  and 
when  you  can  see  your  Divine  Author  through 
it,  it  will  calm  you  in  trials,  and  spare  you  of 
unnecessary  fretfulness.  It  will  teach  you  that 
all  men  are  frail,  and  need  the  aid  of  Him  who 
rules  over  mind  as  well  as  matter. 

There  is  a  constantly  acting  and  all-powerftil 
Providence,  who  hears  and  answers  prayer ;  and 
every  system  for  the  government  of  nations, 
states,  schools  or  families,  must  recognize  this 
fundamental  principle  to  secure  his  blc&sing. 
As  we  see  and  understand  this  law,  we  r^cog- 
nixe  the  power  of  love.  We  are  not  satisfied  to 
be  feared  alone  :  we  would  be  loved  as  well  as 
feared.  Fear  and  love  should  merge  in  obUga* 
tion  to  the  same  Great  Author,  and  in  imitation 
of  Him,  we  will  cultivate  kindness,  gentleness 
and  patience  toward  others,  and  a  deep  inter^t 
in  their  welfare  ;  an  interest  that  prompts  u^  to 
make  sacrifices  and  endure  privations.  Am  sel- 
fishness leaves,  love  enters. 

These  principles  must  be  recognised  in  all 
good  and  perfect  governments.  All  order  with- 
out them  is  imperfect  —  but  a  paftial  success*. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  grammar  of  poUttcft, 
that  when  statesmen  get  into  place,  they  often  Im- 
come  oblivious  of  their  antecedents,  but  are  acl- 
dom  forgetful  of  their  rekUivet, 

Rbmbmbbr,  no  desert  is  so  arid,  no  desolation 
so  complete,  no  waste  so  unrelieved,  as  the  uncul- 
tured human  soul. 


Loquacious  mouths  are  like  badly -managed 
banks.   They  make  large  issues  on  no  solid  c^jltaL 
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From  the  Independent. 
Oompromise. 

mSCftlBES  TO  THE  CONORHKS  OF  TOR  UXITID  BTATfS,  A8- 
8KUBLBD  IN  £XTUA  SHSBION,  JULY  4,  1861. 

BT  EDNA  DEAN  PEOCTOB. 

CoxPBOMiBB !    Who  dares  to  speak  it 

On  the  nation's  hallowed  Day, 
When  the  air  with  thunder  echoes, 

And  the  ruv  kct-liKhtnings  play  ? 
Compromise  ?  while  on  the  dial 

Liberty  goes  ages  back  — 
Scourged,  and  bound,  for  our  denial, 

Firmer  to  the  despot's  rack. 

Compromif  e  ?  while  angels  tremble 

As  we  falter  in  the  race  ? 
Cringe  and  flatter  and  dissemble  — 

We  !  who  hold  such  royal  place  ? 
Compromise  I    It  suits  the  craven ! 

Has  our  valor  stooped  so  low  ? 
Have-  we  lost  our  ancient  ardor 

Face  to  face  to  meet  the  foe  ? 

Compromise  is  Treason's  ally, 

Traitor's  refuge,  coward's  raid? 
All  the  wroDgs  that  Justice  suffers 

Flourish  in  its  deadly  shade. 
Compromise  is  base  undoing 

Of  the  deeds  our  fathers  wrought—* 
They,  for  Right  and  Freedom  suing — 

We,  disdaining  what  they  bought. 

No !    By  all  the  Mayflower's  peril 

On  the  wild  and  wintry  sea ; 
By  the  Pilgrim's  prayer  ascending 

As  he  knelt  with  reverent,  knee ; 
By  that  fairest  day  of  summer 

When  the  tried,  the  tru^,  the  brave. 
l^ame  and  life  and  sacred  honor 

To  the  Roll  of  Freedom  gave ; 

By  the  tears,  the  march,  the  battle 

Where  the  noble,  fearless  died  — 
Wild  around  the  cannon's  rattle, 

Waiting  angels  at  their  side  — 
By  our  children's  golden  future. 

By  onr  fathers'  stainless  shield, 
That  which  Ood  and  heroes  left  us 

We  will  never,  never  yield ! 

Hear  it !  ye  who  sit  in  council, 
•      We,  the  People,  tell  you  so  ! 
Will  you  venture  **  Yes  "  to  whisper 

When  the  millions  thunder  **No  ?" 
Will  you  sell  the  nation's  birthright, 

Heritage  of  toil  and  pain. 
White  a  cry  o'  shame  and  vengeance 

Rings  from  Oregon  to  Maine  ? 

Comproniise— then  Separation  — 
SuOJi  the  order  of  the  two; 
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Who  admits  the  first  temptntiun 
Has  the  second's  work  to  do. 

Compromise  —  the  sultry  silence  — 
Scparstion  —  wl  irhvind  power  ! 

For  a  moment's  baleful  quiet 
Will  you  risk  that  rending  hour  ? 

Who  would  sail  the  Mississippi  ? 

Who  the  mountain  ranges  hold  ? 
Win  Ohio's  fertile  borders  ? 

Sacramento's  sands  of  ^nld  ? 
Whose  Auuhi  be  our  banner's  «lory  ? 

Who  the  eagle's  flight  would  claim  ? 
Whose  our  old,  illustrious  story, 

Patriot  graves  and  fields  of  fame  ? 

Compromise  — we  scorn  the  offer ! 

Separation  — we  defy; 
••  Firm  and  free  and  one  forever  !  " 

Thus  the  People  make  reply. 
"  Death  to  every  form  of  Treason. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  field  "  — 
While  the  chorus  swells  and  echoes 

«•  Wb  will  NKVEE,   NEVER  YIELD  !  " 


From  tho  Pennsylvania  Teacher. 
Things. 

BT  PBOF.  P.  A.  ALLEX,  WEST  CHE8TEB,  PA. 

Tbacqebs,  do  you  study  the  minds  and  habits 
of  the  children  under  your  care,  and  are  you 
daily  watching  the  development  of  mind  and 
the  formation  of  habits }  If  so,  you  have  dis- 
covered that  thingg  are  far  more  attractive  to 
the  young  mind,  than  ideas  or  words.  Thingg 
can  be  seen,  and  children  learn  faster  from 
things  they  see,  than  otherwise.  How  easy  it 
is  for  a  teacher  to  give  to  almost  any  class  a 
clear  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  fractions,  in  a 
few  lesfionH,  by  a  familiar  talk,  illustrating  the 
different  points  by  means  oi  something  tangible. 
The  ingenious  teacher,  with  a  half  dozen  ap- 
ples, can  clearly  explain  to  the  comprehension 
of  any  scholar  of  bufficient  age  to  attend  a  pub- 
lic school,  all  the  principles  of  fi  actions  laid 
down  in  our  common  arithmetics.  He  will  not 
need  to  theorize  in  the  least.  A  handful  of 
beans  or  corn  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher, 
will  enable  him  to  make  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  arithmetic  plain  and  simple.  And  when 
learned  by  such  means  they  are  never  forgotten. 
The  child  that  sres  the  ten  cents  that  make 
he  dime,  or  are  equal  to  the  dime  he  eeet  aho, 
'.s  quite  .sure  of  the  fact.  The  ten  dimes  that 
nake  the  dollar  should  also  be  seen,  (if  the 
eacher  can  raise  them.)  Teachers,  have  you 
he  measure  of  a  yard  marked  on  your  black- 
board }    U  not,  by  all  means  have  one.    Not 
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only  the  yard,  but  the  foot  and  inch,  have  mea- 
.  tured  and  marked.  It  would  be  a  capital  idea 
for  every  teacher  to  obtain  a  correct  measure- 
ment of  the  school-room  in  which  he  daily  ope- 
rates, and  have  it  written  upon  the  board,  that 
all  may  learn  the  length  and  width  and  height 
of  the  wall  around  them.  When  learned,  rub 
it  out.  Then  call  up  the  subject  occasionally  to 
see  who  can  give  them  correctly.  Why,  not 
half  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  can  tell  the 
length  of  a  piece  of  stove- pipe,  or  the  height  of 
a  common  door.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  attention  has  not  been  called  to  these  mat- 
ters. Xot  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  give  you 
the  height  of  a  common  eating  table,  or  dining 
chair.  This  should  not  be.  Children  should 
early  be  taught  these  things.  Standards  should 
early  be  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  these  should 
be  obtained  from  thingt  teen.  Measures  and 
weights  of  all  kinds  ought  to  constitute  a  part 
of  the  fixtures  of  a  school- room.  Coins  also, 
and  bank  notes,  should  be  in  every  school-room 
as  permanerU  fixtures.  When  the  child  sees 
with  its  own  eyes,  that  a  pound  of  gold  is  as 
light  as  a  pound  of  feathers,  he  begins  at  once 
to  inquire  lohy  it  is  so,  and  is  not  satisfied  un 
til  he  finds  out.  These  visible,  tangible  things, 
start  thought  in  the  minds  of  children.  When 
he  begins  to  think,  he  begins  to  ask  questions. 
Bemember  that  every  question  asked  by  the 
child  concerning  his  studies,  is  worth  about  ten 
times  as  much  as  any  question  asked  by  the 
teacher,  llie  child  asks  for  what  he  desires. 
The  teacher  asks  him  to  answer  that,  which  per- 
haps he  has  not  investigated,  or  to  give  thecon< 
elusion  of  an  investigation  going  on  in  his  own 
mind,  but  not  fully  perfected.  If  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  answer  it,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
answer  for  him.  By  doing  so,  he  cuts  off  the 
mental  investigation  which  would  be  left  free  to 
act  under  its  own  guidmgs,  would  send  forth  a 
limb  healthy  and  vigorous,  capable  of  bearing 
fruit  and  sending  forth  other  branches  of  for- 
eign growth,  unsuited  to  its  place,  perhaps,  by 
being  too  large  for  the  parent  stock.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  should  be,  to  appetize  the 
mind.  That  word  just  suits  us,  Appetize  !  Will 
that  do  ?    We  do  not  find  it  in  Webster. 


Labob  is  of  noble  birth ;  but  prayer  is  the 
daughter  of  heaven.  Labor  has  a  place  near 
the  throne,  but  prayer  touches  the  golden  scep- 
tre. Labor,  Martha-like,  is  busy  with  much 
serving,  but  prayer  sits  with  Mary  at  the  feet 
of  Jesua. 


For  t1i«  SohooliSMter. 
The  Habit  of  Neatness. 

The  habit  of  neatness  should  be  enooarag«d 
bv  the  teacher,  and  to  call  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  following  remarks  are  proffered. 

Children  often  enter  the  school-room  "wttii 
hands,  face  and  clothes  dirty,  and  with  hair  un- 
combed, but  they  should  never  be  permitted  to 
remain  there  in  this  condition.  Three  special 
cases  here  demand  our  attention.  1.  It  may  be 
the  first  time  the  scholar  has  presented  him  self 
in  this  plight,  and  then  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
dressing  room  to  wash  his  face  and  hands,  to 
comb  his  hair  and  brush  his  clothes,  a  word  of 
caution  for  the  future  being  added  by  the  teach- 
er. 2.  This  may  be  his  usual  plight  on  reach- 
ing school,  though  he  start  from  home  neat  and 
clean  :  he  should  be  sent  to  the  dresslng-roump 
as  before,  advice  or  punishment  being  gitren,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
notice  of  hia  misconduct  sent  to  hU  parents. 
3.  His  Ufcual  filthy  appearance  may  be  due  to 
the  culpable  neglect  of  parents ;  in  tht^  ca^e,  lee 
the  teacher  treat  the  child  kindly,  send  him  also 
to  the  dressing-room,  and  if  possible,  itifiuenee 
the  parents  to  take  better  care  of  their  chUd. 

The  dressing-room  should  contain  a  wasfa^ 
stand,  water-pail,  basin,  soap  and  soap^disb, 
towels,  coarse  comb,  looking-glass,  clothea- 
brush  and  shoe-brush. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  allowed  to  play* 
even  if  it  be  in  the  mud,  but  not  to  conie  into 
the  house  with  dirty  shoes.  When  the  yard  ia 
muddy,  it  may  be  well  (if  this  is  not  your  u^ual 
custom)  to  ring  two  bells  ;  at  the  first,  they  are 
to  clean  their  shoes ;  at  the  second,  to  come  in. 
There  are  needed  at  each  entrance  a  scraper, 
coarse  mat,  broom  and  fine  mat. 

Spitting  on  the  floor  is  not  to  be  allowed  at 
all,  it  being  needless,  unbecoming  and  31thy. 
Some  may  think  it  strange  that  this  should  be 
spoken  of,  yet  there  is  occasion  for  so  apeaking, 
and  I  have  met  with  several  teachers  whti  hare 
had  trouble  with  older  boys  that  chewed  tobac- 
co. The  teacher' s  influence  failed  to  reach  them  i, 
and  there  was,  unfortunately,  no  town  rc^^ula- 
tion  to  expel  them  for  this  expensive,  unhealthy 
and  disgustmg  practice. 

No  one  shoxUd  throw  paper  on  the  floor,  and 
the  occupant  of  each  desk  should  be  held  r^ 
sponsible  for  its  appearance  and ^  that  of  t^f? 
floor  under  and  near  to  it.  Slate-frames  should 
be  covered  with  cloth,  so  as  not  to  scratch 
the  deaka*    If  papera  are  thrown  oo  the  &Mf, 
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they  mutt  be  picked  tip.  Some  teachers  allow 
pupilfl,  during  school  hours,  to  carry  papers  to 
the  stove  or  to  a  box  kept  for  the  purpose,  but 
a  better  way  is,  to  let  them  lie  on  the  desk  till 
near  the  close  of  the  school,  and  then  pass  a 
box  round  to  collect  paper,  pencil- clippings, 
leaves  and  the  like.  A  man  or  boy,  generally 
the  man  that  makes  the  fires,  is  sometimes  hired 
by  the  district  to  sweep  the  school- room :  this 
is  the  best  way.  But  in  many  districts  no  ap- 
propriation is  made  for  this  purpose ;  still  the 
school- room  must  be  swept.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  sweeps  it,  before  or  after  school ;  some- 
times  the  older  girls  and  boys,  or  the  older  girls 
only,  f  weep  in  turn.  When  the  children  stay 
at  noon,  their  frequent  incursions  into  the  room, 
vhUe  the  sweeping  is  going  on,  render  nearly 
useless  the  labor  of  the  sweeper,  and  on  rainy 
days,  when  the  children  must  stay  within  doors, 
the  dust  that  is  raised  is  unpleasant  and  un- 
healthy. I  do  not  see  how  these  inconveniences 
can  be  avoided  in  those  districts  that  do  not  pay 
a  man  for  sweeping  the  room.  The  dust  should 
not  be  swept  out,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  at  tht 
door,  but  be  taken  up  in  a  dust-pan  and  put  in- 
to the  stove. 

Slates,  if  slates  are  used,  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge.  Some  pupils  keep 
a  little  vial  filled  with  water,  and  a  sponge  in 
their  desks,  and  clean  their  slates  whenever  they 
wish  to ;  others  keep  a  sponge,  which  they  wet 
before  school,  or  at  recess.  Some  teachers  have 
a  sponge  in  a  basin  of  water,  for  any  scholar  to 
use  at  recess,  but  allow  no  one  to  go  to  wash  a 
slate  during  school  hours. 

Writing  books  should  be  kept  neat,  and  it 
might  be  well  for  all  to  raise  their  hands,  before 
beginning  to  write,  and  for  those  who  have  dir 
ty  hands  to  cleaiise  them.  Let  a  piece  of  clean 
paper  be  kept  under  the  pupil's  hand  while 
writing,  and  either  keep  the  books  open  five 
minutes  after  the  exercise  is  over,  or  else  have 
blotting  paper  in  the  bookfi.  Some  teachers 
have  the  "cover"  of  the  writing* book  covered 
with  newspaper,  and  it  is  well  to  collect  the 
books  and  keep  them  in  the  teacher's  desk. 

Ink-stands  should  be  used  rather  than  ink< 
bottles ;  the  narrow  necks  of  the  latter  ink  the 
pen-holders,  and  are  a  frequent  cause  of  stain< 
ed  fingers  and  blotted  books.  The  pupil,  at  a 
•nitable  age,  should  learn  to  erase  blots  from  his 
bookst  with  either  knife  or  ink-eraser,  though 
be  would  better  learn  not  to  blot  them.  Ink- 
stands should  be  inserted  into  the  desk ;  when 
this  is  not  the  ease,  they  should  be  kept  at  the 


teacher's  desk  when  not  in  use ;  fewer  ink  marks 
will  then  be  found  on  books  and  on  the  fioor. 

Several  very  common  ways  of  cleaning  pens 
are  scarcely  to  be  commended ;  ink- wipers  made 
of  some  soft  cloth  should  be  used ;  the  simpler 
their  make  the  better. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  children  and 
the  school-room  at  noon  ?  In  cities  and  in  vil- 
lages the  children  go  home  to  dinner  and  the 
school-room  is  looked  ;  this  is  well.  In  coun- 
try districts,  where  many  of  the  scholars  come 
from  a  distance,  they  stay  at  noon,  going  into 
the  school  and  using  it,  pretty  much  as  they 
please ;  this  is  bad,  and  I  consider  it  as  a  weak 
point  in  country  schools,  and  one  to  which  too 
little  attention  has  been  given.  While  attend- 
ing a  district  school,  I  have  often  seen  boys  run 
over  the  desks  and  benches,  leaving  at  each  step 
the  imprint  of  the  nails  in  their  boots,  throw 
apple-cores  against  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
so  much  snow  about  the  house,  that  when 
school  commenced  in  the  afternoon,  water  stood 
in  puddles  on  the  fioor,  and  the  damp  room  was 
unfit  to  sit  in.  Then  the  vexed  teacher  in  vain 
tries  to  find  out  the  leaders  in  the  mischief,  and 
troubles  thicken.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Use  all  your  influence  of  restraint  and  of  pun- 
ishment to  keep  the  room  neat. 

The  wise  teacher  will  not  fail  to  see  that  coats 
and  cloaks,  caps,  bonnets  and  shawls  are  regu- 
larly hung  up  in  the  entry,  or  the  dressing-room. 
It  is  often  disheartening  to  the  good  mother, 
who  sends  her  children  to  school  neatly  dress- 
ed, to  see  them  come  home  with  clothes  soiled, 
stained,  torn,  or  trampled  on  by  the  fret  of  the 
scholars.  There  are  school  houses  in  the  State 
which  have  no  entry,  or  dressing-room,  fit  to 
hang  clothes  in ;  that  is  bad.  But  in  every 
properly  arranged  school  house,  there  is  one 
dressing-room  for  the  boys,  and  another  for  the 
girls,  with  separate  entrances  and  no  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  Each  scholar  should 
have  a  nail  or  a  hook  with  his  name  or  number 
under  it,  and  let  the  teacher  see  that  all  clothes 
are  hung  up,  that  none  are  left  on  the  floor.  It 
would  be  well  for  him  to  visit  the  dressing- 
rooms,  at  times,  after  the  scholars  are  all  in,  and 
at  other  times  send  out  one  of  the  older  pupils, 
who  should  report  the  careless  ones. 

Add  to  the  above,  that  snow- balls  should  not 
be  thrown  into  the  entries  at  recess,  that  each 
pupil  should  erase  from  the  board  his  own  chalk- 
marks,  dust  his  own  desk  and  refrain  from  mark- 
ing or  tearing  his  books. 

The  ontsidft  of  school  boiidings,  and  somt- 
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timeft  the  inside,  and  a'lso  the  fence  around  the 
yard,  are  often  to  be  seen  hacked  by  jack-knives, 
marked  and  scratched  in  a  shocking  and  inde- 
cent manner.  That  boy  is  indeed  to  be  pitied, 
who  can  spend  his  leisure  momenta  at  recess  in 
no  better  'way  than  in  defacing  the  walls  of  a 
building  that  bhould  be  held  sacred  as  a  temple 
of  knowledge.  The  older  and  poorer  a  school 
house  is,  the  less  respect  will  be  shown  it.  J^t 
the  new  one,  however,  be  properly  cared  for ; 
the  better  the  building,  the  easier  this  will  be. 

The  condition  of  the  outhouses  is  oden  a  dis- 
grace to  the  school  and  to  the  teacher.  I  can 
here  only  earnestly  cull  the  attention  of  teachers 
and  school  officers  to  this  subject. 

Clean  air,  that  luxury,  and  that  rarity  inside 
of  four  walls,  should  be  enjoyed  in  full  measure 
by  all  in  the  room.  Foul  air  is  the  yilest  of  all 
things,  the  greatest  offence  against  neatness  to 
be  found  in  our  schools :  and,  notwith^tanding 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  last  filteen  years,  how  rarely  is  a  well- 
ventilated  school- room,  public  hall  or  church  to 
be  found.  Every  properly  built  school -room  is 
provided  with  efficient  means  of  ventilation.  If 
fresh  air  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  rai:«e  the 
windows  at  rece^B,  and  after  school ;  if  this 
lowers  the  temperature  too  much,  let  the  schol- 
ars practice  gymnastics  for  five  minutes. 

Finally,  at  some  general  exercise,  or  in  the 
class  in  physiology,  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  frequent  bathing  should  be  enforced  by  all 
thi»se  considerations  and  arguments  now  so 
generally  understood,  not  forgetting  to  mention 
the  proper  and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  teeth. 

Why  is  neatness  a  duty  ?  Because  it  is  close- 
ly connected  with  the  health  of  the  body,  that 
<*  temple  of  God,"  and  with  the  condition  of 
the  soul,  its  immortal  inhabitant.  But  of  this 
at  another  time.  k. 


The  WiNTEii  AT  Hatti. — The  record  of  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
at  Cape  Haytien,  from  December  1  to  February 
12  inclusive,  has  been  thus  made  cut  by  a  resi- 
dent : 

In  December  the  range  was  between  77°  and 
85°.  Upon  only  four  days  of  the  month  did  the 
temperature  fall  below  80°.  It  was  85°  on  nine 
days,  and  84°  on  five  days.  During  January 
the  range  was  from  80  to  84°.  From  the  1st  to 
the  I2ih  of  February  it  ranged  from  74  to  84°. 
In  the  whole  seventy- four  days  the  difference 
at  noon,  between  the  warmest  and  the  coldest 
daya  was  only  eight  degrees. 


From  "  Edacation:   IntcUcctunl,  Moral  and  Pb^icjil," 

by  HerbiTt  Sp«iicer. 

Fbysioal  Education. 

To  the  importance  of  bodily  exercise  moit 
people  are  in  some  degree  awake.  Perhaps  leaa 
needs  saying  on  this  requisite  of  physical  edu* 
cation  than  on  roost  others:  at  any  rare,  in 
so  far  as  boys  are  concerned.  Public  schoola 
and  private  schools  alike  furnish  tolerably  ade* 
quate  playgrounds  ;  and  there  is  Uf  uolly  a 
fair  share  of  time  lor  out-of-door  games,  and  a 
recognition  of  them  as  needful.  In  t}us,  if  in 
no  other  direction,  it  seems  admitted  that  the 
natural  promptings  of  boyish  instinct  m^y  ad- 
vantageously be  followed;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
modern  practice  of  breaking  the  prolonged 
morning  and  afternoon's  lessons  by  a  few  min- 
utes open-air  recreation,  we  see  an  increasing 
tendency  to  conform  school  regulations  to  the 
bodily  sensations  of  the  pupils.  Here^  then^ 
little  needs  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  expostula- 
tion or  suggestion. 

But  we  have  been  obliged  to  qualify  this  ad- 
mission by  inserting  the  clause  •*  in  so  far  as 
boys  are  concerned."  Unfortunately  the  fact  is 
quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  girls.  It  chances, 
somewhat  strangely,  that  we  have  daily  oppor- 
tunity cf  drawing  a  comparison.  We  have  both 
a  boy's  and  a  girl's  school  within  view  ;  iind  ih« 
contrast  between  them  is  remarkable*  In  the 
one  ca^e,  nearly  the  whole  of  a  Urge  gardm  is 
turned  into  an  open,  gravelled  space,  sffT>rdiDg: 
ample  Scope  for  games,  and  supplied  with  pc>les 
and  horizontal  bars  for  pymna:«tic   cjcertises. 

Every  day  before  breakfast,  again  towards 
eleven  o'clock,  again  at  mid- day,  again  in  the 
afteinoon,  and  once  more  after  school  i$  over, 
the  neighborhood  is  awakened  by  a  chorus  of 
bhouts  and  laughter  as  the  boys  rush  out  to 
play  ;  and  for  as  long  as  they  remain,  both  eyc^ 
and  ears  give  proof  that  they  are  ab&i'rbed  in 
that  enjoyable  activity  which  makes  the  pulse 
bound  and  ensures  the  healthy  activity  of  eve- 
ry organ.  How  unlike  is  the  picture  offered  by 
the  **  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies"  !  Un* 
til  the  fact  was  pointed  out,  we  actually  did  not 
know  that  we  had  a  girl's  school  as  close  to  us 
as  the  school  for  boys.  The  garden,  equally 
large  with  the  other,  affords  no  sign  whatever 
of  any  provision  for  juvenile  recreation  ;  but  la 
entirely  laid  out  with  prim  grassplots,  i^r&veled 
walks,  shrubs  and  ilowers,  alter  the  usual  sub- 
urban style.  During  live  months  we  have  not 
once  had  our  attention  drawn  to  the  premises 
by  a  shout  or  a  laugh.    Occasionally  girU  mmv 
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be  observed  sauntering  along  the  paths  with 
their  lesson- books  in  their  hands,  or  else  walk 
ing  arm-in-arm.  Once,  indeed,  we  saw  one 
cLase  another  round  the  garden ;  but,  with  this 
exception,  nothing  like  vigorous  exertion  has 
been  visible. 

Why  this  astonishing  difference  ?  Is  it  that 
the  constitution  of  a  girl  differs  so  entirely  from 
that  of  a  boy  as  not  to  need  these  active  exer- 
cises ?  Is  it  that  the  girl  has  none  of  the  voci- 
ferous play  by  which  boys  are  impelled  i  Or  is 
it  that,  while  in  boys  these  promptings  are  t )  be 
regarded  as  securing  that  bodily  activity  with- 
out which  there  cannot  be  adequate  develop- 
ment,  to  their  sisters  nature  has  given  them  for 
no  purpose  whatever —  unless  it  be  for  the  vex- 
ation of  schoolmistresses  ?  Perhaps,  however, 
we  mistake  the  aim  of  those  who  train  the  gen- 
tler *ex.  We  have  a  vague  suspicion  that  to 
produce  a  rohust physiqxte  is  thought  undesirable; 
that  rude  health  and  abundant  vigor  are  con- 
sidered somewhat  plebian ;  that  a  certain  deli- 
cacy, a  strength  not  competent  to  more  than  a 
mile  or  two's  walk,  an  appetite  fastidious  and 
easily  satisfied,  joined  with  that  timidity  which 
commonly  accompanies  feebleness,  are  held  more 
lady- like.  We  do  not  expect  that  any  would 
distinctly  avow  this ;  but  we  fancy  the  govern- 
ess-mind is  haunted  by  an  ideal  young  lady 
bearing  not  a  little  resemblance  to  this  typo. 
If  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  established 
system  is  admirably  calculated  to  realize  this 
ideal.  But  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  ideal  of 
the  opposite  sex  is  a  profound  mistake.  That 
men  are  not  commonly  drawn  towards  mascu- 
line women,  is  doubtless  true.  That  such  rela- 
tive weakness  as  calls  for  the  protection  of  su- 
perior strength  is  an  element  of  attraction,  we 
quite  admit.  But  the  difference  to  which  the 
feelings  thus  respond  is  the  natural,  prefistab- 
Ushed  difference,  which  will  assert  itself  with- 
out artificial  appliances.  And  when,  by  artifi- 
cial appliances,  the  degree  of  this  difference  is 
increased,  it  becomes  an  eleqient  of  repulsion 
rather  than  attraction. 

*•  Then  girls  should  be  allowed  to  run  wild — 
to  become  as  rude  as  boys,  and  grow  up  into 
romps  and  hoydens  I  '*  exclaims  some  defender 
of  the  proprieties.  This,  we  presume,  is  the 
•rer-present  dread  of  schoolmistresses.  It  ap- 
pears, on  inquiry,  that  at  <*  Establishments  for 
Young  Ladies*'  noisy  play  like  that  daily  in- 
dulged in  by  boys,  is  a  punishable  offence ;  and 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  noisy  play  is  for- 
bidden lest  unlady-like  habits  should  be  form^ 


ed.  The  fear  is  quite  groundless,  however. 
For  if  the  sportive  activity  allowed  to  boys  does 
not  prevent  them  from  growing  up  into  gentle- 
men, why  should  a  like  sportive  activity  allow- 
ed to  girls  prevent  them  from  growing  up  into 
ladies  ?  Rough  as  may  have  been  their  accus- 
tomed play- ground  frolics,  youths  who  have  left 
school  do  not  indulge  in  leapfrog  in  the  street, 
or  marbles  in  the  drawing-room.  Abandoning 
their  jackets,  they  abandon  at  the  same  time 
boyish  games ;  and  display  an  anxiety  —  often 
a  ludicrous  anxiety  —  to  avoid  whatever  is  not 
manly.  If  now,  on  arriving  at  the  due  age,  this 
feeling  of  masculine  dignity  puts  so  efficient  a 
restraint  on  the  romping  sports  of  boyhood, 
will  not  the  feeling  of  feminine  modesty,  grad- 
ually strengthening  as  maturity  is  approached, 
put  an  efficient  restraint  on  the  like  sports  of 
girlhood^^  Have  not  women  even  a  greater  re- 
gard for  appearances  than  men  ?  and  will  there 
not  consequently  arise  in  them  a  stronger  check 
to  whatever  is  rough  or  boisterous  ?  How  ab- 
surd is  the  supposition  that  the  womanly  in- 
stincts w^ould  not  assert  themselves  but  for  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  schoolmistresses  ! 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  one  artificiality,  another  artificiality  has  been 
introduced.  The  natural  spontaneous  exercise 
having  been  forbidden,  and  the  bad  consequen- 
ces of  no  exercise  having  become  conspicuous, 
there  has  been  adopted  a  system  of  factitious 
exercise  —  gymnastics.  That  this  is  better  than 
nothing,  we  admit ;  but  that  it  is  an  adequate 
substitute  for  play,  we  deny.  The  defects  are 
both  positive  and  negative.  In  the  first  place, 
these  formal,  muscular  motions,  necessarily 
much  less  vaiied  than  those  accompanying  ju- 
venile sports,  do  not  secure  so  equable  a  distri- 
bution of  action  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  whence 
it  res  alts  that  the  exertion,  falling  on  cpecial 
parts,  produces  fatigue  sooner  than  it  would 
else  have  done :  add  to  which,  that,  if  constant- 
ly repeated,  this  exertion  of  special  parts  leads 
to  a  disproportionate  development.  Again,  the 
quantity  of  exercise  thus  taken  will  be  deficient, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  uneven  distribution, 
but  it  will  be  further  deficient  in  consequence 
of  lack  of  interest.  Even  when  not  made  re- 
pulsive, as  they  sometimes  are,  by  assuming  the 
shape  of  appointed  lessons,  these  monotonous 
movements  are  sure  to  become  wearisome,  from 
the  absence  of  amusement.  Competition,  it  is 
true,  serves  as  a  stimulus ;  but  it  is  not  a  last- 
ing stimulus,  like  that  enjoyment  which  accom- 
panies varied  play.     Not  only,  however,  ate 
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gymnaities  inferior  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of 
musEjular  exertion  which  they  secure ;  they  are 
fttiU  III  ore  inferior  in  respect  of  the  quality.  This 
comparative  waat  of  enjoyment  to  which  we 
hjiye  lef erred  as  a  cause  of  early  desistance  from 
artiUcid  fJtercisca,  is  also  a  cause  of  inferiority 
ia  the  e^eciM  they  produce  on  the  system.  The 
common  aasutnption  that  so  long  as  the  amount 
of  bfldily  action  h  the  same,it  matters  not  wheth- 
er it  he  pleasureable  or  otherwise*  is  a  grave  mis- 
lakc*  Aii  a gn  cable  mental  excitement  has  a 
highly  invigorating  influence.  !S^  the  effect 
produced  upon  Bn  invalid  by  good  news,  or  by 
the  vUit  oi  an  old  friend.  Mark  how  careful 
tciedical  men  ^re  to  recommend  lively  society  to 
debllilated  patients.  Remember  how  beneficial 
IQ  the  hedlih  in  the  gratification  produced  by 
chan  ge  0  f  seen  e.  The  truth ,  is  that  happiness  is 
the  ibofet  powerful  of  tonics.  By  accelerating 
the  oliculation  of  the  blood,  it  facilitates  the 
performan^^J  of  every  function;  and  so  tends 
alike  tt>  increase  health  when  it  exists,  and  to 
restore  it  when  it  has  been  lost.  Hence  the  es- 
sential BUperioruy  ol  play  to  gymnastics.  The 
extreme  interef^t  felt  by  children  in  their  games, 
and  the  riotoaa  glee  with  which  they  carry  on 
their  rougher  ftdics,  are  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  accompanying  exertion.  And  as  not  sup- 
plying these  mental  stimuli,  gymnastics  must  be 
fundamentally  defective. 

G Faulting  then,  as  we  do,  that  formal  exer- 
cises of  the  limba  are  better  than  nothing  — 
gran  tin  g,  further^  that  they  may  be  used  with 
advantage  as  supplementary  aids ;  we  yet  con- 
tend that  HU€h  formal  exercises  can  never  sup- 
ply the  place  of  tbo  exercises  prompted  by  na 
lure.  For  girls*  as  well  as  boys,  the  sportive 
activitieB  to  which  the  instincts  impel,  are  essen- 
tial to  bodily  welfare.  Whoever  forbids  them, 
forbids  the  divinely- appointed  means  to  physi- 
cal developments 


BRii'.CH-LOAitixo  GUN8  are  not,  as  is  erro- 
neously aup posed,  a  modem  invention.  The 
Teneti^ana  in  tbe  aeven^-eenth  century  had  many 
auch>  There  Iei  one  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
Service  Museum ,  bearing  the  date  of  1545,  re- 
covered fi  om  the  wreck  of  the  Mary  Rose,  sunk 
at  8  pit  head.  Also  one  of  the  time  of  Henry 
Till,  Bir  H^iward  Douglas  mentions  a  small 
brass  four- pounder,  with  a  detached  chamber 
for  breech-loading,  bearing  the  cipher  of  the 
Butch  East  India  Company,  and  another  piece 
of  brass  ordnaa&e  of  Datch  make,  bearing  date 


For  the  Schoolmaiter. 
"  Queries  and  Bepliea." 

In  the  June  number  of  The  ScHOOLMASTms 
appeared  an  article,  taken  from  the  N,  H,  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  entitled  "  Queries  and  Re- 
plies." The  querist,  A.  B.  C,  Beems  to  be  of 
opinion  that,  the  answer  to  the  first  questdoti 
should  be  in  the  negative.  He  does  not  aeem 
to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of 
words  as  predicate  a^'ectivet ;  and  C,  who  re- 
plies to  the  questions,  does  not.  to  mymmdp 
seem  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty.    He  say  a  : 

Certainly  —  not  •  look  gloriously.'  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  hazard  the  opinion  that,  most  peo- 
ple, in  reading  the  reply,  would  take  it  to  mea.ii 
ntf^a^»t7tf/y, notwithstanding  that  aU'important{  fjy 
omnipresent  (with  some  writers,)  daeh  between 
the  first  two  words.  It  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  omitting  all  but  the  first  word,  ••  Cer- 
tainly." But  that  only  impliet  an  affirmaliTe 
answer.  And,  although  it  is  quite  natural  tbati 
C.  should  anticipate  what  would  be  A.  B*  C/a 
answer,  yet  it  strikes  me  as  exceedingly  awk- 
ward to  express  it  in  that  way.  Although 
the  pointing  is  not  what  it  should  be  to  expre«« 
a  negative  answer,  yet  there  are  many  who 
would  not  miae  the  point  after  **  not " ;  and  the 
dash  would  not  be  regarded  by  them  as  at  all  m 
the  way  of  such  a  construction.  It  is  no  an^ 
swer  to  these  objections  to  say  that,  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  reader  knows  the  rules  of  punctua- 
tion, aa  every  one  knows  how  great  is  the  igno- 
rance that  prevails  on  that  subject.  It  aeema  to 
me  a  very  muddy  way  of  answering  a  very  siiu- 
pie  question.  I  desire«  with  great  modesty,  to 
suggest  the  following  improvement  of  C's  an- 
swer : 

Certainly ;  not  '*  —  look  glorious/y  " ;  if  he 
means  to  answer  affirmatively.  But  the  follow- 
ing would  be  better :  Yes.  It  is  not  correct  to 
say  :  Our  crops  look  glorious/y,  as  some  erro- 
neously suppose,  thus  using  an  adcerh  whe^re 
we  should  use  a  predicate  acffective,  as  we  ^iah 
to  predicate  some  quality  of  "crops."  But 
C.'s  answer  is  really  equivalent  to  no  anawer 
at  all ;  for  he  merely  makes  an  assertion  wher^ 
the  proof  is  wanting.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  learner  to  be  told  that,  a  thing  it  *o,  or 
is  not  so,  when  it  admits  of  proof;  and  partic- 
ularly when  the  question  is  one  of  so  great  im  - 
portance,  and  about  which  there  are  so  many 
erroneous  impressions,  especially  among  thote 
who  desire  to  be  exceedingly  exquisiie  In  all 
their  ezpreasions.    There  is  a  large  class  of  BKch 
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persons.  We  have  all  met  them.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  undeceived  on  this 
point.  And  yet,  I  am  quite  certain,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  there  are  those  who 
would  persist  in  the  use  of  this  barbarism, 
though  the  most  convincing  proofs  were  given 
them  of  its  absurdity.  Ttf  such  persons  in  par- 
ticular the  answer  of  C.  is  wholly  insufficient. 
Nor  is  it  pretended  that,  in  this  article,  I  have 
given  the  complete  analysis  of  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition.  It  has  not  been  my  intention ; 
but  rather  to  elicit  from  our  friend  C,  or  any 
one  else,  such  a  description  as  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands. 

I  will,  however,  suggest  one  criticism  on  the 
use  of  the  word  ** glorious**  instead  of  loell, 
Jine^  exeelkfU,  heauHfult  or  tplentUd.  If  some  of 
these  are  not  expressive  enough,  they  can  be 
modified  by  adverbs  without  altering  the  con- 
Btmction  of  the  sentence.  *'  Glorious  "  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  word  to  express  any  quality 
that  may  be  predicated  of  "  crops,**  though  it 
may  be  synonymous  with  some  of  the  above  list 
primarily.  It  relates  rather  to  the  works,  or 
attributes  of  Ood,  or  the  achievements  and  titles 
of  men.  Bat  custom,  which  sometimes  makes 
Iaw,  may  admit  of  the  use  of  such  extravagant 
modes  of  expression,  in  certain  flights  of  the 
imagination,  or  exuberance  of  fancy.  We  may 
easily  conceive  this  to  be  the  real  state  of  mind 
of  the  Coos  Democrat  when  he  said :  **  Our  crops 
look  glorious,** 

(& )  C.  has  not  answered  the  second  ques- 
tion correctly.  Both  modes  of  expression,  pro- 
pounded by  the  querist,  are  correct,  and  will 
be  found  so  on  a  proper  analysis  of  the  two  sen- 
tences.  «  Forbid  "  and  ••  forbidden  "  are  both 
the  same  form  of  the  verb,  viz. :  the  passive 
participle;  and  their  combination  respectively 
with  the  auxiliary  «<  are,"  forms  the  pres.  indie. 
pass.  **  To  enter**  and  ** entering**  are  alike 
here,  except  in  form,  and  both  verbal  nouns, 
properly  governed  by  from  understood.  C/s 
substitute  does  not  seem  to  be  half  so  express- 
ive :  <•  Entrance  upon  these  premises  is  forbid- 
den." It  seems  like  firing  a  powder-cracker 
after  the  report  of  a  cannon. 

Finally,  1  shall  take  no  exceptions  to  the  rest 
of  C.'s  communication.  He  has  answered  ques- 
tions (3)  and  (4)  admirably.  8o  the  querist  has 
good  ideas  on  the  subject  of  **  Auction** ;  but 
I  would  respectfully  remind  him  that,  the  best 
place  to  ascertain  the  proper  spelling  of  any 
word  is  in  one  of  our  large  dictionaries. 

J.  X.  a. 


Take  Care  of  Idttle  Things. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  snbstano^ 
of  many  sermons  on  the  importance  of  little 
things.  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  *•  Life  of  Washing* 
ton,"  says  that  great  and  good  man  was  careful 
of  small  things,  bestowing  attention  on  this 
minutest  affair  of  his  household  as  closely  as 
upon  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  Re- 
public. The  editor  of  the  Merchanis*  MagagiiHf 
in  speaking  of  the  fact,  says  : 

*«  Xo  man  ever  made  a  fortune,  or  rose  to 
greatness  in  any  department,  without  being  care* 
ful  of  small  things.  As  the  beach  is  composed 
of  grains  of  sand,  as  the  ocean  is  made  of  drops 
of  water,  so  the  millionaire's  wealth  is  the  ag- 
greghtion  of  the  profits  of  single  adventures» 
ofcen  inconsiderable  in  amount.  Every  eminent 
merchant,  from  Girard  and  Astor  down,  h«s 
been  noted  fur  his  attention  to  details.  Few 
distinguished  lawyers  have  ever  practiced  in 
the  courts  who  were  not  remarkable  for  a  simi- 
lar characteristic.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  first  Napoleon's  mind.  The  most 
petty  details  of  his  household  expenses,  the 
most  trivial  facts  relative  to  his  troops,  were,  iu 
his  opinion,  as  worthy  of  his  attention  as  the 
tactics  of  a  battle,  the  revising  of  a  code.  De- 
mosthenes, the  world's  unrivalled  orator,  was 
as  anxious  about  his  gestures  or  intonations  as 
about  the  texture  of  his  argument  or  the  gran- 
deur of  his  words.  Before  such  great  exam- 
ples, and  in  the  very  highest  walks  of  intellect* 
how  contemptible  the  conduct  of  the  small 
minds  who  can  despise  small  things." 


The  Tbvb  Thino.— The  end  of  all  leaming 
is  to  make  us  wise.  Wisdom  is  not  a  one-sided, 
but  comprehensive  culture  of  heart  and  mind» 
soul  and  body.  The  end  of  wisdom  is  use.  If 
it  does  no  good,  it  is  not  wisdom,  but  something 
else.  Wisdom  comes  from  a  good  natural  un- 
derstanding, enriched  by  the  dressing  of  large 
and  wise  thoughts.  Good  books  there  be, 
which  nourish  the  mind,  as  food  does  the  body. 
In  morbid  states  the  stomach  may  be  consumed 
by  the  precious  activity  of  the  very  secretions 
and  chemical  agents  which  give  it  power.  This 
may  serve  to  intimate  to  us  that  the  mind,  with^ 
out  its  fit  nutriment  and  proper  distention,  by 
which  it  should  act,  and  obey  its  natural  Uw^ 
may  consume  itself  away*  Get  wisdom  by 
thought,  by  observation,  by  reading,  by  action* 


The  blood  of  the  soldier  makes  the  glory  of 
the  general. 
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The  Sewins  Maohine. 

F&AT,  hare  you  seen, 

The  Sewing-Machine, 

Jogging,  and  jogging,  and  jogging  all  dar, 

Pecking,  and  pecki  ig,  and  pecking  away, 

Very  much  like  a  Bteam-chicken  at  play  ? 

Oh,  if  you  haven't,  just  listen  to  me  ! 

Oh !  if  you  haven't,  you've  something  to  see; 

Usefnl,  perhaps,  but  decidedly  queer. 

Yes,  and  you'll  fiud  that  you've  something  to  hear ; 

Cliekety!  Clickety !  Clickety!  Ciiek! 

Ever  and  aye.  till  you're  weary  and  sick. 

Bring  your  work  with  you,  dear  ladies,  and  come  ! 
Lay  over  the  hem  with  your  finger  and  thumb ; 
Don't  be  afraid,  though  the  needles  look  spiteful, 
And  sting  it  to  death  with  an  insolent  air ; 
There !  it  has  finished  one  side !  how  delightful  \ 
And  now — oh !  it's  pecking  away  at  the  air  ! 

It's  work  is  all  done, 

And  it's  now  making/un/ 
It  does  n't  care  what,  and  it  doesn't  care  which  — 
60  it's  stitching  like  road,  without  ever  a  stitch! 
You  may  be  weary,  or  you  may  be  sick, 
Bat  still  it  goes  on  with  its  clickety^  click  ! 

No  longer  **  in  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt," 
Hood's  mournful  maiden  shall  sing  of  the  shirt. 

But  "wearily"  0! 

Shall  be  cheerily  O ! 
For  our  blithe  machine,  if  you  properly  watch  it, 
"Will  not  fall  asleep  o'er  your  linen  or  botch  it ; 

But  O!  if  you  don't— 

(And  there's  many  that  won't,) 
Lock-stitch  will  lock  up  your  waistbands  and  hem- 
ming. 
Start  off  with  a  fury  there's  no  hope  of  stemming. 
And  body  and  sleeves  will  be  stopped  in  a  minute ; 
80  that  when  it  is  done  you  can  never  get  in  it. 
And  you'll  have  to  unpick  it,  and  once  more  begin  it 

But  there's  this  to  be  said ; 

You  have  only  to  find 

The  end  of  your  thread. 

Should  you  be  so  inclined. 
And  pulling  it  gently,  a  wavelet  will  run 
Through  the  length  of  the  seam  till  the  whole  is 
undone ! 


To  Clear  the  Eye  op  Dcst.  —  "When  the 
eye  is  irritated  by  dust,  or  intrusive  particles  oi 
ftny  kind,  the  proper  practice  is  to  keep  it  open 
M  if  staring;  a  sort  of  rotary  movement  ol 
the  ball  takes  place,  the  surface  becomes  cover- 
ed with  water,  the  particle  is  gradually  iropell 
ed  to  the  comer  of  the  eye,  and  is  theie  floated 
out,  or  can  be  easily  removed,  without  any  oi 
the  disagreeable  consequences  that  attend  shut 
ting  ftnd  rubbing. 


From  the  MaMachutettt  Teacher. 
School  Ooes  Wrong, —  Where's  the  Blame  f 

Is  many  cases,  surely,  the  teacher  cau«ee  the 
school  to  ••  go  wrong."  This  will  happen  eo 
long  as  unsuitable  persons  are  employed  to 
teach. 

The  cure  is  —  be  wiser  next  year.  But.  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  schools  do  sometimes 

go  wrong,"  simply  because  the  teachtr  ^ifem 
right. 

In  proof  of  this  let  us  note  some  of  the 
«« wrongs,"  which  the  teacher,  if  fit  for  his 
work  —  knows  ought  to  be  righted.  First*  th^n, 
no  sane  or  sensible  man,  needs  to  have  it  prov- 
to  liim,  that  )iabitual  tardiness  and  irre^lntity 
of  attendance,  are  evils  in  themselves  stilEcient 
to  sap  the  thrift  from  any  school.  Scores  of 
our  schools  are  yearly  crippled,  and  rendered 
nearly  worthless,  from  this  cause.  How  shall 
this  wrong  be  righted  ? 

To  take  a  case.  A  band  of  strays  como  lounge 
ing  in,  mayhap,  in  the  midst  of  a  recitAtioc 
The  teacher  asks  :  ••  Moses,  why  are  you  late  r** 
With  a  prodigious  longitudinal  extensioti  of 
the  face,  Moses  whines  out :  «•  I  come  a*  snon 
as  I  coo-ud;"  and  an  equally  gratifvinp  re- 
sponse comes  from  Sam  and  Bill  and  Mary  Jane 
and  somebody's  **  dear  Mehitable."  I  tbink  I 
hear  some  one  say  —  who  knows  all  about  it^ — 
why  don't  you  demand  excvtses  from  the  parents? 
**  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  Faid  a 
famous  brag,  of  whom  we  read,  to  which,  you 
will  reeollect,  the  shrewd  rejoinder  was,  *•  But 
will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  !  '* 
•♦  Aye,  there's  the  rub ! "  Will  the  cxcuftes 
come  when  called  for  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  d^^ 
mand  them,  quite  a  different  to  get  them.  It  H 
a  mournful  fact,  to  which  every  teacher  of  ex- 
perience can  bear  witness,  that  parents  are  often, 
too  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  even 
to  write  excuses  for  their  children.  Here,  then , 
is  one  reason  why  the  school  «<  goes  wrorg." 
The  teacher  cannot  correct  the  evil,  «•  where' a 
the  blame  ? " 

Habitual  absence  is  another  evil  equally  fatal 
and  common,  and  for  which  the  parent  is  whol- 
ly responsible.  As  a  general  rule,  the  parent 
has  no  moral  right  to  keep  his  childrm  from 
school  a  single  day.  A  term  of  school  ia  like  & 
ladder,  of  which  each  day  is  a  round.  When 
you  have  struck  one- half  the  rounds  from  rour 
child's  ladder,  do  you  expect  him  to  climb  ? 

Again,  if  the  teacher  is  fit  for  his  work,  hia 
constant  aim  will  be  to  transform  disorder  ant] 
sloth  into  strictest  order  and  cheerful  work* 
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How  shall  this  be  done }  «  By  moral  sua- 
sion, of  course/'  our  wiseacre  replins.  But 
does  not  everybody  know,  that  in  most  schools, 
there  will  always  be  some  scholars  whom  per- 
suasion and  arg;nment  fail  to  reach;  and  to 
whom  all  your  words,  kindly  or  otherwise,  are 
but  "  mouthfuls  of  spoken  wind  i  *'  Such  cases 
not  unfrequently  occur.  Reluctantly  and  sor- 
rowfully, the  teacher  punishes  some  gross  of- 
fender; straightway  ^hat  a  fluttering  in  the 
ISamily  roost ! 

Down  comes  the  enraged  paternal,  breathing 
oat  threatenings  and  slaughter,  it  may  be,  and 
after  spewing  out  enough  of  his  ire  to  afford 
temporary  relief,  and  having  frightened  (?)  you 
considerably  with  such  phrases,  as  —  <•  put  you 
through,"  —  «*  extent  of  the  law,"  and  the  like 
verbal  trash,  away  he  stalks,  larding  his  con- 
science with  the  pious  reflection  that  he  has 
«•  done  the  district  a  great  service." 

In  vain  the  teacher  urges,  that  he  only  de- 
manded obedience  to  some  reasonable  regula- 
tion. Thenceforth,  this  man  is  the  teacher's 
foe,  and  will  do  him  and  his  school  what  harm 
he  caii.  Of  course,  the  school  goes  wrong. 
Where's  the  blame?  Illustrations  might  be 
multipUed  showing  how  schools  do  sometimes 
•<go  wrong"  in  spite  of  the  teacher.  But 
enough.  The  fact  is,  the  school  should  be  a 
<*  company  eoncem,"  not  a  mill,  where  the  teach- 
er is  hired  and  left  to  prind  alone. 

Parents  are,  equally  with  the  teacher,  respon- 
sible for  a  good  school ;  and  there  are  communi- 
ties in  which  a  really  good  school  would  ecarce- 
ly  he  tolerated.  For  instance,  a  good  school  can- 
not be  kept  where  the  rank  heresy  prevails,  that 
a  teacher  should  not  chastise  the  scholar. 

What  treatment  do  these  reformers  suggest 
for  offenders }  "for  it  must  needs  be  that  offen- 
ces come."  One  offers  expulsion  ;  but,  is  it  not 
better  to  save  a  limb  than  to  amputate  it? 
Would  you  set  this  wilful  lad  or  that  silly  miss 
^ust  emerged  into  the  awful  dignity  of  teens — 
adrift,  when  Solomon's  leceipt  might  save  themr 
Another  very  wise  man  thinks  *'  a  school  should 
be  made  so  attractive  that  the  discipline  will  take 
care  of  itself."  I  have  heard  men  who  were 
doubtless  partially  sane  talk  thus ;  but,  if,  as 
Solomon  says,  **  much  study  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh,"  I  confess  myself  puzzled  to  see  how 
it  ean  be  so  fantastically  tricked  out,  as  to  be- 
come pastime  for  lazy  boys  and  girls.  There  is 
much  nonsense  talked  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
Hear  Dr.  Johnson : 

••  Until  you  can  fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  of 


the  scholar,  you  cannot  fix  the  degree  of  severi- 
ty of  the  master.  Severity  should  be  continued 
until  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be 
cured." 

When  the  long-looked-for  Millenium  dawns, 
1  suspect  corporal  punishment  may  be  properly 
dispensed  with.  But,  inasmuch  as  that  delect- 
able period  would  seem  to  be  at  least  several 
years  distant,  is  it  not,  on  the  whole,  best  to 
follow  Solomon  and  common  sense  a  little  long- 
er? Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  That  teacher 
is  not  fit  to  teach  who  relies  mainly  upon  the  rod 
to  secure  obedience.  He  should  rule  rather  in 
the  hearts  of  his  scholars,  than  over  them.  He 
should  be  a  kind  and  genial  man,  ever  ready  to 
speak  a  pleasant  word,  to  his  pupils,  but  he 
be  an  inflexible  man,  too,  not  allowing  his  re- 
quirements to  be  departed  from  « the  ninth  part 
of  a  hair,"  with  impunity.  When  compelled  to 
punish,  none  will  sorrow  more  than  he.  The 
moral- suasion  heresy  not  unfrequently  breeds 
in  this  wise.  A  school  has  happened  to  be  kept 
without  the  striking  of  a  blow.  It  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  good  school.  Suddenly  the 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  corporal  punishment 
is  a  <•  relic  of  barbarism ; "  and  that  all  schools 
can  and  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  love.  <«  Lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion !  "  Domine  Sampson  would  say,  *•  Prodi- 
gious ! "  What  successful  teacher  has  not  some- 
times kept  a  school  •*  without  striking  a  blow  ?" 

The  truth  is,  the  teacher  must  be  a  man  of 
expedients.  With  one  end  in  view,  —  the  wel- 
fare of  those  committed  to  his  charge, —  he  must 
wisely  vary  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Com- 
mitted to  any  special  hobby  of  school  govern- 
ment, he  will  speedily  run  off  the  track. 
Switches  are  as  necessary  in  school  economy, 
as  in  railroading.  Finally,  if  you  would  have 
a  good  school,  get  a  teacher  of  ability,  pluck 
and  energy,  work  cordially  with  him,  and  the 
school  won't  *<  go  wrong."  a.  h,  d. 


It  is  the  proud  prerogative  of  noble  natures 
that  they  retain  their  influence  after  death.  The 
lamps  which  guided  us  on  earth  become  stars 
to  light  us  from  above,  and  the  beneficent  may 
still  claim  our  aspirations  as  the  blessed  —  a 
species  of  apotheosis  equally  honorable  to  the 
living  and  the  dead. 


It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  an  old  writer,  that 
men,  like  books,  begin  and  end  with  blank 
leaves  —  infancy  and  senility. 


THE     8CH0X>LHASTEB. 


From  the  Independent. 
The  Lily  of  the  Peld. 

BY  RBY.  HENRT  8.  OSBORX. 

Ths&b  are  no  flowers  which  exhibit  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  beauty  to  greater  perfection  than 
those  of  the  lily.  Nor  are  there  any  wherein 
the  mysteries  of  color  are  more  remarkably  de- 
Teloped.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  that  a  few  atoms 
are  travelling  upward  to  form  the  colored  part 
ci  the  petal  of  a  lily  flower.  They  start,  per- 
haps, from  the  flbrous  rootlets  or  from  the  bulb, 
and  pass  by  the  whorled  or  scattered  leaves  on 
their  course ;  while  other  atoms,  by  the  side  of 
which  they  have  hitherto  travelled,  part  com- 
pany, and  run  into  nearer  channels.  But  on- 
ward these  tiny  color-atoms  move.  Guided  by 
some  mysterious  attraction,  they  turn  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left,  until,  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, they  have  reached  that  destined  spot,  to 
form  a  circle  or  line  of  red  or  brown  or  black, 
just  wheie,  for  a  thousand  years,  their  projeni- 
tors  did  the  same  for  other  flowers.  There  is  a 
mystery  in  the  coloring  of  all  flowers,  but  of 
none  more  so  than  of  lilies. 

There  is  no  genus  of  plants  under  the  Natur< 
al  System  which  presents  such  seeming  confu- 
sion of  species  as  that  to  which  the  lily  belongs. 
Yet  the  ««  Lily  of  the  Field  "  may  be  identified 
with  less  difficulty  than  many  other  of  the  flow- 
ers of  sacred  and  classic  writings. 

LILIBS   AMONG  THE    ANCIENTS. 

The  word  **  lily  "  is  but  an  abbreviation  of 
••lilium,"  used  by  Latin  writers  long  before  the 
Gospels  were  written.  A  Latin  poet,  Proper 
tins,  bom  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  calls  them  «*  the  bright"  and  **8tl- 
V0r  linen"  (♦»  lilia  lucida  "  and  •«  argentea.") 
Ovid  styles  the  same  flower  the  «*  white  shining 
lily"  using  an  adjective  (candentia)  which  was 
applied  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  («<  candentia 
lunse,"  Vitruvius.)  Virgil  calls  it  the  «•  large 
or  noble  lily,"  (**  grandia  lilia,"  Ec  x.  24,)  and 
speaks  of  the  lily  as  growing  freely  among  thorns 
(Song  of  Sol.  li.  2,)  and  inviting  the  bees  which 
yielded  delicious  honey  first  to  that  farmer  who 
had  planted  lilies  upon  a  sterile  farm.  Georg. 
iv.  139-140.)  Pliny  says  that  one  lily  root  in 
his  time  would  bear  fifty  bulbs,  <*  than  which," 
he  thought,  "  no  plant  could  be  more  fruitful,' 
(N.  H.,  Lib.  21,  c.  5.)  Horace  writes  of  lilies 
scattered  upon  the  feast-tables  in  honor  of  a 
flriend  returned  to  his  home,  and  calls  them 
•*  the  short-lived  lily."  The  poets  whose  feast- 
table  were  strewn  with  its  flowers,  have  long 


since  returned  to  the  dust;  the  very  empire 
whose  glory  they  extolled  has  crumbled  and  per- 
ished; but  that  <«  short-lived  lily"  aiill  deck* 
the  fields  and  perfumes  the  air  of  Italy  with  i^n* 
diminished  beauty  and  fragrance.  In  th  ui  co  un- 
try  and  further  East  it  may  be  seen  beside  fall- 
en blocks  and  pillars,  the  shattered  and  corrod- 
ed fragments  of  ruined  halls  and  temples,  wbich 
in  its  unaltered  beauty  it  has  survived.  Tlio&e 
bright  lilies,  quietly  blooming  around  the  acat> 
tered  ruins  of  the  East,  seem  like  constant  though 
feeble  stars,  shining  out  unceasingly  upon,  the 
dark  night  of  desolation  which  has  foUowed  the 
sunset  of  Roman  grandeur. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Latin  word  for  liJy 
may  even  more  emphatically  be  asserted  of  the 
Greek  word.  There  were  two  words  in  the 
Greek  tongue  for  this  flower,  either  of  which 
was  applicable  to  the  white  lily.  One,  ho  wever^ 
designated  the  lily  in  general,  the  other  the  lehiie 
lily  particularly .  The  former  was  the  word  u^ed 
by  our  Saviour  in  the  sentence,  •«  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field."  lliis  distinction  was  made 
use  of  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christ- 
ian era,  as  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  the  cele- 
brated Greek  botanist,  Theophrastus,  (^H.  P*  6, 
6,  3.)  We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer  that 
it  was  known  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  la 
Syria  there  were  red  and  purple  as  well  ai  white 
lilies,  and  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  says  that  In 
that  land  the  white  was  held  in  less  esteem  than 
the  red.  In  the  passage  making  mention  of  this 
fact,  he  includes  all  the  varieties  under  the  gen* 
eric  term  ••  lilia."  So  that  the  lily  of  the  Latin 
included  the  red  and  purple  as  well  as  the  white. 

If  it  be  asked  how  we  know  that  the  flo wet- 
intended  by  our  Saviour  was  the  ••  lilitim  '*  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  we  answer  —  fir^t,  that 
the  description  of  the  flower  by  the  G^f^ek  writ- 
ers is  more  true  to  nature  than  even  that  of  the 
Latin  writers  ;  and,  second,  that  when  in  early 
years  the  Greek  was  translated  into  Latin,  or 
the  Latin  into  Greek,  the  two  words  were  inter- 
changable.  Thus,  when  Jerome  translated  into 
Latin  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  above  referred 
to,  he  changed  the  Greek  generic  word  into  the 
Latin  «•  lilium,"  wherever  it  occurred,  and  in 
doing  so  he  only  adopted  a  rendering  which  had 
been  used  before. 

THE  LILY   OF  THE  OLD  TE8TAKS!iT, 

We  have  said  that  the  English  word  «*  lily  ** 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  «•  lilium."  It  \%  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  latter  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  «« leirion,"  the  specific  term  is 
that  tongue  for  the  "  white  lily."    Homer,  wm 
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believe,  is  the  first  classic  author  who  made  use 
of  the  word,  (Hym.  Horn.  Cer,  427,)  and  this 
is  the  earliest  known  record  of  the  lily  in  any 
language,  if  we  except  the  Hebrew,  in  I  Kings, 
vii.  19,  26.  In  this  chapter  are  described  the 
earrings  for  the  capitals  of  two  important  pil- 
lars, and  for  the  rim  of  the  "  molten  sea,"  which 
-were  made  for  Solomon's  temple.  The  Hebrew 
"word  translated  ♦«  lily"  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Persia,  the  land  of  the  lily.  In  the 
title  **  Shushan,"  frequently  used  in  the  Book 
of  Esther  in  connection  with  **the  Palace," 
which  was  the  sc^e  of  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  that  queen,  we  have  the  very  Hebrew  word 
which  is  translated  lily  in  other  places.  In  Per- 
sia, among  the  ruins  of  Susa,  the  ancient  Shu- 
shan, the  lily  has  lately  been  found  carved  up- 
on the  remains  of  its  marble  palaces,  or  repro- 
duced in  the  form  of  vases  and  other  antique 
ornaments.*  (Lofius,  «•  Suaiana  and  ChaUlea,'") 
Kow  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  accord- 
ing to  two  celebrated  Greek  writers,  (Diosco- 
rides  and  Athenseus,)  this  **  Shushan  of  the 
Persians  was  the  lily  of  the  Greeks,"  and  in 
this  announcent  they  use  the  very  Greek  word 
which,  in  the  original,  was  used  by  our  Saviour. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Arabs  of  Syria  call 
the  various  colored  lilies,  but  especially  the 
white  lily,  **  aootan"  a  name  radically  the  same 
as  that  by  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  it  was  known 
in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Thus  we  have  an  interesting  series  of  links  in 
the  evidence  which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  lily  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of 
the  New  were  the  bame. 

THE    FBOBABLE   •<  LILY  OF  THE  FIELD." 

Of  all  writers,  the  Greeks  were  most  explicit 
and  eloquent  in  their  description  of  the  lily. 

The  poet  Mochus,  who  wrote  200  b.  c,  repre- 
sents the  beautiful  Europa  as 


*  This  is  an  entirly  distinct  form  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Lotus,  (Nymph asa.)  Herodotus  (2,  92)  de- 
scribes **  a  kind  of  lily  resembling  roses,"  which 
^ew  in  the  Nile.  They  resembled  lilies  in  eoloTt 
being  white;  roses  inform,  being  many-leaved. 
The  carvings  above  referred  to  arc  distinctly  m- 
tended  to  represent  lilies,  and  are  six-leaved  and 
bell-formed.  A  beautiful  variety  of  the  Nymph  tea 
(many-leaved)  has  lately  been  noticed  by  Rev. 
Frederick  Knig)\|ton  of  Oxford,  N.  J.,  growing  in 
profusion  in  the  Musconetcong  Valley  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  that  State.  It  is  invariably  a  plant  of 
lowlands,  or  those  which  are  partially  submerged, 
which  is  not  favorable  to  the  supposition  that  it 
waa  the  lily  of  Syria. 


"  Flacking  the  fragrant  white  lUiea  on  the  soft  meadow- 
lands," 

in  which  line  more  is  told  of  the  lily  than  in 
any  other  classic  line  of  equal  shortness.  An- 
other Greek  writer,  (Dionysius,)  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  prettily  de- 
scribes the  same  flower  in  an  epigram,  as  **  the 
white- skinned  lily,"  using  the  same  word  for 
lily  which  is  found  in  the  Gospels.  Other  writ- 
ers abound  in  beauteous  similes  drawn  from  the 
lily,  or  in  interesting  allusions  to  it.  (Pind.  N. 
7,  116 ;  Polyb.  Crat.  Matth.  1 ;  Ar.  Nub.  911.) 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  same  flow- 
er which  is  so  well  known  to  us,  was  known 
and  valued  in  earliest  times,  but,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  while  the  white  was  valued 
most  in  other  lands,  the  red  and  purple  were 
better  known  and  more  highly  esteemed  in  Sy- 
ria. The  term  used  by  our  Saviour,  it  is  plain, 
referred  to  all  lilies  as  a  class,  and  the  eflbrts  to 
limit  its  meaning  to  any  particular  variety  of 
flower  now  blooming  on  the  hills  of  Syria,  es- 
pecially of  a  kind  not  known  as  the  lily,  can 
only  give  rise  to  confusion. 

FLOWERS     SUPPOSED    TO   BE    "THE   LILT    OF  THE 
FIELD." 

It  may,  however,  prove  intezesting,  in  pass- 
ing, to  notice  the  opinions  on  this  subject.  Ev- 
en tulips,  white,  red,  blue,  and  otherwise  color- 
ed, have  been  offered  as  "  the  lilies  of  the  field," 
simply  because  they  bloomed  ou  the  fields  of 
Palestine,  although  their  name  has  always  been 
distinct,  and  they  exhale  no  such  fragrance  as 
did  the  lilies  of  Solomon's  imageiy.  (Song  v. 
13.^  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  urged  a  golden  liliac- 
eous flower,  called,  formerly,  the  Amaryllis  lu- 
tea,  now  Oporanthtta  luteuB,  Professor  Lindley 
thinks  that  it  was  a  flower  which  now  blooms 
in  Palestine,  (the  Ixiolirion  Montanum,)  with 
slender  stem  and  clusters  of  delicate  violet  flow- 
ers, allied  to  the  Amaryllis.  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  it  is  chiefly  found  upon  the  mountains  les- 
sen the  faith  of  that  botanist  in  the  supposed 
identity.  The  •«  Crown  Imperial,"  (FriteUaria 
Imperialis),  a  large  red  and  yellow  pendant 
flower,  a  native  of  Persia,  seldom  seen  in  Syria, 
is  supposed  by  others  to  be  the  lily  in  question. 
Dr.  Royle,  in  Kitto*s  Cyclopaedia,  feels  confi- 
dent that  it  is  the  brilliant  red  flower,  half  the 
size  of  the  common  **  tiger  lily,"  (supposed  to 
be  the  liliwn  Chahadonioum,  or  scarlet  Marta- 
gon,)  which  blooms  in  April  and  May  near  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  as  seen  by  Dr.  Bowring. 

This  probably  oompleteg  the  Hat,  so  far  as 
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any  intelligiblo  description  of  flowers  has  been 
o^red. 

•<C01f8U>B]l  THE   LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD." 

Our  Saviour  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  hills  near  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  These  hills  were  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  a  broad  and  fertile  meadow,  stretching 
inland  for  more  than  a  mile.  The  red  and  pur- 
ple lilies  were  well  known  there,  as  Pliny  has 
told  us,  and  they  readily  suggested  hj  their 
colors,  tba  robes  which  in  those  dajs  were  a 
part  of  the  insignia  of  monarchs ;  whence  the 
fitness  of  the  allusion  to  the  apparel  of  **  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory."  There  could  hare  been 
no  flower  more  appropriately  **  considered, " 
nono  more  forcibly  associated  with  Solomon 
and  the  times  of  his  *«  glory."  It  was  at  once  a 
Toytli,  And  a  sacred  flower.  It  had  been  wrought 
upon  the  molten  sea,  and  carved  upon  the  two 
notod  pillars  of  the  temple  porch*  It  was  the  fa- 
Torlte  in  the  flower  imagery  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  now  these  lilies  were  blooming  upon 
thd  plains  and  fields  before  them.  Their  grace 
and  beauty  were  the  more  remarkable  in  that 
they  grew  so  freely.  They  spiang  up  upon  ev- 
ery field,  shedding  their  fragrance  upon  every 
passing  breeze,  decorating  the  thorn  tts  well  ab 
the  olive,  indebted  to  no  one's  care  but  God's, 
to  his  sunshine  and  his  rains  alone,  for  their  ex- 
istence and  their  beauty.  They  had  survived 
the  rending  apart  of  the  kingdom.  They  had 
remained  upon  the  fiields,  snd  been  **  clothed  '* 
and  renewed  in  their  weakness,  while  strong 
ones  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  or  scourged 
by  sword  and  by  pestilence.  **  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field."  In  all  this,  every  lily  had 
its  duty  to  perform  —  its  place  to  fill  in  the  cy- 
cles of  the  Creator's  great  aiid  various  purposes. 
Every  lily-stalk  was  gifted  with  its  minute  chan- 
nels up  which  it  drew  the  life-sap  God  had  pro- 
vided —  it  opened  its  petals  in  due  season,  and 


incense  of  fragrance,  or  it  smiled  in  its  beauty 
under  the  warm  rays  of  a  spring-time  sun. 
There  it  stood,  quietly  working  out  its  duty  and 
its  history  —  **  toiling  not  nor  spinning  "  —  a 
never-failing  witness  to  God's  condescending 
care  and  mysterious  Providence  —  a  picture  of 
a  sublime  truth  enfolded  in  its  petal,  that  God's 
eternal  power  may  be  be  felt  and  known  in  a 
leaf  as  in  a  world,  and  that  the  footprints  of 
God's  loving  presence  may  be  very  near  us, 
while  to  find  them  we  are  wandering  fur  away. 


It  is  said  there  are  two  hundred  schoolmasters 
in  the  Third  Vermont  Regiment  of  Volunteers. 


For  the  Sehoolmutet. 
The  Baoe  of  Iiife. 

BY  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

LtFB  18  erermore  retreating, 
Hurrying  on  the  shrinking  sotll ; 

Swiftly  are  its  moments  fleeting. 
Pointing  onward  to  the  goal. 

Friends  are  there,  and  gaily  weave  tis 
Garlands  for  life's  starting  place  } 

One  by  one,  they  sadly  leave  us, 
In  the  dark  and  toilsome  race. 

If  the  heart  with  Weary  longing, 
Looks  back  o'er  the  trodden  vate, 

'Tis  to  see  them  meekly  thronging, 
'Neath  the4narble,  cold  and  pale. 

Wrapped  in  clouds  that  know  no  setting, 
Gloom  without  and  doubts  within. 

Still  we  onward  press,  forgetting 
Death  at  last  will  surely  win. 

In  the  way  the  tomb  upriseth 

Lone  and  drear,  yet  placed  with  carc^ 
This  to  end  the  race  sufficeth. 

Death  will  pass, — toe  enter  there. 

And  within  the  silent  portal. 
Fades  to  night  the  earthly  ray, 

Let  Hope  die.  Oh  weary  mortal, 
Faith  points  to  a  rising  day. 

Then  let  life  be  still  retreating. 

Let  itrTiurry  on  the  soul, 
And  the  moments  swiftly  fleeting. 

Shall  but  haste  us  to  the  goal. 


From  the  Pennsyltania  Sehool  Jouraah 
The  Oommon  School  Teacher.— No. 

^  — 

^  TEACHIlfO   A   FBOFBSSIO^r. 


The  first  question  for  a  yoimg  man  to  deter ^^ 

mine,  when  the  impulse  to  teach  school  preseats 

itself,  is.  Do  I  intend  to  make  teaching  my  pro- 

lavishly  gave  to  the  passing  breeze  its  grateful  [/-m,^  f    The  responsibiUty  which  rests  upon  i 


teacher  is  a  grave  one,  and  one  that  ia  not  at 
first  fully  realized  by  those  who  take  it  upon 
them.  To  lay  the  foundation,  broad  and  deep, 
of  a  healthy  intellectual,  moral,  social  and  phy^ 
sical  development  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  who  may  be  entrusted  to  hi:^ 
care,  is  the  true  mission  of  the  teacher.  Th& 
manner  in  which  that  mission  is  to  be  fulfillE'd 
will  depend  upon  the  answer  to  the  queation  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

If  the  young  teacher  is  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  may  be  Uitlj 
presumed  that  he  will  enter  upon  his  profinaiAii 
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with  an  earnest  endeavor  to  excel  in  its  practice, 
and  that,  with  other  necessary  qualifications  to 
sustain  him,  he  will  meet  with  a  measure  of 
merited  and  gratifying  success.  Good  men  will 
praise  him ;  the  children  who  have  been  guided 
by  his  hand,  like  the  children  of  a  good  mother, 
will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed ;  his  own  heart 
will  whisper,  WeUdomef 

But,  if  the  young  teacher  enters  the  school- 
room with  a  negatiye  answer  to  our  question 
upon  his  lips  —  if  the  desire  to  obtain  a  fair 
salary  without  having  to  work  very  hard  for  it, 
forms  the  key-note  to  his  professional  inspira- 
tion —  who  will  say  that  the  right  man  is  in  thd 
right  place  !  How  can  he  bend  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind  and  body  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  set  before  him,  if  he  resolve  at 
the  outset  of  his  teaching  experience  that,  in  a 
professional  sense,  the  school-room  shall  not  be 
his  continuing  city  I  How  can  he  truly  hv§  his 
school,  if  he  has  determined,  in  advance  of  his 
entrance  upon  its  duties,  that  he  will  abandon 
it  the  moment  his  eager  vision  discerns  some- 
thing promising  greater  pecuniary  reward  !  It 
needs  no  remark  of  ours  to  convince  the  reader 
that  a  school  so  taught  must  prove  to  be  a  fail- 
ure in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  its  organiza- 
tion. There  may  be  partial  progress  by  the  pu* 
pUs,  but  the  animua  of  the  teacher  is  not  the 
true  afflatus,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  erne 
progress  will  still  be  wanting.  And,  when  the 
good  that  should  be  done  by  a  fsithful  teacher 
and  the  evil  that  may  be  done  by  an  unfaith- 
ful one,  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  less  than  flagrant  and  inexcusable 
turpitude  for  a  teacher  to  commence  his  work 
with  no  higher  conception  of  his  mission  than 
that  which  relates  to  dollars  and  cents  and  the 
personal  benefits  they  will  secure  to  him.  Men 
sometimes  preach  the  Gospel  of  Peace  because  it 
is  respectable  to  do  so,  or  because  their  preach- 
ing brings  with  it  a  competence,  but  Heaven  is 
closed  to  all  their  prayers  and  their  hearers  feed 
upon  husks.  How  much  less  is  he  to  be  cen- 
smed  who,  from  mercenary  motives,  undertakes 
the  inatmotion  of  a  congregation  of  youth  1 
And  how  much  less  harm  does  he  do  ! 

A  few  teachers  may  here  and  there  be  found 
who  do  not  possess  sufficient  decision  of  char- 
acter to  enable  them  to  determine  the  question 
we  have  presented.  They  enter  the  school-room 
because  they  find  thedloor  open,  and  continue 
thera  in  a  state  of  irresolution  and  inaction, 
until  fome  power  which  they  have  not  evoked 
i  out  of  it.    While  in  it  they  are  con- 


tinually harassed  by  the  thought  that  fortune 
has  been  unkind  to  them  in  not  making  them 
governors,  or  justices  oi  the  peace,  instead  of 
schoolmasters.  Occasionally  they  are  borne 
away  upon  the  wings  of  fancy  to  dally  with 
some  new  aspiration  not  bom  of  the  school- 
room,—one  of  which  is  that  the  common  school 
system  has  been  abolished,  and  their  pay  order* 
ed  to  run  on  ?  Hard  is  their  fate.  They  do  not 
follow  teaching  as  a  profession ;  it  fc»llows  them. 
The  pupils  of  a  teacher  of  this  class  generally 
have  a  good  time,  intellectually  and  physically. 
They  are  not  overtasked  with  study,  nor  is  the 
teacher  so  ill-natured  as  to  prohibit  a  little  whis- 
pering while  he  is  looking  over  the  village  pa- 
per or  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  Hap- 
pily for  the  pupils,  their  good  time  does  not  last 
long.  Tetkchere  by  accident^  generally  fill  short 
engagemente. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  teference  to  the  good 
of  hie  expected  pupile  that  the  young  teacher 
should  at  once  meet  and  answer  the  question 
under  consideration.  He  should  do  so  with  re- 
ference to  Atj  own  good.  As  has  been  already 
intimated,  to  make  teaching  your  calling  or  pro- 
fession, if  duly  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  its  responsibilities  and  inspired  with  a  love 
for  the  good  that  it  will  enable  you  to  do,  is 
honorable  in  man  or  woman.  To  teach  school 
merely  because  it  paye  to  do  so,  is  dishonorable 
and  mean.  To  teach  school  because  you  happen 
to  find  yourself  in  a  school-room  and  don't  ex- 
actly know  how  you  got  there,  is  ridiculous* 
As  it  is  proposed  in  this  article,  and  in  the  arti- 
cles which  may  follow  it,  to  address  only  those 
who  belong  to  the  first  class  here  named,  or 
who  hesitate  about  entering  it,  the  gentlemen 
who  belong  to  the  other  classes  will  hencefoith 
not  occupy  our  attention.  And  now,  my  young 
friend  of  the  honorable  purpose,  a  few  words 
in  your  private  ear : 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  passed 
that  age  when,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  cus- 
tom, the  gown  of  youth  is  put  off  and  the  gown 
of  strength  and  manhood  put  on.  Every  young 
man  should  choose  a  profession  or  calling  when 
he  changes  his  gown,  and  to  teach  school  is  to 
practice  one  of  the  noblest  professions.  If,  then, 
upon  arriving  at  the  age  of  manly  responsibility, 
you  find  yourself  on  the  threshold  of  a  school- 
room of  which  you  have  serious  thoughts  of 
being  chosen  *«  master,"  it  becomes  your  duty 
to  ask  yourself  the  question,  Do  1  intend  to 
make  teaching  my  profession  f  In  all  probabili- 
ty, as  is  the  decision  of  that  moment  to  wiU  be 
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Tonr  destiny  for  life.  <«  The  most  important 
thing  in  life  is  the  choice  of  a  profession/*  wrote 
the  good  Pascal.  Every  man  is,  under  Froyi- 
dence,  the  builder  of  his  own  fortunes.  One 
&l8e  step  may  dissipate  all  the  bright  prospects 
of  youth ;  whereas,  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
will  send  the  youthful  spirit  bounding  on  the 
way  to  honor  and  usefulness.  It  is  for  you  to 
determine  wheUier  to  teach  school  would  be  to 
take  a  right  step  or  a  wrong  one.  If  you  are 
wise  you  will  not  venture  upon  the  profession 
of  school  teaching  without  at  least  understand- 
ing some  of  its  cardinal  requirements  and  your 
own  qualifications  to  meet  them. 

Every  calling  in  life  has  its  own  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, and  requires  in  those  who  would  em- 
brace it  the  possession  of  corresponding  qualifi- 
cations. Scientific  attainments,  aptness  to  teach, 
genius  for  command,  industry,  patience,  and 
love  for  the  work,  are  the  leading  requisites  of 
a  good  teacher.  If  you  find  that  you  possess 
these,  and  have  at  the  same  time  concluded  that 
you  can  be  contented  with  a  teacher's'  honors 
and  a  teacher's  pay,  do  not  hesitate  to  enter  the 
profession  and  devote  to  it  all  the  talents  Ood 
has  given  you.  But  if,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  teacher's  duties  and  a  searching  look  into 
your  own  heart,  you  discover  that  you  do  not 
possess  the  essential  qualifications  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  that  you  could  not  be  contented 
with  a  teacher's  lot,  at  once  turn  your  back  up- 
on the  school-room  you  had  thought  to  enter, 
and  seek  elsewhere  for  honorable  employment 
of  your  hands,  your  head  and  your  heart.  Do 
not,  under  any  consideration,  do  violence  to  the 
better  impulses  of  your  nature,  and  lasting  in- 
jury to  that  portion  of  the  rising  generation 
which  would  come  under  your  influence,  by  en- 
tering a  profession  for  which  you  possess  no 
special  qualifications  and  which  ^ou  do  not  love 
for  its  own  sake.  Justice  to  yourself,  the  re- 
spect of  community  and  the  approbation  of 
your  own  conscience  require  that  you  should  in 
this  matter,  as  in  all  other  circumstances  in  life 
which  are  under  your  control,  do  that  lehich  is 
right.  It  may  be  that  your  forte  —  for  every 
man  has  his  forte  —  lies  in  the  law,  civil  engi- 
neering, literature,  the  fine  arts,  agriculture, 
theology  or  the  healing  art.  If  not,  you  cer- 
tainly possess  the  capacity  to  make  a  good  me- 
chanic ;  and  to  be  a  good  mechanic  is  always 
more  respectable  and  vastly  more  profitable  than 
to  be  an  indifferent  school  teacher.  Brains  and 
a  true  heart,  disciplined  by  an  earnest  purpose, 
will  Booure  honorable  regard  and  an  honest  lire 


lihood  in  any  legitimate  profession  or  callinf . 
But,  whatever  you  do,  having  determined  in 
which  direction  your  duty  lies,  set  about  its  per- 
formance immediately.  Waste  no  time  in  Idle 
lounging  or  foolish  waiting  for  something  to  ttim 
up.  Be  sure  you're  right  and  then^o  ah&td. 
With  a  clear  head,  a  pure  heart,  a  firm  purpo&e 
and  a  strong  faith  in  yourself,  launch  your  own 
canoe  and  paddle  it  bravely  to  the  end. 

I  assume  that  you  have  decided  to  teach 
school  for  your  profession,  and,  for  the  pres^'nt, 
one  of  the  common  schools  of  Pensylvania.  Go* 
ethe  said :  •«  I  love  God  and  little  childreo/' 
Be  that  your  motto,  as  you  enter  the  schiKjl- 
room  and  for  the  first  time  address  your  pupils* 

J.   M.   S. 


Of  the  beautiful  comet  lately  visible  ia  our  hea- 
vens, which  seems  to  come  from  a  strange  r^on, 
and  uf  which  so  little  is  at  present  understood. 
Prof.  Bond,  of  Cambridge  Observatory,  writes  as 
follows : 

*  The  magnificent  comet  which  has  suddenly 
come  in  view,  has  taken  astronomers,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  by  surprise.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
pected comet  of  1264  and  1566,  or  any  whose  re- 
turn has  been  anticipated. 

**  The  train  extends  over  an  arc  of  one  hundred 
and  six  degrees  (106)  from  the  head  of  Ursa  Ma- 
jor to  a  point  ten  degrees  beyond  Alpha  OphinchL 
Besides  this  long,  narrow  ray,  projected  almost  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  nucleus,  a  mass  of  difiiise 
light  sweeps  faintly  towards  the  stars  in  the  tail  of 
Ursa. Major.  This  is  intersected  by  two  or  three 
faint  straight  rays  not  discernible  to  the  naked  eye. 

*'  The  vicinity  of  the  nucleus  resembles  in  its 
aspect,  through  the  telescope,  the  famous  comet  of 
1858,  showing  three  or  four  misty  envelopes. 

**  Drawings  of  the  appearance  of  the  comet  to 
the  naked  eye,  with  the  neighboring  stars  careful- 
ly sketched,  have  a  scientific  value,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  receive  such  from  any  one  who  may 
communicate  them.  The  date  and  the  time  when 
the  drawing  was  made  should  be  noted." 


A  Texas  editor,  in  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor 
about  a  political  election,  offers  to  bet  a  sei -ser- 
pent upon  the  result.  The  neighbor  deeline^  iki%, 
but  says  he  is  quite  willing  to  go  twenty  lars^  alli- 
gators. They  seem  to  have  rather  curious  kiiid» 
of  a  circulating  medium  in  those  parts. 


An  AuTHoa*8  Lonobvity.  —  The  author  *f 
**  Adams'  Arithmetic,*'  Mr.  Daniel  Adams,  at 
Keene,  N.  H.,  although  in  his  89th  year,  id  about 
to  publish  a  revised  edition. 


When  every  one  takes  care  of  himself,  ca^  it 
taken  of  all. 
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Natural   Sbtitntt. 

CoxMumcATioKS  for  this  Department  thould  be  ad 
inaeed  to  T.  F.  Gaot.  Warren. 


For  the  SchoolmaBter. 
The  Brook. 

About  a  year  since  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
the  Old  Homestead.  Who  does  not  love  to  make 
such  a  visit  ?  and  who,  on  reflection,  will  not  allow 
that  many  of  bia  most  valuable  life-lessons  —  es- 
pecially if  that  homestead  is  in  the  country — were 
treasured  there,  with  nature  within  him  and  around 
him  for  his  teacher  i  Sir  Humphry  Davy  used  to 
congratulate  himself  that  he  was  *Meft  much  to 
himself"  in  his  boyhood,  and  that  he  was  confined 
to  no  particular  routine  of  study.  To  this  circum- 
stance he  attributes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  special 
course  which  he  pursued  in  his  after  life  and  his 
suceess  in  it.  And  whoever  has  read  Hugh  Miller's 
entertaining  and  instructive  work,  **  My  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters,"  will  hardly  fail  to  concede  to 
him  what  Sir  H.  Davy  claims  for  himself.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  men  were  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral  rule ;  that  their  own  native  tastes  and  instincU 
were  to  them  a  law.  To  some  extent,  doubtless, 
it  was  so.  But  if  nature  did  much  for  them,  much 
was  also  done  for  them  by  what  we  call  circum- 
stances ;  and  peculiar  or  favorable  as  these  may 
have  been,  they  could  have  availed  but  little  in  giv- 
ing a  bent  to  character,  or  in  shaping  any  peculiar 
development,  had  they  not  been  freely  enjoyed. 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  disparai^e  or  under- 
ralue  the  culture  and  discipline  of  our  schools. 
Far  from  this.  But  when  I  reflect  how  large  a 
proportion  of  our  most  original  and  scientific  men 
have  grown  up  in  the  country,  in,  perhaps,  straight- 
ened circumstances,  and  with  what  are  usually  con- 
sidered meagre  educational  advantages,  I  find  a 
doubt  flitting  across  my  mind  whether,  after  all, 
more  of  the  natural  and  less  of  the  artificial  in  our 
educational  systems  would  not  secure  for  our  youth 
a  fuller,  more  valuable  and  more  efficient  develop- 
ment. For  at  least  three  months  of  the  twelve,  I 
incline  to  believe  that  our  pupils  would  be  more 
benefitted  physically,  intellectually  and  morally  by 
the  spontaneous  and  unsystematic  study  of  trees, 
rocks,  green  fields  and  changing  skies,  birds,  quad- 
rupeds, butterflies,  caterpillars  and  tad-poles,  than 
by  all  the  books  that  could  be  thumbed  and  dog- 
eared in  twice  the  time  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
school-room  under  the  most  judicious  and  faithful 
of  pedagogues.  Call  it  fancy  or  what  you  may ;  I 
ascribe  to  such  sources  some  of  the  lessons  that 
have  stood  me  best  in  stead,  amid  the  earnest  and 
laborious  toil  of  later  years.  I  would  not  lightly 
part  with  the  simple  tastes  developed  in  child- 
hood's country  scenes,  —  those  tastes  that  have 
opened  for  me  sources  of  pleasure  for  what  would 
otherwise  have  proved  hours  of  anxiety  and  weari< 


nesi.  Hence  I  love  to  revisit  those  old  scenes, 
and,  as  it  were,  live  over  some  of  my  boyish  hours  ; 
to  leap  across  the  brook  where  I  used  to  go  mid 
fog  and  rain  to  beguile  the  speckled  trout,  and 
start  in  alarm  ai  the  fierce-looking  dragon  fiy,  that 
I  have  since  learned  is  so  perfectly  harmless,  and 
carry  home  a  bouquet  graced  with  the  superb  scar- 
let of  the  Cardinal  flower ;  where  in  my  very  child- 
hood I  had  learned  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  tadpole,  from  the  small  black  egg  imbedded  in 
its  rope  of  slime,  through  its  successive  changes, 
as  it  passed  from  its  habits  of  a  flsh,  with  gills  and 
tail,  to  the  use  of  its  newly  acquired  feet,  until  it 
had  become  a  perfect  frog.  I  did  not  then  know, 
what  I  have  since  learned,  that  tadpoles  are  noto- 
rious cannibals.  But  in  my  observations  upon  the 
tadpoles,  and  in  my  experiments  in  making  mud- 
pies,  I  discovered  many  other  denizens  uf  the 
brook  which  I  have  found  interesting  subjects  for 
study  since.  I  found  two  varieties  of  the  leach, 
only  one  of  which  would  succeed  in  extracting 
blood.  This  variety  were  excellent  swimmers. 
The  other  were  always  found  sticking  upon  stones, 
tortoises,  frogs  and  other  objects,  and  were  dis- 
gusting in  their  aspect.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers*  may  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the 
whole  race.  If  so,  let  us  not  quarrel ;  only  let  me 
hope  that  they  will  not  reject  the  first  good  oppor- 
tunity that  may  offer  for  examining  the  quality  of 
the  lancets  which  they  employ  in  their  surgical 
operations.  Mind,  I  have  no  reference  to  the  hu- 
man leach.  His  lancets,  under  the  microscope, 
will  bear  no  comparison  in  delicacy  and  temper 
with  those  of  the  nice  little  surgeon  of  the  brook. 

But  I  used  to  find  other  creatures  and  other 
things  in  the  brook  and  on  its  banks.  There  were 
several  varieties  of  small  shell-fish,  mostly  uni- 
valves, some  white,  some  brown  and  some  of  other 
colors.  I  had  not  learned  to  classify  them  then. 
Then  there  was  a  species  of  water  lisard,  a  pretty, 
active  little  animal ;  but  the  boys — how  many  curi- 
ous notions  find  their  way  into  the  heads  of  the 
boys  —  they  used  to  denominate  the  dragon  flies 
*' Devil's  darning-needles,"  and  said  that  they 
would  sew  up  people's  eyes  — but  the  boys  said 
that  tbe  bite  of  the  lizards,  **eviu,"  they  called 
them,  was  certain  death.  They  might  have  said 
the  same  of  a  carrot,  with  equal  truth.  Probably 
they  first  got  the  notion  from  some  ignorant  gran- 
dam,  or  from  some  one  who  took  pleasure  in  ex- 
citing their  fears.  And  so  now  of  multitudes, 
both  old  and  young,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be 
greatly  terrified  at  the  presence  of  some  little, 
harmless  serpent  1  well  remember  how  the  old 
woman,  that  as  literally  "lived  under  the  hill" 
as  an  old  woman  conveniently  can,  who  told  me 
how  dreadfully  poisonous  the  common  grass  snake, 
whose  color  is  of  such  a  glossy  green  as  to  make 
him  "  a  thing  of  beauty  "  in  spite  of  his  form  ac- 
cursed, was,  when  he  did  bitel  Appropos  the 
question,  «« Who  struck  Billy  Paterson  ? "    I  have 
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yet  to  learn  from  reliable  authority,  that  any  Ten- 
omoas  serpent  except  the  rattlesnake  is  found  in 
Kew  England  :  and  these  last  have  become,  at 
least  for  those  who  do  not  read  Latin,  **rariie  aves." 

The  brook  also  furnished  two  species  of  water 
beetles;  one  of  an  elliptical  shape  with  glossy 
wing  covers  of  black,  the  other  of  a  slender  elong- 
ated shape  without  wings,  and  having  backs  of  a 
dusky  blackish  brown,  and  the  under  side  of  their 
bodies  white.  It  was  a  wonder  to  me  how  these 
last  oould  skip  so  easily,  with  their  feet  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  long  legs,  resting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  though  it  bad  been  of  glass.  The 
former  would  glide  rapidly  over  t&e  surface,  in  any 
direction,  without  any  perceptible  means  of  loco- 
motion. They  seem  to  have  been  constructed  for 
war  times,  with  their  paddles  beneath. 

The  brook  also  contained  '*  creeping  things,  in- 
numerable.'* There  were  the  serpuls,  that  lived 
in  crystal  houses,  which  they  constructed  for  them- 
selves from  fragments  of  variously  colored  quartz 
stone,  chiefly  white,  which  had  become  disintegrat- 
ed and  ground  down  from  the  seams  of  broken 
rocks  by  the  continual  action  of  the  elements. 
The .  grinding  process  had  been  such  as  to  leave 
but  occasional  traces  of  the  original  crystaliue 
forms,  but  these  were  still  apparent  in  the  unopen- 
ed seams  of  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  and 
those  projecting  from  its  banks.  Such  observa- 
tions as  these  gave  me  my  first  notions  of  miner- 
alogy and  geology ;  so  that  while  I  was  still  a  boy 
I  contrived  to  procure  a  book  upon  each  of  these 
subjects  to  gratify  still  farther  my  curiosity,  and 
extend  the  limits  of  my  knowledge.  When  some 
cubes  of  Pyrites  were  found  in  a  neighboring  stone 
quarry  I  found  its  only  claim  to  the  name  of  gold 
was  that  of  ••  Fool's  Gold." 

The  brook  also  gave  me  my  earliest  conception 
of  what  is  termed  a  **  water-shed.*'  Its  springs 
were  furnished  by  a  chain  of  hills,  the  highest  of 
which  attained  an  elevation  of  one-fourth  of  a  mile, 
and  was  appropriately  dignified  with  the  title  of 
mountain.  From  a  spring  near  the  southeastern 
base  of  the  mountain,  whose  eastern  declivity  was 
very  steep,  which  bubbled  up  from  beneath  a  rock 
whose  perpendicular  face  then  seemed  forty  feet 
high,  but  has  now  apparently  diminished  to  scarce- 
ly more  than  fifteen,  overshadowed  with  birch  and 
maple,  the  little  brook  had  its  origin.  Receiving 
several  tributaries  as  it  flowed  southward,  five 
miles  below  it  received  the  name  of  Willimantic, 
which  latter  finds  its  way  into  the  Thames,  and 
finally  reaches  Long  Island  Sound.  But  a  few 
rods  from  this  spring  —  less  than  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  —*  another  furnishes  the  beginning  of  a  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Chicopee,  and  thus  also  finds 
its  way  first  by  a  northerly  course,  then  westward, 
and  finally  southward  into  the  same  sound,  ming- 
led in  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Connecticut. 
On  the  westward  of  the  range  of  hills  alluded  to 
J  knew  that  several  brooks  flowed  in  a  different 


direction  from  those  issuing  from  the  eastern  slope. 
A  knowledge  of  these  facts  prepared  me  for  a 
clearer  understanding  of  several  important  fea- 
tures in  physical  geography,  when  I  came  to  final- 
ly study  the  subject,  than  any  mere  written  de- 
scription or  pictorial  illustration  could  have  possi- 
bly done.  In  fact  it  was  just  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge to  render  these  intelligible  and  interesting. 
It  has  since  been  my  privilege  on  the  same  spot,-* 
by  the  side  of  the  same  crystal  fountain,  where, 
at  the  base  of  the  tall  granite  rock,  in  the  birdi 
trees'  shade,  I  had  often,  in  boyhood,  slaked  the 
thirst  of  a  sultry  summer's  day,  and  from  the  top 
of  the  same  mountain  where,  through  the  first  tel* 
escope  that  I  had  ever  seen,  I  had  been  able  to 
count  the  window  panes  in  the  church  at  Hard- 
wick,  thirty  miles  away,  and  to  descry  old  Wachu- 
set  in  the  dim  distance,— to  direct,  as  I  hope, 
more  successfully  tne  thoughts  of  my  own  youth- 
ful son  into  these  interesting  and  useful  channels, 
through  which  my  own  have  been  woat  to  flow 
with  pleasure  that  never  fails. 

On  my  last  visit  to  the  old  brook,  I  set  myself 
upon  a  new  series  of  observations.  I  subjected 
the  muddy  water  from  the  bottom  of  its  still  pools 
to  examination  with  the  microscope,  and  found  it 
teeming  with  life.  Time  and  space  would  fail  me 
to  describe  the  various  forms  that  came  to  view. 
Some  of  them  appeared  truly  formidable,  so  that  I 
could  easily  forgive  the  sudden  exclamation  of 
al  irm  that  escaped  from  the  lips  of  some  of  my 
fair  friends  before  they  had  time  to  consider  that 
they  were  looking  at  mere  mites,  the  like  of  which 
they  might  swallow,  with  decided  relish,  in  the 
next  goblet  of  water  from  the  cool  spring,  simply 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  such 
inhabitants  in  their  favorite  beverage.  Some  of 
the  sediment  from  the  bed  of  the  old  brook  I  pre- 
served in  a  bottle  and  brought  to  my  Rhode  Island 
home.  This  I  have  since  examined,  and  have 
found  that  it  contains  more  than  a  dozen  varieties 
of  microscopic  shell-fish.  Many  of  them  are  ex- 
quisitely beautiful.  Some  have  the  form  of  an  In- 
dian's birch  canoe,  but  inflnitely  more  gracefuL 
Many  of  them  are  covered  with  flutings  of  almost 
inconceivable  delicacy,  surpassing  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  parlor  ornaments.  All  these  shells  sie 
composed  of  silex,  and  hence  are  indestructible  in 
acids.  But  here  roust  end  my  "  indigested  "  story 
of  the  brook.  i.  p.  C. 


The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  New  Bedford  has  just  come  to  our  ta- 
ble. It  evinces  rare  ability  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor, as  well  as  a  real  and  living  interest  in  the 
great  cause  of  public  instruction  in  that  goodly 
city.  He  boldly  states  the  truth  without  fear  of 
offence  to  any  sect  or  class  of  people.  We  would 
like  to  make  extracts,  but  space  forbids  in  the 
present  number. 
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fKati)ematitjS. 


the  formula 


CoMMUinoAnoNS  for  thi»  Department,  if  relation  to 
the  higher  branches,  ehould  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale  ',  otherwise  to  K.  W.  DbMukn»  ProTidence. 


that  none  of  the  surface  is  risible,  which  is  alto 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
It  is  an  interesting  problem  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  Earth's  surface  is  visible  from  any 
given  height,  and  one  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the 
comprehension  of  any  of  our  mathematical  read- 
ers. 

Let  DHOE  be  a  great 
section  of  the  sphere,  and 
V  a  position  of  the  eye 
in  the  same  plane.  Draw 
tangents  VD,  VO,  and 
VDO  is  a  section  of  what 
is  called  the  visucU  cone. 
DO  represents  the  circle 
of  contact,  and  is  the 
boundary  between  the 
risible  and  the  inrisible 
portions  of  the  surface. 

Put  radius  CO=r,  and 
the  distance  of  the  eye 
from  the  centre  C V  =  x. 
We  shall  first  show  that  the  risible  sono  DEO  is 
to  the  invisible  zone  DHO  as  x —  r  ;  r-|-  r. 

f< 
By  similar  triangles  GOV,  CFO,  xlr:  IK  —  =CF. 


£F  =3  r-—  •— .    The  area  of  a  sone  equals  its  height 

X 

nnltiplied  by  the  circumference  of  the  great  cir- 
cle ;  therefore  in  comparing  two  sones  in  the  same 
■phere,  the  latter  factor,  being  common,  may  be 
rejected;  and  hence  the  areas  of  two  sones  in  the 
tame  sphere  are  to  each  other  as  their  altitudes, 
that  is, 

lone  DEO :  zone  DHO : :  EF :  FH  : : 


X 

p  —  r 


r-f  —  ::  «— r  :  «+r; 


henee  >^— -  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  risible  to 

the  inrisible  sone ;  but  it  can  nerer  become  a  ra- 
tio of  equality,  which  is  evident  both  from  the 
form  of  the  expression  and  the  nature  of  the  case. 
For  greater  courenience,  we  will  change  this 
formula  into  another,  which  shall  express  what 
part  of  the  whole  surface  is  risible,  thus :  add  the 
two  terms  of  the  ratio  for  a  denominator,  and  re- 
tain the  numerator ;  but  if  we  wish  to  express  the 
ratio  of  the  inrisible  part  to  the  whole  surface, 
take  the  denominator  for  a  new  numerator,  thus : 


2x 


becomes  — ,  whioh  indicates 
2r 


true,  since 

tne  ey< 

;  IS  in  tbe  sui 

'lace 

• 

If  af  =  2r, 

X — r 
2x 

r        1 
.  =3  —  =  -  the  surface  risible. 
4r       4 

"  «  =  8r, 

«« 

2r       1 
"  6r""3 

<*                    M 

"  a:  =s  4r, 

<« 

8r       3 

it                   it 

"  «  ss  6r, 

it 

4r       2 

tt                   « 

"  ar  =«  6r, 

«« 

5r       5 
""l2r''l2 

If                    11 

"  a?  =  7r, 

it 

6r       3 
"*  14^""7 

it                    tt 

And  so  it  w 

ould  go  on  increasing 

as  the  distance 

increases,  and  approaching  one-half,    but  nerer 
equaling  it. 

But  X  may,  of  course,  be  any  number,  whole  er 
fractional,  and  of  any  unit  of  measure,  r  being  of 
the  same  denomination.  When  we  riew  a  hearen- 
ly  body,  as  the  Sun  or  Moon,  we  nerer  see  quite 


half  the  surface. 


«  — r 
This  formula,  ,  will  ena- 

2x 


2x 


'  of  the  whole  is  the  risible  zone,  and  - 


of  the  whole  \a  the  inrisible  zone. 

4 


2x 
If«sslradiusy 


ble  us  to  compute  what  fractional  part  is  risible, 
knowing  the  diameter  and  distance  of  the  body. 
The  distance  of  a  hearenly  body  is  estimated  from 
the  centre  of  the  Earth  to  the  center  of  the  body. 
We  will  add  the  following  examples : 
(1.)  The  Sun's  center  is  about  215  of  his  own 
radii  from  the  Earth ;  here,  then,  it  xss  215,  (and 

X  — r      214 

,.  s- 1 ) s  — = .49767  -f,  which  is  the  frao- 

2x         430 

tional  part  of  his  surface  risible. 

(2.)    The  Moon's  center  is  about  221  of  her  own 
radii  from  the  Earth ;  therefore,  putting  x  =  221, 

X  — r       220 

=  —  s  .49774,  which  is  the  fractional  part 

2x  442 
of  her  surface  risible. 

(3.)    The  Earth  is  about  60  of  its  own  radii  from 

«— r      59 

the  Moon  ;  therefore,  putting  x  s  60, =  — 

20        190 

=  .49  + ;  hence  the  lunarians  see  only  about  for' 
ty-nine-hundredthi  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

No  account  is  token  in  this  article  of  the  oblate- 
ness  of  the  Earth,  etc. 

The  formula  for  computing  the  area  of  the  risi- 
ble zone  is  easily  deducible  from  the  abore,  thus : 
X  — r 

Zemes X* 

2sc 
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Com MomoATioirs  for  this  Department  shoitld  be  ad< 
dressed  to  Hbhrt  Clark,  Ptwtaeket,  B.  1. 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
The  8tad]r  of  WordB. 

IN  TWO  PABTS.— PABT  THB  8B0OND. 

[The  sign  =  signifiet  equals,  and  hat  nearly  the 
•ame  signification  as  in  mathematics.] 

I  closed  the  first  part  of  this  article  in  the  June 
number  by  remarking  that  the  reader  might  not 
only  discover  a  change  in  thts  meaning  of  the  word 
[solemn]  between  Chaucer's  or  Sbakspeare's  and 
the  present  time,  but  might  detect  likewise  a  great 
change  in  the  quality  of  our  language  during  the 
three  centuries  from  Chaucer  to  Shakspeare.  If 
he  has  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  that  number  he  may 
connect  the  two  sets  of  quotations. 

From  Shakspeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  I.  5. 
**  What !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  eover'd  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  eeom  at  our  aotemmitif  f 


Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 
A  villain,  that  has  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  Boom  at  our  toUnimUif  this  night.*' 

This  conversation  also  occurred  at  a  wedding. 
The  next  sentence  is  spoken  on  a  like  occasion, 
whose  issue  was  most  tragical : 

**  Uneomfortable  time  {  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder  our  »olem%Uy,** 

From  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  I.  1. 

**  Four  days  will  quiekly  steep  themselves  in  nights  ; 
Four  nights  will  quiekly  dream  away  the  time  ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
Now  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  8i,lemfUtiet.'* 

IV.  1. 

«  Now  thou  and  I  are  in  new  amity  ; 
And  will  to-moRow  midnight  toAefmUy 
Danee  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triun())hantly.** 

Other  passages  incorporating  the  word  indicate 
a  common  use  of  it  when  desciibing  the  revels  of 
a  bridal  company.  When  and  where  the  word  be- 
came expressive  of  gloom,  does  not  at  present  ap- 
pear, nor  what  is  the  reason  of  the  change  in  its 
application.  For  we  speak  of  a  mourn  ftil  event  as 
solemn,  deep,  affecting  music  as  solemn,  a  funeral 
as  solemnised,  a  wedding  seldom,  unless  we  cpeak 
of  the  marriage  ceremony.  As  far  as  Shakspeare, 
it  retained  most  of  its  ancient  meaning ;  now  it 
has  entirely  lost  it  and  has  taken  on  one  far  differ- 
ent. 

Somewhat  similar  in  its  history  is  the  word  wel- 
Am,  seen  in  this  last  quotation  from  the  older  poet ; 
differing,  however,  in  the  fact  that  welkin  has  gone 


entirely  out  of  use  in  the  most  reoent  times.  I 
give  some  copious  citations  of  this  word  from  Shak* 
speare,  in  which  various  and  somewhat  pleasing 
applications  of  it  shall  appear.  The  welkin  is  the 
blue  celestial  arch  above  us.  Here  is  a  parage 
from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  : 

(I.)       "  Thou  seeet,  these  lovers  seek  a  plaee  to  flffht : 
Hie,  therefore,  Bobin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  w^khk  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron.** 

The  next  is  from  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and 
the  third  from  Winter's  Talc : 

(S.)  «  Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  wiU  mr 
Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thoo  hunt  t 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  wetkk^  answer  than. 
And  feteh  shrill  echoes  from  the  hoUow  earth." 

(8.)  ....    «  Come,  sir  page. 

Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye.** 

The  reader  will  notice  the  differing  applicativiu 
of  the  word.  In  the  first  extract  the  sky  is  repr^ 
sented  as  glittering  with  stars,  and  covered  with 
a  curtain  of  vapor ;  in  the  second  as  a  vast  ec^ia- 
ing  dome,  reflecting  the  sounds  accompanying  the 
sport  of  a  hunter ;  in  the  third,  allusion  is  made 
to  the  blue  hue  of  the  sky,  and  a  similarity  U  in* 
dicated  perhaps  between  the  arch  of  heaven  and 
the  curve  bounding  the  clear  eye  of  a  boy.  In 
each  case,  a  pleasing  and  vivid  picture  is  present- 
ed to  the  mind.  Losing  the  word,  we  have  lost  all 
its  associations  therewith. 

Returning  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  I  close  this 
article,  already  perhaps  too  long  to  suit  the  pi- 
tience  of  my  reader,  by  a  remark  which  I  judge 
to  be  worthy  his  attention.  I  think  the  study  of 
Chaucer  has  led  me  to  a  discovery  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  [abomination].  Singularly 
enough,  all  the  ultimate  change  this  word  met  be- 
tween the  fourteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries 
is  the  elision  of  the  [h],  and  as  it  happen  Hp  tbii 
single  letter  is  the  key  to  the  ancient,  and,  eonsf- 
quently,  the  primary  meaning  of  [abomination]. 
Let  us  examine  it.  I  discover  the  word  first  in  the 
**Manof  Lawes"  Prologue.  There  it  is  apellf d 
a-b-h-o-m-ination,  and  has  the  same  spelling  in 
several  places  besides,  in  the  Persones  Tale,  so 
that  it  is  not  probably  a  typographical  error.  Now 
dividing  it  according  to  the  simplest  method,  we 
lay  aside  the  a6,  the 'suffix  Hon,  and  we  ha  vt  left 
homina,  evidently  from  Aomo,  Latin  s=  man.  Ep- 
storing,  ab  =s  away  from,  opposite  to,  repugnant  t^t 
in  its  strongest  sense,  homo  =  man«  turn  =  the  state 
of  being ;  —  in  full,  the  state  of  being  opposed  to, 
away  from  or  repugnant  to  —-man.  Or  as  a  noun, 
the  word  implies  something  which  is  offensive  to 
the  spirit  of  a  man.  Thus  the  radical  sense  of  th« 
word  is  discovered.  An  abomination  is  in  ikh 
sense  truly,  an  ab-homina'tion  ;  not  an  ab-umen-^ 
nation — an  unfortunate  omen — as  the  dictiona- 
ries feebly  describe  it. 
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If  the  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  is 
now  possessed  of  increased  enthusiasm  in  favor  of 
the  study  of  our  noble  language,  the  design  of  this 
essay  has  been  accomplished. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
Bad  Grammar. 

It  must  puzzle  a  foreigner  to  find  our  use  of  the 
pronoun  so  inconsistent  with  grammatical  rules, 
[Thou]  is  almost  invariably  named  in  grammar  as 
the  pronoun  Tor  the  second  person  singular ;  while 
usage  always  inclines  to  [you].  Tou  hve,  not  thou 
kn>§at,  is  the  common  phrase.  And  so  we  fall  into 
some  serious  doubts  when  we  attempt  to  use  this 
person  and  number  of  the  pronoun  with  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  Common  people  say  you 
was;  polite  people  you  were,  when  speaking  to 
one.  Campbell  endorses  the  latter  as  being  the 
more  conformable  to  good  usage.*  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  fall  into  errors  as  grave,  while 
openly  disagreeing  with  the  practice  of  others. 
They  often  and  currently  employ  the  objective 
case  where  they  ought  to  use  the  nominative,  as, 
**  Is  thee  going  to  meeting  ?  *'  while  they  choose  a 
verb  quite  inappropriate  when  they  say  [is],  in 
that  connection. 

It  is  the  usage,  not  the  law  in  either  case,  that 
we  condemn.    The  grammar  is  correct : 
I  am.  We  are. 

Thou  art,  You  are, 

He  is,     .  They  are, 

has  been,  from  time  far  beyond  the  memory  of 
'*  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  the  time-honored  form  in 
all  English  grammars.  Every  book  that  is  writ- 
ten in  the  present  day  directly  violates  it.  What 
excuse  can  a  future  antiquarian  in  the  year  1961 
giTO  for  all  this  downright  disregard  of  grammati- 
cal  rules  ? 

^ampbell^i  PhUotophy  of  Bhetoric,  p.  183  London  Ed. 


English  :  one,  two,  three,  four,  Jive,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten, 

Oesxan  :  etn,  zwei,  drei,  vier,  funf,  seeks,  sie^ 
ben,  acht,  neun,  zehn. 

The  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  commonly  known, 
are  of  kindred  character.  The  Sutch,  English 
and  German  are  like  the  Anglo  Saxon,  their  pa- 
rent language — so  that  any  similarity  of  either 
member  of  the  two  groups  is  not  remarkable.  But 
the  fact  that  so  many  words  are  alike  in  tongues 
so  distantly  related  as  the  German  to  the  Latin,  or 
the  English  to  the  Greek,  is  quite  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  coincidence  of  Anglo  Saxon  to  Greek  is 
still  more  noticeable,  being  very  near  and  striking. 
En  and  dn,  duo  and  twd,  tria  and  threo,  hex  and 
six,  octo  and  eahta,  will  be  observed  to  be  quite 
similar  in  sound.  Such  comparisons  as  these  throw 
a  bright  light  upon  the  period  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest, and  almost  indicate  the  degree  of  power  of 
a  brief  reign  of  that  government  on  the  habits  and 
language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  England. 
We  know  that  the  Normans  succeeded  in  grafting 
the  language  of  law  with  the  dialect  of  northern 
France,  and  we  may  conjecture  this  steady  out- 
growth of  the  Latin  to  be  the  offspring  of  seed 
sown  by  the  Bomans  in  very  early  times. 


For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
A  Oolnoidenoe. 


A  resemblance  of  form  in  the  names  of  numer- 
als belonging  to  languages  not  related,  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  its  regimen 
with  languages  allied  to  the  Greek.  This  resem- 
blance is  particularly  seen  in  the  digits.  Their 
forme  are  as  follows :  * 

Gbbsk  ;    Bn,  duo,  tria,  kettore,  pente,  hex,  hep- 

TiATUX :  unum,  duo,  tria,  qttatuor,  quingue,  sex, 
sepCem,' eoto,  novem,  decern. 

Butch:  em,  ttbee,  drie,  vier,  vyf,  zes,  seven, 
acht,  megen,  tien, 

A.  8. :  dn  (pronounced  awn),  twd  (twah),  threo, 
/•oweir,fift  SUB,  seofon  (/  like  v),  eahta,  nigon,  tyn, 

^Temott's  A.  8.  Guide,  p.  33. 


We  hope  our  friends  will  pardon  us  for  any 
financial  allusions,  as  it  is  quite  unlike  ourselves, 
but  yet  we  have  consulted  the  oracles  and  from  the 
Sibyl's  responses  we  learn  that  The  Schoolmab- 
TEB  wanta  but  little  here  below,  and  wants  that 
little  now.  Where  are  those  little  bills  ?  Echo 
answers  —  those  little  bills. 


The  General  Exercise. 

Fellow  Tbachebs  !  Do  you  find  the  routine 
of  the  school-room  dull  during  these  sultry  July 
and  August  days  ?  Does  the  curriculum  become 
tedious  to  all  parties  ?  Do  you  long  to  rush  from 
the  stiffled,  pent  up  air  of  the  recitation-room  to 
the  thick  wood,  where  the  locust  peals  out  his  song 
for  these  dog  day«,  and  the  cool  moss-grown  mound 
invites  you  to  a  rural  siesta  ?  Does  the  babbling 
brook  near  your  school  window  mock  your  dull 
prison  house  as  it  laughs  on  over  its  pebbly  bed  ? 
Do  the  little  bird  singers  lull  the  young  ideas  to 
drowsiness  ?  Then  bring  all  these  outer  allure- 
ments within  the  room  in  spirit  if  not  in  reality. 
Instead  of  the  sam^r  Gbooa 'f  alphabet  or  cipher 
lesson,  talk  familallen,  of  Jtf-pBytiaJipon  these 
little  objects  witlK^  the  fii^yingenious  effort  you 
may  banish  the  dull  4>ai5otony  for  moments  of  real 
entertainment  and  positive  instruction.  Here  a 
teacher  visited  a  poW-^^,  ^lill,  and  after  returning 
home,  passed  a  pleasay ^  ^^our  with  his  pupils  in  fa- 
miliar conversation.  Jyie  give  it  below  from  the 
Maine  Teacher : 


a  powder 
I  pleasaW 
ation.  V-^ 

V 
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"  GUHPOWDBR. 

"  Teacher.  Well,  boys,  we  commence  this  week 
R  new  term  of  our  school,  and  to-day  we  will  intro- 
duce a  new  series  of  subjects  for  our  general  exer- 
cise. I  am  sorry  that  the  civil  war,  commenced 
by  our  Southern  citizens,  should  render  our  subject 
to-day  more  appropriate  than  it  would  be  at  other 
times.  But  the  information  which  we  hope  to  de- 
rive from  it  is  valuable  at  all  times.  How  many 
of  you  know  what  powder  is  ?    All  up. 

Yes,  you  have  all  seen  it  and  know  something 
about  it.    Can  any  of  you  tell  of  what  it  is  made  ? 

Boy*.  Do  n't  know  sir.  There's  charcoal  in  it. 
And  saltpeter. 

Teacher.  Anything  else?  Well,  I  must  tell 
you,  if  no  one  knows. 

James  Jones.    Is  n*t  there  some  brimstone  in  it  ? 

Teacher,  Very  well,  we  generally  call  it  sulphur 
now.  Do  you  know  the  proportions  of  each  ?  I 
think  I  must  give  you  some  statements  about  the 
powder  making  to-day,  and  question  you  to-mor- 
row upon  what  I  tell  you  now.  Different  kinds  cf 
gunpowder  vary  slightly  in  the  proportions  of  the 
substances  which  compose  it.  One  pound  of  sul- 
phur, one  pound  of  charcoal  and  eight  pounds  of 
niter  or  saltpeter,  will  make  ten  pounds  of  powder ; 
but  these  proportions  are  not  exact. 

Boys.    Why  can  wc  not  know  exactly  ? 

Teacher.  The  books  do  not  agree,  and  the  pow- 
der makers  do  not  like  to  tell  us.  They  have  a 
little  freemasonry  about  their  business. 

John.    Are  there  any  powder  mills  in  Maine  ? 

Teacher,  Yes,  there  are  two ;  one  at  Buckfield 
and  one  on  the  Presumpscot  river,  in  Qorham  and 
Windham,  — •  at  a  place  called  Gambo.  The  name 
of  the  company  is  the  Oriental  Powder  Company, 
and  their  establishment  at  Oambo  it  the  most  ex- 
tensive powder  factory  in  the  United  States. 

Charles.    Did  you  ever  visit  either  of  them  ? 

Teacher.  Yes,  I  was  at  Oambo  not  long  since 
and  went  through  the  mills  to  see  how  the  powder 
is  made. 

John,  I  should  n't  dare  to  go,  for  fear  of  being 
blown  up. 

Joseph.    Did  they  ever  blow  up  ? 

Teacher.  O  yes,  I  think  as  many  as  five  or  six 
times,  killing  a  number  of  men.  They  do  not  al- 
low many  visitors,  and  those  only  when  attended 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  mills,  in  person. 

Boys,    Please  tell  us  how  it  is  made. 

Teacher.    I  will  do  it  as  briefly  as  I  can.    Will 

you  try  to  remember  the  whole  so  as  to  tell  me  all 

about  it  to-morrow  ? .  **'i\"l  ,„ 
«         «r      -11     ^  seldom,  ui,,,  . 
Boys.    We  will.    L   ^^^.^     'lltry. 

Teach^.  The  entir&\y  ^^  "  requires  a  series 
of  nine  tnills,  one  for  eacuAi  .p  in  the  process. 

First,  is  the  coal  house,  in%rhich  the  coal  is  pre- 
pared from  wood,  generally  poplar,  in  iron  fur- 
naces, heated  by  fire  extepially  applied.  The 
wood  is  thus  chared  withoutnieing  consumed. 

The  second  is  the  refining  ndll,  where  the  salt- 


peter, which  is  quite  impure  in  its  imported  state, 
is  refined  or  made  very  nice,  white  and  pure  by 
certain  chemical  processes,  which  you  could  not 
understand  if  explained. 

The  third  mill  is  where  the  coal  is  pulverised,  or 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  dust,  and  mixed  with  the 
saltpeter. 

The  fourth  is  the  mixing  mill,  where  the  sulphur 
is  added  tq  thn  other  ingredients,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  mixing  is  done  by  placing 
enough  of  the  material  to  make  one  hundred  kegs 
of  powder  in  a  trough  or  bed  about  three  feet  wide 
and  eight  inches  high,  made  in  a  circular  form  and 
extending  around  the  room.  Four  huge  wheels, 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  thick, 
weighing  from  five  to  seven  tons  each,  follow  each 
other  around  this  bed,  grinding  and  crushing  the 
mixture.  Little  harrows  and  scrapers  follow  the 
wheels  to  keep  the  mixture  stirred  up.  A  certain 
amount  of  water  is  put  in  with  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  rolling  is  continued  until  the  whole  is 
dry. 

James.  What  are  the  wheels  made  of,  that  they 
should  be  so  heavy  ? 

Teacher.  Two  of  the  four  in  the  mill  which  I 
visited  are  iron,  and  two  are  granite.  The  iron 
are  regarded  safer,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
crumble.  The  bed  is  made  of  wood,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  striking  fire,  by  the  iron  rolling 
upon  it. 

The  fifth  is  the  press-room.  Here  the  mixture 
from  the  last  mill,  where  it  is  first  called  powder, 
is  pressed  into  thin  cakes.  A  copper  plate  is  laid 
down,  then  a  piece  of  canvas  is  laid  upon  it,  tken 
a  layer  of  powder.  Then  again  copper,  canvM, 
and  powder,  until  a  tall  stack  of  layers  is  made, 
something  like  a  cheese  in  the  old  fashioned  cider 
mills.  Then  a  press  is  applied,  either  a  screw 
press  or  a  hydraulic  press,  which  yoit  will  lean 
about  one  of  these  days  in  Natural  Philosophy. 
These  cakes  are  very  hard  and  are  broken  up  in 
the  next  mill,  the  sixth  in  number,  called  the  rant- 
ing or  granulating  mill.  After  being  ground  it  is 
bolted,  by  passing  through  a  series  of  seivea  which 
separate  it  into  grains  of  seven  or  eight  sizes,  from 
the  fine  sporting  powder  up  to  the  size  proper  for 
cannon  cartridges,  the  grains  of  which  are  as  large 
as  small  peas. 

The  seventh  is  the  glazing  mill.  Yoa  know  that 
each  grain  of  powder  looks  very  smooth  and  shin- 
ing. It  is  polished  or  glazed  by  being  put  into 
large  copper  cylinders,  which  are  made  to  revoWt 
very  rapidly,  thus  smoothing  the  powder  hy  fric- 
tion against  their  sides.  When  the  powder  is  in- 
tended to  be  carried  a  long  distance  by  sea,  a  tittle 
plumbago  or  black  lead  is  put  in  the  cylindetm  to 
give  the  surface  of  the  powder  a  higher  polish. 

The  eighth  mill  is  to  dry  the  powder.  This  is 
done  in  cylinders  heated  by  steam  pipes  whidi  ptss 
through  them.  It  is  then  ready  to  pack  in  cisks, 
which  is  done  in  the  ninth  mill.     Th^  powder  is 
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now  ready  for  the  market.  At  our  next  exercise, 
perhaps  I  will  resume  the  subject  and  tell  you  fur- 
ther about  it. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  you  are  indebted  through 
me,  to  Messrs.  Buxton  &  Olds,  officers  of  the  Ori- 
ental Company,  for  the  explanations  which  I  have 
given  you  about  the  process  of  making  the  powder. 
These  gentlemen  were  very  accommodating  and 
'polite  to  me,  partly,  I  suppose,  for  your  sakes." 


Wb  take  pleasure,  as  editors  of  The  School- 
XA8TBB,  in  placing  before  our  readers  a  new  en- 
terprise,* which,  as  it  is  projected  and  carried  for- 
ward by  a  lady  of  acknowledged  talent  and  worth, 
and  as  its  subject  is  one  of  vital  interest  to  all, 
should  claim  our  sympathy  and  hearty  cooperation. 

"  We  wished  to  have  the  first  number  of  the 
Saniiarium  judged  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not 
criticised  as  tooman*s  work,  and  are  abundantly 
satisfied  with  the  experiment.  Commendations 
are  constantly  coming  to  us,  addressed  to  *Mr. 
C.  M.  RoUins,*  or  'C.  M.  Rollins,  Esq.*  We 
issue  our  second  number  under  our  full  name  be- 
cause we  need  the  pecuniary  benefits  resulting 
from  such  a  course. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  of  *  woman's  wrongs,' 
because  we  do  not  know  of  them  by  experience. 
We  might  say  much  of  *  woman's  rights,'  because 
we  have  always  enjoyed  them.  In  our  short,  hap- 
py married  life  we  had  all  of  earth's  blessings  we 
could  ask.  In  our  seven  years  of  widowhood,  our 
services,  as  teacher  of  Sanitary  Science,  have  been 
most  amply  remunerated,  and  we  have  often  felt 
that  our  classes  were  larger  and  our  pay  greater 
than  if  we  had  been  ranked  among  our  brothers, 
the  *  lords  of  creation.'  The  ready  justice  of  our 
patrons  has  ever  rendered  it  unnecessary  even  to 
present  our  bills  for  instruction.  In  publishing 
onr  paper  we  look  for  the  same  pleasant  results. 
We  have  not  met  them  while  remaining  incognito^ 
and  therefore  emerge  from  our  hiding-place,  and 
appeal  to  our  ftiendaf  to  the  friends  of  Sanitary 
reform  everywhere,  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise,  and 
we  will  pledge  onr  best  efforts  to  make  our  journal 
worth  the  price  of  subscription. 

*•  We  intend  hereafter  making  the  most  effective 
Sanitary  reffuiatioru  for  maintaining  the  heaUh  of 
the  army  one  of  the  principal  subjects  for  discus- 
sion in  this  journal,  and  will  give  valuable  premi- 
ums for  the  best  articles  that  shall  be  furnished  us ; 
and  will  also  doable  every  dollar  sent  us  for  fur- 
nishing the  paper  Aree  to  the  military.  In  what 
better  way  can  we  manifest  our  gratitude  for  their 
serrices,  than  by  due.efforts  to  promote  their  mor- 
al, mental  and  physical  health. 

In  the  next  numbed  we  shall  commence  publish' 
-...—.  -^' '*'•'' 

*Tbb  fiAHiTABinsf . '  A  Journal  of  Moral,  Mental  and 
Physical  Colton.  Edited  and  pablished  monthly  at  8S3 
Shawsnt  Avenue,  by  Caroline  M.  BoUins.  Vol.  I.  No.  S. 
Texas  X  $1  per  year }  Ibur  copies,  $3;  eight  copies,  |5j 
twelve  copies,  $6. 


ing  a  course  of  new  gymnastics,  with  copious  illus- 
trations ;  admirably  adapted  to  promote  vigorous 
health  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  military.  If  any  feel  interested  in  this 
paper  who  are  too  poor  to  subscribe,  let  them  in- 
duce some  friend  to  subscribe,  and  they  shall  be 
furnished  freely.  We  will  also  give  *  Dr.  Lewis' 
New  Gymnast,'  (price  |^1,)  or  a  gilt  edged  copy  of 
the  *  Linden  Harp,"  to  every  subscriber  who  will 
send  us  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber. 

"  We  purpose  having  the  Kindergarten  depart- 
ment handsomely  illustrated.  Every  child  who 
prizes  this  part  of  our  paper,  and  will  get  us  one  sub- 
scriber, shall  have  an  extra  gilt  copy  of  the  Linden 
Harp,  We  have  great  faith  in  the  dear  children, 
and  are  sure  they  will  work  for  us.  We  wish  that 
the  many  thousands  who  play  and  sing  the  songs 
in  our  Harp  might  form  a  *  Try  Army,*  to  sustain 
the  Sanitarian,  What  say  our  would-be  soldiers  ? 
Who  will  be  first  to  enlist  and  act  as  captain  in  the 
army  ? 

Some  friends  in  the  country  have  sent  us  their 
names  without  the  money.  We  decline  recording 
them  on  our  list,  as,  with  us,  justice  precedes  gen- 
erosity. We  always  pay  our  bills  in  advance,  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  credit  to  others.  One  dol- 
lar's worth  of  your  friendship  will  aid  us  to  place 
the  Sanitarium  on  such  a  permanent  basis,  that, 
instead  of  supporting  it,  as  we  are  now  obliged  to 
do,  it  shall,  in  the  future,  help  to  support  us  and 
our  cause.  Address  Mrs.  C.  M.  Rollins,  Box  74, 
Boston,  Mass." 


A  Good  Family  ScH00L.^We  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  friends  to  the  family  echool  of 
Rev.  Geo.  A«  Willard,  at  Old  Warwick. 

Mr.  Willard  is  a  kind,  faithful,  decided,  ener- 
getic Christian  man,  of  large  experience  as  a 
teacher,  always  successful ;  and  his  Family  School 
for  Boyt  has  for  many  years  shown  the  apprecia- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  held  by  our  Rhode  Is- 
land people.  This  school  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  Narraganset  Bay,  ten  miles  from  Provi- 
dence, in  a  very  healthy  location,  away  from  all 
places  of  public  resort  which  would  endanger  the 
morals  of  scholars.  The  advanUges  of  a  family 
school  are  apparent  to  every  one,  and  we  know  of 
no  school  of  this  description  to  which  we  would 
sooner  send  boys  to  acquire  a  eound,  thorottgh 
Christian  education  than  to  this.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  limited  to  twelve.  The  next  term  will 
commence  September  12. 


A  Nbw  Primabt  Gbogbapht.— Wa  are  inform- 
ed that  Prof.  Allen,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  has 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  a  primary  geography 
which  promises  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  those 
now  in  use.  We  think  there  is  yet  room  for  im- 
provement in  books  for  the  little  ones,  and  in 
their  behalf  we  say  to  Prof.  Allen,  Let  ns  wo  your 
new  geography  soon. 
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BA.TTLB8  OF  THE    ITnITED    StATBS    BT    SeA    AND 

Land.    By  Henry  B.  DawBon,  member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  &c.    Illustrated 
with  splendid  steel  engravings  from  entirely  new 
and  original  designs,  by  Chappell.    New  York 
Johnson,  fry  &  Co.,  27  Beekman  street.    Copy- 
right work.    Sold  only  to  subscribers. 
We  have  subscribed  for  this  work,  as  well  as 
many  of  our  friends,  and  we  deem  it  worthy  of  the 
enterprise  to  say,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  be- 
fore so  fully  supplied  the  want  of  such  a  history, 
The  text  has  been  carefully  compiled  from  docu- 
ments at  Washington,  and  has  been  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Everett,  and  others,  as  thus  far  reliable,  in 
the  ftiUest  sense  of  the  term.     It  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  Revolutionary,  Indian,  1812,  and 
Mexican  wars.     The  illustrations  and  embellish- 
ments will  all  be  of  the  highest  order,  designed  by 
Alonzo  Chappell,  whose  services  have  been  exclu- 
sively engaged  for  this  work,  and  will  consist  of 
battle  scenes  by  sea  and  land,  with  full-length  por- 
traits of  illustrious  military  and  naval  heroes.    The 
cost  of  the  designs  and  engravings  alone,  will  ex- 
ceed fifteen  thousand  dollars.     This  work  will  be 
published  in  semi-men  thly  parts  at  twenty -five 
cents  each.    It  is  intended  to  complete  the  work 
in  about  thirty-six  parts,  but  should  it  exceed  fox^ 
ty,  all  over  that  number  (forty)  the  publishers 
guarantee  to  subscribers  gratis.    A  branch  house 
may  be  found  at  22  Broomfield  street,  Boston. 

Teachers,  give  Mr.  Taylor,  the  agent,  a  warm 
reception,  when  he  calls,  and  subscribe,  or  you 
may  live  to  repent  it. 


The  North  Axehicak  Bbyibw.  —  No.  CXCII. 

July,  1861.     Boston :    Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  & 

Co.,  117  Washington  street. 

The  July  number  of  this  able  quarterly  comes 
freighted  with  solid,  timely  and  readable  articles. 

•*1.  The  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States;"  a 
well -written  leader. 

<*  II.  Mrs.  Jane  Turell ;  "  a  glance  into  the  re- 
cords of  colonial  days. 

*<III.  The  Venerable  Bede;"  rather  loosely 
written,  but  readable. 

*•  IV.  Bowyer's  Law  Dictionary  and  Institutes." 

*'  V.  Life  of  Major  Andre ; "  timely  and  inter- 
esting, kindly  written. 

"  VI.  French  Critics  and  Criticism." 

"VII.  Burial;"  an  elaborate,  extensive  and 
memorable  article. 

"VIII.  The  Attic  Bee." 

"  IX.  Francis  Bacon ; "  severely  critical. 

"X.  Michigan." 

**  XI.  New  Books  on  Medicine ;  "  discriminative 
and  energetically  written. 

«  XII.  The  Bight  of  Secession." 

**  XIII.  Hugh  LaUmer." 

"  XIV.  Critical  Notices."  "  New  Publications 
Eeceived*'*  = 


Primakt  Object  Lessons  for  a  Graduated 
Course  of  Dbtelopment.  A  Manual  for 
Teachers  and  Parents,  with  lessons  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  faculties  of  children.  By 
N.  A.  Calkins.  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers. 
New  York. 

We  have  perused  this  volume  with  great  care 
and  satisfaction.  It  meets  fully  the  demand  that 
is  now  being  made  for  guides  to  teaeken  in  properly 
directing  the  minds  of  children.  There  has  been 
much  written  on  the  subject  and  many  attempts  at 
systematizing,  but  we  have  not  seen  anything  so  well 
adapted  to  suggest  to  teachers  k  practical  plan  and 
course  of  training  for  our  schools  as  the  work  be- 
fore us.  The  author  is  a  practical  teacher  and  has 
spent  many  years  in  studying  the  natural  process 
of  education,  and  no  one  is  better  prepared  to 
point  out  to  his  fellow  teachers  the  order  and  pro- 
cess by  which  children  gain  knowledge,  and  the 
steps  to  be  taken  in  developing  the  faculties. 

Teachers  of  primary  schools,  if  you  desire  to  ae^ 
complish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  those 
entrusted  to  your  care,  study  earefuUy  and  practice 
thoroughly  the  suggestions  and  plans  presented  in 
this  volume. 


Thb  New  American  CTCLOPiEDiA.     VoL  XII. 

Mozambique — Parr. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  laid  the  Ame- 
ican  people  under  great  obligation  to  them  fbr 
this  excellent  work;  and  Messrs.'  Ripley  and 
Dana,  the  editors,  have  secured  lasting  distinction 
for  the  eminent  skill  and  ability  displayed  in  its 
arrangement,  completeness  and  accuracy.  Each 
subsequent  volume  not  only  increases  the  work  in 
value  but  displays  more  fully  the  ability  employed 
in  its  construction.  As  before,  we  most  heartily 
commend  it  to  all  school  libraries  and  teachers. 
No  real,  earnest,  industrious,  thinking  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  It  will  be  completed  in 
four  more  volumes,  forming  probably  the  mostval- 
uable  library  of  sixteen  volumes  in  the  world. 

Subscriptions  received  at  Sidney  S.  Bider's  book- 
store, 17  Westminster  street.  k. 


The  Fifth  Reader  of  the  School  axd  Famtlt 
Series.  By  Marcius  Wilson.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  no  more  attractive 
reading  book  has  ever  been  written  for  our  schools. 
In  addition  to  a  sufficient  variety  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  readina,  it  contains  a  vast  fhnd 
of  knowledge  on  natural  science  which  will  never 
be  gained  by  the  majority  of  our  youth  in  any  oth* 
er  way.  The  entire  series  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  Parsons.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part 
in  a  style  not  to  be  out-done. 

Annie  of  the  Vale.  A  Song  and  Chorus. 
Words  by  George  P.  Morris,  Esq.  Music  by  J. 
R.  Thomas,  author  of  "Cottage  by  the  Sea," 
and  «•  Down  by  the  River  Side."  New  York : 
Firth,  Pond  &  Co.,  publishers,  647  Broadway. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  song  with  a  fine  chorus.    Wtt 

have  too  few  choruses  for  a  quartette,  adapted  tB 

drawing-room  entertainments.     This  is  «  dloi)B9 

addition  to  our  musical  fund. 


^t^ 


t\afi\muUx, 


sei^te:m:beii^  isei. 


voIj.  vn. 

For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Perfect  Teaoher. 

What  are  some  of  the  qualities  that  contri- 
bute to  term  the  perfect  teacher }  I  shall  in- 
stance, without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  as 
first  and  foremost  of  these,  moral  qualities,  as 
standing  far  above  any  merely  intellectual  at- 
tainment or  social  accomplishment.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  low  standard  of  outward  mo- 
rality that  puts  the  tender  touch  of  policy  upon 
some  of  the  so-called  social  virtues,  but  that 
moral  nature  which  takes  hold  of  and  assimi- 
lates truth  unto  itself  because  it  is  truth,  —  that 
has  an  abiding  sense  of  responsibility,  not  only 
to  the  child,  to  the  parent,  to  man,  but  to  the 
Creator  and  the  Judge ;  —  that  estimates  the  ral- 
iie  of  the  charge  committed  to  it,  not  in  the 
feeble  twilight  of  time,  but  in  the  awful  blaze 
of  eternity ;  —  that  not  only  trains  a  being  for 
earth,  but  a  soul  for  heaven. 

Moral  qualities  such  as  these  —  springing  out 
of  a  warm  heart  and  generous  affections  —  be- 
get an  enthusiasm  and  a  desure  that  have  for 
their  object  the  pupil*s  highest  possible  good 
and  improvement.  They  also  furnish  a  sustain- 
ing power  which  the  teacher  so  much  needs  in 
the  arduous  and  thankless  round  of  his  pro- 
fession. They  enable  him  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
They  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  age  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  fervor  of  youth.  Such  moral  qualities 
are  a  vestal  fire,  kept  alive  by  Him  who  has 
promised  to  be  with  us  even  unto  the  end.  Such 
qualities  never  tire  while  they  have  a  seed  to 
sow  or  a  ray  of  light  to  direct.  Unlike  ambi- 
tion, they  care  not  for  yuu  or  yours,  the  con- 
ecionsneos  of  doing  good  is  all  the  reward  they 
Such  qualities  are  contagious,  they  are 


imparted  to  the  pupils,  they  are  helps  to  in- 
struction, they  are  aids  to  discipline,  they  in- 
crease by  what  they  impart,  and  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  them  are  kindness  of  disposition  and 
gentleness  of  manner,  both  in  the  teacher  and 
the  taught.  Where  these  abound,  sternness  is 
rather  an  accident  than  a  habit.  They  help  the 
teacher  to  distinguish  between  what  is  childish 
and  what  is  vicious ;  and  this  power  I  must 
place  high  among  the  essential  qualifications  of 
an  accomplished  teacher.  It  has  largely  to  do 
with  common  sense,  «  a  sagacity  which  pene- 
trates the  peculiar  disposition  and  genius  of  the 
pupil  and  the  skill  which  happily  adapts  to  it  a 
corresponding  course  of  government  and  in- 
struction." 

No  amount  of  mere  intellectual  attainment 
can  compensate  for  a  want  of  this  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  this  discernment  when 
directed  by  the  precepts  not  only  of  mental  but 
of  moral  philosophy.  In  matters  of  discipline 
it  will  do  much  to  engender  that  love  which 
casteth  out  fiBar.  The  pupil  will  note  the  instinc- 
tive desire  of  the  teacher  for  his  highest  go  3d, 
and  obstinate  and  sulky  and  vicious  indeed 
must  be  the  disposition  of  that  child,  with  such 
an  example  before  him,  if  he  does  not  early 
learn  to  obey  rather  from  choice  than  from  au- 
thority. A  teacher  endowed  with  this  sagacity 
to  discover  and  this  disposition  to  foster  merits 
will  not  estimate  his  pupils  by  what  they  are, 
but  by  what  they  may  become.  As  the  skillful 
eye  of  the  lapidary  judges  of  the  diamond,  not 
by  its  roughness  in  the  quarry,  but  by  its  capa- 
bilities of  polish  under  the  hand  of  the  artisan* 
80  the  discernment  of  the  teacher  wiU  discover 
beneath  the  forbidding  exterior  of  a  selfish  or 
obstinate  temper  those  traits  of  character  which 
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need  but  a  skillful  training  and  the  blessing  of 
HeaTen  to  make  their  possessor  a  yirtuous  and 
ft  XLMiol  man;  he  feels  what  a  responsibility 
rests  upon  him  in  freeing  this  compound  from 
the  alloy,  in  separating  the  silver  from  the  dross, 
aad  making  it  fit  for  the  great  refiner's -use. 
«  It  ia  related  of  the  celebrated  Br.  Busby,  that 
he  early  espied  the  genius  of  South  lurking 
imder  idleness  and  obstinacy.  *  I  see,'  said  he, 
great  talents  in  that  sulky  boy,  and  I  shall  en- 
dearor  to  bring  them  out.' "  It  is  a  common 
observation  of  skillfal  teachers,  that  they  have 
almost  always  found  superior  mental  endow- 
ment overshadowed  by  some  moral  enormity, 
or  disturbed  by  some  physical  defect ;  and  it  is 
the  part  of  a  skillful  teacher  to  remove  that  ra- 
pacity which  shuts  out  the  light  and  to  strength- 
en that  casket  too  frail  for  its  gem  I  **  How 
often  has  early  genius  been  withered  and  blight- 
ed by  the  moral  stupidity  of  the  master,  which 
would  have  flourished  and  blossomed  sweetly 
in  the  atmosphere  of  gentleness  and  love  !  and 
how  many  a  youth  of  noblest  promise  has  sunk 
prematurely  into  the  grave,  consumed  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  own  int^ectual  fizes,  for  want  of 
that  physical  culture  which  would  have  expand- 
ed his  cheat,  invigorated  his  limbs,  and  sent 
more  swiftly  through  his  life  the  languid  cur- 
rent of  life." 

It  is  a  very  miserable  and  degrading  concep- 
tion of  the  teacher's  office  to  regard  as  ita  chief 
design  and  business  to  instruct  the  young  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  reading,  writing  and 
ciphering ;  that  forsooth  they  may  stand  a  grade 
higher  in  social  potation  than  their  less  fortu- 
nate fellows  ;  that  they  may  pass  through  life  a 
little  more  respectably ;  that  they  may  make 
money  with  a  little  greater  facility ;  that  they 
may  hold  a  better  hand  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  political  chicanery.  No !  the  teacher's  office 
zisea  as  far  above  this  as  tiie  mind  is  more  val- 
uable than  matter. 

He  who  possesses  the  moral  qitalitiea  that  fit 
him  for  this  high  vocation  deserves  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  honors  and  esteem  of  those 
whom  the  world  calls  great.  The  teacher's 
work  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  other  work. 
The  cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  skillful  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  the  dispenser  of  medicine  and  the 
expounder  of  law,  aye,  he  whose  office  it  is  to 
minister  in  holy  things,  all  owe  most  of  what 
they  are  to  the  faithful  impression  of  the  com- 
mon school.  Blot  these  out  of  New  Ei^gland, 
and  in  ons  generation  your  agriculture,  your 
meoh«nic  arts»   and  your  learned  professions 


would  be  but  the  beggarly  elements  of  a  fallen 
people.  Hence  every  faithful  teacher  maj  just- 
ly claim  a  share  in  his  pupil's  future  fame  and 
glory,  and  every  unfaithful  and  incompetent 
teacher  should  be  made  to  feel  the  burden  of  hl« 
carelessness  or  neglect  in  the  future  shame  and 
misery  of  those  from  whom  he  embezzled  the 
life  of  their  youth.  Dr.  Adam,  rector  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh^  always  claimed  a 
share  in  the  success  of  his  pupils,  and  it  n-ns  no 
doubt  his  ''judicious  mixture  of  censure  and 
praise,  supplanting  habits  of  indolence  and  in- 
attention," that  made  the  author  of  Wurerly 
the  intellectual  giant  that  he  was,  and  it  does 
not  impress  us  very  favorably  with  the  genero- 
sity of  Sir  Walter's  disposition  that  he  should 
have  indulged  his  criticism  in  exposing  the  foi^ 
bles  of  a  tnacher  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 
Referring  to  the  good  old  man,  Scott  $ay&; 
**  Br.  Adam,  to  whom  I  owed  so  much,  nevtr 
fiEiiled  to  remind  me  of  my  obligations  to  him 
when  I  had  made  some  figure  in  the  literary 
world.  As  Catholics  confide  in  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  their  saints,  so  did  the  good 
old  Doctor  plume  himself  upon  the  succeM  of 
his  scholars  in  life,  all  of  which  he  never  &iled 
to  consider  as  the  creation,  or  at  least  the  fruitSi, 
of  his  early  instruction.  He  remembered  the 
&te  of  each  boy  at  his  school  during  the  fifty 
years  he  had  superintended  it,  and  always  trac- 
ed their  success  or  misfortune  entirely  to  their 
attention  or  neglect  when  under  his  care.  His 
noisy  mansion,  which  to  others  woidd  have  been 
a  melancholy  bedlam,  was  the  pride  of  bia  heart« 
and  the  only  fatigue  he  felt  amidst  din  and  tu- 
mult, and  the  necessity  of  reading  themes,  bear- 
ing lessons  and  maintaining  some  degree  of  or* 
der  at  the  same  time,  was  relieved  by  compar- 
ing himself  to  Csesar,  who  could  dictate  to  three 
secretaries  at  once.' '  It  was  this  same  Dr.  Adam , 
whom  Scott  should  have  been  ashamed  lo  ridi- 
cule, who,  in  the  delirium  which  preceded  hia 
death,  conceived  himself  to  be  still  m  scboc^U 
and  aftCT  some  appropriate  remarks  of  approval 
and  censure,  said,  **  But  it  grows  dark  —  thb 
boys  are  dismissed,"  and  then  died. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  mental  qualificatioa 
of  the  perfect  teacher,  and  here  I  include  both 
his  natural  endowment  and  his  intellectual  cnil-' 
ture.  He  must  have  a  mind  capable  of  compre- 
hending and  holding  on  to  truth,  and  thia  la 
what  we  usually  call  a  strong  mind.  I  would 
insist  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  atrosg- 
minded  man  or  woman.  I  would  inatt  tip  en 
this  through  the  whole  range  of  eduealian  — 
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from  the  primarj  school  to  the  unirenity.  Ko 
mind  can  commonicate  truth  until  it  has  first 
xecelTed  it,  and  no  mind  can  receive  and  retain 
it  unless  it  has  capacity  and  strength.  Let  eve- 
ry teacher  of  youth  be  possessed  of  a  vigorous 
intellect  and  rapid  mental  action.  Would  you 
have  your  childrea  smarts  wide  awake,  ener- 
getic, see  to  it  that  your  teacher  is  so.  On  the 
contrary,  show  me  a  sleepy  teacher,  and  I  wiU 
furnish  you  with  a  school  of  blockheads.  I  care 
not  what  their  original  endowments  may  have 
been,  so  true  is  it,  <*  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
BchooL"  Strong  mental  action  in  the  teacher 
begets  strong  mental  action  in  the  pupil.  If  a 
teacher  expects  to  keep  his  school  awake  he 
muse  open  his  own  eyes.  Ko  teacher  can  ac- 
quire a  due  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  except  by  transfusing  into  their  minds 
the  active  qualities  of  his  own.  If  he  expects 
them  to  be  bright  he  himself  must  be  bright. 
Children  like  bright  ideas,  and  this  choice  Ibl- 
lows  them  up  to  the  verge  of  manhood,  and 
slopes  back  again  to  old  age.  Pass  a  child  a 
bright  and  a  duU  penny,  he  immediately  takes 
the  bright  one,  you  are  welcome  to  the  dull  one. 
Just  so'  with  ideas  —  the  bright  are  taken,  the 
dull  ones  never.  Give  us  teachers  of  strong 
and  active  original  powers  of  mind,  but  those 
of  feeble  understanding  never.  A  schoolmaster 
may  succeed  with  but  a  moderate  share  of  at- 
tunment,  but  not  with  a  moderate  share  of  in- 
tellect. 

But  a  teacher  should  not  only  have  the  power 
of  reeeivinff  truth,  which  we  may  call  strength, 
but  he  should  also  possess  the  power  of  impart- 
ing truth,  which  may  in  this  connection  be^saU- 
ed  perspicuity.  He  must  not  only  receive  vigor^ 
ouilyt  he  must  communicate  clearly.  These  two 
qualities  are  by  no  means  concomitant.  Many 
a  genius  would  make  but  an  indifferent  teacher, 
and  this  **  aptness  "  for  teaching  is  a  ffift  and 
not  an  acquisition*  It  is  capable  of  impiove- 
znent,  but  not  of  acquirement.  It  must  be  bom 
with  the  man,  like  his  hand  or  his  foot,  or  it 
cum  never  be  a  part  of  him« 

We  also  include  in  the  mental  qualification 
of  the  teacher  his  intellectual  culture,  f .  «.,  his 
knowledge  of  things  and  subjects,  and  here  it 
ia  perfectly  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
knowledge  must  be  aeewate  —  it  must  be  truth. 
This  is  the  business  of  teaching — the  eommmti' 
cation  of  ^rvdh.  This  is  what  the  mind  of  the 
ehUd  or  the  man  was  made  ibr,  and  this  is  all  it 
was  made  for  as  recipient.  It  was  never  desig 
ed  that  anything  else  should  enter  it,  and  it  was 


only  by  the  craftiness  of  the  Evil  One.  in  an  evil 
hour  that  any  thing  else  ever  did  enter  it.  It 
was  the  Great  Teacher's  mission  to  drive  out 
the  falsehood  and  reinstate  the  truth.  How  it 
exalts  the  teacher's  office  that  its  business  is  to 
deal  with  intelligent  mind  through  the  medium 
of  truth  ?  It  is  not  physical  force,  but  love  for 
the  truth  that  moves  the  intellect.  «The  mind," 
it  is  truly  said,  « is  not  a  piece  of  iron  to  be 
laid  upon  the  anvil  and  hammered  into  shape, 
or  a  block  of  marble  in  which  we  are  to  find 
the  statue  by  removing  the  rubbish,  nor  a  re- 
ceptacle into  which  knowledge  may  be  poured. 
It  is  rather  a  flame  that  is  to  be  fed,"  a  seed  that 
is  to  be  qidckened  into  life  by  the  light  of  truth 
and  the  warmth  of  love  and  the  generous  nour- 
ishing of  a  sympathizing  heart.  This  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher,  and  when  he  has  ac- 
complished this  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission. 
When  he  has  inspired  into  the  minds  of  his  pu- 
pils a  desire  for  truth,  and  taught  them  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  is  to  be  acquired,  he  may  also 
say  of  his  work,  <•  It  is  finished."  The  future 
superstructure,  however  large  and  imposing  it 
may  be,  must  be  laid  upon  these  foundations. 
All  future  progress  must  be  the  result,  in  great- 
er or  less  degree,  ef  force  thus  early  applied. 
The  majestic  oak  is  only  the  tightly  developed 
acorn.  o* 


Thb  Follt  ot  Pbidb. — After  all,  take  some 
quiet,  Boher  moment  of  life,  and  add  together 
tiie  two  ideas  of  pride  and  of  man ;  behold  him, 
creature  of  a  epan,  high  stalking  through  infi- 
nite spaoes,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  littleness. 
Perched  on  a  speok  of  the  universe,  every  wind 
of  heaven  strikes  into  hb  body  the  coldness  of 
death ;  his  soul  fioats  firom  his  body  like  music 
from  the  string ;  day  and  night,  as  dust  on  the 
wheel,  he  is  rolled  along  the  heavens  through  a 
labyrinth  of  worlds,  and  all  the  creations  of 
God  are  flaming  above  and  beneath.  Is  this 
creature  to  make  himself  a  crown  of  glory  —  to 
deny  his  own  fiesh,  to  mock  at  his  leUow,  sprung 
from  the  dust  to  which  both  will  soon  return  ? 
Does  the  proud  man  not  err  ?  Does  he  not  suf- 
fer ?  Does  he  not  die  \  When  he  reasons,  is  he 
not  stopped  by  difficulties  \  When  he  acts,  is 
he  never  tempted  by  pleasure  ?  When  he  lives, 
is  he  free  from  pain  ?  When  he  dies,  can  he 
escape  the  common  grave? — Pride  is  not  the 
heritage  of  man ;  humility  should  dwell  with 
fraUty,  and  atone  fer  ignorance,  error  and  im- 
perfection. 

The  man  who  knows  himself  knows  all 
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For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Rain. 

TT  ANNIB  ELIZABETH. 

Thb  wind  with  sighing  mournful  sounds, 

Clouds  bending  cold  and  gray, 
And  rising  sun  with  haloes  crowned, 

Foretell  the  rainy  day. 

From  zenith  to  horizon  laid 

One  sombre  leaden  fold, 
Bound  with  the  rain-drops'  pearly  braid, 

To  wrap  the  earth's  dark  mould. 

It  lares  the  parched  and  arid  plain. 

The  hillside  cold  and  drear, 
The  meadow  bathes  to  life  again, 

And  calls  the  spring-time  near. 

The  flowers  that  paled  at  winter's  breath 

It  brings  to  life  once  more, 
And  with  the  sunshine  forms  a  wreath 

To  garland  nature  o'er. 

The  rain-drops  sweep  with  xaried  tone. 

On  wandering  breezes  by, 
And  every  season  hath  its  own. 

Of  welcome  and  reply. 

Then  let  the  murmuring  winds  arise, 
The  clouds  bend  cold  and  gray, 

And  from  the  closely  gathering  skies. 
Descend  the  rainy  day. 

Wound,  or  Woonbd. — There  is  frequent  in- 
quiry about  the  pronunciation  of  to-o-u-n-d. 
Dr.  Webster  says,  **  wound  or  wooned,"  leav- 
ing us  to  choose  for  ourselves.  Mr.  Walker 
condemns  wooned  as  a  **  capricious  novelty," 
and  such  we  think  it  is.  There  are  at  least  two 
reasons  why  we  should  call  it  wound  —  sound- 
ing ou  like  ow  in  cow  : 

1.  It  is  easier  to  pronounce,  especially  in  an- 
imated emphatic  speaking.    Try  it. 

2.  Analogy  —  bound,  found,  mound,  pound, 
round,  ground  —  wound. 

"  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds 
In  a  believer's  ear ; 
It  soothes  his  sorrows,  heals  hi^  wounds. 
And  drives  away  his  fear." — Newton. 
"  Salvation  !  0,  the  joyful  sound !  "  ect,'— Watts. 
-^Memphis  Advocate. 


To  eat  and  drink  is  to  supply  the  lamp  of  life 
with  cotton  and  oil.  If,  however,  we  make  the 
stomach  a  regular  cemetery  of  food,  the  body 
will  soon  become  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul.  To 
make  a  god  of  your  belly  is  to  sell  yourself  to 
the  devil.  The  poor  are  much  less  injured  by 
occasional  fasts  than  the  luxurious  by  constant 
feasts. 


Sohoolm  asters. 

[From  a  good  article  on  this  subject  In  the 
ComhiU  Magazine,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts :  ] 

«•  There  is  a  certain  sense  of  favor,  private  pa- 
tronage, and  obligation  in  the  schoolmaster's  po- 
sition, if  we  except  the  very  highest,  from  whicli 
even  the  merchant  in  his  transactions  is  ct>m- 
paratively  free,  or,  at  least,  feels  himself  so  ;  or 
the  professional  man,  who  receives  his  f&a  for 
some  distinct  single  exercise  of  hk  craft ;  the 
quid  pro  quo  is  more  measureable  and  distinct  in 
the  exchange  of  goods  for  money,  and  money 
for  goods,  than  where  the  moral  is  paid  for  by 
the  mateiial,  the  uncertain  by  the  certain,  and 
where  not  one  parent  in  twenty  feels  quite  sure 
that  he  has  got  his  money's  worth  for  his  mo- 
ney. However  well  the  schoolmaster  may  feel 
that  he  has  earned  or  overeamed  the  paymentt 
his  consciousness  of  the  parent's  uncertainty  of- 
ten acts  disagreeably  on  his  own  mind,  mid.  in* 
deed,  is  one  of  the  almost  inevitable  paina  of 
his  position.  Then  again,  whatever  Bacon* 
Wotton  and  the  rest  of  them  may  have  fiaid, 
men,  and  especially  proud  men,  desire  to  mix 
with  and  to  struggle  with  their  coevals »  and 
dislike  the  idea  of  perpetual  engagements  vi4th 
the  immature  —  a  feeling  at  which  no  ocie  cm 
wonder :  and  thus  it  is  that,  though  education 
is  a  topic  popular  and  fashionable,  in  whieh 
some  of  our  social  and  political  leaders  really 
feel,  and  all  affect,  interest  —  on  which  our 
statesmen,  from  the  Premier  downwards,  give 
amateur  lectures  all  over  the  country  during 
parliamentary  recesses  —  yet,  however  great  the 
appetite  for  talking  about  education,  its  dtiiies 
and  responsibilities,  its  practice  is  about  the  very 
last  employment  to  which  most  of  the  lecturers 
would  resort,  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
man  of  letters :  he  likes  to  view  his  scholarship 
as  a  grace,  not  as  a  stock-in-trade ;  and  if  he  is 
ever  a  schoolmaster,  it  is  generally  his  neeessi* 
ties  that  make  him  so ;  school  labors  int£rf«re 
with  his  insatiable  yearning  for  self-instruction. 
He  often  scatters  throughout  his  works  invalua- 
ble hints  on  the  discipline  of  youth,  on  its  capa- 
cities, its  tempers,  its  training.  Scarcely  in 
English  moralist  can  be  mentioned  who  has  not 
done  so,  —  hints,  many  of  them  never  picked 
up  by  the  drudging  but  often  unreading  school 
masters  for  whose  guidance  they  were  intended  \ 
and  abroad  look  at  La  Brug^re,  Rousseau,  De 
Stael,  Jean  Paul,  Lamartine,  Louvestre,  and  a 
host  of  others,  by  whose  golden  sentences  on 
youth  and  its  discipline  the  minority  even  of  our 
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upper  tCAchers  seem  nerer  to  have  been  made 
one  whit  the  wiaer ;  for  it  ia  only  here  and  there 
a  man,  who.  after  the  toils  of  the  day  overprint 
and  paper,  has  energy  to  labor  on,  on  his  own 
account,  or  courage  to  withdraw  from  bis  fire- 
side enjoyments  for  any  purpose  of  private  stu- 
dy. Even  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  pupils  ad- 
vance, one  by  one,  £yr  on  paths  of  honor,  is  not 
always  without  a  certain  sadness  to  the  school- 
master, such  as  one  may  be  expected  to  feel  who 
is  ever  giving  passports  to  a  land  of  promise 
and  beauty,  into  which  he  himself  is  never  des- 
tined to  enter. 

«  The  tendency  of  feeling  is,  however  much  in 
fftvor  of  education,  rather  against  the  individual 
educator,  tending  to  keep  him  down,  and  on 
him  lies  the  onus  of  raising  himself,  and,  with 
himself,  as  far  as  possible,  the  estimate  of  his 
profession.  Most  of  the  sources  of  prejudice  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  are,  it  must  be 
owned,  almost  necessities  of  his  position.  His 
main  payments,  especially  where  teaching  is 
connected  with  boarding,  coming  from  private 
hands ;  his  subjection  to  innumerable  petty  in- 
terferences and  remonstrances,  and  the  general 
consciousness  that  he  is  so  subject ;  his  amena- 
bility to  private  criticism  rather  than  to  large 
public  judgment  as  to  his  efficiency ;  his  general 
want  of  large  means ;  the  main  business  of  his 
life  concerned  with  children  and  boys,  not  with 
men,  and  strongly  leading  him  to  trace  the  same 
eternal  and  limited  circle,  often  real,  always  im- 
agined ;  the  confining  nature  of  his  labors,  gen- 
erally keeping  him  in  great  measure  secluded 
from  the  world  of  men,  and,  from  a  liberal- 
izing mixture  with  general  society,  —  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  does  so  mix,  the  ready  in- 
ference that  his  duties  are  neglected ;  nay,  his 
very  efforts  to  give  dignity  to  his  position,  and 
shake  off  some  of  what  are  deemed  its  humilia- 
tiona,  sometimes  leading  him  too  far  in  the  op- 
poaite  direction,  and  tending  to  what  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  many  schoolmasters,  a 
blunt  want  of  courtesy,  and  an  unnecessary 
giving  of  offence,  and  an  absolute  unreasona- 
bleness, in  order  to  shove  off  every  semblance 
of  senility;  all  these,  we  say,  are  disadvanta- 
ges against  which  it  requires  a  very  superior 
mind,  indeed,  and  a  constant  and  consummate 
exercise  of  practical  judgment,  to  buoy  up  this 
profSeaaion ;  indeed,  they  are  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages which  will  probably  permanently 
binder  it  from  ranking  among  the  professions 
par  e^BC^enee.  We  speak  not  so  much  here  of 
young  men  who  commence  life  as  educators. 


and  who  are  respected  for  the  credit  of  another 
fiiture  which  they  often  have  in  prospect,  as  of 
the  doomed  and  devoted  instructor  for  life,  and 
who  must  out  of  his  profession  get  his  respec- 
tability, or  in  spite  of  it. 

**  There  is  a  kind  of  admitted  claim,  that  one 
who  sets  up  as  a  teacher  and  guide  should  him- 
self approach  to  something  like  perfection  of 
character,  though  probably  no  one  who  presents 
this  bill  seriously  expects  to  find  it  honored  to 
the  fiilL  Then  there  is  a  shrewd  and  very  gen- 
eral suspicion  that  the  profession  is  a  makeshift, 
as  truly  it  often  is ;  indeed,  to  those  who  dislike 
it,  and  they  are  the  majority,  the  occupation 
seems  so  eminently  repugnant  that  they  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  any  one  can 
possibly  haT'e  a  sincere  taste  for  it. 

**  Then  there  are  perils  of  character  to  which 
the  instructor  of  the  young  is  greatly  exposed, 
and  is  known  to  be  so,  as  he  is  often  giving 
proof  of  it.  Notwithstanding  his  vague  and 
occasional  responsibility  to  parents,  most  of  his 
daily  life  is  spent  in  having  his  own  way,  and 
so  every  fault  of  his  disposition  is  in  danger  of 
running  to  excess,  whether  it  be  penuriousness, 
impatience,  irritableness,  &voritism,  indolence, 
unreasonableness  —  faults  all  of  which  would 
be  exposed  to  smart  checks  if  his  intercourse  lay 
with  men.  This  disadvantage  demands  a  con- 
stant vigUance  fur  its  counteraction,  and  only  a 
naturally  noble  heart  and  originally  happy  tem- 
per rises  unscathed  ever  from  the  perpetual  or- 
deal, a  man's  very  superiority  so  often  making 
him  impatient  of  imperfection,  and  his  mental 
excellence  constituting  his  moral  trial. 

«  One  of  the  commonest  accusations  against 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  present  day,  is  either 
that  he  has  not  the  tact,  or  will  not  consider  it 
to  be  his  duty,  to  consult  the  peculiarities  of  his 
individual  pupils,  and  adapt  his  treatment  and 
tuition  separately  to  each  character.  When  a 
man  has  five  or  six  pupils,  the  demand  may  be 
reasonable  enough ;  but  we  have  heard  one  of 
the  very  foremost  men  of  the  present  day  bring 
the  charge  against  the  masters  of  the  public 
school  at  which  he  was  educated,  that  they  did 
not  spy  out,  cultivate  and  give  him  credit  for 
the  talent  which  has  since  made  him  world- 
famed. 

*•  The  meanness  of  making  money  by  petty 
profits  and  unnecessary  extras,  of  which  some 
masters  of  a  low  order  are  guilty,  and  of  which 
many  more  are  suspected,  has  probably  done 
more  to  degrade  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  than  any  other  single  cause  that  could 
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be  alleged.  The  low,  eaTage  or  sordid  school- 
Biaeter  is  beneath  our  eouneel,  and  would  prob- 
ably scarcely  c(»nprehend  it.  The  advice  heore 
offered  shall  be  worthy  of  worthier  men. 

«  Separating  from  the  schoolmaster  his  occa- 
Bionally  clerical  character,  what  means  has  he, 
then,  of  raising  himself  in  public  esteem  }  We 
aee  only  two  —  his  learning,  and  his  tone  of 
fading  and  manners.  These  appwtain  to  him, 
lie  naturally  in  his  path,  and  in  these  directions, 
if  in  any,  society  ezpeets  to  find  his  excellence, 
notwithstanding  his  peculiar  difficulties ;  theo- 
retically, indeed,  a  perfection  in  self-culture  and 
•elf-discipline  may  be  demanded  in  one  who  as- 
sumes the  culture  and  discipline  of  others  as 
bis  life's  office. 

«  And  first  for  *  learning.'  In  any  sense  of 
the  term  it  is  rare  in  schoolmasters :  many  never 
seek  it,  but  are  content  with  their  old  school 
and  college  stocks ;  and  many  who  do,  feel  that 
they  have  no  extra  time,  nor  courage,  nor  ener- 
gy to  make  and  find  time,  and  so  the  accom- 
plished college  scholar  is  too  often  ever  tending 
to  a  skillful  drudge  in  special  subjects.  But 
tiiia  is  not  all  the  learning  wanted.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  set  his  own  *oufait'* 
against  his  pupil's  incipient  awkwardness,-  his 
own  rapid  against  his  scholar's  slow  solution  of 
problems,  his  own  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
prescribed  *  school-book '  against  his  pupil's 
gradual  acquisition  of  its  contents.  Boys  soon 
see  through  this  sort  of  thing  now-a-days,  and 
cease  to  respect  it.  They  quickly  discover  the 
difference  between  a  schoolmaster  who  has  ideas, 
and  one  who  only  skillfully 

'  can  temper 
His  longs  and  shorts  with  que  and  temper  ;  * 

and  they  view  the  latter  as  a  great  clever  school- 
boy of  whose  capacities  they  have  the  measure. 
In  order  thoroughly  to  respect  a  master,  boys 
must  feel  that  he  dwells  in  an  altogether  higher 
region  of  knowledge,  as  Arnold  did,  and  that 
he  occasionally  throws  to  them  handfiils  of 
wealth  from  unknown  treasuries ;  and  further 
than  this,  the  master  should  know  that  a  sham, 
pompous  and  superficial  display  is  almost  sure 
to  be  found  out  by  an  intelligent  form. 

«  Supposing  a  man  has  taste  and  power  for 
anything  like  wide  and  general  study,  how  is 
he  to  find  the  time }  We  answer  it  is  certain 
that  some  fow  men  do  find  it,  and  make  a  good 
use  of  it.  We  may  fairly  suppose  a  master  gen- 
«rally  to  be  sufficiently  independent  to  be  in 
aome  measure  the  regulator  of  the  time  which 


he  ooascientiously  devotes  to  the  work  of  actesl 
instruction.  The  private  schoolmaster  1%  sit 
any  rate,  his  own  law  in  this  ntatter,  and  the 
public  one  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  by  any  sneaaa 
overtasked.  Out  of  nine  hours  a  day*  a  man 
will  be  doing  more  ultimate  good  to  himself  and 
hiB  pupils  by  giving  to  hia  own  cultivation  two 
or  three  of  the  hours,  than  by  sacrificing  the 
whole  nine  to  positive  teaching,  especially  to 
teaching,  what  is  now  a  common  demand*  little 
more  than  the  elements  of  who  shall  say  how 
many  multifarious  subjects. 

**  If  thoroughly  cultivated  schoolmasters  were 
common,  we  should  soon  see  the  profession  ris- 
ing in  esteem  ;  and  we  have  only  here  to  add* 
that  what  militates  greatly  against  this  perpetual 
self-culture  of  the  instructor,  is  his  self-satis- 
faction at  hb  perpetual  triumphs  over  subordi* 
nate  wills  and  immature  intellects  —  a  self- satis- 
faction only  scorned,  on  such  grounds,  by  su- 
perior men. 

•<  The  next  matter  well  worth  a  man's  thought 
and  care,  if  he  wishes  to  conciliate  true  respect* 
is  the  tone  of  feeling  to  be  cultivated  in  his  boys, 
and,  therefore,  primarily  in  himself;  and  the 
manners,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  merely  the 
*  nice  conduct '  of  a  silver  fork  or  those  <  modes 
of  genteel  society.'  as  it  is  called,  which  a  clever 
monkey  might  soon  be  iastnicted  to  imitate. 
Indeed,  the  day  is  pietty  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  over,  when,  if  a  man  known  to  be  a 
schoolmaster  is  announced,  people  look  for  the 
entrance  of  something  peculiarly  angular  and 
dogmatic,  and  are  rather  surprised  than  other- 
wise, if  they  find  him  to  be,  on  the  whole,  upon 
trial,  rather  a  pleasant  and  unaffected  gentle- 
man. Ordinary  and  external  good  manners  we 
may  suppose  he  possesses,  but  what  we  aapiie 
to  for  him  is  something  more.  Certainly,  a  boy, 
ambitious  as  the  English  are  above  all  things  of 
the  character  and  bearing  of  gentlemen*  ou^ 
not  to  feel  that  he  goes  to  school  for  knowledge* 
but  returns  home  for  manners  and  civilisation. 
The  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  the  equal*  and*  If 
he  can  possibly  make  himself  so,  the  superior 
of  the  parent  in  this  latter  point  also. 

«  Out  of  a  dozen  schoolmasters,  ^iUfol  in 
teaching  as  an  art,  of  fisirly  cultivated  nkaanan, 
of  blameless  industry  in  inculcating  the  dQf> 
mas  of  our  religion,  teaehing  science  and  loa- 
guage  with  tact  and  seal*  do  we  find  one  who 
cultivates  with  equal  care  the  higher  oad  niose 
ennobling  qualities  of  the  heart  — -Mitenoivo  sgno- 
pathy,  wide  comprehension,  largeness*  graadsBBib 
and  generosity  of  moial  views ;  a  i 
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in  fine,  to  wliom  bit  pupils  natanlly  zerert  in 
after  life  as  their  highest  moral  t3rx>e,  model  and 
example?  There  is  no  foot-rule  to  measure 
these ;  there  is  no  feeing  them ;  they  are  above 
all  statute  payment ;  they  are  not  '  branohes/ 
but  con  amore  gifts  out  of  the  fullness  of  a  man's 
heart  to  those  who  come  within  his  influence ; 
glorious  prejudices  which  have  a  tendency  to 
spread  and  infect  the  young  like  a  passion.  For 
youth  has  a  wonderful  sympathy  with  what  is 
strongly  felt. 

Had  we  more  men  of  this  moral  elevation  in 
schools  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who  shall 
say  that  it  would  not  tend  infinitely  to  increase 
the  respect  felt  for  the  profession  at  large }  Eve- 
ry man,  we  know,  has  his  own  modes  of  influ- 
snce,  and  a  man  of  drier  character  would  fail 
if  he  aped  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Arnold ;  but 
each,  in  his  way,  should  aim  more  than  our 
masters  now  do  at  the  education  of  sentiment." 


AmtJL  EsTELLX  Lbwis  (*•  Stella  ")  is  in  Flor 
ence,  engaged  on  her  tragedy  for  Ristori,  and 
some  other  works,  commenced  before  she  went 
to  Europe.  Id  Cassa  Graczini,  Via  Haggio, 
she  lives  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  composing  in 
a  darkened  room  or  writing  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nearly  the 
same  hour  in  the  afternoon.  When  recently 
asked  why  she  had  refused  all  invitations  to  the 
gay  f^tivities  of  a  Florentine  season,  she  re- 
piied,  "  I  came  here  to  dwell  with  Italy,  and 
not  with  the  gay  world.  Her  inspiration  is  up- 
on me,  and  I  am  happy  —  a  higher  and  a  better 
being.  In  her  divine  presence  the  society  of 
kings  becomes  ii«sipid.  In  the  Grand  Monde  we 
only  amuse.  I  have  something  to  say  —  some- 
thing within  me  which  I  feel  I  must  say  to  ele- 
vate and  ennoble  my  species.  I  can  only  say  it 
in  solitude.  The  time  that  society  daims  I  want 
to  spend  in  instructing  in  religious  principles 
the  poor  creatures  who  ask  me  fbr  §ou9,  and 
ding  to  my  garments  by  the  wayside."  « It 
is  seldom  we  find  a  person  living  the  absCiaot 
life  of  an  author,"  says  Lamaitine,  *<8o  fine 
a  Hngnist.  She  speaks  Italian  fluently,  and 
is  everywhere  taken  for  a  Frendi  woman  who 
apei^  good  Bnglish.  In  addition  to  these,  she 
epenks  Spanish,  and  has  read  <  Virgil'  twice  in 
Latin." 


It  is  impossible  to  make  people  uaderstand 
tMr  ignoraaoe;  for  it  requires  knowledge  to 
peveeive  it,  sad  therefore  he  that  can  perceive  it 
~k  it  not^^^BOT  Tatlob. 


For  th«  8ohoolmMt«r. 
The  Blue  Sky. 

Home  of  my  God !  I  bless  the  loving  hand 
That  drew  thy  arch,  so  fair,  so  high,  so  grand, 
Up  from  my  daily  toil,  my  weary  strife, 
I  gaze  rebuked  for  all  my  narrow  life, 
Rebuked  like  Peter,  as  betrayed  by  me. 
My  injured  Lord  looks  down  reproachfully, 
And  just  before,  removed  a  little  space. 
My  pitying  Father  hides  his  tender  ftice. 

Home  of  my  God !  I  lift  my  fevered  brow. 
And  almost  feel  the  heavenly  blessing  now. 
As  when  a  child  I  lay  amid  the  grass. 
With  eyes  upraised  to  see  the  shadows  pass. 
And  dreamed  that  where  the  sunlight  glimmered 

through 
'Twas  God's  eye  watching  all  we  think  or  do. 
And  so  untutored  in  my  childish  way 
Would  shut  my  serious  eyes  and  softly  pray 

Home  of  my  God !  that  blessed  day  is  past; 
My  womanhood  in  other  paths  is  cast. 
Too  often  in  the  thorns  and  dust  of  sin. 
Where  good  departs  and  evil  enters  in. 
And  yet  I  lift  my  eyes  and  dare  to  pray, 
I  dare  to  ask  his  blessing  on  my  way, 
For  I  was  once  untempted,  nndefiled, 
And  e*en  though  sinning,  I  am  still  His  child. 

Home  of  my  God !  blue  arch  divinely  fair, 
That  spans  alike  our  cursing  or  our  prayer, 
The  whole  earth  drops  away,  I  seem  to  stand 
At  thy  pearl  gates  and  in  thy  blessed  land. 
No  cloud  or  mist  obscure  my  rision  now, 
The  thorny  crown  drops  from  my  aching  brow, 
My  waiting  sonl  the  promised  peace  receives, 
And  Jesus  crowns  my  head  with  heaUng  leaves. 

My  Father's  House !  oh !  come  that  blessed  day. 
When  from  my  soul  the  flesh  shall  drop  away  ! 
And  I  shall  rest  safe  from  all  storms  or  calms 
In  the  dear  shelter  of  my  Father's  arms. 
Boll  back,  blue  sky !    Open  your  door  of  light, 
Another  angel  comes  in  robes  of  white  I 
Break,  yoke  of  sin,  ye  heavy  burdens,  fall  I 
My  soul  leaps  up  to  meet  the  homeward  call. 

K.  c.  p. 


Thb  parent  that  procures  his  child  a  good 
mind,  well  principled  and  tempered,  makes  a 
better  purchase  for  him  than  to  lay  out  the  mo- 
ney to  enlarge  a  ferm.  Spare  the  child  in  toys, 
in  silks  and  ribbons,  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
be  not  sparing  in  his  education. 


NxvEB  compel  a  child  to  sit  still,  nor  inter- 
fere with  its  enjoyment,  as  long  as  it  is  not  ac- 
tually ixgurious  to  person  or  property,  or  againat 
lgoodmf»als. 
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]*inal  Diiposai  of  the  Famous  Diffliton  Boclc 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,    of   Copenhagen,    over 
which  King  Frederick  III.,  of  Denmark,  pre- 
sides, a  warranty  deed  from  Mr.  Niles  Amzen, 
of  Fall  Kiver,  Mass.,  (apparently  a  Scandina- 
vian, originally,)  was  read,  by  which,  *«  in  con 
sideration  of  his  esteem  for  C,  C.  Kapu,  editor 
of  the  Antiquiiatea  Americans,  and  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Denmark,  he  does 
give,  grant  and  convey  unto  the  said  Professor 
and  Royal  Society,  the  rock  known  as  the  'Writ 
ing '  or  *  Dighton '  Rock,  and  the  lot  or  parcel 
of  land  surrounding  it,  situated  in  Berkley,  in 
said  County  of  Bristol,"  its  limits  being  stated 
in  detail  in  the  deed. 

Though  this  is  manifestly  a  violation  of  the 
great  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  event  is  one  that 
will  probably  interest  antiquarians  more  than  it 
will  politicians.  This  celebrated  rock  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  learned  disquisitions  since 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  in  1712,  published  his  copy 
of  the  inscription,  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  situated  on  Assonet  Neck,east  side  of  Taun- 
ton river,  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Boston. 
It  is  a  block  of  gneias,  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  five  feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  an  in- 
scription formed  of  figures  of  an  irregular  char- 
acter, and  it  is  this  that  is  the  puzzle.  The  Co- 
penhagen antiquaries,  who  go  in  for  the  Scandi- 
navian discovery  of  the  New-England  coasts 
(«»Vinland")  by  the  Norsmen  of  the  Ninth 
Century,  will  have  it  that  it  is  Runic.  But  since 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  interpretation  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  is  simply  aboriginal  Indian.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  United  States  will  go  to  war 
with  Denmark  on  this  score,  though  it  would 
be  more  fitting  that  this  curious  inscribed  rock 
should  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  some 
of  our  American  societies. 


Application.  —  If  young  persons  enter  into 
their  various  pursuits  with  becoming  ardor,  and 
steadily  persevere  in  a  course  of  diligent  appli- 
cation, it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  eminence 
to  which  they  may  attain.  Difficulties,  which 
timidity  and  indolence  would  deem  insurmount- 
able, are  overcome;  and  knowledge  in  all  its 
variety,  and  with  all  its  honors,  advantages 
and  pleasures,  is  rapidly  and  efiectually  gained. 
Among  the  students  who  obtained  classical 
honors  and  distinction  in  an  examination  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  England,  was  a  Mr. 
Legmee,  who,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage 
of  blindness  from  his  infancy,  was  placed  in  the 
tii^hest  class  but  one,    Let  no  youth  despair. 


From  the  Gonneetieut  Common  School  Journal. 
ChUdliood. 

Who  does  not  recall  the  merry  sports  and 
quieter  moods  of  childhood,  with  a  joy  that  al- 
most causes  the  muscles  to  grow  elastic,  the 
heart  leap  with  a  lighter  bound,  and  the  brain 
throw  off  its  weary  load  of  fruitless  speculations 
and  return  to  the  keen,  curious  freshness  of 
those  days. 

Oh  !  the  daring  swings  among  the  apple 
boughs,  the  fearless  climbing  of  rafters  in  search 
of  hidden  hen's  nests,  the  romps  in  the  mea- 
dows and  rides  on  the  hay,  the  doffing  of  shoes 
and  stockings  to  wade  in  the  brook,  the  daily 
trudge  with  Tom  to  drive  home  the  cows,  the 
long  rambles  with  merry  parties  of  sun-brown- 
edf  bare-footed  boys  and  girls,  in  search  of  the 
huckleberries  or  chestnuts,  the  sliding  down 
hill  in  winter,  and  rides  through  the  drifts  on 
ox-sleds,  and  skating  on  the  pond  by  moonlight 
or  by  the  glare  of  crackling  bonfires ;  —  were 
not  those  stirring,  active  times  ? 

Nor  were  our  sympathies  less  busy  than  our 
bodies.  Who  can  forget  his  horror  when  the 
evils  of  intemperance  were  se^  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  unspoken  pity  which  made  him 
draw  away  from  the  school-room  stove  to  make 
a  place  for  poor,  half-frozen  Lucy  Smith,  the 
drunkard's  child,  or  the  indignation  kindled  by 
the  knowledge  that  wicked  Ben  Mason  robbed 
birds'  nests  and  tortured  butterflies  ?  Did  not 
we  cry  heartily  because  the  •<  Babes  in  the 
Wood"  were  left  to  die  alone,  and  almott 
bound  from  our  seat  when  we  read  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  good  fortunes } 

That  imagination  held  full  sway,  let  us  bring 
as  witnesses  the  frightful  ghost  stories  that  axe 
heard  with  fixed,  staring  eyes,  and  the  swaying 
trees,  in  the  solemn  wood,  whither  we  stole  alone 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  that,  unmolested  we 
might  dream  away  the  hours,  gazing  at  the  bins 
above  us,  that  seemed  to  rise  higher  and  higher, 
while  we  wove  £mtastic  visions  and  formed 
splendid,  impracHcable  plans  for  our  fatora. 
Alas,  for  the  departed  fiiith  in  the  marveUous 
which  held  full  possession  of  us,  when  impress- 
ed  by  the  stillness  and  solitude,  we  rose  from 
our  wUd  couch  of  moss  and  wood-grass,  and 
turned  softly  about  to  see  if  the  Fairy  Queen 
were  not  holding  her  court  near  by  ! 

And  then  the  school  zeminiscences  of  days 
when  calico  work-bags,  unpainted  earv&d  desks 
and  ferule  exercises  by  the  teacher,  were  la 
vogue ;  when  we  began  with  «  round  O  "  and 
**  crooked  S,"  and  went  on  t]il;tre  «*ftpe]le& 
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down  "  eTerybodj  else  at  the  «  spelling  match," 
and  went  home  with  glory  enough  to  la»t  a  life- 
time ;  when  we  were  disgraced  for  telegraphing 
the  geography  lesson  to  Beuhen  Jackson,  by  be- 
ing made  to  **  sit  at  the  boy's  side ; "  and  when 
the  grim  *•  committee  man  "  actually  smiled  up- 
on us  through  his  spectacles,  and  at  the  « last 
day,"  because  we  could  give  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  Fegee  Islands  ! 

How  impressible  were  our  hearts  then ;  how 
quickly  flowed  the  tears  as  soon  as  dried ;  how 
softly  fell  the  tones  of  <*  Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep,"  at  our  mother's  knee ;  how  reverentially 
we  looked  into  the  starry  sky,  on  awakening  at 
the  solemn  midnight,  and  regarded  it  as  the 
abode  of  Jehoyah ;  how  we  gazed,  awe  stricken, 
cm  the  mysterious  &ce  of  death,  and  how  we 
sobbed  out  our  broken  prayers  for  forgiveness, 
when  oyertaken  by  our  first  ialseheod  I 

Oh !  parents,  teachers,  by  these  and  thou- 
sands of  untold  cherifehed  memories,  shall  we 
not  deal  tenderly  with  the  childien  }  Shall  we 
oheck  their  activity,  stifle  their  honest  curiosity, 
pour  contempt  upon  their  fSuioies,  prove  indif- 
ferent to  their  griefs,  disregard  their  indefinable 
longings,  and  thus  lay  waste  and  barren  the 
beauteous  realm  of  childhood } 

**  I  thank  God,"  wrote  a  charming  lady  while 
seeounting  the  blessings  of  her  life,  —  •<  I  thank 
Ood  for  the  blessed  gift  of  a  happy  childhood." 
So  let  us  thank  Ood  for  our  sweet  spring-time, 
and  strive  to  preserve  its  holy  influenoes  unsul- 
lied, amid  the  cares  and  weariness  of  matnier 
years. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  this  busy  world,  to  meet 
with  those  whose  hearts  are  ever  young.  Child- 
ish games  grow  unsuitable,  and  more  serious 
amusements  occupy  our  hours  of  pastime ;  the 
judgment  becomes  reliable  with  years ;  the  mind 
enlarges  its  scope,  till  its  power  puts  to  shame 
the  gods  of  ancient  dasrs.  Beason  asserts  her 
sway,  and,  at  her  touch,  life  assumes  a  practical 
aspect,  and  vain  RomAnce  melts  away.  And 
this  is  welL  But  the  well-spring  within  may 
be  kept  fresh  and  ftdl  and  pure,  as  in  earlier 
days. 

One  oi  the  best  means  to  attain  this  happy 
end  is  by  cultivating  a  warm,  hearty  spirit  of 
sympathy  with  children.  Let  none  fail  to  do 
this,  fearing  his  dignity  will  be  endangered,  or 
his  mind  too  far  ocoupied  with  trivial  things. 
The  noblest,  truest  persons  have  often  been  re- 
markable for  this  characteristic.  It  is  better  to 
win  hearU  than  battles,  and  the  avenues  of 
good  Mx^  oftanest  fbund  when  love  is  our  guide, 
2 


The  trophies  of  afilection  will  not  fSsil  to  give 
delight  when  weightier  honors  press  too  heavily, 
or  more  distinguished  labors  seem  worthless. 

Gladden  the  children  with  smiles,  let  them 
nestle  in  your  arms,  be  not  above  sharing  their 
joys  or  soothing  their  sorrows,  bear  with  them 
patiently,  guide  them  tenderly,  and  daily  pray 
to  become  « like  one  of  these  little  ones ; "  for 
did  not  our  all- wise,  loving  Master  say,  '*  Ex- 
cept ye  become  as  a  little  child,  ye  shall  not  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  j»  g.  e. 


The  Power  of  Ona  Good  Boy. 

«  Whxk  I  took  the  school,*'  sud  a  gentleman, 
speaking  of  a  certain  school  he  onoe  taught,  **  I 
soon  saw  there  was  one  good  boy  in  it.  I  saw 
it  in  his  face.  I  saw  it  by  many  unmistakable 
marks.  If  I  stepped  out  and  came  suddenly 
back,  that  boy  was  always  studying,  just  as  if 
I  had  been  there,  while  a  general  buss  and  the 
roguish  looks  of  the  rest  showed  there  was  mis- 
chief in  the  wind.  I  learned  he  was  a  religious 
boy  and  a  member  of  the  church.  Come  what 
would,  he  would  be  for  the  right. 

•<  There  were  two  other  boys  who  wanted  to 
behave  well,  but  were  sometimes  led  astray. 
These  two  began  to  look  up  to  Alfred,  and,  I 
saw,  were  much  strengthened  by  his  example. 
Alfired  was  as  lovely  in  disposition  as  firm  in 
principle.  These  three  boys  began  now  to  ore- 
ate  a  sort  of  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  good 
order  and  the  master.  One  boy,  and  then  grad- 
ually another,  sided  with  them.  The  foolish 
pranks  of  idle  and  wicked  boys  began  to  lose 
their  popularity.  They  did  not  win  the  laugh 
which  they  used  to.  A  general  obedience  and 
attention  to  study  prevailed.  At  last,  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  school  was  fairly  revolution- 
ized; from  being  a  school  of  ill-name,  it  be- 
came one  of  the  best-behaved  schools  anywhere 
about,  and  it  was  that  boy  Alfired  who  had  the 
largest  share  in  making  the  change.  Only  fbur 
or  five  boys  held  out,  and  these  were  finally  ex- 
pelled. Yes,"  said  the  teacher,  «<  it  is  in  the 
power  of  one  right-minded,  right-hearted  boy 
to  do  thai.  He  stuck  to  his  principles  like  a 
man,  and  they  stuck  to  him,  and  made  a  strong 
and  splendid  fellow  of  him." 


KsvBn  meet  trouble  half-way,  but  let  him 
have  the  whole  walk  for  his  pains.  Very  likely 
he  may  give  up  his  business  in  sight  of  the  house. 


Ths  expense  of  graduating  at  Oxfbrd  is  ordi* 
narily  about  five  thousand  dollars. 
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For  the  Sehoolmaster. 
A  Orammatioal  Query. 

In  the  study  of  grammar,  is  not  an  exact  no- 
menclature a  necessity  ?  What  has  contributed 
more  to  the  adyancement  of  the  science  of  chem- 
istry, or,  at  least,  to  the  facility  of  mastering  it, 
than  its  admirable  nomenclature  ?  And  though 
in  some  sciences  a  much  more  simple  nomen- 
clature will  suffice,  still,  will  not  that  simple 
one  be  equally  serriceable  in  its  own  sphere  } 

The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  great 
adyanoement  in  the  science  of  grammar.  The 
analysis  of  the  sentence  into  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  and  their  modifiers,  as  the  basis, 
perhaps  we  may  say,  the  epitome^  of  the  science, 
is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  old  method, 
and  has  happily  become  Tery  general  among  us. 
Still,  is  there  not  some  needless  confusion  in 
the  use  of  terms,  and  some  needless  indefinite- 
ness  in  the  analysis  of  sentences )  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, desirable  to  introduce  technical  termi  be- 
yond the  limit  of  real  and  essential  differences 
in  thingt.  Let  distinctions  without  differences 
be  persistently  ignored.  For  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  our  educational  system  to  produce  art- 
iul  cayilers  and  acute  sophists.  And  there  are, 
surely,  real  distinctions  enough,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  artificial  and  the  merely  curious,  for 
sharpening  the  wits  of  our  youth.  Still,  as 
long  as  it  is  a  prime  object  of  education  to  cul- 
tivate habits  of  accurate  observation  and  sharp 
discrimination,  and  since  the  study  of  language 
is  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate  such  habits,  is 
it  not  in  a  high  degree  desirable  to  render  the 
study  exact,  by  giving  distinctive  names  to  real 
ly  and  essentially  distinct  things  ?  If  distinct 
things  are  not  recognized  by  distinct  names,  is 
there  not  danger  that  the  pupil  will  often  lose 
sight  of  the  distinction  itself? 

Is  not  uniformity  also  desirable  ?  — not  uni- 
formity of  method  in  teaching  and  discipline, 
but  uniformity  of  terms  and  definitions  ?  Who 
would  think  it  advisable  to  produce  variety  by 
introducing  a  new  system  of  terms  and  defini- 
tions in  mathematics,  or  geography,  or  chemis- 
try ?  The  demonstrations  and  illustrations  may 
well  vary.  The  more,  the  better,  perhaps.  But 
in  the  matter  of  terms  and  definitions,  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  utmost  exactness 
should  be  sought,  and  the  most  complete  uni- 
formity should  be  encouraged.  Hence,  it  might 
aeem  that  to  raise  a  query  on  the  subject,  even 
in  the  department  of  grammar,  were  but  set- 
ting up  a  man  of  straw,  but  for  the  fact,  tbftt 


indefiniteness  and  variety,  resulting  in  ocnfii- 
sion,  and  in  vagueness,  and  in  frequent  uapvofit* 
able  and  wordy  discussions,  actually  exist,  botk 
among  our  most  popular  text-books  and  aahong 
our  most  popular  schools. 

These  observations  may  readily  be  illustrsted 
and  their  justice  tested,  by  referring  to  the  terms 
«« proposition,"  «•  sentence,"  *«  compound  sen- 
tence," and  others  closely  related  to  them.  Now 
the  «  sentence  "  is  the  formula  for  the  ezprea- 
sion  of  a  thought,  or  a  fsct,  however  compli- 
cated or  however  conditioned.  This  applicatiott 
of  the  term  «  sentence "  has  been  universally 
recognixed  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  the 
only  term  by  which  that  formula  is  knows. 
Now,  all  language  is  made  up  of  sentenoea. 
An^,  since  the  structure  of  the  **  sentence"  is 
essentially  the  same  in  all  tongues,  and  must  be 
so  everywhere  and  always,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  since  the  grammatical 
connection  of  a  word  cannot  be  known  except 
by  its  relations  as  a  constituent  part  of  a  sen- 
tence; is  it  not  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  gnun- 
mar,  that  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  ••  se»- 
tenee"  be  first  distinctly  comprehended  ^ 

But  in  some  text-books  we  find  no  attempt 
at  a  distinctive  definition  of  the  **  sentence.** 
and  in  some,  none  which  is  at  aU  adequate. 
The  «  proposition  "  has  a  perfectly  distinct  and 
acknowledged  application.  Yet,  by  some,  the 
term  is  practically  ignored ;  and  by  others  it  is 
coniounded  with  the  ••  sentence."  The  tenn, 
compoimd  sentence,"  hi  restricted  by  some, 
to  cases  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and  uniform  char- 
acter ;  by  others  it  is  allowed  to  include  another 
class  of  cases  very  materially  different.  The 
terms  « phrase"  and  « clause"  are  need  by 
some  in  no  very  definite  sense,  and  even  as  in- 
terchangeable;  by  others  they  are  af^died  to 
certain  well  known  forms  of  expression. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  folfowing  aentenoe  to 
be  under  consideration :  ••  It  ramed  heavily,  aad 
the  good  man  was  wet  through  and  through*'* 
The  pupil  describes  it  as  <•  a  compound  sentence, 
composed  of  two  simple  sentences."    Thisoan- 
not  be  objected  to,  whatever  definition  of  a 
•(  compound "  sentence  be  adopted.     But  the 
pupil  proceeds  to  analyse  "  the  first  sentence,*' 
and  **  the  second  sentence."    This  may  be  per- 
fectly clear.    Still,  may  there  not  b^  an  improve- 
ment on  the  method  of  analyzing  a  sentatof  into 
tmteneeif     Alter  stating  that  two   sentcneee 
have  been  combined  into  one,  will  it  not  oos- 
tribute  to  perspicuity  to  speak  of  these  oziguud 
elements  no  longer  as  distinct  sen^encss,  hut 
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mther  as  independent  propositionB,  or  clauses, 
or  members,  of  the  sentence  ?  Has  not  a  sen- 
tence ceased  to  exist  as  a  sentence,  when,  by 
eombination  with  another,  the  two  have  become 
welded  into  one,  eren  though  that  one  be  com- 
pound? 

But,  take  a  more  decided  case.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  to  be  analyzed :  « If  pride  leads 
the  Tan,  beggary  brings  up  the  rear."  The  pu- 
pil proceeds  as  before,  ^This  is  a  compound 
■entence,  and  it  consists  of  two  simple  senten- 
eei.  The  first  sentence,  <  Pride  leads  the  ran,' 
is  conditional  and  dependent ;  the  second,  <  Beg- 
gary brings  up  the  rear,'  is  mdependent.' "  Are 
there  not  sereral  objectionable  features  in  this 
statement?  First,  it  is  called  a  •< compound 
sentence,"  and  this,  according  to  the  ni^her 
general  usage,  is  approred ;  not,  however  be- 
cause it  contains  more  than  one  ••sentence," 
but  because  it  contains  more  than  one  ••  propo- 
sition." But  this  sentence  is  essentially  differ- 
ent in  its  character  from  the  one  preyiously  dted. 
That  contained  two  distinct  and  gnunmatioally 
independent  statements.  This  contains  but  one 
statement,  with  a  condition  subjoined.  The  ac- 
cidental form  of  the  •<  proposition,"  in  which 
that  condition  appears,  alters  neither  its  relation 
nor  its  nature.  It  might  have  taken  a  different 
form,  even  that  of*  a  single  word.  It  is  a  mere 
modifier, — in  its  office,  an  adwerb.  What  is 
the  significance  of  the  term  ••  compound  sen- 
tence," as  applied  to  it?  Why  not  call  it  a 
simple  sentence,  containing  a  clausal  modifier, 
or  modifying  proposition  ?  or,  which  perhaps  is 
still  better,  give  it  the  distinctive  and  truly  sig- 
nificant name  of  •<  complex  sentence  "  ? 

But  again,  the  sentence  under  consideration, 
it  is  said,  ••  consists  of  two  simple  sentences." 
This  statement  can  be  justified  only  by  con- 
founding the  \**  sentence  "  and  the  •<  proposi- 
tion," —  an  error  which  scarcely  deserves  a  se- 
rious refutation*  The  proposition,  •«  If  pride 
loads  the  van,"  can  only  become  a  sentence  by 
the  removal  of  the  connective  •"  if,"  thus  de- 
stroying its  relation  to  the  sentence,  and  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  significance,^ in  fket  subverting 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  itselL 

The  remainder  of  our  ••pupil's"  statement 
is  olijectionable  only  as  repeadng  the  preceding 
error.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  to  render  per- 
fectly dear  the  preceding  part  of  the  statement, 
and  so  to  remove  all  objection  to  the  method  of  ty 
analysis  adopted.  But,  viewed  in  the  most  fa- 
Yorable  light,  is  there  not  still  some  jumbling 
here  ?    Here  is  ••  a  dependent  sentence,"  ••  an 


independent  sentence,"  and  <•  a  compound  sen« 
tence  " ;  yet  there  are  but  two  sentences ;  and, 
finally,  there  is  but  one.  Is  there  not  a  better 
way? 

In  regard  to  this  distinction  between  sentences 
which  Prof.  Greene  denominates  •<  compound  " 
and  •*  complex,"  it  is  certainly  very  clear  and 
very  broad,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
pupil;  and  there  are  few  distinctions  in  laiv- 
guage  which  he  will  take  a  more  lively  interest 
in  discovering.  Hence,  may  it  not  be  well  to 
direct  special  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  ren- 
der it  still  more  definite  end  fixed  in  his  mind, 
by  the  use  of  distinctive  terms  ? 

Other  terms  and  distinctions  might  be  dis- 
cussed. But  enough.  It  is  not  any  particular 
system  or  set  of  terms  and  definitions  that  is  to 
be  urged,  but  precision  in  definitions,  definite- 
ness  and  significance  in  terms ;  and  then*  uni- 
formity in  their  adoption.  If  the  thoroughly 
systematic  and  consistent  work  of  Prot  (Greene 
on  ••  the  Analysis  of  Sentences  "  is  thought  too 
rigidly  technical,  the  same  principles  and  forms 
will  be  found  stated  with  great  accuracy  and 
with  certainly  little  enough  of  technicality,  in 
Mr.  Tower's  last  and  greatly  improved  Common 
School  Grammar. 

But  is  there  not  an  undue  dread  of  ••  techni- 
cal terms  "  ?  Do  not  teachers  themselves  often 
r^ect  a  new  term,  as  well  as  a  new  method,  be- 
cause it  is  unfamiliar  to  themselves,  without 
giving  due  weight  to  its  merits  ?  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  term,  old  and  familiar  to 
the  teacher,  msy  be  just  as  new  and  outr$  to  the 
child,  as  another  term  new  and  technical  to  the 
teacher,  though  perhaps  a  great  deal  better.  Is 
it  the  names  of  things  clearly  perceived,  that 
puzzle  and  confound  our  pupils?  or,  obtiriM- 
tiont,  and  words  without  a  clear  and  definite 
significance  in  their  minds  ?  If  you  tell  a  child 
that  <•  a  verb  is  a  word  that  signifies  to  be,  to 
do,  or  to  suffer,"  he  can  use  these  individual 
words  well  enough ;  but,  taken  in  this  combi- 
nation they  are  as  indigestible  in  his  mmd,  as  a 
few  simple  elements,  combined  into  the  form  of 
leather,  would  be  in  his  ttomach.  But  he  will 
not  find  much  difficulty  with  the  word  Nebu" 
chadnezMoTt  when  he  has  heard  the  story  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  knows  who  he  was.  His 
tongue  may  stagger  under  it,  but  his  memory 
will  hold  it  fisst.    Is  there  any  inherent  difficul- 

in  the  word  <•  proposition,"  more  than  in  the 
word  Methuselah  ?  or  in  the  words  ••  coordi- 
nate" and  ••subordinate,"  more  than  in  the 
words  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisoo,  and 
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Abraham  Linooln  ?  Yet  who  would  own  a 
ehild  of  ten  or  twelve  years  who  could  not  in- 
telligibly name  the  oldest  man,  the  city  of  Penn, 
the  mart  of  gold,  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States }  No,  it  is  not  names,  but  abstrac- 
tions, that  puzzle  children.  Gire  them  clear 
ideas,  and  a  name  for  eyery  one,  and  as  long  as 
the  MfsM  retain  a  lodgment,  the  nanMt  will  vin- 
dicate their  rightful  daims  on  the  memory. 


From  the  Loaisriive  Joamal. 
Prtntioe  on  his  Brother  **  Bob." 

Our  neighbor  Bob  McKee,  the  very  smart  edi- 
tor of  the  CourvsTf  as  soon  as  he  leaned  the  re- 
sult of  Monday's  election,  started  off  upon  a  fish- 
ing excursion.  When  the  twelre  disciples  were 
in  great  trouble  and  perplezity^  as  to  what  they 
should  or  could  do  next,  Simon  Peter,  with  his 
Usual  ikcility  of  resource,  said,  "I  go  a  fishing," 
and  Bob  said  so  too.  He  was  so  appalled  by  the 
popular  Tota,  that  he  at  once  bounded  from  poll 
to  pole.  Finding  that  in  political  conflict  he  was 
out  of  his  element^  he  went  to  see  whether  he 
oouldn't  haul  a  few  pike,  bass  and  catfish  out 
of  theirs.  Kealizing  tbathe  oould  no  longer 
cheat  the  people,  he  lowered  his  pretensions  ma- 
teriaUy,  and  undertook  to  retrieve  his  self-esteem 
by  fboling  the  poor  simple  fishes.  Unable  to  lead 
voters  by  the  nose,  he  thought  he  would  try  to 
pull  fishes  by  the  lip  His  present  employment 
is  decidedly  the  less  scaly  of  the  two,  and  we 
hope  he  will  have  few  hills  and  mountains  to 
scale,  and  a  good  many  fishes.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  his  finny  victims  will  swallow  his  bait 
more  readily  than  his  readers  have  swallowed  hii 
statements.  We  protest  against  his  using  nets ; 
let  him  take  his  fish  as  his  Southern  friends  took 
their  forts,  arsenals,  mints  and  revenue  cutters— 
by  hooking  them.  We  commend  him  to  the  fish- 
ing-rod, and  we  commend  the  rod  to  liim,  for  we 
know  of  no  editor  that  more  deserves  it  or  de- 
serves more  of  it  In  case  he  drops  a  line  to  a 
fine  pike  just  to  toll  him  he  would  like  to  see  him 
to  dinner,  he  may,  if  his  liquors  are  good,  drop  us 
a  line  of  like  import  If  at  any  time  the  question 
shall  be  whether  he  shall  pull  a  big  fish  out,  or 
the  Ingflsh  shall  pull  him  in,  both  parties  will 
please  remember  that  we  are  a  strict  neutrally 
man.  If  he  shall  get  into  the  rfrer  and  be  de- 
voured by  the  inhaUtantsof  the  flood,  we  hope 
he  will  agree  with  them  better  than  he  has  ever 
agreed  with  any  patriotic  party.  We  presume, 
faowerer,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  drowning,  else 
there  Is  no  truth  in  old  adages.  If  he  does  not 
repent  of  hitsiiia  amid  the  oalmand  quiet  ioenes 


of  nature,  the  worst  we  can  have  the  heart  to 
wish  him  is  that  the  musquitoes,  ticks,  saod-fliM 
and  cross  dogs  may  Uto,  and  the  fishes  not  And 
please  remember,  dear  Bob,  in  all  your  fishing 
experiences,  that  the  devil  is  the  chief  of  i 
men,  and  that  you  are  his  Bob. 


Pbofbssos  O.  M.  Mitchsll  has  made  an  ob- 
servation of  the  new  comet  at  the  Dudley  Ob- 
servatory, and  ofiers  the  following  explanation 
of  its  sudden  appearance : 

<«  If  ic  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  QO^jeetore, 
we  may  account  for  the  sudden  splendor  of  this 
grand  object  by  supposing  that  during  ite  ap- 
proach to  the  sun  it  has  been  above  the  horizon 
only  during  daylight,  and  hence  escaped  detec- 
tion ;  that  on  passing  ite  perihelion,  or  neaxeat 
point  from  the  sun,  the  direction  of  the  orbit 
was  such  as  to  sweep  it  rapidly  from  that  lumi- 
nary and  to  bring  it  in  a  very  few  days  to  the 
region  of  the  heavens  now  occupied.  This  con* 
jecture  is  based  on  the  general  fact  that  comets 
do  not  commonly  throw  off  such  immense  trains 
of  light  until  after  their  perihelion  passage.  Un- 
til a  sufficient  number  of  observations  have  been 
obtained  to  render  it  possible  to  compute  tbe 
elemente  of  ite  orbit,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
decide  whether  this  is  ite  first  appearance  or 
whether  it  be  the  return  of  -a  comet  that  may 
have  startled  the  world  ages  ago." 


Balzac,  the  novelist,  was  an  eccentric  genius. 
When  composing,  his  house  door  was  closed  to 
everybody  except  the  publisher  and  printer,  and 
his  costume  was  changed  to  a  loose  white  robe  of 
the  sort  that  is  worn  by  the  Dominican  monks* 
This  singular  writing  dress  was  iSEistened  round 
the  waist  by  a  chain  of  Venetian  gold,  to  which 
hung  little  pliers  and  scissors  of  the  same  pre- 
dous  metal.  White  Turkish  trowsers  and  red 
morocco  slippers,  embroidered  with  gold,  covet- 
ed his  legs  and  feet.  On  the  day  when  he  a«t 
down  to  his  desk  the  light  of  heaven  was  shut 
out,  and  he  worked  by  the  light  of  candles  in 
superb  sUver  sconces. 


SwxA&iiro  Chxap.— ''What  does  Satan  paj 
you  for  swearing?"  said  a  gentleman  to  od« 
whom  he  heard  using  profane  language.  "  He 
don't  pay  me  anything,"  was  the  reply.  **  WeB, 
you  work  cheap  enough,  to  lay  aside  the  chanp- 
ter  of  a  gentleman,  to  inflict  so  much  pain  on 
your  friends  and  dvil  people,  and  to  risk  loriBt 
your  own  soul,  (gradually  rlsiug  in  emphaalak) 
and  all  for  nothing !  You  certainly  do  iroiic 
cheap— very  cheap,  indeed." 
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Tnm  the  If  aint  T«Mh«r. 
i  Th0  SohoolniAster. 

CORCLUSIOir  OF  A  LSCTUKS  f  THE  C&AFT,  BT  1.  P.  W. 
FBLIOTTT  OF  ADDBEBS. 

I  name*  u  »  fonrth  requiiite  to  efficient  goT< 
eminent,  promptness  and  felicity  of  address. 
In  this  matter  there  is  erery  grade  of  style  and 
success.  There  can  be,  of  course,  no  exact  mea- 
sure of  this  element  of  authority.  A  happy 
style  of  utterance  may  vary  in  its  character  be- 
tween wide  extremes  of  fluency  and  deliberate- 
ness,  boldness  uid  modesty,  force  and  gentle- 
ness. But  there  shotdd  be  a  combination  of 
qualities  in  the  style  of  a  teacher's  speaking 
when  he  addresses  his  school,  which  will  bear 
to  be  called  felicitous. 

Boorish,  ungrammatical,  low,  or  rough  in 
speech,  he  cannot  be,  and  expect  to  command 
weU.  Hesitant,  dull,  stammeringi  or  mumb< 
ling,  he  cannot  draw  hib  pupils  after  him  with 
a  living  and  responslTe  interest.  He  needs  not 
to  be  an  orator  in  the  platform  sense,  but  he 
must  use  the  tongue  of  a  ready  speaker.  A 
promptness  that  shall  summon  the  hearer  quick 
ly  to  the  matter  in  band,  a  yiyacity  which  shall 
quicken  slumbering  thought,  a  ring  in  the  tone 
which  indicates  true  metal  in  the  man,  —  all 
these  are  needed  in  the  teacher  who  stands  be- 
fore his  school  with  the  hope  of  controlling 
them  at  his  will* 

The  man  who  aims  to  mold  other  men  to  his 
own  Tiews  and  purposes,  whether  it  be  from  the 
stump,  the  stage,  or  the  platform,  whether  in 
church  or  in  state,  must  possess  the  ability  to 
present  his  Tiews  clearly  and  forcibly.  In  the 
legislatiTe  hall  and  the  political  caucus,  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  teacher's  desk,  he  exerts  the 
most  commanding  influence,  other  things  being 
equal,  who  can  address  those  before  him  with 
the  most  felicity  and  power.  The  adyoeate  at 
the  bar,  or  the  orator  before  the  people,  is  most 
■ncoesaful,  who,  with  the  other  requisites  to 
succeee,  is  most  commanding  in  speech.  This 
ia  no  less  true  now,  than  when  Demosthenes 
prevailed  by  the  cogency  of  his  eloquence,  and 
Plato  oaptiTated  by  his  persuasiye  tongue,  and 
Paul  made  even  goyemments  tremble  by  the 
fsrvor  of  his  impassioned  speech.  Now,  as 
then»  the  tongue,  though  a  little  member,  con< 
tiola  alike  the  ship  of  state  and  the  lesser  ship 
in  which  the  teacher  embarks  his  noble  enter- 
prise. The  eloquent  tongue  still  thrills  and  cap- 
tiv»tea»  whether  on  the  field  of  baUle»  the  arena 
of  political  strife,  or  in  the  assembly  of  Ood'i 


worshippers.  The  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
the  polished  and  the  rude  together,  are  fired  by 
its  burning  utterance  or  soothed  by  its  liquid 
harmonies. 

The  ordinary  school-room  is  not,  of  course, 
the  place  for  oratory  in  its  highest  flights.  No 
declamation  is  demanded  there,  —  saye  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoons !  The  teacher,  in  his  familiar 
lectures  or  friendly  counsels,  will  rarely  reach 
an  impassioned  style  of  utterance.  But  the  skill 
needed,  the  tact,  the  fluency,  the  quickness  and 
yiyadty,  are  hardly  less  difficult  to  attain,  and 
no  less  admirable  in  their  place.  Let  the  teach- 
er, then,  aim  at  great  readiness  of  speech,  —  a 
dear  and  simple  flow  of  language ;  but  not,  the 
rapid  and  rushing,  yoluble  and  wordy  speech, 
somewhere  facetiously  caUed  a  diarrhcBa  verbo* 
rum.  He  should  speak  with  point,  precision 
and  force,  but  not  with  the  great  swelling  words 
of  yanity,  which  sometimes  struggle  from  a 
windy  orator's  lungs. 

But  the  mere  command  of  words  is  not  all  that 
is  required.  The  modes  of  the  teacher's  ad- 
dress should  yary  with  the  phases  of  his  eyer- 
yarying  audience.  Sometimes  his  pupils  are 
dull,  and  need  rousing ;  sometimes  discouraged, 
and  need  reAnimating,  —  sometimes  in  a  storm, 
and  need,  not  a  counter  storQi,  but  a  gentle 
breeae  from  off  shore  to  calm  the  surging  wayes. 
Rarely  a  sharp  rebuke  or  stem  command  is  re- 
quired by  the  necessity  of  the  hour.  But  of- 
tener  a  calm  appeal  to  the  reason  or  sense  of 
propriety  wiU  be  more  effectual  than  a  mere  ma- 
gisterial dictate.  His  judgment  will  guide  his 
utterance,  but  in  all  these  yarying  circumstances 
he  must  know  how  to  speak  and  what  to  say,  if 
he  would  succeed  in  the  perfect  command  of  his 
school. 

SBLF-COKMAirD. 

Again — the  teacher,  like  eyery  other  person 
in  command,  must  be  able  to  control  himselt 
The  commander  of  an  army,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer in  a  deliberative  assembly,  or  the  captain  of 
a  ship,  b$ffins  to  succeed  when  he  stands  before 
his  subordinates  under  perfect  self-control.  Let 
a  teacher  stand  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils, 
shaken  by  some  agitating  passion,  and  the  right 
arm  of  his  authority  is  palsied.  His  self-pos- 
session gone,  he  is  shorn  of  half  his  power.  JBs- 
pedally  if  those  with  whom  he  is  dealing  are 
themselyes  excited  does  it  become  the  teacher, 
by  his  own  calmness,  to  allay  the  gathering 
stomi.  In  their  youth  and  lack  of  experience 
and  self-discipline,  a  company  of  students  may 
be  sometimes  expected  to  wax  wann  with  nn- 
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wonted  ferror.  They  may  easily  imagine  them- 
selves wronged  by  fellow-students  or  teachers, 
^-  perhaps  they  are,  —  and  for  a  time  the  atmos- 
phere of  their  little  world  is  filled  with  mutter- 
.ings  of  the  storm.  In  the  midst  of  this  com- 
motion let  the  teacher  enter.  If  self-possessed 
and  cool,  he  calms  the  tumult  with  scarcely  the 
utterance  of  a  word.  Like  an  iceberg  floated 
into  tropical  seas,  he  cools  the  fervid  atmosphere 
by  his  presence.  Such  a  man  only,  on  the  wider 
field  of  states  and  empires,  can  «  ride  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm."  Such  a  teacher 
only  can  maintain  the  control  of  the  pupils  who 
gather  by  scores  in  the  district  school-room,  or 
by  hundreds  within  college  walls. 

But  it  is  not  mainly  on  the  greater  occasions, 
the  crises  of  school-discipline,  and  in  circum- 
stances of  unusual  excitement,  that  the  teacher, 
after  all,  most  needs  this  power  of  self-control. 
A  man  may  nerve  himself  for  a  great  crisis,  and 
be  thus  prepared  to  meet  the  ordeal  with  calm- 
ness and  without  loss  of  self-possession.  It  is  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  every-day  school- 
Ufe  that  he  needs  most  to  guard  himself  against 
loss  of  command  by  giving  way  to  fretfulness 
or  passion.  Recitations  will  not  always  be  per- 
fect; pupils  will  not  always  be  circumspect; 
the  atmosphere  will  sometimes  be  too  cool  and 
sometimes  too  hot.  The  teacher  must  guard 
himself  against  yielding  to  the  ill  influence  of 
these  minor  trials. 

The  little  boys  and  girls  of  a  country  school 
may  have  come  a  long  mUe  through  the  mud 
and  slop  of  a  March  road ;  and  they  are  wet, — 
and  they  are  warm,  —  and  they  are  cold,  —  and 
some  wish  to  go  to  the  fire,  —  and  some  want  a 
window  open,  —  and  some  want  to  go  out  before 
they  are  fairly  in,  —  and  perhaps  the  teacher  is 
about  to  say  that  they  aU  want  a  whipping! 
Not  so,  my  brother.  They  want  a  little  of  your 
cool,  patient,  good-natured  assistance  to  bring 
them  out  of  their  troubles  into  happier  moods 

Or  perhaps  in  the  college  recitation  room,  a 
student  before  you  has  forgotten,  in  an  unfor- 
tunate moment,  the  dictates  of  his  higher  man- 
liness, and  given  you  a  reply  which  iU  comports 
with  the  relation  ot  the  parties.  Be  yourself 
tinmoved,  and  so  command  his  apology  and  his 
respect.  Or  perhaps  the  clearness  of  a  recita- 
tion in  Butler  is  obfusticated  by  too  much  beef 
and  pudding  at  dinner ;  and  the  President's  pa- 
tience grows  small  by  degrees,  «  according  to 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature."  My 
dear  sir,  in  such  moments  of  trial,  endeavor  to 
show  that  you,  at  least,  are  not  digesting  too 
bountiful  a  dinner. 


Incidental  to  my  last  remark,  allow  m«  to  re- 
mind my  feUow-teachers  of  the  duty  whieh  €hey 
owe  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  pttpil*,  to 
keep  themselves  in  the  most  vigorous  boddy 
health,  in  connection  with  this  very  matter  of 
self-control.  No  man  can  easily  control  him- 
self whose  nerves  are  shattered  by  disease.  And 
if  that  ill-health  be  no  more  serious  than  a  fit 
of  indigestion,  or  a  temporary  headache,  or  tlie 
languid  stupor  arising  from  an  indolent  dislike 
to  «  air  and  exercise,"  there  is  even  less  excuse 
for  damaging  your  school  with  your  nervous, 
fretful  or  stupid  mis-government.  Wonder,  I 
know  it  is,  that  some  teachers  shotdd  wear  so 
long  and  so  well,  in  an  employment  whieh  so 
tasks  every  mental  eneigy  and  bodily  power. 
And  well  may  they  claim  the  lenient  regard  of 
pupils  and  parents,  if  they  should  not  always 
possess  themselves  with  calmness  and  patienoe 
in  the  discharge  of  their  difficult  and  trying  du- 
ties. Nevertheless,  they  Ue  under  a  burden  of 
motives  to  keep  their  heads  clear,  their  hearts 
warm,  and  to  bear  a  firm  right  hand  in  the  di» 
rection  and  management  of  those  who  are  is* 
trusted  to  their  care. 

The  work  which  you  have  undertaken  as  teadi- 
ers  is  no  ordinary  employment.  The  health  re- 
quired to  sustain  you  in  Its  duties  is  the  best 
you  can  purchase  with  whatever  care  and  pa- 
tience you  can  command.  And  what  you  can- 
not find  of  motive  to  this  end  in  the  good  of 
your  pupils  and  your  duty  towards  them,  yon 
may  find  in  a  proper  regard  for  your  own  wast- 
ing powers. 

CHAKACTBE. 

But  the  crowning  element  of  authority,  and 
the  last  to  be  named  at  this  hour,  is  character  ; 
such  character  as  includes  intellectual  force  and 
culture,  energetic  purpose  and  high  moral  tone. 
By  intellectual  force  and  culture  I  intend  more 
than  the  mere  mental  equipment  required  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  recitations.  Breadth  and 
scope  and  discipline,  nerve  and  elasticity  of  in- 
tellect,  and  the  culture  which  only  a  mind  of  the 
requisite  tnaUrial  can  acquire,  must  go  mto  that 
character  to  give  it  the  desired  fibre,  strength 
and  finish. 

Unshaken  purpose,  a  will  that  bends  only 
when  high  considerations  of  duty  require  it  to 
bend,  and  which  holds  a  man  firmly  to  the  < 
cution  of  his  aim,  amidst  difficulties  and  i 
ors,  must  also  go  into  the  character  of  the  < 
manding  man.  But  more  than  all,  and  abote 
all,  that  character  is  made  character  by  theioysl 
•tXnhai/aotkiffh  integrity*  The  influence  of  sodi 
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a  ebaracter*  i&texftuing  itself  among  the  other 
elements  of  authority,  gives  to  them  all  new 
Tigor  and  effeotiveness.  The  other  qualifications 
of  the  oommander,  however  valuable  in  them- 
■elvest  arise  and  shine  in  the  light  of  this.  Dig- 
nity itself  becomes  more  dignified,  urbanity 
more  urbane,  and  the  highest  graces  of  learning 
receive  an  added  grace.  The  effect  of  high  mor- 
al character  upon  the  governing  power  of  the 
teacher  is  two-fold.  It  acts  first  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  teacher  himself  Charged 
with  such  responsibilities  as  rest  upon  him,  and 
aware,  as  he  must  be,  that  thorough  moral  in- 
tegrity is  expected  in  him  and  needed  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  if  his  own  con- 
sciousness convicts  him  of  the  fatal  destitution, 
how  can  he  stand  in  his  place,  strong  and  un- 
fearing  i  The  moral  blight  in  his  soul  creeps 
along  every  fibre  of  his  being,  and  unnerves  the 
arm  of  his  power. 

Again,  as  viewed  objectively  by  his  pupils, 
that  same  high  character  is  in  itself  authority. 
Even  the  child  is  gifted  with  the  power  to  dis- 
cern, and  cannot  but  reverence,  moral  worth. 
The  pupil  regards  the  pure  intention  and  ad- 
mitted integrity  oi  his  teacher  as  a  guaranty 
that  nothing  unjust  or  ungenerous  will  be  re- 
quired  of  him.  He  yields  a  willing  obedience 
when  he  is  sure  that  such  obedience  is  required 
to  promote  his  own  highest  good.  A  naked  and 
cold  authority  standing  above  an  abject  and 
trembling  obedience,  is  one  of  the  most  pitiful 
exhibitions  of  poor  human  nature;  That  au- 
thority must  be  clothed  upon  with  the  graces  of 
goodness,  and  its  lineaments  glow  with  the  suf- 
fusion of  a  holy  love,  before  it  can  reach  the 
high  standard  of  a  divine  and  godlike  attribute. 
Such  is  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Father ;  and 
likest  unto  it  is  the  authority  of  our  fathers  in 
the  flesh;  and  both  command  our  obedience 
most  promptly,  when  we  recognize  in  them  most 
clearly  the  blending  of  perfect  rectitude  with 
perfect  love. 

Be,  then,  the  teacher  upright  in  his  life  and 
sinf^  in  his  endeavor,  if  he  would  make  his 
character  most  commanding  in  the  empire  where 
he  rules.  By  such  a  character  his  authority  is 
arched  and  crowned.  Other  elements,  laid  up 
stone  upon  stone,  however  fitly  and  firmly,  in 
the  structure  which  he  builds,  will  fail  to  stand 
secure,  until,  as  a  wise  master-builder,  he  brings 
forth  this  key-stone  and  top-stone  to  its  place, 
and  thus  binds  them  together. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  accept  these  hints  to- 
Wttd  the  attaimnent  of  an  important  point  in 


your  professional  training.  Thie,  though  it  is, 
that  the  highest  success  in  governing  is  based 
upon  qualities  to  which  the  teacher  is  bom,  it  is 
notices  a  truth  that  the  careful  study  of  the 
elements  of  successful  authority,  and  a  diligent 
effort  to  include  the  requisite  traits  in  your  own 
character,  will  go  far  toward  compassing  the 
end  in  view.  It  was  no  part  of  my  purpose  at 
this  time,  to  suggest  methods  of  school  manage- 
ment, or  the  details  of  successful  government. 
These  will  occupy  hours  devoted  to  more  famil- 
iar conference  and  discussion.  The  art  of  gov- 
erning well  must  maintain  its  coequal  impor- 
tance with  the  high  art  of  skillful  teaching,  and 
the  one  as  truly  as  the  other,  has  its  theory  as 
well  as  its  practice  —  its  principles  and  their 
application.  Along  the  paths  indicated  by  the 
suggestions  of  a  true  philosophy,  let  us  seek  to 
find  our  way  to  the  highest  practical  success. 

Anothes  Laura.  Bbiboxan. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Detroit  Advertittr  states  that  Abby 
A.,  a  daughter  of  C.  C.  Dillingham,  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
She  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind ;  her  right  limbs 
are  panlyzed ;  she  is  confined  to  her  bed ;  can- 
not be  moved  much  without  being  thrown  into 
a  fit  —  yet  she  will  converse  fluently  with  the 
mute  alphabet,  writes  very  legibly  with  her  left 
hand,  and  reads  common  writing  on  a  paper  or 
slate,  or  print  (if  the  book  be  not  too  much 
worn),  by  passing  her  fingers  over  the  words. 
She  wiU  also  distinguish  the  different  colors  of  a 
variegated  dress  in  the  same  way.  She  has 
wrought  several  pieces  of  crewel  work  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  girl  of  her  age,  select- 
ing and  arranging  all  the  colors  by  feeling,  and 
using  only  her  left  hand.  She  plays  draughts 
and  backgammon  expertly.  She  knows  when 
any  one  comes  into  the  room  by  the  jar  of  the 
bed  (on  which  she  constantly  lies),  and  can  in 
this  way  distinguish  the  different  members  of 
the  &mily. 

Ay  Old  Man. — What  I  call  an  old  man,  is 
oue  who  has  a  smooth,  shining  crown  and  a 
e  of  scattered  white  hairs;  seen  in  the 
streets  on  sunshiny  days,  stooping  as  he  walks, 
bearing  a  cane,  moving  cautiously  and  slowly, 
telling  old  stories,  smiling  at  present  follies,  liv- 
ing in  a  narrow  world  of  dry  habits ;  one  that  re- 
mains waking  when  others  have  dropped  asleep, 
and  keeps  a  night-lamp  flame  of  lifb  burning 
year  after  year,  if  the  lamp  is  not  upset,  and 
there  is  a  careful  hand  held  round  it  to  prevent 
the  puffs  of  wind  f^om  blowing  the  flame  out« 
That's  what  I  caU  an  old  man.-^HoiJcis. 
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Froarastinations. 


BT  CHARLB8  MACKAT. 


If  fortune  with  a  smiling  face 

Strews  roses  on  your  way, 
When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up  ? 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  should  she  Arown  with  face  of  care, 

And  talk  of  coming  sorrow, 
When  shall  we  grieye,  if  griere  we  must  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

If  those  who'ye  wronged  us  own  their  faults, 

And  kindly  pity  pray. 
When  shall  we  listen  and  forgiye  ? 

To-day,  my  lov$,  to-day. 
But  if  stem  justice  urge  rebuke, 

And  warmth  from  memory  borrow. 
When  shall  we  chide,  if  chide  we  dare  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

If  those  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt 

Are  harmed  unless  we  pay, 
When  shall  we  struggle  to  be  just  ? 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  if  our  debtor  fail  our  hope, 

And  plead  his  ruin  thorough, 
When  shall  we  weigh  his  breach  of  faith  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

If  lore,  estranged,  should  once  again 

Her  genial  smiles  display, 
When  shall  we  kiss  her  proffered  lips  ? 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But,  if  she  would  indulge  regret. 

Or  dwell  with  by-gone  sorrow. 
When  shall  we  weep,  if  weep  we  must  ? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 

For  Tirtuoui  acts  and  harmless  joyt, 

The  minutes  will  not  stay ; 
We're  always  time  to  welcome  them 

To-day,  my  love,  to-day. 
But  care,  resentment,  angry  words, 

And  unayailing  sorrow, 
Come  fitr  too  soon  if  they  appear 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow. 


Bb  Teuthful  to  Childkbn.  —  Some  people 
tell  lies  to  children  with  a  view  of  enjoying  a 
laugh  at  their  credulity.  This  is  to  make  a 
mock  at  sin,  and  they  are  fools  who  do  it.  The 
tendency  in  a  child  to  beliere  whateyer  it  is  told, 
is  of  Qod  for  good.  It  is  loyely.  It  seems  a 
shadow  of  primeval  innocence  glancing  by.  We 
ahould  rererence  a  child's  simplicity.  Touch  It 
only  with  truth.  Be  not  the  first  to  quench  that 
loyely  tratbfiilneaa  by  falsehood. 


For  the  Behoohnatter. 
The  Bate  at  whioh  Waves  TraveL 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  appoaite  ilhistnitiOB. 
of  the  widening  ripples  of  water,  made  by  drop« 
ping  a  stone  upon  the  placid  surfkce  of  an  tm* 
rufled  lake.  Every  one,  in  boyhood,  haa  wateh* 
ed  such  advancing  waves  as  they  expanded  in 
ever  increasing  circles  and  finally  broke  in  rapid 
suocessioa  upon  the  shore  and  were  lost. 

Observing,  thoughtftd  lads  have  often  noticed 
the  time  requisite  for  each  wave  tozeaehtfae 
near  and  the  distant  shore. 

Every  teacher  has  impressed  the  importanee 
of  right  action  by  the  thought  of  the  ever  wid- 
ening circles  of  influence.  We  are  often  ra- 
minded  that  each  act  of  one's  life  is  so  interwo- 
ven and  interlocked  with  all  his  other  acts,  and 
so  influences  some  act  of  another,  which  in  tun 
exerts  its  power  upon  all  the  acts  of  that  othet^s 
subsequent  life,  and  so  on  adif^itum^  that  the 
effects  of  any  act  of  life  are  infinite  in  extoit, 
like  the  waves  produced  by  ruffling  the  waters 
of  the  great  Pacific.  We  are  told  that  if  a  stone 
were  dropped  ftom.  a  ship's  side  in  the  middle 
of  that  great  sea,  the  waves  would  go  on  wid- 
ening, until  they  should  reach  the  shore  on  eve- 
ry side,  and  then  returning,  again  and  again  re- 
peat their  backward  and  forward  motion  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

But  after  all  this  constant  use  of  the  figura 
for  illustration,  it  may  be  that  not  all  have  ooa- 
sidered  that  the  waves  made  upon  the  great  Pa- 
cific do  in  truth  and  verity  advance  across  the 
ocean.  Yet  this  is  a  truth ;  and  an  interesting 
scientific  truth  it  is.  Many  queries  of  an  inter- 
esting character  may  be  made  which  will  finm 
for  the  wide  awake  teacher  an  excellent  set  of 
topics  for  general  ex&reiee.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  queries  regards  the  time  con- 
sumed by  waves  in  crossing  different  bodies  ol 
water.  Of  course  this  depends  very  much  iq»- 
on  the  impulse  at  first  given  to  the  wave,  the 
height  of  the  wave  at  the  outset,  the  <«»*««*ia 
passed  over,  and  the  condition  of  the  water. 

A  few  years  since  a  paper  was  read  by  Pzof. 
Bache  before  the  American  Scientific  Associa- 
tion, stating  "  that  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty- third  December,  1854,  an 
earthquake  occurred  at  Simoda,  on  the  island 
Niphon,  Japan,  and  occasioned  the  wreck  of  the 
Russian  frigate  Diana,  which  was  then  in  port- 
The  harbor  was  first  emptied  of  water,  and  tlMA 
came  an  enormous  wave,  which  again  receded 
and  left  the  harbor  dry.  This  occurred  aerettl 
times,    llie  United  States  government  baa  M)f« 
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acting  tide-guages  at  San  Francisco  and  at  San 
Diego,  which  record  the  rise  of  the  tide  upon 
eyUsctora,  Intned  by  clocks,  and  at  San  Francis- 
co, ffmr  tkouaand  eight  hundred  milet  from  the 
Msene  of  the  earthquake,  the  first  wave  arrived 
twelve  hours  and  sixteen  nUuuiee  after  it  had  re- 
ceded from  the  harbor  of  Simoda.  It  had  tra- 
velled across  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  the  rate  of  eix  and  a  half  miles  a  min- 
tcfo,  and  arriTed  safely  on  the  shore  of  Califor- 
nia, to  astonish  the  scientific  obserrers  of  the 
ocean- surveying  expedition.  The  first  wave  or 
rising  of  the  waters,  at  San  Francisco,  was 
eeren -tenths  of  a  foot  in  height,  and  lasted  about 
half  an  hour.  It  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  waves  of  less  magnitude,  at  intervals  of 
an  hour  each.  At  San  Diego  similar  phenome- 
na were  observed,  although,  on  account  of  the 
greater  distance  firom  Simoda,  (four  hundred 
miles  greater  than  to  San  Francisco,)  the  wave 
did  not  arrive  so  soon  and  was  not  quite  so 
high."  M. 


The  Post  of  Duty. 


dience  was  the  one  thing  which  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  law  so  sternly  taught.  And  so  in 
the  very  presence  of  destruction,  when  the  earth 
rocked  to  its  foundations  and  the  heavens  were 
black  with  volcanic  cinders  and  smoke  —  when 
the  fiery  lava- stream  was  already  descending 
upon  the  doomed  city,  and  the  frightened  in- 
habitants were  fleeing  in  helpless  terror  from  the 
impending  destruction,  there  that  brave  Roman 
sentinel  stood  unmoved  at  his  post,  fixed  by  the 
single  thought  of  duty,  and  there,  buri^in  that 
liring  grave  after  centuries  had  passed  over  him, 
the  click  of  the  spade  discovered  his  still  stand- 
ing skeleton  —  a  proud  memorial  for  all  coming 
ages,  of  the  noble  fidelity  of  this  humble  Ro- 
man sentinel  to  the  single  idea  of  obedience  to 
duty  and  law.— JV«r  York  Chronicle, 


Thb  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  the 
mined  cities  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
have  disclosed  many  strange  and  suggestive  me- 
morials of  that  «  elder  day  '*  when  the  Roman 
government  was  ctill  in  the  vigor  of  its  life  and 
power.  The  traveller  who  treads  those  red 
pavements  and  wanders  among  those  long  bu- 
ried, but  now  exhumed  remains,  feels  as  though 
he  were  looking  upon  the  very  skeleton  of  a  by- 
gone world.  Curious  relics  of  a  life  and  a  ciri- 
lization  that  have  passed  away,  appear  on  every 
side.  Although  the  museums  of  the  world  have 
been  enriched  by  contributions  from  this  fertile 
field,  yet  numbers  of  curious  mementoes  still 
lemain. 

But  among  all  the  strange  discoveries  which 
the  spade  of  the  excavator  has  laid  bare,  there  is 
none  more  suggestive  than  that  which  discloses 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  army.  While  the 
remains  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  city 
of  Pompeii  were  found  in  such  a  posture  as  to 
indicate  that  they  were  overtaken  by  destruc- 
tion in  the  very  act  of  fle^ng  from  the  threaten- 
ed danger,  there  was  found  to  this  one  notable 
exception.  That  was  in  the  case  of  a  Roman 
aentinel.  There  he  stood  at  the  city  gate  with 
bit  hand  still  grasping  his  sword.  He,  too, 
might  have  fled.  But  he  was  at  the  post  of  duty. 
To  remain  at  that  post  imflinchingly  was  to 
obey  the  order  of  his  superior  in  power.      Obe^ 

8 


Magnetic  Masks. — In  needle  manufactories, 
the  workmen  who  point  needles  are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  minute  particles  of  steel  and 
dust  which  fly  from  the  grindstones,  and  are  in- 
haled with  their  breath.  These  will  produce 
C3nstitutional  irritation,  and  sure  to  end  in  pul- 
monary consumption,  insomuch  that  persons 
employed  in  this  kind  of  work  scarcely  ever  at- 
tain the  age  of  forty  years.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  purify  the  air  before  its  entry  in- 
to the  lungs,  by  gauze  or  linen  guards,  but  the 
dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to  be  obstruct- 
ed by  such  coarse  expedients,  until  some  irgen* 
ious  person  bethought  himself  of  the  motions 
and  arrangements  of  a  few  steel  filings  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  held  over  a  magnet.  Masks  of 
magnetized  steel  are  now  constructed,  and 
adapted  to  the  faces  of  the  workmen.  By  these 
the  air  is  not  merely  strained,  but  searched  in 
its  passage  through  them,  and  each  obnoxious 
atom  of  steel  is  arrested. 


A  Problem.  —  An  old  paper  puts  forth  the 
following  problem  for  its  mathematical  readers : 

*'  A  horse  in  the  midst  of  a  meadow  suppose. 
Made  fast  to  a  stake  by  a  line  from  bis  nose ; 
How  long  must  the  line  be  that,  feeding  all  around. 
Will  permit  him  to  graze  jast  an  acre  of  ground." 

To  which  another  paper,  not  quite  as  old,  made 
response : 

It's  a  very  plain  case,  if  you'll  only  *  suppose  * 
That  it's  just  seven  feet  from  his  toil  to  his  nose  ? 
For  the  line  will  he  then  (the  rule  cannot  fail) 
About  seven  feet  less  than  if  tied  to  his  tail." 

Some  apt  Rhode  Island  scholar  may  perhaps 
verify  the  solution. 
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For  the  8ohoolmMt«r. 
The  Habit  of  Belf-Beliiuioe. 

The  habit  of  self-reliance  may  be  defined  as 
trusting  to  ourselves  rather  than  to  others,  or, 
confiding  in  our  own  resources,  especially  in 
emergencies,  rather  than  expecting  aid  from 
others. 

The  direct  result  of  self-reliance  is  to  develop 
power,  which  Is  always  desirable  and  is  the 
source  of  victory,  while  the  opposite  of  self- 
reliance,  enfeebles,  humiliates,  is  insufferable. 
When  a  person  determines  to  rely  upon  himself 
in  overcoming  an  obstacle,  his  first  effort  is  one 
of  the  intelligence,  to  comprehend  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case.  The  perceptive  faculties  are  at 
once  at  work,  grasping  the  salient  points  of  the 
problem ;  the  judgment,  aided  by  the  memory, 
determines  of  what  sort,  and  how  great  the  hin- 
drances are.  Then  comes  the  thought,  «  How 
shall  I  overcome  these  difficulties  ? "  An  ex- 
pedient is  proposed,  and  its  workings  carefully 
noted ;  if  not  approved  of,  another  expedient  is 
mentioned  until  a  choice  is  made.  Kow  the 
question  becomes  one  of  resources ;  «  Are  my 
means,  my  executive  capacities,  my  abilities, 
sufficient  to  carry  out  this  plan  ?  '*  Ascertain- 
ing which,  I  shall  know  whether  it  is  better  to 
risk  or  not,  to  dare  or  to  forbear,  to  advance  or 
to  halt. 

The  action  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  of  the 
memory  and  the  judgment,  spoken  of  above,  is 
ikvorable  to  their  development.  Moreover  the 
judgment  cannot  act  coolly,  when  the  mind  is 
under  the  stimulus  of  fear,  so  that  timid  men, 
of  how  great  powers  soever,  cannot  rely  upon 
themselves,  and  this,  in  political  and  moral 
crises,  as  well  as  in  moments  of  personal  dan< 
ger.  Self-reliant  men  also,  knowing  their  own 
strength,  should  they  ascertain  the  strength  of 
the  opposition,  risk  not  defeat  by  over-daring, 
and  so  escape  the  imputation  of  being  fool- 
hardy. 

To  obtain  fiequent  victories  is  a  joy  in  itself, 
but  its  chief  use  is  in  the  confidence  in  one's 
ability  which  it  gives,  success  always  begetting 
self-confidence,  which,  freeing  the  mind  from  all 
doubts  and  hesitations,  gives  our  powers  full 
scope  for  action;  while  some  diffident  men, 
through  mistrust  of  self,  never  become  folly 
conscious  of  their  own  abilities. 

Self-reliance,  then,  developing  power  which 
results  in  victory,  the  latter  bestows  confidence, 
and  this  releases  the  mind  from  the  doubts  that 
had  crippled  it  in  regard  to  its  executive  capa- 
city. 


The  object  of  relf-reliance  is,  by  tttSardmg  m 
fsir  field  for  the  display  of  our  powers,  to  eaa* 
ble  us  to  obtain  as  great  victories  as  we  an  ea* 
pable  of  gaining ;  and  there  is  wisdom,  im  emk^ 
sidering  life  as  a  warfare,  wherein  are  encouii* 
tered  sudden  onsets,  sharp  contests,  viotaiy  and 
defeat. 

But  how  can  this  habit  consist  with  wisdom? 
What  can  justify  it,  what  indeed  excuse  it? 
Self-reliance  can  properly  result  from  three 
things  only,  —  natural  powers,  early  and  c<m- 
tinued  training,  and  success  as  the  guarantee  ci 
the  presence  and  the  genuineness  of  both.  For 
a  man  to  act  at  all  he  must  have  perceptioii, 
motives,  will.  Where  but  little  power  is  gi^reM, 
though  training  is  of  some  advantage,  great  aae* 
cess  will  not  follow.  Some  men  cannot  eauly 
distinguish  colors,  or  tones,  cannot  easily  read 
mathematics,  or  resist  certain  temptatioas.  No- 
thing but  conceit,  or  else  vanity,  could  give  aiicfa 
men  confidence  to  sing,  to  paint,  study  the  cal- 
culus, or  frequent  the  society  of  topers. 

But  our  powers  can  be  preserved  onlj  by 
careful  use ;  to  be  developed  they  need  perria- 
tent  training.  He  then  is  over-confident,  cul- 
pably so  at  times,  who,  without  previona  prepa- 
ration, thinks  to  conquer,  whether  in  the  fields 
of  physical,  intellectual  or  of  moral  warfrie, 
and  prodigal  of  time  and  privilegea  is  any  one 
who  neglects  the  advantages  of  a  good  training, 
who  is  an  absentee,  or  a  truant  from  a  good 
school. 

But  what  shall  prevent  us  from  over-estima- 
ting our  powers  and  training,  from  relying  too 
confidently  on  ourselves }  Success,  which  must 
crown  our  efforts.  And  yet  the  tendency  of 
success  is  towards  arrogance,  so  that  wise  men 
strive  to  be  cautious  and  humble.  The  difficul- 
ties perhaps  were  not  so  great  as  they  seemed ; 
much  is  due  to  what  is  called  chance.  Early 
training  is  due  to  friends ;  friends,  powers,  suc- 
cess even,  are  from  Qod.  Sometimes  this  is  not 
borne  in  mind,  and  men  become  presumptuous, 
as  was  Napoleon,  while  others,  like  Newton, 
retain  their  simplicity. 

The  Christian  martyrs  were  strong,  rdyiag 
on  their  faith  in  Qod.  Luther  and  the  great 
reformers,  exiled  patriots  also  and  peraecuted 
philosophers,  have  relied  on  the  justness  of  their 
cause,  and  on  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth. 
Thes4  all,  perhaps,  were  looked  upon  by  soma  as 
men  atrangely  self-reliant,  but  whoever  saw  la 
what  they  trusted,  knew  the  secret  of  tfaiir 
strength. 

And  it  mi^y  be  edded,  that  exJubitionaof  adf* 
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veliaiioe  on  ft  tmallmr  scale  always  please  ns ;  the 
Bsnltitiide  of  resouroes  exhibited  by  Robinson 
Clrasoe,  and  by  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  con- 
atitiite  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  those  narra- 
Uvet. 

Poover  people  espedalty  most  learn  to  rely  on 
themselves ;  of  riches,  and  perhaps  of  friends, 
they  have  not  so  much  as  others  to  rely  upon. 
Their  trainiiig  should  not  only  tend  to  enable 
them  to  resist  temptation  from  without  and  from 
-within,  but  to  grapple  with  practical  intellect- 
ual problems,  and  to  fight,  successfully  if  pos- 
sible,  the  battle  against  want.  Therefore,  we 
say,  that  the  habit  of  self-reliance  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  teacher  in  his  scholars,  on 
mil  occasions ;  in  the  preparation  of  their  studies, 
in  their  recitations,  in  the  practical  nature  of 
the  studies  they  pursue,  and  in  their  general  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  in  the  school-room, 
and  on  the  play-ground. 

To  fight  the  battle  against  want  there  is  needed, 
first,  a  strong  body.  School-life,  then,  should 
harm  the  system  as  little  as  possible,  through 
impure  air,  and  through  seats,  confinement  and 
positions  that  distort  the  limbs ;  while  something 
of  positive  good  should  be  received  through  a 
well-devised  system  of  calisthenics.  Second,  in- 
dustrious habits  should  be  encouraged ;  that  a 
lazy  boy  often  fails  in  his  spelling  lesson,  does 
not  tell  the  whole  of  the  story ;  it  may  be  the 
explanation  of  future  rags  and  beggary.  Third, 
economy  is  sadly  needed  by  most  of  our  peo- 
ple. Children  should  be  taught  it.  Frequent 
changes  in  books  are  needless,  expensive  and 
wasteful.  School  furniture  should  not  be  in- 
jured, and  as  a  matter  of  economy,  scholars 
should  be  taught  to  be  careful  of  their  books 
and  of  their  clothes. 

Our  public  schools  will  never  aid  th^r  pupils 
to  the  extent  they  might,  till  they  aim  more  at 
giving  a  practical  turn  to  the  studies  there  pur- 
sued. It  is,  in  part,  because  so  little  aid  would 
be  given  them  in  getting  a  livelihood,  that  so 
many  do  not  complete  their  grammar  school 
course,  that  so  few  enter  the  high  school,  and 
that  the  love  of  the  people  for  the  schools,  al- 
ready great,  is  not  greater.  Aside  from  the 
daughters  of  the  more  prosperous  members  of 
the  community,  two  classes  of  children  enter  the 
high  schools ;  those  who  are  preparing  for  a  col- 
legiate courae,  and  those  who  are  to  enter  com- 
mereial  Ufe ;  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  a 
third  olasa,  those  who  intend  to  become  teach- 
era ;  and  Just  what  they  want  to  help  them  on 
i«  ftnmd  there,  good  teachers  of  the  daaaios, 


and  of  the  higher  English  studies.  There  can 
arise  here  no  discussion  as  to  which  is  the  great 
object  in  a  good  school,  to  train  the  mind  or  to 
impart  useful  information ;  unless,  indeed,  some 
one  should  assert,  that,  while  studying  princi- 
ples, their  application  should  remain  unnoticed, 
or  that  information  often  is  important  except 
when  centreing  around  some  great  principle. 
Tell  the  embryo  merchants  in  some  high  school 
that  in  order  to  train  their  mental  powers,  they 
are  to  study  Latin  three  years,  and  let  their 
English  studies  go,  inasmuch  as  they  can  easily 
get  such  knowledge  when  out  in  the  world,  and 
how  many  would  stay  any  longer  in  school } 
Or  say  to  the  future  ministers,  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  «  Study  for  six  months  book-keeping 
by  double  entry,  it  is  splendid  intellectual  gym- 
nasticsy  and  then  the  trigonometries  will  be  just 
what  you'll  need  for  the  rest  of  the  year,"  and 
would  they  not  be  startled  ?  Kow  by  just  the 
same  process,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  our 
children  are  driven  out  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  grammar  schools.  The  schools  would  not 
do  them,  they  say,  much  good.  They  may  be 
mistaken;  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the 
schools,  but  rather  asking,  <«  Can  they  be  bet- 
tered, and  in  what,  and  how  }  **  Could  some 
one  point  out  a  way  to  make  the  studies  of  the 
common  schools  more  practical,  while  the  pupils 
obtained  the  more  tangible  good,  the  subtler  and 
nobler  advantages  would  not  escape  them,  and 
they  would  then  rely  more  on  the  public  schools 
to  aid  them  in  fighting  their  way  through  life. 

A  Jection  might  prompt  a  parent  to  solve  the 
difficult  examples,  to  analyze  the  more  difficult 
sentences,  and  to  help  write  the  composition ; 
but  the  good  of  the  child  holds  the  kind  impulse 
in  check,  and  there  are  also  other  ways  of  help- 
ing a  child,  by  showing  a  daily  interest  in  its 
studies,  sympathizing  with  it  in  its  difficulties, 
and  in  its  successes,  and  by  throwing  in,  here 
and  there,  some  kind  suggestion.  And  because 
a  child's  welfare  requires  that  it  should  learn  to 
rely  on  itself,  all  aid  from  schoolmates,  answers 
in  arithmetics,  and  keys,  as  well  as  promptings, 
and  leading  questions  in  recitations,  are  far  firom 
desirable.  That  teacher  even  does  better,  who, 
by  a  hint  to  a  boy  puzzled  by  a  hard  sum,  puts 
him  on  the  right  track,  than  he  who  works  it 
oui  for  him  on  the  slate. 

But  the  play-ground  is  the  place  to  teaeh  self- 
relianoe.  There  all  shams  are  laid  aside  as  being 
of  too  thin  a  texture  to  bear  the  blunt  remarks 
of  out- spoken  boysy  whose  keen  insight  instant- 
ly detects  them  and  mercilessly  exposes  them. 
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Each  one  ranks  for  what  he  is,  as  the  best,  or 
the  worst,  batter,  runner,  wrestler,  skater  or 
jumper  in  the  crowd  ;  as  fair  or  mean,  kind  or 
cross,  generous  or  selfish,  whether  he  be  young 
or  old,  tall  or  short,  rich  or  poor,  a  smart  or  a 
dull  scholar.  There  each  boy  can  measure  him- 
self with  others,  and  learn  where,  in  the  ranks  of 
of  his  fellow  men.  his  place  will  be.  There  the 
rich  find  that  riches  will  not  suffice  them  in  their 
wrestlings  one  with  the  other,  but  that  natiye 
energy  and  good  training  always  wm ;  while  the 
poor  find  that  their  estate  is  not  counted  in  in 
mitigation  of  their  heedlessness  or  of  their  base> 
ness.  The  conceited  learn  that  others  may  be 
as  good  as  themseWes,  the  vain  cease  to  long  for 
what  nature  has  not  given  them,  pride  is  hum- 
bled, meanness  rebukeJ,  and  doing  and  daring 
praised.  There  can  be  no  better  preparation  for 
him  who  is  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  great  republic* 
where  violent  and  opposing  views  in  regard  to 
politics,  to  religion,  and  to  social  theories  coex- 
ist, whose  existence  he  cannot  ignore  if  he  would. 


Dainty  and  Diaoontented. 

Oni  of  the  first  and  most  important  princi 
pies  to  be  instilled  into  children  is,  that  they 
should  like  everything  that  is  good.  They 
should  never  be  permitted  or  encouraged  to  say, 
"I  don't  like  this  or  that"— but  should  be 
taught  a  liberal*  universal  acceptance  of  all  the 
good  things  God  has  made.  We  should  abolish 
the  dainty,  narrow  spirit  that  can  be  satisfied 
only  with  certain  things,  and  is  always  picking 
and  choosing.  The  first  manifestation  of  this 
spirit  is  generally  in  reference  to  food.  Child- 
ren if  allowed  will  take  an  aversion  quite  un 
reasonably  to  some  kinds  of  food  that  common 
use  pronounces  good  and  acceptable.  This 
dainty  habit  will  grow  upon  them  —  and  follow 
them  through  life,  and  extend  from  things  to 
persons,  so  that  at  last  discontent  is  sure  to  be- 
come a  chronic  thing  with  them.  Their  sources 
of  happiness  become  exceedingly  small  —  they 
require  continual  change  or  special  arrangement 
of  circumstances  to  give  them  satisfaction 
Whereas,  if  the  contrary  spirit  is  encouraged 
and  prevails,  a  universe  of  good  will  be  found 
right  around  us,  untold  sources  of  enjoyment 
will  be  seen  in  common  things  —  in  everything 
indeed  which  Ood  has  made.  We  shall  not 
need  to  travel  or  change  about  to  find  happi- 
n«M ;  this  interior  perception  of  good  will  give 
na  contentment  just  where  we  are.  We  should 
begin  with  our  children,  and  abolish  the  first 
beghiningi  of  daintiness  and  discontent  in  them. 


Iieaaona  ftom  the  War. 

The  youth  of  our  country  are  unexpectedly 
called  to  learn  some  new  lessons  r^-latiz  g  to  the 
evils  of  intemperance  and  we  may  say  of  mod- 
erate drinking,  and  also  of  the  blessings  of  tem- 
perance. In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when 
men  are  left  to  lazying  about  their  own  quiet 
homes  or  to  be  engaged  in  the  ordinary  toils  of 
the  farm  or  work-shop,  it  were  bad  enough  to 
become  the  victims  of  the  cup  ;  but  the  injury 
is  confined  to  a  small  circle  and  unattended  with 
tragic  enterprises ;  and  men  will  say  too,  tem- 
perance is  well  enough,  but  not  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  but  now  when  there  is  war,  and  young 
men  are  called  to  leave  home  and  those  who 
naturally  care  for  them,  and  become  exposed  to 
heat  and  cold,  to  damps,  and  poor  food,  and 
hard  service,  and  wounds  from  the  enemy  ; 
when  they  are  driven  into  forced  msrches  and 
terrific  confiicts  with  stalwart  men,  the  danger- 
ous results  of  indulgence  in  strong  drinks,  losing 
the  balance  of  the  mind  or  enfeebling  the  bc»d7 
and  rendering  it  incapable  of  fatigue,  and  the 
value  of  strict  temperance  are  felt  as  they  never 
were  before.  Letters  which  come  from  the  army 
tell  how  glad  the  writers  are. that  they  are  tem- 
perance boys,  and  what  comfort  they  have  in 
associating  with  temperance  boys  and  singing 
temperance  songs.  One  young  man,  a  Son  of 
Temperance,  recently  died  at  Alexandria,  and 
Sons  of  Temperance  gathered  around  him  and 
became  a  great  support  to  him.  Such  young 
men  die  greatly  beloved  ;  while  others  who  en- 
gage in  drunken  brawls  and  are  put  under  guard, 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  army,  and  often  come  to 
an  untimely  end.  If  you  ever  want,  boys,  to 
make  good  soldiers  and  serve  your  country,  you 
must  prepare  for  it  by  battling  down  strong 
drink  and  all  effeminacy  and  self-indu)genoe. 
Each  Band  of  Hope  will  now  do  well  to  snbieeC 
itself  to  a  little  military  discipline,  to  gymnastic 
exercise,  to  muscular  development,  to  severe 
endurance.  Temperance  and  peace  are  twin 
sisters ;  and  rowdy  boys  who  drink  and  smoke 
and  swear,  say  there  is  no  fight  in  these  tem- 
perance boys ;  there  is  indeed  no  quarrel,  and 
so  much  the  better  for  that,  but  let  them  come 
to  self-defence,  let  them  be  called  out  to  defend 
their  country,  then  see  who  can  best  bear  iatigne, 
and  best  stand  the  shock  of  battle ;  then  see 
who  come  home  to  do  most  honor  to  their  i 
trj.— Youth* $  Temperance  AdeoeeUe* 


California  is  very  nearly  sixty  times  as  large  u 
the  whole  of  Massachusetts. 
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Natural   Science. 


CoMxuinoATioNS  for  thii  Department  should  be  ftd- 
dreftsed  to  I.  F.  Cady*  Warren. 


Bxtracts  flrom  the  Address  of  Gk>T.  Banks, 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPABA- 
TITB  ZOOLOGY,  IX  CAMB&IDOE,  MASS., 

NOV.  13, 1860. 

To  inTostifEate  and  determine  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  animal  life;  to  dissect  and  com 
pare  the  organs,  through  the  agency  of  which  the 
animals  exist ;  to  trace  their  effect  upon  the  habits, 
capacities  and  destiny  of  the  creatures  themseWes ; 
to  arrange  them  into  groups  npon  principles  of 
similarity  of  structure  and  function  ;  to  ascertain 
the  laws  that  regulate  their  distribution  over  the 
earth's  surface ;  to  show  the  services  they  render 
and  the  uses  they  subserve  in  the  general  econo- 
my of  nature;  their  adaptation  to  purposes  and 
their  posnible  contribution  to  the  necessaries  and 
the  luxuries  of  domestic  life ;  their  importance  to 
commerce,  manufactures  and  arts ;  and  the  advan- 
tages of  this  species  of  knowledge  in  every  depart- 
ment o'  education — these  things  certainly  con- 
stitute a  branch  of  natural  science  that  challenges 
attention,  that  justifies  labor,  and  compensates  for 
great  in  dividual  sacrifices  and  large  public  expen- 
ditures. 

But  the  name  of  the  institution,  I  apprehend, 
but  faintly  indicates  the  purposes  or  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  founders.  It  has  a  broader  aspect  than 
brick  walls,  scientific  collections,  or  legislative 
charities  suggest.  In  imagination,  at  least,  I  see 
rising  before  me  a  structure  of  such  harmonious 
outline  and  magnificent  proportions,  that  its  avow- 
ed purpose  hardly  covers  the  threshold.  Instead 
of  guarding  the  domain  of  zoological  inquiry,  it 
must  penetrate  and  subdue  the  three  kingdoms  of 
the  animal,  mineral  and  vegetable  creation ;  and 
every  step  in  its  progress  will  mark  the  bounds  of 
original  attainment  and  discovery,  in  these  allied 
existences,  though  it  may  not  gather  or  preserve 
all  its  evidences  of  research. 

Whatever  exhibits  life,  whether  in  the  dullest 
form  of  vegetable  creation  or  in  the  animating  sub- 
tleness of  sense  and  intellect,  must  attract  the  at- 
tention and  receive  its  knowledge.  To  suggest 
life  as  the  subject  of  contemplation  and  research, 
whether  of  organic  or  inorganic  form,  is  to  sum- 
mon the  faculties  of  man  to  the  noblest,  though  it 
may  be  a  limitless,  investigation,  comprehending 
the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  the  material  and 
the  immaterialv  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  all  things. 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  subject  so  far-reach- 
ing and  vast,  the  mind  instinctively  shrinks  from 
the  expectation  of  compassing  an  end.  Begin- 
nings in  this  inquiry  exhaust  the  subtlest  powers 


of  observation  and  analysis,  and  like  Hunter,  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  Christian,  is  content 
that  he  does  not  altogether  comprehend  the  im- 
maculate theme.  **  Life,"  he  said,  **  is  a  property 
we  do  not  understand— we  can  only  trace  the  ne- 
cessary steps  leading  to  it." 

This  is  the  grand  object  of  natural  science.  It 
is  the  great  cause  to  which  our  museum  is  dedica- 
ted. It  is  a  pursuit  that  exhausts  the  highest  ca- 
pacity and  satisfies  the  noblest  ambition.  <*We 
trace  the  steps  leading  to  life,'*  might  well  stand 
as  the  motto  of  the  naturalist,  the  statesman,  the 
philosopher  and  the  Christian.  How  infinite  in 
scope,  how  exhaustive  of  human  power  in  the  in- 
quiry !  The  full  realization  of  the  divine  purpose, 
exemplified  by  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  gra- 
dual and  systematic  development  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  life,  would  be  as  if  some  human  being,  co- 
eval in  existence  with  time  itself,  were  permitted 
to  follow  the  courses  of  the  ages,  independent  of 
the  conditions  that  run  with  the  destiny  of  mortals, 
and  by  presence  and  suggestion  instruct  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men  in  the  laws  of  organic 
and  inorganic  being,  in  the  mysteries  of  animate 
and  inanimate  existences.    *    *    • 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  neither  is  it  in  the  line  of 
duties  assigned  to  me,  to  set  forth  the  technical 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  natural 
science.  My  duties  are  completed  if  I  but  call  at- 
tention to  the  incidental  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  institution. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  denied— and  it  were  scarce  an 
advantage  if  denial  were  possible — that  a  feeling 
is  creeping  upon  the  minds  of  men  and  scholars, 
not  merely  of  indifferent  bnt  interested  men,  that 
our  methods  ot  school  and  ooUeagiate  instruction 
are  not,  in  all  respects,  best  calculated  to  develop 
the  superior  qualities  of  body,  mind,  or  conscience. 
It  is  a  problem  as  ancient  as  civilization,  whether 
acquired  or  native  powers  are  more  valuable,  and 
the  policy  and  the  theory  of  education  or  non-edu- 
cation are  sometimes  made  to  depend  upon  suppo- 
sitious advantages  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
powers.  A  similar  diversity  of  opinion  grows  out 
of  what  is  called  self-culture,  as  compared  with 
that  conferred  by  educated  institutions;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  which  comes  early  in  life,  with 
most  favored  opportunity,  or  that  which  comes 
limping  later,  with  such  advantages  only  as  acci- 
dent vouchsafes. 

It  is  an  error,  in  my  judgment,  that  identifies 
education  exclusively  with  acquired  information^ 
or  contrasts  acquired  capacity  with  natural  powers, 
as  evincing  the  utility  or  non-utility  of  scholastic 
institutions.  That  man  may  misapprehend  its  na- 
ture and  abuse  its  privileges  is  apparent.  To  re- 
gard mere  acquisition  of  fact,  the  treasures  of  at- 
tainment, as  education ;  to  seek  the  culture  of  the 
mind  at  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  vigor ;  to  estimate 
memory  as  the  equivalent  of  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation, analysis  and  the  faculty  of  reason ;  to  con- 
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aider,  because  a  young  man  has  won  collegiate 
honors,  and  is  therefore  qualified  for  eTery  pursuit 
of  life,  useful  or  omamenul,  that  he  is  thereby 
disabled  for  any  pursuit,  except  a  fewoyer-crowded 
professions,  is  both  to  misapprehend  the  nature 
and  abuse  the  privileges  of  true  education.  But 
these  things,  so  common  among  us,  so  demarcat- 
ing the  line  between  what  is  called  self-education 
and  other  education,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
are  no  more  the  result  of  a  true  system,  than  ~  to 
borrow  a  bill  of  fare  from  Emerson  —  '*  than  the 
flesh  of  dried  grass  and  the  broth  of  old  shoes  *' 
constitute  high  liring. 

The  error,  rather  of  practice  than  of  theory,  is, 
that  we  identify  education  with  attainment,  and  re- 
ly almost  exclusively  for  instruction  upon  the  con- 
tents of  books.  It  is  assumed  that  students  know 
something  because  they  are  taught  that  other  men 
know  something.  Men  think  they  see,  when  in 
fact  they  are  only  looking  on.  If  the  acquisition 
of  facts  were  the  exclusive  object  of  education, 
books  would  be  a  safe  reliance,  provided  that  the 
first  men  were  authors.  But  in  our  age  the  first 
men  make  newspapers,  steam  engines,  arguments, 
street  railways;  they  plant  cities,  command  ar- 
mies, give  men  powers  to  empires,  solve  problems 
of  life  and  death,  have  little  time  to  read,  much 
less  to  make  books. 

I  welcome  the  creation  of  the  museum  because 
it  opens  to  its  students  the  book  of  nature.  Read- 
ing and  writing  arc  important  to  them  because  they 
are  enabled  thus  to  ascertain  what  was  known  be- 
fore them,  and  to  record  their  own  discoveries  and 
additions  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Ob- 
servation and  comparison  are  their  reliant  powers. 
When  a  student  contemplates  a  na^ed  stone  plac- 
ed in  his  hand  until  he  is  able,  by  study,  to  disco- 
cover  ita  laws  and  analyse  ita  character,  new  facul- 
ties of  mind  are  given  him,  which  our  theories  of 
education  rarely  or  never  contemplated. 

Mr.  Kohl  tells  us  of  a  picture  in  one  of  the  Flor- 
entine galleries,  which  represents  a  monk  seated 
in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  monastery  intently  gazing 
upon  a  black  letter  volume,  his  hands  resting  upon 
ita  pages.  Not  a  ray  of  light  makes  darkness  vis- 
ible, until,  from  intensity  of  study  alone,  from  his 
finger's  end  gradually  breaks  a  faint  glimmer, 
which  gradually  strengthens,  until  the  black  letter 
page  returns  the  reflection,  the  folds  of  his  gar- 
ments become  translucent,  and  the  cell  is  filled 
with  the  light  of  his  intellect.  This  is  education— 
the  education  of  the  faculties.  It  proceeds  from 
the  student  to  the  work,  and  does  not  come  from 
from  the  book  to  the  man. 

An  institution  in  which  this  theory  of  instruc- 
tion is  daily  practiced,  which  is  frequented  by  stu- 
dents of  the  university  and  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  — which  cannot  fkil  to  become  the  model 
of  scientific  establishments  on  this  continent,  and 
will  equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  renowned 
museums  of  Europe  —  must  renovate  the  customs 


of  other  institutions,  and  contribute  to  establish 
the  true  theory  of  mental  culture.    •    •    • 

From  such  a  system  of  education,  pervading 
families  as  well  as  schools  and  colleges,  we  maj 
hope  to  attain  the  highest  advantages  of  popular 
intelligence -^accustomed  to  contemplate  the  sub- 
tleties of  nature,  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  so 
far  exceed  the  subtleties  of  sense  and  intellect "  $ 
our  scholars  will  avoid  the  errors  of  the  scholaatie 
age,  and  our  people  escape  the  quicksands  of  pre* 
judice  and  error  that  have  swallowed  so  many  of 
our  predecessors. 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  and  not  in  constitutions  nor  in  schools^ 
nor  in  great  men,  alone.  Rome  had  her  orators 
and  her  statesmen,  Greece  had  her  academies  of 
learning  and  her  schools  of  philosophy.  EruditioB 
poured  forth  her  treasures  to  the  multitudes  in  the 
groves  and  in  the  public  walks.  Philosophy  un- 
burdened her  mind  of  its  richest  stores,  in  the 
streeta  and  in  the  forum.  The  great  of  the  age. 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Cssar,  answered,  in 
person,  the  many-voiced  call,  and  spoke  face  to 
face  with  the  giant  multitude.  They  had  their 
constitutions  and  their  laws,  whose  theoretic  aim* 
plicity  won  the  emulation  of  the  ages.  The  dster 
arte,  poetry  and  painting,  music  and  sculpture, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  lore  of  the  schools,  and  the 
progress  of  the  sciences,  passed  from  perfection  to 
perfection,  approaching  the  standard  of  ideal  ex- 
cellence and  transcending  the  fame  of  after  ages. 
Yet  Greece  and  Rome  as  free  governmenta  lasted 
but  for  a  day.  The  fair  form  of  a  fictitious  repub- 
lic arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  freedom— adorned 
by  the  elegance  of  the  arte,  and  protected  by  the 
supernatural  powers  of  their  philosophy  —  could 
not  long  withstand  decay.  The  frail  but  beauteous 
vesture  could' not  hide  her  mortality.  The  edifice 
had  no  sufficient  foundation.  The  vesture  of  the 
people — the  soul  —  was  wanting.  Who  does  not 
pray  that  America  may  escape  a  like  desolating 
end?  Who  does  not  welcome  an  institution,  in 
the  benefits  of  which  so  many  participate,  that 
opens  new  avenues  and  new  methods  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  ? 


Iktelliobncb  of  the  Labk. — ^A  pair  of  larks 
had  built  their  nest  in  a  grass-field,  where  thej 
hatched  a  brood  of  young.  Very  soon  after  the 
young  birds  were  out  of  their  nest,  the  owner  of 
the  field  was  forced  to  set  the  mowers  to  work,  the 
state  of  the  weather  forcing  him  to  cut  his  graaa 
sooner  than  usual.  As  the  laborers  approached 
the  nest,  the  parent  birds  seemed  to  take  alarm, 
and  at  last  the  mother  laid  herself  fiat  upon  the 
ground  with  outapread  wings  and  tall,  wnile  the 
male  bird  took  one  of  her  young  out  of  the  nest, 
and  by  dint  of  pushing  and  pulling  got  it  on  ita 
mother's  back.  She  then  fiew  with  her  young  one 
over  the  fields,  and  soon  returned  for  another. 
This  time  the  father  took  his  turn  to  carry  one  of 
the  offspring,  being  assisted  bv  the  mother  in  get- 
ting it  nrmlv  on  his  back ;  and  in  this  manner  thej 
carried  off  the  whole  brood  before  the  mowers  had 
rtrsched  their  neBL^RotUiedffe't  lUuatrated  JfafmC' 
al  HUtory, 
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CoMMO  in  CATIONS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Hbxbt  Clabk,  Pawtacket,  B.  1. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
A  7ew  Thoughts  on  a  Ck>inmon  Topic. 

laSSAT-WBITUfO. 

Thb  notion  is  all  too  common  that  a  fine  essay 
must  be  written  on  u  great  subject.  Let  the  learner 
be  at  once  rid  of  this  very  ridiculout  notion.  If  he 
■elects  ••  The  Biography  of  General  George  Wash- 
ton,"  remind  him  that  an  Irving  or  a  Bancroft  only 
can  do  justice  to  the  theme,  and  suggest  an  easier 
one.  Does  he  place  the  title,  *'  Natural  Philoso- 
phy," at  the  head  of  his  page  ?  Tell  him  he  knows 
little  about  the  subject,  and  that  a  life- time  of  dili- 
gent study  would  scarce  qualify  him  to  write  upon 
it.  Besides,  the  scope  of  a  volume  would  much 
better  befit  the  discussion  of  such  a  topic  than  the 
limits  of  a  school-essay. 

He  knows  all  about  "  Skating,"  if  he  is  a  true 
boy.  He  could  tell  a  long  story  about  **  Maying." 
If  he  rises  early,  he  can  describe  '*  Sunrise  " ;  if 
he  makes  an  excursion  with  his  friends,  he  can 
write  on  the  topic,  *•  A  Pic-nic,"  "  A  Sail,"  "  A 
Walk,"  as  the  case  may  be.  And  there  is  still  an 
endless  variety  of  themes  to  be  found  by  the  divi- 
sion of  an  elaborate  subject  into  topics  suited  to 
his  purpose.  1  have  means  at  hand  for  an  illus- 
tration of  this  statement : 

History,  Biography,  Mathematics,  Natural  Sci- 
ence, indeed,  all  branches  of  learning,  are  mainly 
made  known  to  us  by  means  of  books.  So  that 
the  general  subject  of  Books  includes  the  special 
topics  of  Biography,  History,  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Science.  Tet,  under  the  general  head, 
Books,  the  special  topics  just  mentioned  relate 
only  to  the  subjects  of  Books.  Besides  might 
be  mentioned  The  Manufacture  of  Books,  Book- 
selling, the  Benefits  of  Books,  Forms  of  Books, 
The  History  of  Book-Making,  The  Advantages  of 
Printed  Books,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of 
Books  of  Fictitious  Nature,  School-Books,  Blank- 
Books,  with  a  score  of  other  classes,  all  under  the 
general  subject  of  Books.  Each  one  of  these  spe- 
cial topics  might  be  subdivided  and  the  subdiri- 
sions  also  dirided  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

BOOKS. 

Subjects  ;  Manufacture  ;  Bookselling ;  Bene- 
fits of  Books ;  Forms ;  History  of  Book-Making ; 
Advantages  of  Printed  Books ;  Good  and  Bad  Ef- 
fects of  Fiction ;  School-Books ;  Blank-Books. 

And  below,  again,  are  other  subjects  treated  in 
a  similar  manner : 

TAFOR. 

Definition ;  Causes ;  Forms;  Results  (rain,  snow); 
ILinds. 


COAL. 

Hard-coal ;  Charcoal ;  Mining ;  Theory  of  For- 
mation of  coal  in  the  Earth. 

QOLD. 

Procuring  Gold;  Its  Coinage;  Manufacture; 
Assaying;  Evil  Effects  of  its  Misuse;  Ancient 
Gold  Coins ;  Jewelry ;  Counterfeit  Coins ;  Means 
of  Detecting  do. ;  Where  is  Gold  Found ;  Charac- 
ter of  Countries  where  it  Abounds;  History  of 
Gold-getting  in  California ;  In  India ;  lu  Forms 
in  Nature;  Supposed  Natural  Origin  of  Gold ;  Al- 
loys. 

I  am  inclined  to  place  in  the  margin,  part  of  a  set 
of  subjects  that  were  at  first  written  at  random, 
but  that  have  actually  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
school-room,  and  have  been  treated  in  the  manner 
indicated  above,  by  two  classes  of  pupils ;  the  first 
a  class  of  more  advanced  pupils,  the  second  of 
medium  rank.* 

Writing  compositions  is  hard  work.  Possibly 
more  tears  are  shed  at  the  prospect  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  essay  than  on  account  of  almost  any 
other  task  a  pupil  has  forced  upon  him.  To  fill 
out  the  allotted  pages,  he  employs  the  longest 
words,  from  fear  of  coming  short  of  the  space  as- 
signed him,  and  fills  three  or  four  pages  with  the 
merest  platitudes,  scraps  of  sermons,  trite  state- 
ments of  moral  truths,  remarks  on  the  great  im- 
portance of  his  subject  and  exhortations  to  his 
readers  to  take  heed  to  his  remarks. 

And  yet  it  is  remarkable,  though  not  at  all 
strange,  that  after  he  begins  to  write  letters,  he 
gains  power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  not  only 
easily  and  naturally  but  lucidly.  For  he  writes  in 
in  a  familiar  letter  only  about  what  he  knows ;  he 
must  write  something  interesting  to  his  correspon- 
dents, and  in  a  manner  so  that  he  shall  be  under- 
stood. 

So  it  should  be  with  school-essays.  The  pupil, 
baring  selected  only  such  subjects  as  he  under- 
stands or  may  understand  with  study  not  too  labo- 
rious, should  be  taught  that  he  must  write  plainly, 
directly  and  clearly  just  what  he  thinks— no  more, 
no  less —  and  last  of  all,  to  stop  when  he  has  fin- 
ished, whether  he  has  written  a  line  or  a  page,  a 
paragraph  or  a  dissertation. 

It  is  a  proverb  that  **  Brerity  is  the  soul  of  wit," 
but  boys  are  slow  to  believe  it.  Yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  simple  truth  when  expressed  most 
vigorously  is  expressed  most  briefly.  It  is  perhaps 
severe  to  say  that  an  essay  in  a  grammar  school 
ought  not  to  exceed  two  ordinary  pages  in  length. 


•Charaeter, 

Steam  Engines, 

The  Horse, 

Pleasures, 

Gold,- 

Coasting, 

Coal, 

Vanity, 

Studies, 

Iron, 

SilTer, 

Clocks, 

Wood, 

Nothing, 

Chairs, 

Birds, 

Gas, 

Desks, 

Errors, 

Vapor, 

Pins, 

Wars, 

Paper, 

Wit, 

Ice, 

Needles, 

Safety, 

Snow, 

Steel  Pens, 

Patience, 

Skating, 

QaiUs, 

Industry, 

Knives, 

Skates. 
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But  doabtiesfl  almost  any  of  the  mott  candid  of 
teachers  will  admit  that  they  had  rather  ait  down 
to  the  performance  of  the  dreariest  example  in  the 
most  tedioas  arithmetic — to  the  involution  by  ac- 
tual multiplication  of  9999  to  the  ninety-ninth 
power  — <  than  to  the  correction  of  a  dull,  tiresome 
essay  of  four  long,  ill-written  pages,  that  like  a 
wounded  snake  drag  their  slow  length  along,  as 
did  a  certain  species  of  poetical  lines  in  the  days 
of  Pope. 


The  Venerable  Bede. 
Fkom  an  Article  in  the  North  Ameriean  Seriew  for  July. 

Among  the  things  that  excite  our  Interest  in  the 
Venerable  Bede  is  the  fact  that  we  know  so  little 
of  his  personal  history.  Of  the  men  of  his  day  in 
Bngland,  the  name  of  none  is  so  often  spoken  in 
modem  times.  The  sentiments  of  no  other  of  the 
series  of  learned  and  devoted  men  who  did  the 
work  of  Ood  in  that  realm  and  in  that  age,  come 
to  us  80  impressive  and  weighty  as  his.  Of  those 
who  labored  by  his  side  in  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
who  stood  in  her  high  places,  who  perhaps  looked 
down  upon,  perhaps  had  never  even  heard  of,  the 
monk  of  Jarrow,  how  few  have  any  memorial  of 
them,  now  within  the  reach  of  men,  save  in  his 
pages !  Of  the  bold  barons,  the  wily  politicians, 
and  the  great  men,  who  administered  the  affairs  of 
state,  and  who  might  more  justly  than  he,  as  world- 
ly men  calculate  such  chances,  have  hoped  for 
some  permanent  place  in  the  world's  memory, 
most  of  us  have  less  knowledge  than  we  have  even 
of  him.  Of  all  the  movements  of  that  day,  its  far- 
reaohing  plans,  its  stirring  adventures,  its  changes 
of  dynasties,  its  invasions  and  repulses,  its  monu- 
ments designed  to  last  always,  scarcely  a  trace  has 
come  down  to  us.        ♦  ♦  ♦  •        ♦ 

That  the  humble  monk  of  Wearmouth  and  Jar- 
row,  almost  all  whose  days  were  passed  within  the 
walls  of  the  monastery,  and  whose  main  singular- 
ity in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  monks  was,  ver;  like- 
ly, his  fondness  for  the  use  of  the  pen  and  the 
drudgery  of  composition,  who  mingled  not  at  all 
in  public  affairs,  or  so  scantily  as  to  leave  no  trace 
of  such  agency, — that  such  a  one  should  have 
gained  an  earthly  immortality  beyond  any  of  his 
compeers  and  contemporaries  is  a  strange  fact, 
and  may  well  move  our  wonder.  The  precise  pe- 
riod of  bis  life  has  not  been  certainly  determined, 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  bom  A.  D.  673,  while 
Northumberland  was  yet  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  when  Egfrid,  son  of  Oswy,  sat  on  ito  throne. 
The  place  of  his  nativity  was  probably  the  village 
of  Jarrow,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tyne,  near  which 
also  all  his  years  were  spent,  and  where  he  died. 
Just  after  his  birth,  a  monastery  was  built  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  at  Wearmouth,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Wear,  by  the  pious  zeal  of 
Benedict  Biscop,  once  a  brave  and  adventurous 
warrior^  now  i^n  earnest  churchman,  and  for  many 


years  the  Abbot  of  St.  Peters,  ruling  it  with  derout 
care,  and  sharing  in  the  fullest  measure  in  the  au- 
sterities which  he  enjoined.     Not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  same  active  abbot,  a  few  years   later, 
founded  also  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow^ 
a  few  miles  only  from  Wearmouth,    These  insti- 
tutions he  endowed  with  the  most  precious  of  all 
foundations,  a  costly  library  and  rare  works  of  art ; 
for  in  frequent  visits  to  Rome,  and  intimacies  with 
the  learned  there,  he  had  been  taught  to  prise  ^ood 
books  as  well  as  a  severe  discipline.   At  St.  Peter's, 
when  only  seven  years  old,  Bede  was  entered  on  a 
life  of  religious  services  and  diligent  study.    When 
St.  Paul's  was  built,  he  was  transferred  thither, 
and  under  its  roof  he  passed  his  life.     At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders, 
and  at  thirty  was  raised  to  the  priesthood.    In  his 
early  life  he  was  trained  by  some  of  the  most  ac- 
complished teachers  of  that  day ;  and  by  the  ardor 
of  his  own  love  of  learning,  aided  by  the  excellent 
libraries  at  his  hand,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  take 
a  high  place  among  the  most  distinguished  schol- 
ars of  his  time.     When  the  daily  service  of  his  of- 
fice was  OTcr,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  all  his 
time  to  study  and  literary  composition ;  as  he  him- 
self states  the  fact,  semper  aut  ditcere,  out  doeere, 
aut  scribere,  duke  habui.     There  is  no  proof  that 
he  visited  foreign  countries,  or  even  made  many 
journeys  in  his  own  ;  he  was  not,  as  some  church- 
men then  were,  the  counsellor  of  princes,  nor  was 
his  aid  or  wisdom  sought  by  those  who  manage  the 
world's  public  interests ;  he  seems  not  to  have  had 
a  wide  range  of  correspondents,  or  to  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  visits  of  friend  or  stranger ; 
but  in  that  remote  seclusion  he  dwelt  perpetually 
within  the  precinct  of  the  monastic  house  to  which 
he  was  vowed,  only  passing  from  his  cell  to  the 
choir,  and  back  from  the  choir  to  his  cell,  chant- 
ing the  hours  as  they  occurred,  and  giving  all  Lis 
other  time  to  book  and  pen.     In  his  unvarying 
round  —  unbroken,  so  far  as  the  record  shows  — 
were  composed  those  works  which  gained  for  him 
the  gratitude  of  the  Church  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world ;  and  in  these  quiet  labors  his  allotted 
period  of  some  sixty  years  passed  away. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar  with  the 
touching  story  of  his  death,  told  with  such  affect- 
ing simplicity  by  his  pupil  and  friend,  Cuthbert  ;«- 
how,  under  the  pressure  of  growing  infirmity  and 
disease,  he  still  continued  his  favorite  studies,  and 
always,  in  the  intervals  of  pain  and  weakness, 
would  dictate  to  his  scribe,  lest  death  should  over- 
take him  with  his  task  unfinished ;  how,  when  he 
could  not  dictate,  he  filled  all  the  time  with  the 
chanting  of  psalms,  and  earnest  prayers,  and  gra- 
cious words  to  the  brethren  around  him ;  how  ia 
these  days  of  mortal  sickness  he  translated  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John ;  how,  on  his  last  day, — when 
one  reminded  him  that  still  there  was  one  chapter 
wanting,  he  answered,  "Take  your  pen,  and  make 
ready,  and  write  fast "  ;  and  how,  as  the  eveniag 
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came  oo,  after  a  brief  pause,  the  boy  said  again, 
"  Dear  master,  there  is  yet  one  sentence  not  writ- 
ten," and  he  replied,  •*  Write  quickly  "  ;  and  soon 
after  the  boy  said,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  he  an- 
swered, "It  is  well,  you  have  said  the  truth.  It  is 
finished  " ;  and  so,  on  the  pavement  of  his  little 
cell,  singing  **  Olory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ohost,"  when  he  had  named 
the  Holy  Ohost  he  breathed  his  last,  and  departed 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Surely  there  must  have 
been  in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  who  stood  around 
him  in  his  last  hour  a  deep  love  for  Bede,  if  one  of 
them,  in  his  account  of  that  event,  could  say  of  it 
in  behalf  of  them  all,  **  By  turns  we  read,  and  by 
turns  we  wept,  nay,  we  wept  always  while  we  read." 
Within  the  walls  of  the  same  monastic  house 
where  he  had  so  long  labored  and  prayed,  and 
which  his  writings  and  his  virtues  had  already 
made  famous,  his  body  was  laid  to  rest.  On  the 
south  porch,  which  covered  his  remains,  his  name 
was  inscribed :  and  admiring  pilgrims  came  from 
far-off  regions,  as  to  a  place  of  especial  sanctity, 
to  pay  their  devotions  there.  Soon  men  began  to 
esteem  him  a  saint,  and  altars  were  erected  to  his 
memory.  Even  while  he  was  yet  living,  his  homi- 
lies were  read  in  the  churches,  and  pious  und  learn- 
ed men  sent  from  the  Continent  for  copies  of  his 
works.  Ere  long  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  sinfhl  men  openly  prayed  there  for  the 
benefit  of  his  intercession ;  and  at  length  his  name 
was  enrolled  on  the  calendar  of  those  whom  the 
Church  then  taught  her  faithftil  children  to  hold 
In  devout  and  reverent  remembrance.  The  27th 
of  May  was  assigned  to  him,  to  be,  as  every  year 
returns,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  services  and 
worth.  Under  that  southern  porch  at  Jarrow  bis 
bones  reposed  in  undisturbed  quiet  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  when  Alfred,  a  priest  of  Durham, 
urged  by  a  vision,  as  he  said,  carried  away  secretly 
the  hallowed  remains  to  his  own  church  of  Dur- 
ham. Here  they  lay  for  five  hundred  years  more, 
in  a  richly  jewelled  shrine  of  gold  and  silver,  wi^h 
the  bones  of  St.  Cnthbert,  in  the  Galilee  of  the 
cathedral,  till  the  destroying  angel  of  the  Befor- 
mation  cast  them  out  from  the  church  as  worthless 
and  unclean  things. 


QXnDSTIONS    FOB 

WixitUn   <Sfxaminations. 

Communications  for  this  Departnaent  should  be  ad- 
drasfed  to  A.  J.  Manchbstbe,  Providenet. 


HxTiiiFiCBNT  Donation.— It  was  announced  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Tale  College, 
that  the  Scientific  Department  of  that  Institution 
had  received  during  the  collegiate  year  a  second 
donation  of  ^50,000  from  Joseph  B.  Sheffield,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven.  '  The  course  of  education  in  this 
Department  is  essentially  that  of  the  Polytechnic 
Sehools  of  Europe,  and  is  designed  to  fit  young 
men  for  commercial  and  other  practical  pursuits, 
ao  well  as  for  the  direct  applications  of  science. 

A  schoolmaster  requesting  a  little  boy  who  had 
been  whispering  to  step  into  the  next  room,  is  wit- 
tily sfoken  of  at  *<  starting  on  a  whdUng  ezpcdi- 
tJoa." 
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QuMtiona  Babmitted  to  the  Oandidates 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE   HIGH    SCHOOL,    CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS,  JULY  dTH,  1861. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  numbers: 
two  hundred  and  two  trillions,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, one  thousand  and  two.  Nine  hundred  and 
nine  billions,  nine  hundred  and  nine.  Eighty  tril* 
lions,  seventy-five  millions,  two  hundred  thousandt 
one  hundred  and  five.  Nine  trillions,  nine  billions, 
nine  millions,  nine  thousand  and  nine.  Seven 
hundred  billions,  two  hundred  millions,  four  hun- 
dred thousand,  three  hundred. 

2.  Multiply  twenty-six  millions  by  twenty-six 
millionth  s. 

3.  Find  the  weight  of  water  in  a  vessel  8  fe*t 
long,  6  feet  wide,  and  4  /eet  deep ;  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighing  62^  lbs. 

4.  A  person  wishes  to  make  a  strawberry  bed 
containing  one  acre.  What  must  be  its  width,  its 
length  being  16  rods  ? 

6.  A  house  containing  60  windows,  each  6  feet 
by  4  feet,  is  to  be  glased  with  lights  12  inches  by  8 
inches,  at  the  rate  of  16  centa  per  square  foot,  no 
allowance  being  made  for  sash.  What  is  the  coat 
of  glazing  ? 

6.  Bought  laces  for  4|^,618.75,  and  found  the 
entire  cost  after  payment  of  duty  to  be  09,142.60. 
What  is  the  rate  of  duty  ? 

7.  I  can  sell  property  for  $7,600  cash,  or  for 
118,000  payable  in  eight  months ;  if  money  is  worth 
12  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  offer  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  what  will  be  the  difference  at  the  end 
of  the  8  months. 

8.  If  18  tons  of  merchandise  can  be  transport- 
ed 49  miles  for  |^2,  how  many  tons  can  be  trans- 
ported 64  miles  for  $86  ? 

9.  A  bankrupt's  estate  is  worth  $16,000;  his 
debts  a^.OOO.  What  is  paid  on  $1 ;  and  what 
does  A  get  whose  claim  is  $3,660  ? 

10.  What  is  the  sqtiare  root  of  eight  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  hundred  thou- 
sandths. 

▲11  sduttoBS  should  be  Axlly  written  out,  that  the  me- 
thod may  be  elearly  seen. 


1.  What  are  the  different  parts  of  Orammar  ? 
Define  each. 

2.  When  are  w  and  v  oonionants  ?    How  do 
nouns  in  y  form  their  plflral  ? 

3.  What  are  the  different  ways  of  expressing 
I  ^e  distinctions  of  sex  ?    Qvr9  iUnstratioiu  ot  taeb? 
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4.  Give  the  objective  case,  both  singular  and 
plural  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

6.  Give  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives,  with  examples  of  each. 

6.  Give  the  synopsis  of  iit,  ind.  mode,  third 
person  of  both  numbers. 

7.  What  are  the  different  uses  of  that  f  Give 
examples  of  each. 

8.  Give  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  vexb 
with  its  subject. 

9.  Analyze — 

*<  Who  heu  no  inward  beauty,  none  perceives. 
Though  cUl  euround  is  beautiful.'* 

10.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  above  sen- 
tence. 

QBOO&A.PHT. 

1.    Name  the  rivers  of  Russia  flowing  south. 

3.  Name  and  give  the  relative  position  of  the 
grand  mountain  chains  in  Asia. 

5.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing towns  in  New  England  ;•— five  of  the  most 
important  cotton  ports  in  the  Southern  States. 

4.  What  are  the  five  largest  German  States  and 
their  capitals  ? 

5.  What  are  the  chief  exports  fVom  La.,  S.  C, 
IlL,  Mass.,  and  Virginia  ? 

6.  Trace  the  shipment  of  grain  from  Chicago 
to  Montreal  by  water. 

7.  To  what  power  does  each  of  the  (Greater  An- 
tilles belong  ? 

8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Illinois. 

9.  Between  what  degrees  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude are  the  United  States  ? 

10.  What  British  and  French  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica? 

HI8T0BT. 

1.  First  provisions  for  e.duoation  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

2.  Account  of  the  confederation  called  the  Uni- 
ted Colonies  of  New  England. 

3.  Dates  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  England 
States  except  Vermont.  Early  history  of  Vermont 
and  admission  into  the  Union. 

4.  What  was  the  character  of  the  early  laws  of 
Connecticut  ?  What  was  the  character  of  the  ear- 
ly customs  of  New  York  ? 

5.  Paul  Jones  and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 

6.  Account  of  General  Hull. 

7.  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

8.  Reduction  of  Vera  Crux  by  General  Scott 

9.  Name  the  Danish  Kings  of  England.  Who 
was  the  greatest  Saxon  King  of  England  ? 

10.  State  briefly  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  I. 


ittatfiematics;. 


OoxxDNiOATioNS  for  this  Department,  If  relatisf  te 
the  higher  branches,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Boss, 
Lonsdale ;  otherwise  to  K.  W.  DsMunn,  Providence. 


SPB^NO. 
Brilliant,  hideous,  tangible,  prudential,  attorney, 
Exaggerate,  piecemeal,  grievous,  siitiate,  recnm- 
bent. 


For  the  SeluMlniaster. 
IDztraotion  of  Square  Boot. 

Bt  many  teachers  as  well  as  authors  the  extrac- 
tion of  square  root  is  explained  geometrically  in- 
stead of  arithmetically,  and  all  the  different  opera- 
tions employed  are  presented  to  the  child  by  means 
of  blocks,  which  render  the  subject  more  difficult 
to  be  understood.  We  do  not  object  to  the  appli- 
cation of  square  root  to  geometrical  figures,  but  we 
think  they  should  not  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ewptaining  an  arithmetical  principle. 

To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  number  la  sim- 
ply to  find  one  of  the  two  equal  factors  which  were 
multiplied  to  produce  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  a  number  which  multiplied  by  itself 
will  make  the  given  number. 

To  determine  the  process  of  finding  the  number 
required,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  partial  re- 
sults of  multiplying  a  number  by  itself.  The  square 
of  a  number  consisting  of  tens  and  units  will  con- 
tain three  distinct  parts,  viz. :  the  square  of  the 
tena  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  tene  hy  the  umte 
plus  the  square  of  the  umtt. 

By  taking  unity  of  the  different  orders  of  num- 
bers we  find  that  units  squared  produce  units,  tens 
squared  produce  hundreds,  &c.    For  instance, 

(l)>sl,  (10)«dOO,  (100)t9lOOOO. 
In  the  square  of  a  number  there  will  be  twice,  or 
one  less  than  twice,  as  many  places  as  in  the  origi- 
inal  number.  Hence,  in  the  square  root  of  a  num- 
ber there  will  be  one-half,  or  one  more  than  one- 
half  as  many  places  as  in  the  original  number. 

To  reverse  the  process  of  multiplication  we  be- 
gin at  the  left-hand  of  the  number.  In  the  first 
place  we  know  that  the  left-hand  period  (one  or 
two  places)  is  made  up  either  of  the  square  of  a 
figure,  or  the  square  of  a  figure  plus  a  part  of  the 
double  product  of  two  figures,  one  of  which  is  the 
square  root  of  a  certain  part  of  the  period.  The 
question  here  arises,  what  part  ?  It  must  be  a 
part  which  is  a  square ;  but  the  period  may  be  a 
number  that  can  be  separated  in  several  ways. 
For  instance,  if  the  number  forming  the  period  is 
11,  it  may  be  made  up  of  1  and  10, 4  and  7,  9  and  2. 
Now,  which  of  these  squares  shall  we  take  ?  We 
can  easily  determine  by  examining  the  squares  of  a 
few  numbers.  In  the  squares  of  18  and  19  we  find 
that  the  number  added  to  the  square  of  1  is  great- 
er than  1.  In  the  squares  of  17  and  29,  we  find 
that  the  number  added  to  the  square  of  the  tens  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  tens.  In  all  other  num- 
bers the  square  of  the  tens  is  the  greater  part  of 
the  first,  or  left-hand  period. 
The  difference  between  thf  squares  of  two  cob* 
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sectttive  numbers  is  twice  the  lesi  number  plus 
unity ;  from  Mrhich  principle  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  part  which  is  added  to  the  square  of  the  tens 
to  make  the  period,  must  be  less  than  twice  the 
tens  plus  unity.  Hence,  the  greatest  square  num- 
ber in  the  period  must  be  the  square  of  the  tens. 
After  taking  out  this  square  oi  the  tens,  we  have 
left  the  double  product  of  the  tens  by  the  units 
plus  the  square  of  the  units*  By  dividing  the  dou* 
ble  product  by  double  the  tens,  we  find  the  units. 


By  inspection,  we  may  often  determine  whether 
•  given  number  is  a  perfect  square. 

(1.)  A  number  to  be  a  perfect  square  must  end 
tn  0, 1. 4,  5,  6,  or  9. 

(2.)  Every  number  must  have  for  its  last  two 
figures,  on«i  of  the  hundred  arrangements  with 
repetitions  that  can  be  made  with  the  ten  digits. 

(3.)  Of  these  arrangements  the  forty  ending  in 
2,  3,  7»  and  8,  (ten  of  each)  can  not  be  perfect 
squares. 

(4.)  Since  no  perfect  square  can  end  with  a 
•ingle  cipher,  there  must  be  deducted  nine  more  of 
the  arrangements,  leaving  only  fifty-one  as  all  the 
possible  endings  of  a  perfect  square. 

(5.)  By  inspection,  we  find  that  all  the  different 
endings  of  the  first  twenty-five  perfect  squares  are : 
01,  04,  09, 16,  21,  24,  25,  29,  36,  41.  44,  49,  66,  61, 
64,  69,  76,  81, 84,  89,  96,  00. 

(6.)  These  endings  may  be  classified  so  as  to 
be  kept  in  the  mind  by  observing  that  1,  4, 9,  are 
preceded  by  the  even  numbers  0,  2,  4,  6,  8 ;  6  is 
preceded  by  the  odd  numbers  1,  3, 5,  7, 9 ;  6  by  2 ; 
and  0  by  0. 

(7.)  From  the  above  we  can  often  tell,  at  a 
fflance»  that  a  number  is  not  a  perfect  square.  If 
It  ends  in  2,  3,  7>  or  8,  it  is  not  a  perfect  square ; 
if  it  ends  in  1,  4  or  9  preceded  by  an  odd  number, 
it  is  not  a  perfect  square;  if  it  ends  in  6  preceded 
by  an  even  number,  it  is  no  a  perfect  square ;  if  it 
ends  in  6  not  preceded  by  2,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
square ;  if  it  enda  in  0  not  preceded  by  0,  it  is  not 
a  perfect  square. 


Por  the  Schoolmaster. 
Ctonttaotions  in  Moltiplioation. 

1st.  To  multiply  any  number  by  11.  Where 
there  are  but  two  figures,  add  them  and  insert  the 
sum  between  them.  E,  y.,  63  X  11.  6  -f-  3  =  9  ; 
insert  9,  and  we  have  693.  Where  the  sum  ex- 
ceeds ten  insert  the  units  and  carry  the  ten ;  85x  11 
b935. 

2d.  To  multiply  by  51.  Take  half  the  number 
and  prefix  it  to  itself:  86  x  51 ;  Uke  the  half  (43) 
and  prefix  it  to  86  =  4386.    98  x  51s  4998. 

3d.  To  square  any  number  ending  in  5.  Prefix 
to  25  (»  5*)  the  product  of  the  left-hand  figure  or 
figures  multiplied  by  itself  increased  by  unity.  E, 
y.,  (85)*  =  (8x9)  prefixed  to  25  a  7225.  (145)>  s 
(14  X  15)  prefixed  to  25  =  21025. 


4th.  To  square  a  mixed  number  who^e  fraction 
is  }.  Multiply  the  whole  number  by  the  next 
higher  digit  and  annex  to  the  product  \  (^[i]'). 

5th.  To  multiply  by  25.  Annex  two  ciphers  to 
the  multiplicand  and  divide  by  4. 

6.th.  To  multiply  by  125.  Annex  three  ciphers 
to  the  multiplicand  and  divide  by  8. 

7th.  To  multiply  by  any  number  of  9*s,  annex 
to  the  multiplicand  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are 
9'sin  the  multiplier,  and  from  the  number  sub-^ 
tract  the  multiplicand.    B.  y., 

725  X  999  =  725000  —  725  «=  724275. 

8th.  To  multiply  by  3}.  Annex  to  the  mnld- 
plicand  one  cipher  and  divide  by  3.  £.  jr.*  45  X  3^ 
.s- 450  + 3  at  150. 

9th.  To  multiply  by  8}.  Annex  two  dphen 
and  divide  by  12.    £.^.,  48x8}  =s  4800 -f  12  s  400. 

10th.    To  multiply  by  12}.     Annex  two  ciphers 
to  the  multiplicand  and  divide  by  8.    E.  y., 
96  X  12i  s  9600  -4-  8  s  1200. 

11th.    To  multiply  by  161.     Annex  two  ciphers 
to  the  multiplicand  and  divide  by  6.    E.  g., 
72  X  16|  =  7200  -I-  6  =  1200. 

12th.    To  multiply  by  33}.    Annex  two  ciphers 
to  the  multiplicand  and  divide  by  3.    E,  g.^ 
69  X  33}  =  6900  +  3  s  2300. 


Teacreba,  please  give  the  following  equations 
to  your  classes  in  algebra,  and  send  us  the  tolu* 
tions  for  publication  : 
«  — 5 

(1.)    ♦Given— ^:r  — 5:  :  I :  I  to  find  the 

value  of  z, 

— f-l-=si99 


(2.)    Oiven^ 


-+*  +  y  +  -«90 


to  find 
the  val- 
ues of  c 
andy. 


(3.) 


Given 


+  2«V  +  «»*  +  ^  +  a:"3^  =  ll 
afiy  +  3aiV -f- 3*y -f  2x*3i»  +  4xy 

«30 

to  find  sixteen  values  of  x  and  y. 


4.    Given  \  f^        x^y 


20. 


»■+* 


[  «  -h  8  =  4y  J 

to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

*  Any  quantities  whatever,  if  not  in  the  ratio  of  }  to  ], 
when  Bubetitated  for  }  and  |,  will  give  the  same  answer. 
Who  will  explain  the  reason .' 


Suppose  a  body  move  eternally  in  the  following 
manner,  viz :  20  miles  the  first  minute,  19  miles 
the  second  minute,  18  1-20  miles  the  third,  and  so 
on  in  geometrical  progression.  What  is  the  ut* 
most  distance  it  can  reach  ? 
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<Sftritor0'  department. 

Wb  give  oar  editorial  this  month  in  the  form  of 
a  spicy  letter  from  "  Her  Majesty's  Kingdom," 
which  we  have  no  douht  our  readers  will  relish  at 
this  season  of  the  year  better  than  any  suggestions 
we  conld  offer  them  upon  school  topics.  We  con- 
gratulate our  brother  Bditor  upon  his  good  time, 
and  wish  we  had  been  there  too.  But  somebody's 
*'  nose  must  be  to  the  grind-stone,"  and  we  must 
take  our  turn  with  the  rest.  If  the  September 
number  of  Trs  Schoolmabtbb  lacks  any  of  iu 
usnal  interest,  we  assure  our  readers  it  will  be 
made  up  to  them  upon  the  return  of  the  absent 
one  to  his  editorial  chair.  He  has  been  studying 
with  the  great  teacher,  Nature — reading  such  les- 
sons as  she  teaches  in  the  sublimity  of  Niagara, 
and  spreads  out  upon  the  open  scroll  of  the  migh- 
ty St.  Lawrence.  We  trust  he  will  remember  us, 
and  bring  for  our  use  some  of  the  treasures  with 
which  he  has  been  enriching  his  own  mind. 


BROcxnLLS,  a  W.,  Aug.  10th,  1861. 
Bbo.  Boitob  DbMunn  : 

On  account  of  somewhat  of  fatigue  in  long 
journeys,  sUepUu  nights  in  sleeping  cars,  rtitlBts 
nights  on  re$tive  steamboats,  napha9  days  with 
napping  stage  drivers,  my  pen  moves  heavily  and 
ideas  become  strangely  sluggish. 

Our  quarters  are  now  taken  In  the  land  of  Queen 
Vic,  —  '*  our  most  gracious  Queen,"  as  the  loyal 
Canadians  so  fondly  style  her.  Our  windows  look 
out  on  the  noble  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
is  firom  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  bears  up- 
on its  emerald  bosom  mighty  palace  steamboats, 
as  well  as  craft  of  every  description.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  invitation  of  two  Canadian  gentle- 
men, whose  tastes  are  decidedly  congenial,  I  pre- 
pared myself  a  few  diys  since  for  a  trip  far  up  to 
the  pleasant  isles  of  the  Ontario.  We  were  in 
trim  at  an  early  hour ;  our  red  shirts,  broad  brim- 
med hats  and  thick  boots  told  that  we  were  to 
cope  with  the  coarse  realities  of  camp  life.  Now 
we  are  packed  in  two  small  sail-boats.  Our  friends 
on  the  shore  take  a  parting  review  of  our  outfit. 
As  we  glide  into  the  swift,  deep  current,  waving 
kerchiefs  and  tender  adieus  come  over  the  ripples 
like  angel  whispers. 

On  account  of  little  Bhoda*s  late  heroism,  or  her 
gallant  Governor,  or  the  reputation  of  her  schools, 
or  aomBthing^  your  humble  coadjutor  had  a  post  of 
honor,  not  at  the  helm,  but  between  two  oars,  which, 
being  made  of  strong  timber»  could  not  easily  be 
broken.  Our  party  was  composed  of  three  young 
men,  one  Yankee  and  two  of  John  Bull's  most 
hardy  sons,  and  a  more  noble,  energetic,  unselfish 
couple  I  have  never  yet  seen.  Indeed,  their  pres- 
ence was  always  to  me  a  **  Star  "  of  <*  Hope,"  for 
these  were  their  names.  As  the  tinned  roofs  and 
blue  stone  cottages  of  the  town  recede  in  hasy  dis- 


tance, we  dip  our  oars  in  the  swift  water  and  sing 
a  low  song  of  ••  the  girl  we  left  behind  us."  Now 
we  glide  mid  the  far-famed  thousand  islands  whldi 
so  thickly  stud  the  waters  of  the  upper  8L  Law- 
rence. These  islands  are  built  upon  solid  rock, 
and  most  gorgeously  clothed  in  trees  and  shrubs, 
while  the  water  edge  shows  many  a  balmy  wreath 
of  natural  flowers.  Many  of  these  islands  are 
large,  being  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
whose  sides  are  now  gilded  with  the  ripening  har- 
vest, or  the  sweet  pasturage  for  the  bleating  herds. 
We  made  a  halt  at  a  small  farm  house  on  Orens' 
dier  Island,  to  purchase  some  potatoes  and  otbet 
articles  essential  to  a  comfortable  camp  diet.  We 
are  sent  to  the  potato  patch  with  a  fair  Canadian 
maid,  who  carries  the  basket  and  leads  the  way, 
singing  as  she  goes  as  fearless  and  free  as  the  lin- 
net down  by  the  water  cresses,  near  her  own  little 
boat-landing.  This  same  fair  damsel  often  leaps 
into  her  father's  boat  and  alone  rows  far  out  on  her 
native  river,  and  as  she  sweeps  through  the  wateis 
and  hides  among  the  tiny  isles,  you  dream  of  fair- 
ies, and  wonder  that  humanity  can  be  ao  like  an- 
gelic purity.  She  is  the  light  of  that  isolated 
home ;  she  breathes  the  pure  air  of  beaven ;  she 
smiles  upon  the  tottering  steps  of  her  mother,  and 
runs  to  clasp  her  father,  returning  from  his  toil, 
and  laughs  away  his  ftirrows.  Her  heart  is  gene- 
rous and  alive  to  the  generous  impulses  of  her  na- 
ture. Say,  ought  they  to  send  her  to  a  boarHmg 
whooir 

But  we  ihust  leave  with  the  new  potatoes  and  a 
ffreat  bowl  of  cool  milk,  which  the  dairy  aflbrds. 
We  take  a  farewell  of  the  headt  of  the  happy  Hw 
ily,  while  with  a  scrap  of  memory  we  photograph 
the  daughter,  and  sail  away  for  the  island  where 
our  camp  must  be  made;  and,  as  the  top  of  the  hay 
stack  lingers  in  the  mlsto  of  the  after  day,  we  pass 
around  a  light  house,  and  had  you  been  on  the  dis- 
tant shore  you  might  have  caught  the  air,  **  De^ 
parted  Days." 

We  had  passed  but  a  few  miles  when  a  tertlUe 
tempest  arose  in  the  west,  and  ere  we  could  pitefa 
our  tent  it  was  upon  us.  We  made  a  landing  and 
drew  our  craft  upon  the  rocks.  Now  the  rain  falls 
in  torrents,  the  wind  howls  among  the  dark  green 
pines  of  the  island,  our  boats  dash  upon  the  rocks, 
threatening  to  break  their  frail  sides.  We  put  on 
a  rubber  macintosh,  and  by  the  lee  of  a  cranberry 
tree  wo  await  our  doom.  Now  the  rain  is  over, 
the  sun  shines  out,  the  wild  loon  screams  a  defi- 
ance, and  while  he  shakes  the  dew  from  his  wings, 
we  proceed  to  pitch  our  saturated  tent  on  a  great 
rock,  and  near  a  drooping  camp  fire  we  fall  to 
sleep,  with  every  thing  save  our  fire  tinder  well 
wet  by  the  shower.  We  dream  of  heavy  dews,  of 
Washingtonian  societies,  and  it  seems  that  we  sleep 
in  the  spray  of  Niagara  and  are  ever  drinking  of 
those  evanescent  mists. 

The  morning  dawns,  the  river  bird  makes  his 
eariy  cry,  the  dripping  trees  glisten  in  the  early 
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sun,  the  sleepers  leave  their  moist  couch,  the  camp 
Are  elotrly  sends  it  curling  smoke  from  the  soggy 
embers,  the  repast  of  coarse  bread  and  rock  bass, 
done  brown,  is  hastily  devoured,  the  tent  is  struck, 
the  boats  glide  from  the  shore  and  we  bid  adieu 
to  *'  Chimney  Island,'*  and  our  course  is  onward 
towards  the  dim  landmarks  far  up  the  widening 
stream.  Our  trolls  are  skimmin g  the  weedy  shores; 
now  and  then  a  pike  leaps  at  the  shining  bait ;  he 
is  cataght,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  he  takes  an 
unwilling  berth  on  board  our  craft  He  flounders 
and  leaps  to  drink  once  more  the  limxrfd  waters, 
but  nay,  a  victim,  he  ceases  his  throes,  and  slowly 
vrinks  defiance  to  his  artAil  captors. 

After  a  day  of  varied  success  our  second  "stage" 
is  found,  many  "parasangs"  from  the  last  an- 
chorage. A  woody  island,  without  a  name,  whose 
shores  slope  to  the  water's  edge,  fringed  with  the 
drooping  birch  and  quivering  poplar,  invites  us  to 
its  hospiulity,  as  the  sinking  sun  gilds  its  distant 
top  with  its  unclouded  rays. 

Now  our  boats  are  moored.  Please  take  a  look 
at  us.  Between  two  large  stones  a  fellow  is  light- 
ing a  fire;  dry  sticks  and  leaves  soon  catch  the 
spark.  He  leaves  the  hearthstone,  and,  knife  in 
hand,  sits  down  upon  a  fiat  stone.  Several  noblei 
black  bass,  just  from  cool  water  depths,  await  his 
fearfhl  sealpin.  Now  the  scales  fly,  and  cross-leg- 
ged he  prepares  the  fish  for  the  evening  fry.  This 
fish  monger  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  man.  He 
wears  an  old  slouched  hat,  pants  hung  upon  lofry 
boot-tops,  red  shirt  sleeves  rolled  to  the  arm-pits, 
unshaven  face,  well  parched  by  the  sun,  nose  show- 
ing the  varied  hues  of  vermillion  and  copper.  He 
is  no  singer,  but  as  he  dreams  of  fish  and  fried  po- 
tatoes, he  tries  to  sing,  and  drily  you  might  have 
heard  him  growling  out  of  his  asthmatic  throat, 
at  every  scrape  over  the  finny  victim,  the  beautifril 
song,  "  In  the  days  when  we  went  a  fishing,  a  long 
time  ago."  By  the  fire  stand  several  necessary 
articles,  here  a  small  bag  of  salt,  neck  open,  stand- 
ing upright,  as  if  to  dry  itself  from  the  cold  bath 
of  the  previous  evening.  By  its  side  an  iron  basin, 
innocent  of  water  since  it  left  the  kitchen  of  the 
good  dame  at  home ;  near  a  small  stew  kettle,  used 
for  the  three  fold  purpose  of  boiling  potatoes,  mak- 
ing tea,  bringing  water,  and  like  the  face  of  the 
cross-legged  fellow  on  the  rock,  it  has  a  long  han- 
dle, by  no  means  inconvenient.  Scattered  around 
in  generous  profusion,  lie  sugar,  tea,  pickles,  but- 
ter, knives,  forks,  (of  solid  tin)  plates,  a  pepper 
box,  shawls,  bu&lo  skins,  powder,  shot,  caps, 
raspberry  vinegar,  jack  knives,  guns,  fishing  tac- 
kles, hatchet,  fire  lighters,  matches,  wet  and  dry— 
the  former  are  not  allowed  to  be  used,  as  they  will 
keep  much  better  than  the  others.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, a  tall  and  over  good  looking  man  is  unroll- 
ing the  tent,  and  sits  busily  on  a  stump  investigat- 
ing the  mysteries  of  a  hard  knot  in  the  tent  cord ; 
ever  and  anon  he  stops,  and  with  a  frightful  slap, 
he  ftrikee  precisely  where  a  huge  musquitoe  had 


been  regaling  himself,  but  i  little  too  late  for  his 
victim.  His  tent  is  up,  he  sits  down  patiently 
waiting  for  the  supper  bell.  Our  table  is  spread, 
and  sitting  around  through  the  grass,  we  eat  like 
men  fiercely  hungry.  The  exploits  of  the  day  pass 
in  review,  and  ere  the  table  had  he-en  lightened  of  its 
contents,  our  camp-fire  glimmers  among  the  dark 
ravines  in  the  back-ground,  and  the  night  hawk 
whewB  aloft,  the  loons  scream  a  "good  night," 
and  snuggly  nestled  closer  than  sardines,  we  sleep 

on  our  guns,"  calmly  awaiting  a  summons,  as  we 
hear  often  distant  skirmishing  among  the  picket 
musquitoes. 

10  d'elock'^  our  "  camp  fire  has  gone  out  on  the 
shore,  and  the  musquitoe  cry  is  fast  dying  in  the 
lonely  west."    Good  night. 

Yours  truly,        "  Onb  of  Em." 


PniMABY  instruction  is  of  such  vast  importance, 
forming,  as  it  does,  the  basis  of  the  whole  super- 
structure of  knowledge,  that  we  cannot  fail  now 
and  then  to  direct  especial  attention  to  the  subjects 
It  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  sometime  since 
we  were  permitted  to  partially  examine  the  plan 
and  detail  of  a  new  Primary  Geography  about  be- 
ng  published  by  Prof.  Allen,  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.  A  friend  has  fttmished  us  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  firom  H.  C.  Hickok,  Esq.,  late 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pensylva- 
nia,  which,  as  it  calls  attention  to  the  defects  in 
the  primary  text-books  now  in  use,  we  take  plea- 
sure in  laying  before  our  readers,  feeling  assured 
that  one  want,  at  least,  is  about  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Primary  Geography  referred  to  therein  : 

^' '  It  is  true  there  is  more  interest  taken  in  pri- 
mary instruction  than  formerly,'  yet  this  com- 
mendable seal  is  not  always  happily  directed,  Pa- 
rents who  direct  the  studies  of  their  children,  as 
well  as  teachers  of  any  considerable  experience, 
come  to  very  positive  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

"  Much  that  is  both  childish  and  abstruse,  with- 
out being  either  child-like  or  lucid,  finds  it  wajr 
into  our  primary  text-books.  A  large  proportion, 
at  least  of  the  primary  geographies  of  the  day, 
strikingly  illustrate  this  fact.  For  instance,  'What 
is  the  Earth  > '  We  have  for  answer,  *  The  planet 
on  which  we  live.'  Thus  darkening  counsel  by 
words  which  impart  no  knowledge,  so  far  as  the 
mind  of  the  child  is  concerned.  If  the  teacher 
does  not  happen  to  be  reasonably  intelligent,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  question,  but  not  of  the  puzzled 
conjectures  of  the  pupil.  Even  if  the  instructor 
be  more  knowing,  it  is  not  always  certain  that  the 
child  gets  safely  over  the  stumbling  block  that 
thus  meets  him  at  the  threshold.  His  difficulties 
are  not  lessened  when  he  afterwards  encounters 
*  Latitude  and  Longitude,'  *  Climates,  Zones  and 
Circles,'  ftc,  ftc,  treated  in  the  same  blind,  me- 
chanical manner  that  discourages  and  retards  in- 
struction, instead  of  advancing  it  by  a  luminous 
and  intelligible  method  of  presentation. 
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'*  I  am  gUd  that  a  new  Primary  Geography  by 
Prof.  F.  A.  AUen,  of  the  Chester  County  Normal 
School,  is  in  coarse  of  completion^  intended  to 
supply  a  prevalent  want  and  avoid  the  defects 
which  have  been  alluded  to.  From  your  explana- 
tion of  its  plan  and  methods  of  illustration,  and 
from  my  personal  knowledge  of  his  experience  as 
a  teacher,  and  my  observation  of  his  tact,  skill 
and  success  in  imparting  geographical  knowledge 
to  young  pupils,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work 
will  be  timely  and  popular,  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  very  many  who  have  felt  that  something  better 
was  greatly  needed  on  this  subject. 

*' Respectfully,  H.  C.  Hickok." 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  September  fiilly 
flustains  the  high  character  the  magazine  has  ac- 
quired for  literary  excellence.  The  article  entitled, 
"*  The  advantages  of  Defeat,"  is  just  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  need  to  arouse  them  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  strife  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We 
extract  a  portion  of  the  closing  paragraph : 

**  Honor  and  courage  are  part  of  our  religion ; 
and  the  coward  or  man  careless  of  honor  in  our 
army  of  liberty  should  fall  under  heavier  shame 
than  ever  rested  on  the  disgraced  soldier  in  for- 
mer times.  The  sense  of  honor  is  finer  than  the 
common  sense  of  the  world.  It  counts  no  cost 
and  reckons  no  sacrifice  great.  *  Then  the  king 
Wept,  and  dried  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Tour  courage 
had  neere  hand  destroyed  you,  for  I  call  it  folly 
knights  to  abide  when  they  be  overmatched." 
■'Nay,"  said  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  other,  **for 
once  shamed  may  never  be  recovered." '  The  ex- 
amples of  Bayard,-— «an«j9«ttr  et  sans  rtprocket  — 
of  Sidney,  of  the  heroes  of  old  or  recent  days, 
are  for  our  imitation.  We  are  bound  to  be  no  less 
worthy  of  praise  and  remembrance  than  they. 
They  did  nothing  too  high  for  us  to  imitate.  And 
in  their  glorious  company  we  may  hope  that  some 
of  our  names  may  yet  be  enrolled,  to  stand  as  the 
inspiring  exemplars  and  the  models  for  coming 
times.  If  defeat  has  brought  us  shame,  it  has 
brought  Hs  also  firmer  resolve.  No  man  can  be 
said  to  know  himself,  or  to  have  assurrance  of  his 
force  of  principle  and  character,  till  he  has  been 
tested  by  the  fires  of  trial  in  the  crucible  of  defeat. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  nation.  The  test  of  defeat 
is  the  test  of  its  national  worth.  Defeat  shows 
whether  it  deserves  success.  We  may  well  be 
grateful  and  glad  for  our  defeat  of  the  2l8t  of  July, 
if  we  wrest  from  it  the  secrets  of  our  weakness, 
and  are  thrown  back  by  it  to  the  true  sources  of 
strength.  If  it  has  done  its  work  thoroughly,  if 
we  profit  sufficiently  by  the  advantages  it  has  af- 
forded us,  we  may  be  well  content  that  so  slight  a 
harm  has  brought  us  so  great  a  good.  But  if  not, 
then  let  us  be  ready  for  another  and  another  de- 
feat, till  our  souls  shall  be  tempered  and  our  forces 
disciplined  for  the  worthy  attainment  of  victory. 
For  victory  we  shall  in  good  time  have.     There  is 


no  need  to  fear  or  be  doubtful  of  the  issue.  Aus 
soon  as  we  deserve  it,  victory  will  be  ours ;  and 
were  we  to  win  it  before,  it  would  be  an  empty  and 
barren  triumph.  All  history  is  but  the  prophecy 
of  our  final  success,-^ and  Hilton  has  put  the 
prophecy  into  words :  *  Go  on,  O  Nation,  ncrer  to 
be  disunited !  Be  the  praise  and  the  heroic  soBg 
of  all  posterity  !  Merit  this,  but  seek  only  virtue, 
not  to  extend  your  limits,  (for  what  needs  to  win  a 
fading  triumphant  laurel  out  of  the  tears  of  wretch- 
ed men  ?)  but  to  settle  the  pure  worship  of  God  in 
his  Church,  and  justice  in  the  State.  Then  shall 
the  hardest  difficulties  smooth  out  themselves  be- 
fore thee  i  envy  shall  sink  to  hell,  craft  and  malice 
be  confounded,  whether  it  be  home-bred  mischief 
or  out-landish  cunning;  yea,  other  nations  will 
then  covet  to  serve  thee,  for  lordship  and  victory 
are  but  the  pages  of  justice  and  virtue.  Use  thine 
invincible  might  to  do  worthy  and  godlike  deeds« 
and  then  he  that  seeks  to  break  your  union,  a  cleav- 
ing curse  be  his  inheritance  to  all  generations ! ' " 


Messba.  Edztobs: 

I  send  you  the  following  from  the  pen  of  our 
Captain,  T.  D.  Shaw,  who  himself  has  been  de- 
servedly successful,  and  has  felt  the  influence  of 
such  opposition.  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of 
all  who  are  any  way  successful  in  life,  and  it  isim* 
portant  to  those  starting  in  life  to  be  forewarned. 
I  thought  of  writing  you  a  letter,  but. fear  the 
train  of  thought  suggested  by  being  down  here 
watching  secessionists  would  not  be  very  appropos 
for  an  educational  magarine.  I  am  now  on  board 
the  XJ.  S.  Steamer  Montgomery ;  have  a  good  sit- 
uation as  officer  of  the  ship,  (if  there  is  any  good 
about  war  situations. )  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  you  or  receive  Thb  Schoolmastxb. 

J.  L.  B. 


Sucoess  Makes  Snexnies. 

Maxim. — If  yon  want  enemiet,  succeed  in  ezcdliof 
others.    If  you  want  friends,  let  others  excel  yoo. 

They  who  are  successful  in  their  onward  march 
through  life  to  their  destiny,  and  achieve  any  de- 
gree of  respectability  from  merit,  or  even  notorie- 
ty, in  any  pursuit,  must  expect  to  make  enemies. 
So  prone  to  selfishness,  to  petty  jealousy  and  sor^ 
did  envy  is  poor  human  nature,  that  whoever  be- 
comes, even  in  a  pecuniary  way,  a  little  more  com- 
fortable than  his  neighbors,  or  at  all  distinguished 
for  worth,  is  sure  to  be  a  mark  for  the  malicious 
spite  of  those  who  probably  do  not  deserve  success 
themselves,  and  are  galled  in  seeing  and  realizing 
the  fact  that  others  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condi- 
dion  than  themselves.  Moreover,  the  opporitioa 
which  originates  In  such  despicable  motives  is  sure 
to  be  of  the  most  unscrupulous  character,  hesita- 
ting at  no  iniquity  and  descending  to  the  shabbiest 
kind  of  meanness.  Opposition,  if  it  be  honest  and 
manly,  is  not  in  itself  undesirable,  bnt  a  sort  of 
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whetitone  to  honorable  advaDcement  and  distinc- 
tion. No  one  ibonld  deprecate  opposition  of  such 
a  eharaetery  but  rather  rejoice  in  it.  It  is  only  in- 
jnstice,  brought  about  by  falsehood  and  Tulgar 
meanness,  which  wounds,  and  it  is  this  which  the 
•neoesaflil  in  life  must  meet,  proportioned  in  the 
eaTy,  spite  and  jealousy  of  your  enemies,  to  the 
measure  of  your  success.  Men  have  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  oTerreach  each  other.  As  Richelieu 
says,  **  Upon  the  dark  and  stormy  tides  where  life 
gires  battle  to  the  elements  and  man  wrestles  with 
man  for  some  slight  plank  which  will  bear  but 
one.*'  Never  get  on  the  same  plank  with  your 
neighbor  when  it  will  float  but  one,  and  in  your  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  cultivate  that  which  is 
manly  and  just ;  it  will  so  steel  your  heart  as  to 
resist  the  poisoned  shaft  which  may  be  hurled  at 
you  by  your  jealous  and  malicious  foes.  Justice 
mores  slowly,  but  it  will  oome,  and  remorse  will 
overtake  your  libellers.  They  can't  escape  it,  it 
will  haunt  them  day  and  night,  lie  down  and  get 
up  with  them.  It  is  the  ghost  of  conscience ; 
therefore  the  wrongs  of  the  present  will  be  com- 
pensated by  the  future.  If  your  conscience  ap- 
proves, you  can  afford  to  despise  the  malignant  at^ 
tacks  of  disappointed  malice,  and  let  your  petty 
calumniators  have  their  brief  days  to  vent  their 
paltry  spite.  t.  d.  s. 


[Tbb  announcement  of  the  publishers  with  ] 
ference  to  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  is  fiiUy  set 
forth  in  the  following  notice :  ] 

Thb  Atlaxtic  Monthlt. — The  publishers  of 
the  AilafUie  Monthly  feel  that  no  words  of  theirs 
are  needed  respecting  the  literary  character  of 
their  magazine,  already  so  well  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  American  readers.  While  they  will 
■pare  no  exertions  to  maintain  the  high  literary 
position  it  has  gained,  they  are  sensible  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  events  now  agitating  the 
country  and  the  world,  something  more  than  a 
merely  literary  character  is  demanded  of  a  journal 
like  the  Atlantic,  They  will  aim,  therefore,  to 
give  to  its  future  issues  a  political  tone  in  keeping 
with  its  high  literary  standing,  devoting  much  of 
its  space  to  the  discussion  of  important  aspects  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  giving  to  its 
pages  additional  freshness,  variety  and  importance, 
by  the  presentation  of  the  best  thought,  in  prose 
and  poetry,  upon  different  phases  of  the  nation's 
great  struggle. 

As  a  guaranty  of  their  intentions  for  the  future, 
they  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  following 
list  of  authors  and  articles,  in  the  last  three  and 
the  present  number : 

*«The  Pickens  and  Stealings  Rebellion";  by 
lames  Russell  Lowell. 

"  Army  Hymn  " ;  "  Parting  Hymn  " ;  by  O.  W. 
Holmes. 

*'  March  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment " ; 


''  Washington  as  a  Camp  " ;  by  the  late  Major 
Winthrop. 

"  Our  Orders  " ;  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

**  Denmark  Vesey  " ;  "  The  Ordeal  of  Battle  "5 

Nat  Turner's  Insurrection  " ;  by  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son. 

<* Napoleon  Third";  "The  United  States  and 
Europe  " ;  by  C.  C.  Haxewell. 

**  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth  " ;  By  John  Hay. 

"  Theodore  Winthrop  "  ;  by  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 

**  American  Navigation  " ;  <*  Mail-Clad  Steam* 
ers  "  ;  by  E.  H.  Derby. 

"  Dirge  for  One  who  Fell  in  Battle  " :  by  T.  W. 
Parsons. 

**  Where  will  the  Rebellion  Leave  Us  ?  "  by 
Judge  Hoar. 

"  Bread  and  the  Newspaper";  by  O.  W.  Holmes. 

**  Saccharissa  Mellasys  " ;  by  Major  Winthrop. 

**  The  Advantages  of  Defeat " ;  by  C.  E.  Norton. 

"  Under  the  Cloud  and  Through  the  Sea." 

And  many  other  valuable  and  seasonable  pro-* 
ductions,  in  prose  and  poetry. 

The  coming  numbers  fbr  this  year  will  contain 
a  story,  in  three  parts,  by  the  author  of  **  Life  in 
the  Iron  Mills,"  and  several  brilliant  tales  by  the 
late  Major  Winthrop. 

Ticknor  &  Fields,  publishers,  136  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 


Thermo  Therapeia. 


SiNCB  the  publication  of  our  first  issue  we  have 
removed  our  office  to  the  Thermo  Therapeutic  In- 
stitute, 353  Shawmut  Avenue.  As  the  greater  part 
of  our  time  is  spent  in  mental  labor,  we  cannot 
well  forego  the  sanitary  benefits  of  a  frequent 
Thermo  bath ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxury  not 
only  of  the  delightful  sensations  while  in  the  bath, 
but  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  arising  from  an  un- 
wonted sense  of  inward  and  outward  purity. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  us  that  as  in  the  Thermo 
baths  there  is  an  uncommon  menul  exhilaration 
and  fiow  of  thoughts,  we  might  make  the  Sanita- 
rian  a  very  taking  paper  by  writing  our  editorials 
in  the  Calidarium.  When  we  reflect  that  this  In- 
stitute is  the  only  place  this  side  of  Europe  whero 
the  celebrated  Turkish,  or  Roman  bath  can  be 
had,  we  are  astonished  that  the  buildings,  though 
ample  in  their  accommodations,  are  large  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  city  like  Boston. 

Erasmus  Wilson,  a  celebrated  writer  on  the  skin, 
speaking  of  a  firiend  with  whom  he  was  enjoying  a 
bath,  and  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  frequenter 
of  the  Therme,  says,  "  /  looked  for  Me  first  tims 
in  my  life  upon  a  really  healthy  ekin."  He  also 
adds: 

'*  In  the  judicious  hands  of  the  essentially  prae« 
deal  medical  man  of  Britain,  I  look  to  see  Thermo 
Therapeia  occupy  a  usefhl  and  dignifled  place; 
and  I  trust  that  in  a  short  time,  in  every  small  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  in  England,  wherever  a  medical 
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U  found,  there  also  will  be  found  a  British 
Thermse.  The  medical  man  will  be  too  happy  to 
make  himself  the  subject  of  his  first  ezp<>riments, 
to  apprentice  himself  to  an  art  wherein  all  is  en- 
joyment; to  learn,  by  his  own  impressions,  how 
far  he  may  push  the  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
his  patient,  and  how  often  he  may  apply  it.  In 
his  own  person  he  will  reap  a  rich  reward,  after 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  day ;  his  Therms 
will  give  him  rest  and  renewed  life ;  his  moral  at- 
mosphere will  be  brightened,  his  spirits  revived, 
his  power  and  useftilness  enhanced." 

But  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  recommend  our 
readers  to  study  Erasmus  Wilson's  pamphlet  upon 
this  subject,  giving  a  full  description  of  the  baths 
and  their  physiological  effects  in  the  cure  of  disease. 
It  can  be  procured  for  the  sum  of  12  cents,  from 
C.  H.  Easterbrook,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Institute. 

As  we  are  very  earnestly  interested  in  physical 
culture  and  the  use  of  NiUure*s  remedies,  for  the 
cure  of  the  numerous  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  we 
will  add  that  there  is  at  this  Institute,  the  most 


and  begotten  of  promiscuous  reading — leetnrience 
I  have  elsewhere  called  it-~is  spurious  of  course, 
and  foredoomed  to  worthlessness." 


We  have  before  us  a  large  size  Military  Map, 
containing  military  portraits,  a  glossary  of  war 
terms,  maps,  arms,  &c.  Published  by  H.  H.  lAoyd 
&  Co.,  19  Howard  street.  New  York.  Here  you 
have  portraits  of  the  great  Lieutenant  General 
Scott,  Major  General  McClellan,  Major  General 
Butler,  Msjor  General  Fremont,  and  others ;  also 
the  various  war  terms  explained,  and  in  addition, 
an  excellent  map  of  the  seat  of  war.  The  pub- 
lishers wish  for  agents  to  sell  this  and  other  charts 
and  maps  which  they  publish. 


Wb  are  glad  to  welcome  such  newspapers  as  the 
Independent,  CongregtUicnaUtt,  Watchmai/^cMdB/e- 
ftecUtr,  and  Rome  Journal,  These  journals  have 
the  right  ring  in  these  troublous  times. 


&  Brothers  ? 


Why  should  Thb  Schoolmastbr  be  deprived 
the  perusal  of  that  magasine  for  the  million  wUck 
liberal  arrangements  for  Hydropathic  and  Electro-  ^as  been  so  long  and  so  ably  pubUshed  by  Harper 
Magnetic  treatment,  with  physiological  diet ;  also 
that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  addition 
of  the  Swedish  movement  cure,  and  iusiruction 
vnth  daily  practice  in  Dr.  Lewis'  new  system  of 
Gymnastics.  Although  we  have  been  here  but  a 
short  time,  we  have  already  witnessed  some  re- 
markable cures,  In  what  might  have  been  consid- 
ered hopeless  cases. — Sanitarian, 


Thb  Ladies*  RBPOSiToay  for  September  is  re- 
ceived, and  we  have  been  deeply  interested  in  pe- 
rusing its  columns.  The  Editor's  department  is 
filled  with  choice  bits,  Arom  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing on  '*  The  man  of  one  book  " : 

"  There  is  an  admonition  -^eave  ab  homine  uniue 
libri.  Beware  of  the  single-book  man;  but  I 
should  never  have  felt  its  meaning  unless  I  had 
BO  read  Thucydides.  One  should  study  a  book  and 
know  it,  and  feel  it,  proraut  penitueque,  through 
and  through,  till  one  fancies  that  one  must  have 
written  it  one's  self.  We  should  have  not  merely 
a  knowledge,  but,  as  it  were,  a  personal  experience 
of  it.  We  must  feed  upon  it  and  digest  it  -*  Ser- 
pens mai  aerpentem  comederet  nonjit  draco.  This 
is  the  true  practice.  Whereas,  in  general,  people 
read,  and,  if  they  comprehend  as  they  go  on,  they 
think  it  well ;  though  all  the  while  they  grasp  each 
successive  subject  only  to  pass  it  through  their 
hands,  euraorea  lampada  tradunt.  The  truth  is 
that  the  knowledge,  not  indeed  of  a  language,  but 
of  a  national  literature,  is  like  that  of  human  na- 
ture ;  books  are  the  spirits  of  men ;  to  attain  it 
we  have  many  acquaintances,  but  we  must  have 
one  or  two  thorough  friends  ;  we  must  marry  our- 
selves to  a  wife,  or  otherwise  we  shall  never  be  at 
home,  nor  ever  know  the  blessing  of  a  proper,  au- 
thentic, legitim^ttf  offspring.    The  intellect  bom 


®ur  iSooft  tunable. 

The  Rebellion  Recobd  ;  A  Diary  of  Amerieaa 
Events.  1860-61.  Edited  by  Frank  Moore,  au- 
thor of  **  Diary  of  American  Revolution.*' 
This  publicavion  is  now  being  issued  in  weekly 
numbers,  at  10  cents  each,  and  monthly  parts,  at 
60  cents  each,  making  in  all  a  large,  handsome 
8vo.  volume  of  832  pages,  every  six  months.  The 
first  volume  will  be  illustrated  with  maps,  and  fins 
steel  portraits,  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott,  Brigadier 
Gen.  Anderson,  Major  Generals  Fremont,  Dix, 
Butler,  Banks,  President  Lincoln,  Gen.  Cameron, 
Jeff.  Davis,  Gov.  Sprague,  Brigadier  Oen.  McCl^ 
Ian,  and  others. 

This  is  just  the  publication  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people.  From  the  flood  of  rumors  and  news- 
paper reports  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  any  tiling 
like  a  truthful  account  of  the  great  American  Re- 
bellion. Such  account  every  American  wants. 
He  will  flnd  in  the  Record  all  there  is  of  value  and 
truthfulness  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  The  facts 
are  given  in  an  impartial,  systematic  manner,  and 
the  volume,  when  complete,  vrill  prove  an  indis- 
pensable book  of  reference.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  publications  which  needs  no  recommendation. 
It  will  speedily  flnd  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every 
intelligent  person  in  the  country,  and  we  most 
cordially  recommend  it  to  every  reader  of  The 
Schoolmajbteb. 

It  can  be  obtained,  together  with  valuable  maps 
of  the  seat  of  war,  photographs  of  distinguished 
Generals,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  agent,  S.  Clough,  32 
Weybosset  street,  Providenoe.  d. 
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Quarterly  Beport  of  the  Bupt.  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  City  of  ProTidenoe 

VOa  THX  QVA&TBB  ENDING  JULT.  1861. 

Pbovidbncb,  July  26th,  1861. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence 

Gbntlbxbn  :  —  The  past  term  has  been,  in 
some  respects,  an  unfaTorable  one  for  our 
schools.  The  grave  questions  that  haye  arisen, 
involving  the  perpetuity  and  the  very  existence 
of  our  government, '  have  deeply  moved  the 
youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest  in  our  communi- 
ty. All  classes  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with 
a  patriotism  and  an  enthusiasm  never  surpassed. 
While,  therefore,  there  has  been  less  proficiency 
in  study  than  in  former  terms,  we  have  gained 
that  which  is  perhaps  equally,  if  not  more,  val- 
uable, in  the  patriotic  principles  that  have  been 
invigorated  in  the  youthful  mind. 

The  relative  condition  of  our  schools  remains 
unchanged.  Most  of  them  are  highly  prosper- 
ous  and  efficient ;  but  there  are  a  few  which  are 
by  no  means  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  them  better. 
They  never  can  be  brought  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  excellence  till  some  efficient  means  are 
applied  to  correct  existing  evils. 

As  questions  often  arise  respecting  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  parents,  teacher  and  pupils,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  upon  what  principles  these  have 
been  explained  and  decided:  —  There  are  no 
laws,  written  or  unwritten,  in  which  the  rights 
of  teachers  have  been  clearly  and  fully  defined. 
The  commonly  received  maxim  is,  that  teachers 
when  in  school  are  in  **loeo  parentie"  standing  in 
the  place  of  parents ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  for  the  time  being  invested 
with  aU  their  authority*  and  can  ^pdlj  ^x%t^ 


cise  it  to  its  fullest  extent.  Parents  relinquish 
to  teachers  no  more  of  their  natural  right  to 
control  their  chUdien  than  is  necessary  for  them 
to  accomplish  the  great  work  to  which  they  are 
appointed.  Teachers  cannot  exact  obedience 
to  rules  and  regulations  not  required  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  their  schools.  They  have 
a  specific  ol^ect  in  view,  and  what  is  extraneous 
to  this  can  not  be  enforced  upon  the  pupils  with 
any  pretence  of  right  or  reason.  It  may  be 
stated  in  general  terms,  and  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legal  decisions  that  have  been 
made  in  New  England,  that  whatever  is  clearly 
necessary  to  secure  the  highest  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  of  the  largest  number  of  pupils 
in  a  school,  may  be  legally  enforced  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  teacher.  This  applies  equally  to 
modes  of  discipline  and  methods  of  teachingt 
and  to  all  the  details  of  the  school- room.  And 
whatever  is  not  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  purpose  for  which  schools  were  es- 
tablished, if  it  conflict  at  all  with  the  wishes  or 
the  authority  of  parents,  should  never  be  at- 
tempted. All  individual  cases  may  be  decided 
by  reference  to  this  general  rule.  It  is  applica- 
ble to  all  possible  questions  that  may  arise. 
This  is,  however,  so  very  general  that  a  large 
experience  and  sound  discretion  are  required  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  apply  it  in  particular 
instances. 

A  more  specific  statement  of  the  rights  of 
teachers  may  be  desired.  In  the  first  place, 
teachers  have  a  right  to  inflict  bodily  chastise- 
ment upon  their  pupils,  when  not  forbidden  to 
do  so  by  any  rule  of  the  school  committee ;  but 
this  must  never  be  disproportioned  to  the  of- 
fence, nor  unsuited  to  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  offender.    It  is  left  for  the  teacber  tp  49ci49 
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when  he  may  resort  to  this  ultimate  remedy  — 
but  this  decision  may  always  be  appealed  from 
and  abjudicated  by  a  court  and  jury.  There  it 
no  provision  by  statute  empowering  teachers  to 
inflict  blowst  neither  is  there  any  forbidding  it ; 
but  the  abstract  right  to  do  this  is  recognized 
in  every  treatise  on  the  relative  rights  of  parents 
and  children,  and  it  has  never  been  questioned 
in  any  ca>e  that  has  arisen  for  adjudication. 
The  only  point  at  issue  has  been,  whether  the 
punishment  was  excessive  or  improper,  and 
whether  the  offence  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
justify  it.  And  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
the  highest  perfection  of  school  government  is 
to  secure  obedience  to  authority,  without  the 
infliction  of  bodily  pains.  None,  however,  but 
teachers  of  large  experience  and  great  moral 
power  can  accomplish  this. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  and  is  one  of 
great  difficulty,  when  does  the  teacher's  author 
ity  begin  and  when  does  it  cease  ?  Does  it  be- 
gin before  the  time  of  opening  the  school,  and 
does  it  extend  beyond  the  school  yard,  and  the 
hour  of  closing  it }  On  this  polLt  I  am  happy 
to  present  the  legal  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  who,  at  my  request,  has  exam- 
ined this  subject. 

Teachers  are  often  in  doubt  whether  they  have 
a  right  to  keep  pupils  after  the  regular  time  for 
closing  the  school,  either  for  the  sake  of  di^ci 
pline  or  to  make  up  imperfect  lessons.  Such  a 
right  has  always  been  assumed  by  teacheis. 
when  not  forbidden  by  a  rule  of  the  Committee. 
But  it  should  ever  be  exercised  with  great  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  No  pupil,  in  any  case, 
should  be  detained  more  than  half  or  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  without  the  approbation 
of  his  parents. 

Some  teachers  insist  that  they  have  a  right  to 
compel  pupils  to  learn  lessons  assigned  them  out 
of  school,  and  also  to  forbid  their  receiving  any 
assistance  whatever.  Such  an  assumption  of 
power  is  wholly  untenable.  It  is  not  withio 
the  province  of  a  teacher  to  dictate  in  any  way 
what  their  pupils  shall  or  shall  not  do  when  not 
in  school ;  they  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  their  parents,  and  are  accountable  to  them 
and  to  no  one  else. 

Teachers  cannot  lawfully  delegate  their  au 
thority  to  another,  or  appoint  monitors  to  act 
in  their  stead.  The  authority  to  teach  and  gov- 
ern must  come  from  those  who  have  the  ap- 
pointing power.  This,  however,  does  not  de- 
prive the  teacher  of  the  liberty  of  availing  him- 
self of  the  Msistaope  of  oldar  pupils,  who  may, 


with  very  great  benefit  to  themselves,  render 
valuable  aid  in  those  branches  of  study  requir- 
ing review  and  thorough  drilling. 

There  are  often  conflicts  between  parents  and 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  right  of  parenU  to  de- 
mand the  dismission  of  their  children  before 
the  close  of  the  school.  This,  parents  cannot, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  claim.  But  when  these  re- 
quests are  made  but  seldom,  and  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  highest  welfare  of  the  school,  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  refuse  to  comply  with 
their  wishes.  Such  a  refusal  would  evince  an 
unwillingness  to  act  cordially  with  parents  in 
all  matters  relating  to  school  discipline.  With- 
out this  hearty  cooperation,  no  school  can  be 
either  effectually  taught  or  governed. 

Teachers  have  also  a  right  to  claim  that  their 
schools  be  judged  by  a  uniform  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, by  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  their  faithfulness,  or  on  the  results 
of  their  labors.  Some  form  their  opinion  of  a 
school  on  the  order  and  quietness  of  the  school- 
ro  >m.  Others  on  the  promptness  and  accuracy 
of  the  answers  at  the  examination,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  amount  passed  over  during 
the  term.  While  others  still,  judge  of  a  teach- 
er's fitness  by  his  ability  to  govern  a  school 
without  resorc  to  corporal  punishment,  and  the 
relations  subsisting  between  him  and  his  pupils. 
It  is  evident  that  if  either  of  these  teats  alone 
he  applied,  an  erroneous  judgment  will  be  form- 
ed in  regard  to  the  true  condition  of  the  school. 
A  school  may  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
and  the  pupils  may  exhibit  great  militarr  pre- 
cittion  and  exactness  in  all  their  motions,  and 
this  may  be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of-  valuable 
time,  and  by  severe  and  uxgustifiable  means, 
y^  hile  there  has  been  but  very  little  progress  in 
the  studies  of  the  school.  And  scholars  maj 
also  be  so  trained  and  drilled  on  a  few  questions 
and  answers  as  seldom  to  make  a  mistake  at  an 
examination.  The  principal  inquiry,  in  judging 
of  the  character  of  a  teacher  or  a  school,  should 
be,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascerUin  how  much  has 
been  done  in  a  given  time,  and  then  how  well  it 
has  been  done,  and  by  what  means  it  has  been 
accomplished.  And  where  there  has  been  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  progress,  thoroughness  should 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  excellence ;  for  without 
this  the  labors  of  a  teacher  are  of  but  little 
worth.  When  untoward  circumstances  or  se- 
rious obstacles  exist  to  frustrate  in  any  way  *he 
efforts  of  a  teacher,  such  as  sickness  in  the  dis- 
trict. Irregular  attendance,  the  crowded  state  of 
the  school-room,  or  the  want  of  codperatioa  of 
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parents,  —  thefe  should  all  be  well  considered, 
in  determining  what  ought  and  what  ought  not 
to  be  expected  in  a  particular  school ;  for  every 
teacher  lias  a  right  to  a  fair  and  Impartial  judg- 
ment uf  his  labors. 

But  pupils  also  have  rights  which  should  ne- 
ver be  infringed  upon  or  overlooked.  These  are 
as  sacred  and  inalienable  as  those  of  parents 
or  teachers.  In  the  first  place,  they  hare  a  right 
to  the  serTices  of  faithful,  competent  teachers, 
in  every  vmj  qualified  to  impart  instruction  and 
to  maintain  a  judicious  and  effective  discipline. 
And  they  hav<;  a  right  to  demand  from  the  in- 
structors, at  all  times,  such  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  as  parental  wisdom  and  affection 
wculd  prompt.  And  while  they  are  bound  to 
yield  implicit  and  cheerful  obedience  to  every 
request  or  command  of  the  teacher,  without 
question  or  cavil,  they  are  justly  and  unques 
tionably  entitled  to  immunity  from  punishment 
of  every  kind,  when  they  have  committed  no 
offence,  and  to  an  exemption  from  all  punish- 
ments of  undue  severity,  inflicted  either  in  pas 
sion  or  with  too  great  frequency.  It  is  as  much 
the  prerogative  of  the  pupil  to  claim  of  their 
parents  and  of  those  who  have  the  oversight  of 
the  schools,  nn  immunity  from  unreasonable  and 
unauthorized  punishment,  as  it  is  of  the  teach- 
ers to  inflict  punishment  at  all. 

There  are  also  certain  modes  of  punishment 
to  which  pupils  have  a  right  to  object,  and  which 
ought  never  to  be  inflicted.  Teachers  sometimes, 
to  avoid  the  odium  that  is  attached  to  corporal 
punishment,  seem  to  task  their  ingenuity  to  in- 
vent others  still  more  objectionable.  Puf  ils  are 
frequently  dressed  up  in  fantastical  caps,  blind 
folded,  or  placed  in  ridiculous  positions,  with 
gags  in  their  mouths,  or  shut  up  in  dark  closets 
inhaling  the  impure  air  for  hours. 
.  Not  unfrequently  very  young  children  are 
compelled  to  stand  in  certain  positions  till  their 
strength  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  at  very  great 
risk  of  permanent  physical  injury.  Some  resort 
to  ridicule  in  the  government  of  their  schools, 
taunting  and  torturing  the  feelings  of  their  pu- 
pils in  the  most  unfeeling  manner — holding 
them  up  to  the  derision  of  their  playmates  and 
companions ;  giving  them  nick-names,  and  call- 
ing them  dolts,  dunces  and  blockheads,  and  by 
such  other  vile  epithets  as  their  vocabulary  may 
furnish.  Such  discipline  cannot  be  too  severe- 
ly reprehended ;  and  pupils  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand an  entire  exemption  from  such  barbarous 
treatment.  Ridicule  is  too  dangerous  a  weapon 
to  be  employed  in  school  government.    It  can^ 


never  be  used  in  safety.  The  sensitive  are  often 
crushed  beneath  its  withering  power.  Its  shafts 
penetrate  so  deeply  that  its  wounds  seldom  heal. 
It  should  be  discarded  as  unwortliy  a  place  in 
any  system  of  moral  discipline.  Teachers  should 
never  aim  to  humiliate  their  pupils  —  to  lessen 
their  self-respect,  or  to  degrade  them  in  the  es- 
timation of  their  associates.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
the  noblest  principles  of  our  nature.  A  desire 
for  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good  is  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  character.  It 
should  never  be  crushed  out  by  a  false  shame. 
When  a  child  becomes  indifferent  to  the  good 
opinions  of  others  or  loses  his  own  self-respect, 
there  is  but  little  hope  that  he  will  struggle  suc- 
cessfully in  the  great  battle  of  life  and  rise  su- 
perior to  the  temptations  and  tiials  that  sur- 
round him.  For  **  often  times  nothing  profits 
more  than  ielf-esteem  grounded  on  just  and 
right." 

Pupils  not  only  have  a  right  to  a  judioious 
discipline  and  thorough  instruction  from  their 
teachers,  but  they  may  demand  to  be  advanced 
fiom  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  just  as  fast  as 
they  are  ftiUy  prepared  for  promotion.  This 
cannot  be  denied  them  on  any  principle  of  jus- 
tice or  reason.  It  is  their  right ;  and  their  na- 
tural guardians  are  bound  to  protect  them  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  it.  There  is  not  only  a  seri- 
ous loss  of  time  when  pupils  are  kept  back  when 
they  ought  to  be  promoted,  but  they  must  ne- 
cessarily form  indolent  habits  of  study  and  lose 
much  of  that  laudable  ambition  which  every 
scholar  must  possess.  Many  pupils  have  suf- 
fered through  life  on  account  of  ill-judged  and 
unwise  management  in  school.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  opposite  error,  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully  guarded  against.  If  pupils  are  urged 
on  too  fast  and  beyond  their  ability,  they  either 
become  superficial  scholars  or  their  physical 
health  suffers  in  consequence  of  over- exertion. 
Such  cases  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  es- 
pecially in  our  High  School.  Through  the  am- 
bition of  parents,  children  are  often  pressed  for- 
ward to  advanced  classes  before  they  are  prepar- 
ed ;  and  if  their  strength  and  vigor  fail  in  con- 
sequence of  their  efforts  to  keep  up  with  their 
class,  the  fault  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
school  system,  nor  to  the  teachers  for  imposing 
such  tasks. 

The  number  of  pupils  admitted  the  past  term 
is  larger  than  in  any  previous  term.  There  have 
been  received  into  the  High  School,  353  ;  into 
Grammar  Schools,  2056  ;  into  the  Intermediate. 
1935 ;  and  into  the  Primary,  3422,    The  num- 
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belt  left  tbe  High  Bcheol  for  lickneis  or  other 
causes  this  term ,  is  4 1 .    Tbe  correspondiog  term 
Iftst  year  it  was  81.    The  number  left  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  is  361 ;  while  last  year  the  number 
was  789. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
DANIEL  LBACH, 
8iq)€rint6ndent  of  Public  Schools, 

UA,  TABKHX7B8T*B   OPINION. 

[The  legal  opinion  referred  to  in  the  above 
report  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  the 
writer.    It  was  as  follows  :  ] 

The  right  of  the  parent  to  keep  the  child  in 
order  and  obedience  is  secured  by  the  common 
law.  He  may  lawfully  correct  his  child,  being 
under  age,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  for  this  is  a 
part  of  his  education.  He  may  delegate  also 
a  part  of  his  parental  authority  during  his  life 
to  the  tutor  or  teacher  of  his  child,  and  the  teach- 
er is  then  in  loco  parentis,  and  has  such  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  parent  committed  to  his  charge, 
vis :  that  of  restraint  and  correction,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
employed.  This  power,  however,  must  be  tem- 
perately exercised,  and  teachers  should  not  fbel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  administer  chastisement 
co-extensively  with  the  parent,  however  the  de- 
linquent pupil  might  appear  to  have  deserved  it. 
The  rights  of  parents  over  their  children  result 
from  their  duties.  Parents  are  bound  to  main* 
tain  and  educate  their  cliildren,  and  the  law  has 
given  them  the  right  to  exercise  authority  over 
them,  and  in  support  of  that  authority  a  right  to 
the  exercise  of  such  discipline  as  may  be  requi 
site  for  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  trust  The 
power  allowed  by  law  to  the  parent  over  the 
person  of  the  child  may  be  delegated  to  a  teach- 
er, the  better  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation.  Though  the  town  schools  are  instituted 
by  authority  of  statute,  the  children  in  those 
schools  are  to  be  considered  as  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  teacher,  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
be  clothed  with  the  same  authority,  as  when  he 
is  directly  employed  by  the  parents. 

The  power  and  right  of  the  parent  to  restrain 
the  child  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the  power  dele- 
gated to  the  teacher  must  be  accompanied  for 
the  time  being  with  the  same  right  as  incidental, 
or  the  object  sought  will  fiul  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. But,  as  has  been  said  above,  this  power 
is  always  to  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  with 
caution  and  moderation.  The  teacher  should 
recollect  that  he  is  not  the  parent  of  the  child, 
but  is  only  occupying  the  parent's  place  tempo- 
rarily, and  that  it  is  &r  better  to  err  in  the  fiifl- 


ure  to  exercise  authority  over  the  pupil  than  in 
the  assumption  or  wanton  exercise  of  it. 

In  reference  to  the  exercise  of  power  over  the 
pupils  by  the  teacher  when  the  school  is  not  in 
session,  the  teacher  should  always  remember 
that  the  authority  of  the  parent  over  the  child 
does  not  ceUse  until  school  has  commenced,  and 
that  any  exercise  of  authority  over  the  pupil 
while  going  to  or  from  school  must  be  guarded 
with  extreme  care.  It  should  never  be  any  thing 
more  than  parental  advice  and  caution,  fbr  when 
the  teacher  attempts  to  carry  the  authority  right- 
fhUy  exercised  in  the  school-room  into  the  do- 
main of  the  fiimily,  he  then  assumes  a  power  he 
does  not  possess,  and  must  of  necessity  yield 
whenever  this  exercise  of  his  authority  is  que*- 
tioned  by  the  parent. 

The  teiusher  should  be  carefhl  to  remember 
that  he  is  not  a  police  officer,  except  as  everj 
good  citizen  is  a  policeman,  to  induce  bj  good 
example  on  his  own  part,  good  conduct  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils,  and  all  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact 


BBFOBT  OP  THE  COXMriTEB  ON   QUALIPICATIONa. 

[The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  QualificationB :  ] 

The  Committee  on  Qualifiations  beg  leave  to 
submit  as  the  basis  of  their  present  action,  their 
report  upon  the  resolution  referred  to  them  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  held  February  15th,  1861. 
The  resolution  is  in  the  following  words : 

Sbsolvsd,  That  the  Committee  on  QualiflcatioBS  b«, 
and  they  are  hereby  directed  to  inveeti^te  and  report  at 
the  next  regrular  meeting,  the  cauaea  of  the  differenee  of 
the  rank  of  schools  of  the  tame  grade  in  the  city. 

The  **  difference  "  here  referred  to,  is  that  of 
an  unequal  progress  made  by  classes  of  the 
same  name  in  the  same  grade  of  schools.  For 
example,  it  was  officially  reported  at  that  meet- 
ing, that  in  one  of  the  Primary  Schools  the  first 
class  had  learned  to  spell  during  the  whole  term 
only  the  words  of  one  page  in  the  speller^  while 
in  others,  the  words  contained  on  forty  pages 
had  been  equally  well  mastered ;  that  in  arith- 
metic, out  of  a  list  of  questions  submitted  alike 
to  the  ihrst  classes  of  all  the  Primary  Schools, 
only  one  or  two  were  answered  in  some  of  them, 
while  in  others  only  one  or  two  were  missed. 
These  are  extreme,  yet,  as  your  committee  be- 
lieve, well- stated  cases,  having  every  shade  of 
difference  lying  between  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  we  hftve 
endeavored  to  investigate  the  causes  for  this  di- 
versity ot  attainment,  and  have  come  to  the  eon- 
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clunon*  that  in  most  cases  tlie  delinquencies 
complained  of  are  to  be  attributed  to  no  one 
cause  al)ne,  but  to  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, each  of  which  has  a  greater  or  less 
prominence. 

Tour  committee  belicTe  that  a  poor  school 
caxinot  be  found  where  there  is  not  some  defect, 
either  in  its  external  circumstances,  its  internal 
management,  or  in  its  general  supervision. 

1.  Let  us  notice  the  different  conditions  of 
our  schools,  as  affected  by  their  external  circum- 
stances. We  here  refer  to  circumstances  over 
which  the  teacher  has  no  control,  such  as  the 
home  and  neighborhood  influences  from  which 
the  children  come,  the  general  intelligence  and 
habits  of  the  pupils  as  to  obedience,  truthful- 
ness, order,  cleanliness  and  good  manners ;  such 
as  the  school-room  accommodations,  the  over- 
crowded  condition  of  the  schools,  the  criminal 
neglect  of  parents  in  not  preventing  lateness  and 
irregularity  of  attendance.  A  teacher  may  do 
well  in  Prospect  street,  but  fail  utteily  in  Mason 
or  Scott  streets.  A  teacher  who  may  do  but 
moderately  well  in  Walling  street  may  distin- 
guish herself  in  Fountain  street.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  dedde  the  relative  merits  of  a  teach- 
er's service  by  the  same  absolute  standard.  In 
our  judgments  of  the  services  of  our  teachers, 
we  have  not  overlooked  this  important  element. 

2.  As  to  the  supervision  of  our  schools,  your 
committee  believe  it  to  be  good,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  from  any  praiseworthy  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  as  from  tho  constant  ac- 
tivity of  our  superintendent.  And  yet,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  those  schools  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage where  the  teacher  is  quickened  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  by  the  frequent  visits  and 
■oggestions  of  the  district  committee. 

3.  The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  governing 
the  schools,  and  in  the  spirit,  energy  and  fideli- 
ty with  which  they  are  conducted.  One  teach- 
er strives  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
and  hold  it  to  a  single  subject  till  it  is  thorough- 
ly mastered;  another  is  apparently  satisfied 
with  the  mere  form  of  acquisition.  The  one 
goes  further,  not  only  mastering  the  subject, 
but  securing  it  permanently  by  painstaking  and 
careful  reviews.  Another  leaves  what  has  been 
partially  conquered  to  the  chances  of  a  distant 
Ititure,  when  all  has  faded  from  the  memory. 
One  holds  the  pupil  to  a  strict  responsibility  for 
the  aooompUshment  of  a  reasonable  task.  An- 
other indiUges  him  in  careless  and  listless  habits 


of  study,  and  supplies  the  lack  by  ill-judged 
and  oft-repeated  aid.  The  one  cultivates  thus 
in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  while 
the  other  enfeebles  and  demoralize*  his  whdle 
school.  The  methods  of  the  one  are  inspiring 
and  thought-stirring ;  those  of  the  other  lead  to 
stupid  and  senseless  routine.  The  whole  atmo- 
phere  of  the  school -room  shows  the  difference 
to  the  casual  observer.  Equally  great  is  the 
difference  in  the  spirt  and  fidelity  with  which 
the  teachers  perform  their  daily  labor.  One 
gives  the  impression  to  the  pupils  that  they  are 
engaged  in  earnest  life-work,  while  the  other 
leaves  upon  their  minds  the  impression  that  the 
hour  of  dismissal  is  the  most  delightful  hour  of 
the  whole  day.  An  energetic,  spirited  and  faith- 
ful teacher  will  have  a  school  of  corresponding 
character.  It  is  not,  therefore,  imjust  to  judge 
of  a  school  by  its  spirit.  The  committee  have  en  - 
deavored  to  ascertain  in  each  delinquent  school 
what  have  been  most  prominent  causes  of  its 
deflects.  In  several  cases  the  school-room  ac- 
commodations and  the  neighborhood  infiuencea 
have  had  a  large  share  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  schoolH,  but  even  in 
such  cases,  the  presence  of  a  spirited  and  ener- 
getic teacher  has  often  proved  that  a  good  school 
may  be  had  in  spite  of  outward  embarrassments. 

The  most  perplexing  cases  which  the  commit- 
tee have  to  deal  with,  are  those  which  lie  between 
the  extremes  just  described  —  those  in  which 
all  the  outward  circumstances  justify  the  expec- 
tation of  better  results.  The  deists  are  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  warrant  the  peremptory 
dismissal  of  the  teacher,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  so  manifest  as  to  lead  to  the  constant 
wish  either  that  some  change  could  be  made  or 
that  some  good  fortune  would  give  the  teacher 
a  better  position  in  some  other  sphere  of  labor. 

The  committee  therefore  hope  that  by  the 
adoption  of  such  arrangements  as  they  are 
about  to  recommend,  at  least  a  portion  of  these 
teachers  may  yet  be  enabled  to  render  such  a 
service  in  the  spheres  to  which  they  may  be  as- 
signed, as  may  make  their  labors  profitable  and 
satisfactory.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
general  committee,  by  special  action,  leave  all 
the  cases  not  recommended  for  reelection  in  the 
accompanying  list,  in  the  hands  of  the  con^mittee 
on  qualifications,  with  the  same  discretionary 
power  which  they  are  accustomed  to  exercise  in 
relation  to  other  teachers  who  have  received  no 
formal  appointment  from  the  general  committee » 
and  woidd  propose  for  adoption  the  following 
resolution : 
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BssoLTBD,  That  the  Committee  on  Qiialifleatioiw  be, 
aod  they  are  hrrehr,  authnrizrd  to  exiTcise  tht*  same  cli*- 
cretionary  power  In  relation  to  the  employment  of  thoae 
teachera  who  have  hrretofore  been  under  appointment 
by  this  Committee,  and  who*e  aurceta  hat  not  been  aiieh 
aa  to  warrant  their  re-election,  that  ia  irrnntcd  them  by 
the  by-laws  in  relation  to  thoae  teachera  who  have  receiv- 
td  DO  appointment  from  the  General  Committee. 


The  Bainy  Autumn  JBTe. 

Wea&t,  chilled,  alone,  desponding. 

In  the  autumn  eve  I  sit, 
While  the  shadows,  pale  and  spectral. 

From  the  past  around  me  fiit. 
Lives  long  lost,  ah  !  not  forgotten, 

Strangely  do  they  come  and  go, 
With  their  sweet  eyes  beaming  on  mc  — 

Mock  me  not,  sweet  shadows,  so  * 

Then  in  eyes  like  this,  we  nestled 

Lovingly  each  other  near. 
While  in  soft  tones  we  murmured 

Words  of  sweet  and  tender  cheer. 
Ah !  ye  shadows,  words  no  longer 

Your  calm,  pale  lips  overflow  ; 
Only  dumb,  delusive  movements 

Kow  your  spirit-love  may  show. 

Then  sweet  memories  stole  to  us 
From  the  golden  dawn  of  life. 

Sunrise  cloudlets,  fleecy— fleeting 
Tet  with  distant  tissues  rife. 

How  our  low  laughs  rang  out  o*er  them  ! 
Like  a  chime  of  silver  belU, 

Which  in  childhood's  charmed  moments, 
*      Sometimes  on  our  fancy  swells. 

Floating  on  midsummer  eves  from 

Fairy- land's  enchanted  dells, 
As  the  child,  with  wrapt  attention, 

On  some  fairy  legend  dwells  — 
Softly,  clearly  fell  the  laughter, 

Till  with  fainter  sweetness  rung 
Its  own  echoes  from  the  corners. 

Where  the  sullen  darkness  clung. 

Though  the  fire-light  crept  toward  it. 

Or  paused  sportively  half-way. 
And  stretched  out  long,  flaming  fingers. 

With  its  dusky  hem  to  play  — 
Thru  a  fleet  of  merry  fancies 

Moved  across  the  heavy  brain, 
And  with  whim  defiant,  answered 

To  the  echoes  of  the  rain ; 

While  a  throng  of  happy  feelings. 

Sleeping  softly  in  the  heart. 
Woke,  and  with  their  swift  divining, 

Did  on  kindly  mission  start ; 
And  a  cloud  of  hopes,  like  angels. 

Upward  rose  and  stretched  anon 
Where  a  crimson  glory  hung,  o'er 

The  bright  Future's  horixon. 


Then  a  shade  if  pensive  musing 

Fell  upon  this  happy  vein. 
Silently  an  falls  the  shadow 

Of  a  cloud  on  sunlit  plain, 
Laughter,  hopes  and  gentle  feelings, 

With  gay  fancies  shifting  play, 
Shrinking  from  that  chilling  preseoee^ 

Stole  on  tip-toe  far  away. 

But  a  moment  —  but  a  moment 

Did  the  shadow  (hen  remain, 
For  with  willful,  winning  daring 

Came  the  bsnished  moon  again. 
Ah !  how  changed ;  to-uight  it  lingers. 

Or  but  lifts  its  heavy  pall. 
While  a  moment  I  gaze  backward  — 

Then  again  doth  slowly  fall. 

Dismal  Eve !  the  chill  rain  dashing. 

Thus  against  my  window-pane. 
While  the  wild  night- wind  respondeth 

With  its  weird-lik«  refrain. 
And  these  phantom  fancies  flitting 

Thus  about  my  lonely  room  — - 
Away  —  fur  ye  oppress  and  gall  me 

Momently  with  deepest  gloom. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
The  Habit  of  Aoourooy. 

To  be  accurate :  vho  does  not  desire  it,  and 
yet  who  has  fully  attained  to  it }  Of  aecaxiflj 
there  are  various  grades,  from  the  blun  Jeiiqg 
sthool- boy's  up  to  that  evinced  by  most  cdo- 
brated  writers.  The  great  Macaulay,  in  1881, 
soundly  rated  a  brother  reviewer  for  blunders 
in  diction  and  for  gross  errors  of  statements, 
and,  in  turn,  in  1860,  was  himself  arraigned  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  criticism,  for  mistakes  ia 
his  history  of  a  far  more  serious  import.  Scru- 
tinize closely  the  work  of  any  roan,  and  imper- 
fections will  appear.  Still,  all  who  aspire,  sigh 
to  be  accurate,  to  make  fewer  and  fewer  mi»- 
takes  in  remembering,  perceiving,  judging*  rea- 
soning and  in  expression. 

To  have  an  accurate  memory  is  desirable, 
when  we  wish  to  quote,  as  authority,  aome  re- 
cord, or  history,  or  reference  book ;  to  show,  by 
means  of  an  extract,  the  beauties  of  style  and 
of  sentiment  of  some  prose  writer  or  poet;  or 
to  state  the  argument  of  an  opponent  fairly,  in 
his  own  words,  in  order  to  conclusively  refute 
it.  This  is  what  may  be  called  a  verbal  memory. 
Some  have  it  in  great  perfection ;  tbey  make 
good  reciters  and  get  high  rank  in  schools  and 
in  colleges,  while  others,  in  whom  it  is  deficient, 
Feeing  how  little  good  often  comes  of  it,  are  apt 
to  despise  it.  esteeming  it  the  part  of  a  parrot, 
rather  than  of  a  man,  to  learn  by  rote.     Yet  s 
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good  Terbai  memory  is  not  tirithoiit  its  uses 
when  enlisted  in  the  service  of  an  active,  vigor- 
ous intellect.  How  mortifying,  when  requested 
to  give  the  precise  words  of  an  author,  to  halt, 
to  stammer  out  broken  sentences,  and  finally 
confess  that  your  memory  fails  you.  You  wish 
to  interest  a  friend  in  some  favorite  poet  and 
begin  to  give  an  extract,  but  the  treacherous 
memory  will  not  serve  its  turn.  Public  speak- 
ers find  it  a  great  advantage  to  readily  remem- 
ber their  notes,  and  by  this  means  they  can  of 
ten  impart  to  studied  productions  some  of  the 
brilliancy  and  fire  of  extempore  efforts. 

Another  phase  of  verbal  memory  is,  to  readily 
recall  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  an  intro 
duction  has  been  had,  the  names  of  plants,  of 
places  and  of  animals  one  has  s^en  before.  How 
emsily  these  names  recur  to  tl  e  tongues  of  some, 
while  others  have  wholly  lost  them.  The  per- 
son who  remembers  names,  may  easily  forget 
dates,  which  are  generally  considered  the  hard- 
est of  all  things  to  temember.  There  are  others 
again  who  remember  the  substance  of  what 
they  have  read  or  heard,  but  forget  the  words. 
They  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  last  lecture, 
a  summary  of  the  latest  new»,  the  gist  of  a  sci 
entiftc  article,  and  can  recognize  at  once  the 
faces,  plants,  animals,  and  places  they  have  seen 
before.  But  while  quick  perception  is  given  to 
them,  an  easy  command  of  language  is  denied 
He  of  the  good  verbal  memory  never  is  at  a  loss 
for  a  term,  never  offends  an  acquaintance  by 
forgetting  his  name,  and  never  gives  an  enemy 
occasion  for  exultation,  by  misstatement  of  fact. 
He  who  remembers  great  principles  and  impor- 
tant facts  mainly,  not  burdened  with  a  weight 
of  words,  keeping  the  gold,  throws  away  the 
sand.  That  memory  howeter  that  accurately 
retains  the  word  and  the  idea,  is  to  be  desired. 
How  vexatious  to  study  for  years,  yet  be  liable 
to  trip  at  any  moment,  for  a  word  or  a  date  has 
escaped  you.  How  unsatisfactory  to  recall  the 
name  of  a  plant,  or  of  an  insect,  and  foi^et  its 
family,  its  relations,  it*  habiu  and  iu  proper- 
ties. 

The  interest  itself  which  we  feel  in  human  be- 
ings prompts  us  to  repeat  to  friends  and  neigh- 
bors the  remarks  heard  and  statements  made 
hi  regard  to  others.  This  it  is  that  throygh 
thoughtlessness  di generates  and  becomes  gos- 
sip. It  would  be  long  to  tell  what  hre  the  va- 
rious impulses  and  mental  peculiarities  that  lead 
the  memory  astray,  heedlessness,  love  of  the 
marvellous,  personal  dislike,  envy,  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  feelings  of  the  speaker,  Itc    Suf- 


fice it  to  say  that  a  good  conscience  is  all  that 
is  requisite  to  put  a  stop  to  the  n  ischief,  and 
yet  leave  our  natural  sympathies  their  full  play. 
Would  it  not  then  he  well  when  about  to  repeat 
a  remark  concerning  the  conduct,  habits  or  cul- 
ture of  another,  to  be  careful  not  to  add  to  nor 
take  from  the  statement  ?  Otherwise  the  re- 
mark becomes  your  own,  and  you  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

In  respect  to  things  perceived  by  the  senses, 
daily  experience  shows  us  how  liable  we  are  to 
be  mistaken.  As  a  noted  instance  of  an  error 
that  sharp  eyesight  might  have  corrected,  I 
would  cite  the  once  widely  spread  belief,  still, 
in  places,  entertained,  that  the  whippoorwill 
and  the  night-hawk  are  the  same  ;  a  belief 
which  no  respectable  ornithologist  of  the  pres- 
ent day  would  for  a  moment  countenance. 

When  a  meteor  of  uncommon  size  flashes  sud- 
denly on  the  evening  »-ky,  how  different  are  the 
accounts  given  ot  it,  even  by  those  residing  in 
the  same  village.  To  one  it  seemed  a  mile  from 
^he  earth,  to  another  a  few  rods  only.  To  one 
it  appeared  as  large  as  the  moon ;  anothM'  says 
it  was  twice  as  large.  One  thinks  it  was  in 
sight  a  few  minutes,  another  a  few  .moments 
only. 

A  child  comes  into  the  school-room,  crying. 
•*What  is  the  matter?"  inquires  the  teacher, 
"  Who  hurt  you,  nnd  why  ? "  What  patience, 
discrimination  and  perseverence  are  needed  to 
elicit  from  the  clashing  accounts  the  occasion 
and  the  course  of  the  quarrel.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult, at  times,  to  believe  that  deliberate  false- 
hoods have  not  been  told,  though  facts  do  not 
always  justify  that  conclusion.  Excited  feel- 
ings and  angry  passions  interfere  with  the  nor- 
mal action  of  faculties,  as  yet  indifferently  train- 
ed, and  increase  the  errors  of  observation.  The 
same  discrepancy  may  be  noticed  in  accounts  of 
battles,  resulting  often  from  the  same  causes. 

Here  arises  the  mistake  of  eonfotinding  in- 
ftumee  with  fact.  ••  He  smokes,  for  I  saw  him 
carrying  home  a  box  of  cigars."  «<  Did  you  see 
the  cigars  ? "  ••  No,  but  I  saw  the  box,  and  he 
was  just  coming  out  of  a  store."  Now  the  box 
was  empty,  and  had  been  bought  to  keep  in- 
sects in. 

In  Iron  Mine  Hill,  Cumberland,  K.  I.,  there 
are  nearly  fifty  excavations,  from  which  were 
mined,  in  former  times,  yellow  copper  pyrites, 
which  were  taken  for  gold,  which  they  much 
resemble.  They  look  like  gold,  therefore  they 
are  gold ;  and  ••  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
half  •  million  of  dollars  must  lia?e  been  es* 
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pended  in  these  fruitless  zesesrches  for  the  pre- 
cious metals." 

When  any  strong  emotion  masters  us,  our 
hopes  and  fears  are  strangely  blended  with  what 
we  see ;  jealous/  and  love  not  only  tinge  with 
their  own  hues  what  they  look  upon,  but  the 
things  feared  or  desired  by  each  seem  already 
realities.  By  this  action  of  the  feelings  on  the 
senses  can  be  explained  the  panic  that  seized  on 
the  French  soldiers  at  Solferino,  where  thou- 
sands of  braTe  men  fled  for  miles,  forgetful  alike 
of  honor  and  of  duty,  heedless  of  all  things 
save  their  own  safety.  They  saw  a  few  half- 
starved  and  wounded  Austrian  soldiers  who 
rose  out  of  the  bushes  to  surrender  to  them ; 
they  thought  they  saw  a  whole  army  in  ambush 
ready  to  fall  upon  them. 

In  all  ezdted  discussions  on  political,  refor- 
matory and  religious  subjects,  where  principles 
and  interests  dear  to  us  are  involved,  if  we 
would  deal  fairly  with  our  opponents,  if  it  be 
well  to  look  at  their  arguments,  in  order  to  right- 
ly estimate  their  strength,  from  their  point  of 
view  as  well  as  from  ours,  it  is  necessary  to  no 
tice  carefully  what  they  say,  to  follow  closely 
their  reasoning,  and  not  confound  what  we  im- 
agine they  say  with  what  they  do  say.  Thus 
shall  we  be  open  to  correction,  if  in  error,  and 
can  ascertain  if  their  position  be  stronger  than 
ours.  Often  do  we  hear  that  this  politician  ad- 
vocated such  a  ruinous  or  unrighteous  measure, 
and  that  reformer  shocked  all  time-hallowed 
associations ;  when,  if  closely  looked  into,  it  is 
found  that  these  are  only  the  surmises  of  inat- 
tentive listeners;  they  suspect  that  such  was 
meant  by  what  little  they  heard.  And  so  there 
are  misunderstandings,  bitter  feelings  and  reori< 
minations,  each  fostering  the  other ;  while  the 
truth,  settling  on  neither  side,  flies  elsewhere 
for  refuge. 

When  we  consider  how  many  good  men  there 
are  in  the  different  religious  denominations,  how 
muiy  patriotic  ones  in  each  of  the  political  par- 
ties, how  many  men  of  abUity  for  or  against 
certain  proposed  reforms,  must  we  not  conclude 
that,  through  want  of  conscientious  accuracy, 
each  does  injustice  to  the  interests,  motives  and 
arguments  of  the  others,  and  too  highly  exalts 
his  own  ?  Would  they  calmly  review  their  re- 
spective positions,  it  would  often  be  found  that 
all  are  laboring  for  the  same  endsi  that  their 
hostility  is  a  delusion  and  they  should  embrace 
as  brothers.  Besides,  what  a  source  of  self-re- 
proach to  a  good  man,  that  through  his  heed< 
lefsneHf  tlus  animosity  lum  be«»  decsp«(ii4* 


But  defective  memory  and  caxeleas  ob«ei:v»- 
tions  work  their  greatest  harm,  when  their  testi- 
mony is  received  as  true  data  by  the  aente  lo- 
gician. Errors  that  were  harmless  before,  takeift 
into  his  mill,  turn  out  folse  conclusions,  which 
stand  like  mountains  in  the  way  of  fuvtfaer 
progress.  The  reasoner's  well-known  ability 
and  great  fame  only  make  the  triumph  of  tmtli 
the  more  difficult.  The  chain  that  eonnecto  bis 
conclusion  with  his  premises  is  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  broken,  however  honest,  zealous  and 
able  is  the  talent  arrayed  against  it.  The  only 
way  to  rescue  the  hidden  truth,  is,  by  renewed 
observations,  to  remove  the  mass  of  false  data 
under  which  it  lies  buried. 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  harm  resulting  from 
inaccuracy  of  observation  and  memory.  Per- 
ception gives  us  the  phenomena  within  its  field* 
Phenomena  are  to  us  the  signs,  or  tokens,  of 
the  workings  of  laws.  Laws  are  the  flow,  or 
the  currents,  of  thoughts  through  the  all-per- 
vading spirit.  As  food  is  the  desire  of  hunger, 
so  are  laws  the  desire  of  the  intelligence,  which 
itself  is  one  door  through  which  the  Deity  in- 
vites us  to  enter  and  know  of  him.  Bo  lawi 
come  under  the  category  of  phenomena  ?  They 
do  not,  but  are  by  means  of  the  memory,  judg- 
ment, reason  and  reasoning  obtained  from  them. 
Perception  gives  you  its  photographs,  good  ones 
or  poor,  of  things  seen ;  the  phenomena  Tniiisht 
but  memory  lays  the  pictures  of  them  aside  in 
her  gal)pry,  and  often,  when  called  on  for  them, 
brings  forth  the  wrong  ones.  The  judgment 
compares  them  with  others  taken  before  or  since; 
the  intuitive  and  the  discursive  faculties  take  a 
survey  of  the  whole ;  but  the  order  of  snooes- 
sion  supposed  to  be  found  existing  lunong  them* 
which  shall  range  them  all  in  harmony,  stnug 
on  the  golden  thread  of  law,  does  not  tally 
with  what  is  seen  in  nature.  The  observatioas 
must  be  taken  anew,  the  memory  must  be  ques- 
tioned again,  before  the  secret  of  nataxe  is  di»> 
covered. 

But  whatever  be  the  inaccuracies  resnlCiBg, 
either  directly  from  the  defective  workings  of 
the  mental  faculties,  or  indirectly  from  their 
mutual  action,  they  will  all  be  exhibited,  in 
their  different  shades  and  degrees  in  our  lan- 
guage. This  would  be  true,  were  language  a 
perfect  instrument,  and  had  every  one  a  faXk 
command  of  it.  As  it  is,  the  words  of  most 
men,  not  fully,  or  very  incorrectly,  exprescing 
their  thoughts,  the  complication  of  mistakes  In 
the  use  of  them  and  of  misapprehensiona  of  the 
mftinings  in  whUsh  thf  y  «i«  UMdt  ii  mH^  wm$f- 
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plieatod.  The  many  different  signtflcetions  pos- 
eeeied  by  the  same  word  ere  often  one  eanse  of 
OUT  locing  an  author's  meaning.  Thus  he  says, 
therefore  this  he  means ;  or,  they  say  the  same 
thing,  then  they  think  alike,  are  conclusions  at 
times  not  sustained  by  fact.  Another  cause,  is 
the  narrow  choice  of  words  imposed  upon  us, 
by  limited  opportunities  for  study,  and  by  the 
stem  demands  of  our  daily  duties.  Our  know- 
ledge of  words  IS  limited  by  our  knowledge  of 
things.  The  yocabulary  of  some  men  comprises 
but  a  few  hundred  words,  of  none  more  than  a 
few  thousand.  The  phrase,  then,  used  by  one 
to  couTey  an  idea,  is  not  that  appropriated  by 
another;  and  the  words  being  strange,  their 
meaning  is  vaguely  apprehended. 

It  Is  not  proposed  here  to  mark  out  a  course 
of  study  necessary  to  obtain  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  language,  but  to  cell  attention  to  the 
lack  of,  and  the  desirableness  of,  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  it.  Frequent  composing  conduces  to 
definiteness  of  thought  and  of  expression,  while 
in  conversation  our  words  have  more  of  the 
freshness  of  thought  and  the  glow  of  emotion ; 
yet  more  care  is  needed  in  the  spoken  than  in 
the  written  word,  though  it  is  distasteful  when 
apparent.  Behold,  then,  what  is  requisite  to 
an  accurate  use  of  language :  —  close  observs' 
tion,  a  ready  memory,  good  Judgment,  keen  in- 
tuitions and  good  logical  powers,  sll  improved 
by  training  and  sustained  by  intense  application. 


From  the  Jonmsl  of  ProfroM. 
The  Ctoming  Ctontest. 

•<  Fouwi^BiTBO  is  forearmed,"  is  a  trite  say- 
ing, whieh  is  worthy  of  repetition  now.  The 
nation  is  in  the  throes  of  death,  or  a  new  birth, 
whieh  depends  on  the  supremacy  of  mind  over 
mere  brute  force  ^- of  the  grand,  Ood- given 
principles  of  Truth  and  Justice  over  cunning, 
fimud,  falsehood  and  despotism*  On  the  one 
hand  are  the  graduates  of  Free  Schools  of  the 
Xorth,  rushing  as  one  man  to  the  defence  of 
the  principles  of  self  government ;  on  the  other 
band,  the  insolent  oligarchy  of  the  South,  driv- 
ing to  battle  the  ignorant  masses  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  gotten  mostly  at  shooting  match- 
es, gaming  and  drinking  hells,  varied  with  an 
occasional  entertainment  at  street- fighting,  slave 
catching  or  mobbing  Northern  men.  Whatever 
is  low,  bestial,  bigoted  in  their  nature  has  been 
cultivated,  tiU  they  are  fit  tools  for  the  despots 
who  hate  freedom  and  right,  and  delight  in 
usurpation  and  fraud. 


To  yield  to  this  oligarchy  is  to  imperil  the 
free  institutions  of  the  North.  It  is  not  alone 
to  furnish  a  greater  scope  for  slavery,  but  to  ex- 
tend the  barbarism  of  the  South  —  its  **  pecu- 
liar institution,"  based  on  ignorance  and  brute 
force,  —  over  the  whole  land ;  to  place  the  slave- 
code  and  the  code  of  honor  over  justice  and 
God's  eternal  right ;  to  swamp  morality,  intelli- 
gence, self-respect,  under  the  seething  waves  of 
bestiality,  ignorance  and  base  cringing  to  usur- 
pers. Free  schools  must  not  be  tolerated  be- 
cause they  tend  to  elevate  **  mud- sills"  above 
the  •«  F.  F.  y.'s,"  who  took  such  pains  to  im- 
press on  the  correspondent  of  the  London  TYmes 
that  noble  blood,  ••gentle"  blood,  flowed  in 
their  veins.  Besides  they  tend  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  these  would-be  nobles,  by  aboUsh- 
ing  dram- drinking  and  other  incentives  of  the 
baser  passions  of  men,  and  so  interfering  with 
the  social  hospitalities  of  the  South ;  by  abol- 
ishing the  pistol  and  bowie-knifie,  and  thus 
blunting  the  keen  edge  of  Southern  chivalry ; 
and  by  inculcating  self  respect  and  flreedom  of 
thought,  forever  throttling  the  twin  shams :  that 
minorities  should  rule,  and  that  capital  should 
own  labor. 

Such  is  the  contest  of  to-day.  Allied  to  it  la 
the  coming  contest,  which  requires  no  great 
forecast  to  perceive  in  the  distance.  Ignorance, 
which  has  been  content  to  be  left  alone,  —  f^ 
to  eat,  drink,  hunt  and  swear  —  has  never  lov- 
ed the  Free  School  system.  It  did  not  wish  to 
be  taxed,  for  it  hated  the  schools,  and  so  thwart- 
ed, when  it  could,  ftee  schools  by  squandering 
the  f^ds,  or  otherwise  crippling  the  laws. 
Hand  in  hand  with  bestial  ignorance  has  been 
grasping  avarice,  which  has,  if  ever  it  has  a 
melting  mood,  shed  tears  of  agony  over  the  pit- 
tance wrung  from  it  for  the  ••  education  of  poor 
people's  children ! " 

This  element  of  opposition  to  common  schools 
in  many  of  our  States  is  not  so  despicable  as 
would  seem  at  first  sight.  It  has  paralyzed 
free  schools  in  southern  Illinois ;  instigated  and 
obtained  the  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana,  which  wrecked  the  free  school  system 
of  that  State ;  and  was  the  hidden  agent  which 
impelled  Missouri  to  rob  the  school  fund  and 
close  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  dominion  of  ignorance  and  despotism.  In 
our  own  State  (Ohio)  the  snake  is  scotched,  not 
killed.  Troops  of  demagogues  will  attempt  to 
ride  into  office  on  the  devil's  plea  of  economy  I 
They  will  pity  otbe  dear  people"  who  have 
such  heavy  taxes  —  incidental  to  the  war  — 
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threatening  them.  By  plausible  arithmetical 
calculations,  they  will  foreshadow  how  they  will 
lift  this  nightmare  of  debt  and  taxation  from 
<<  the  dear  people." 

Once  in  office,  and  insatiable  for  place  and 
power,  they  will  strike  the  axe  of  retrenchment, 
not  at  the  governmental  expenses,  but  at  the 
school  system  —  very  much  on  the  ptinciple  of 
those  quacks  who  give  cali>mel  and  opium  for 
every  case,  «*  because  nothing  is  so  handy ! ' 
Salaries  must  not  be  reduced,  because  who 
would  have  the  State  so  act  as  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  securing  the  best  administrative 
talent  —  and  win  the  reputation  of  being  nig- 
gardly and  parsimonious?  Equally  plausible 
reasons  against  retrenchment  elsewhere  will  be 
found,  and  as  the  last  resort,  the  school-tax 
must  be  lessened,  the  fat  salaries  of  teachers  re- 
duced to  a  **  reasonable  "  amount  —  while  the 
advantage  and  beauties  of  home-education  will 
be  the  theme  on  which  the  swelling  notes  of 
their  eloquence  will  delight  to  dwell. 

If  men  r&atonedt  always,  there  woidd  be  less 
cause  for  fear.  But  between  the  baseness  of 
party  leaders,  the  despotism  of  party  tactics, 
and  the  clap-trap  by  which  the  masses  are  man- 
aged, cool  thought  is  driven  from  the  field,  and 
demagogues  rule.  True  this  war  has,  for  the 
time  being,  shivered  party  lines,  and  restored 
the  masses  to  an  appearance  of  independence. 
But  it  also,  by  increasing  the  military  spirit  of 
the  nation,  has  roused  its  excitability  and  so  les- 
sened the  capability  for  calm  reflection.  While 
there  is  much  pure,  noble  patriotism,  there  is 
also  evident  a  latent  ambition  which  seeks  a 
military  reputation  as  a  stepping-stone  to  gov- 
ernmental position.  Hereafter,  as  heretofore, 
men  will  base  their  claims  for  office  on  their 
military  services,  and  will  be  successful  to  an 
extensive  and  ruinous  degree,  unless  checkmat- 
ed by  an  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

Men  must  be  led  to  subordinate  impulse  to 
reason,  to  cultivate  broad  and  comprehensive 
views  of  education,  enduring  heavy  burdens 
now,  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mental,  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  the  youth  must  go  on,  if  we  would 
save  the  nation  from  the  supremacy  of  vice  and 
recklessness  and  brutality  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  war.  The  teacher  needs  to  feel  in  his 
inmost  soul  the  full  import  of  his  calling,  and 
to  consecrate  himself  with  the  fervor  of  religious 
fiuth  to  do  the  work  which  now  lies  before  him. 
Thus  shall  he  meet  the  coming  contest  boldly 


and  victoriously,  and  speed  on  the  redemptbn 
of  the  race  by  the  development  of  the  hightwit 
and  holiest  powers  of  man. 


From  the  Conaeetiom  Common  Seliool  JoonaL 
The  Study  of  Bngliah  dMsloa. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  Journal  to 
point  out  and  develop  the  instruments  and  me- 
thods by  which  a  broader  and  more  generous 
culture  may  be  the  possession  of  every  teacher. 
To  caU  attention  to  this  subject,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  a  means  which  has  received  but  lit- 
tle attention,  will  be  our  present  endeavor.  We 
need  to  say  nothing  on  the  benefit  and  absolute 
necessity  of  a  liberal  education  to  every  teacher, 
as  these  are  conceded  points.  But  while  great 
and  due  attention  has  been  given  that  all  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  and  government 
should  be  imparted  to  every  teacher,  and  a  cry 
has  gone  through  the  land  against  ignorance  in 
these  matters,  we  have  had  no  equal  ontery 
against  as  great  an  evil, — the  low  standard  of 
scholarship  which  prevails  among  the  teaehen 
of  this  country.  The  establishment  of  Jforaal 
Schools,  &c.,  has  been  the  only  great  move  made. 
Of  general  remarks  there  have  been  plenty,  bat 
little  has  been  done,  if  we  consider  what  ought 
to  have  been  done.  One  needs  only  to  take  aa 
average  of  the  acquirements  of  those  within  his 
personal  observation,  to  see  the  meagreness  of 
the  general  acquirements.  Whoever  haa  had  sn 
opportunity  to  study  the  statistics  of  Europeaa 
education,  or  even  has  read  the  second  volume 
of  this  Journal,  in  which  that  subject  is  some- 
what discussed,  can  not  fiul  to  see  that  we  aie 
deplorably  behind  the  continental  teaehert 
Even  now,  improved  as  we  are  over  twenty 
years  ago,  the  majority  of  teachers,  taking  the 
country  throughout,  are  not  even  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  elementary  branches.  Still  the 
idea  has  not  AiUy  grasped  the  public  mind,  that 
it  is  a  miserable  and  short-sighted  policy  to 
think  that  a  man  needs  only  what  will  enable 
him  to  go  through  his  daily  round  of  instruc- 
tion. He  needs  to  be  a  man  in  and  beyond  his 
profession ;  with  not  the  culture  of  a  teacher 
only,  but  that  of  a  man  to  whom  all  knowledge 
is  an  unsealed  book.  For  a  teacher  has  spedsl 
need  of  such  a  culture  and  reaps  especial  ad- 
vantages from  it. 

The  present  is  preeminently  the  age  of  edee- 
ticism.  From  every  subject,  however  abatruse 
or  however  common-place,  additions  are  being 
made  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 
The  humtn  mind  sccmBtohave  beeoina  gifted 
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with  the  power  of  Ithuriel's  spear.  Whatever 
it  touchee,  the  latent  light  of  knowledge  breaks 
forth,  and  new  and  wonderful  things  stand  re- 
Tealed*  And  the  still  happier  characteristic  of 
the  age  is  that  all  this  light  is  brought  to  a  focus 
and  sheds  a  roTealing  radiance  over  the  broad 
fields  of  man's  knowledge,  even  to  their  dim 
boundaries,  and  shows  the  hidden  connection 
which  links  all  science  and  art  and  learning  to- 
gether. Facts  do  not  stand  alone,  but  bear  up- 
on one  another.  The  teacher,  of  all  others, 
gains  a  new  power  by  this,  and  consequently 
ahould  know  not  only  what  he  would  teach, 
but  every  thbg  collateral  and  as  much  that  is 
beyond  as  he  can.  These  collaterals  include  all 
the  sciences  and  arts  and  much  of  all  learning. 
There  is  no  limit  of  what  he  should  acquire 
but  opportunity. 

The  great  profit  which  arises  from  the  study 
of  elaeeioa  has  been  a  recognised  fiuit  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  it  is  a  part  of  every  system 
of  liberal  education.  This  is  consequent  on 
their  nature,— a  classic  implying  an  author  of 
the  highnst  rank  in  whom  power  of  thought  and 
elegance  of  style  are  combined.  In  the  first  place 
thought  is  prolific  and  engenders  thought.  We 
presume  that  all  have  noticed  that  the  essential 
difference  in  books  is  in  their  snggestiveness. 
The  great  firolt  and  power  to  do  harm  in  peri- 
odical literature  and  what  goes  under  the  name 
of  light  reading,  lies  in  their  being  in  such  a 
form  and  in  being  so  easy  to  read.  This  can 
jiot  be  the  case  with  classics.  No  one  can  read 
Bacon's  Essays  as  he  does  the  last  Monthiy* 
They  oompel  reflection,  for  they  are  full  of  the 
seeds  of  things.  Simple  contact  with  such 
minds  is  strengthening  and  vivifying.  They 
lead  us  into  such  ftr-reaching  trains  of  thought, 
and  such  profound  depths  of  reflection  as  with- 
out their  aid  we  could  never  attain  to,  and 
which  are  thenceforth  followed  with  ease.  As 
Peter  was  borne  up  by  his  Master  and  enabled 
to  walk  the  sea  with  him,  so  we  are  borne  by 
the  great  masters  of  thought  into  heights  and 
depths  where,  unaided,  we  would  sink  power- 
less, and  are  quickened  into  a  strength  which 
enables  us  to  canry  further  their  daring  flights. 
The  sehool-boy  knows  and  demonstrates  what 
a  fisw  years  ago  tasked  the  most  powerful  minds, 
and  was  received  by  the  world  with  admiring 
wonder.  To  every  one  who  reads,  their  uUiwut 
tkJs  becomes  the  starting  point,  and  their 
strength  is  transfused  into  hu  veins.  We  fur- 
ther have  in  the  study  of  their  style  the  only  me- 
thod of  learning  the  use  of  laoguage*   Grammar 


and  dictionary  will  not  make  us  master  of  it. 
It  might  as  well  be  expected  to  know  the  power 
and  construction  of  the  body  from  seeing  the 
dry  bones  and  disjointed  fragments, —  in  both 
cases  the  charm  of  life  and  the  highest  of  all 
beauties,  that  of  perfect  adaptation  and  use, 
would  be  wanting.  The  art  of  word-painting 
is  no  more  to  be  learned  thus  than  painting  can 
be  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  pigments.  Nor 
can  we  hjl  to  reap  this  advantage,  as  it  is  an 
essential  in  a  classic  to  possess  beauty  of  style. 
The  lack  of  this  debars  many  an  author  from 
an  envied  rank.  Words,  though  necessary  con- 
veyers of  thought,  are  subordinate  to  thoughts, 
and  so  is  style  to  matter.  But  there  are  not 
instances  wanting  where  both  are  combined  and 
set  each  other  forth,  as  a  brilliant  mind  and 
handsome  body  do  the  man.  The  blades  of  Da* 
mascus  were  the  keener  for  the  elaborate  work- 
ing of  the  metal  which  gave  them  their  funous 
beauty. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  ar- 
gue the  existence  of  English  Classics,  and  yet 
their  existence,  if  known,  is  generally  ignored. 
Common  parlance  limits  the  term  to  ancient 
writers.  Our  own  great  authors  are  not  so 
considered,  and  rarely  receive  the  study  which 
they  claim,  as  being  a  source  of  instruction  as 
well  as  amusement,  llie  merest  superficial 
reading  is  all  they  receive,  while  to  Latin  and 
Greek  years  of  hard  study  are  cheerfully  given. 
While  we  do  not  quarrel  with  this,  we  must  re- 
gard it  as  a  poor  honor  to  a  literature  unsur- 
passed by  any,  either  ancient  or  modem.  The 
English  have  always  been  thinkers,  striving 
with  much  of  their  rude  physical  vigor  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  their  knowledge.  With 
what  subject  of  science  or  of  art,  of  philosophy 
or  of  learning,  have  they  not  grappled.  How 
many  beautiful  and  sublime  utterances  have 
gone  up  from  every  field  of  thought,  while  wars 
and  commotions  the  most  antagonistic  to  men- 
tal progress  shook  their  little  isle  to  its  centre. 
They  have  wrestled  often  in  the  dark,  with  men- 
tal and  moral  truths,  until,  like  Jacob  of  old, 
they  received  the  blessing.  The  Greeks,  who 
are  their  greatest  rivals,  never  penetrated  so  far 
into  theological  and  metaphysical  subjects,which 
were  the  favorite  studies  of  both. 

The  Greeks  were  a  nation  of  speakers.  Wing- 
ed words  were  their  delight,  and  many  of  the 
most  valuable  remnants  of  their  philosophy 
were  only  saved  to  us  by  being  most  fbrtunate- 
ly  written  from  memory.  No  nation  was  ever 
so  grievooaly  afflicted  with  the  cacoethet  ioriben' 
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a  as  the  English.  For  this  reason  the  extent 
and  Yolnminousness  of  our  literatate  is  une- 
qualled, and  much  is  undoubtedly  sad  stuff;  de- 
spite all  the  chaff,  howerer,  we  get  the  grain. 
We  confess  to  a  great  liking  for  old  books,  the 
mellowing  and  softening  influence  of  age  make 
the  idea  of  coustruction  foreign  to  the  phrase. 
Every  sentence  comes  into  our  minds,  not  in  se- 
parate words,  but  blended  in  one  whole.  Some- 
times the  style  is  a  little  quaint  and  obsolete ; 
but  that  in  itself  has  a  charm  which  pert  Tiira- 
dty  and  noyel  whimsicalities  can  ncTer  possess. 
How  many  budding  thoughts  and  flowers  of 
fancy  are  pressed  and  laid  away  in  the  dusty 
folios  and  antique  tomes,  only  a  lorer  of  the 
genuine  old  English  can  tell. 

In  point  of  thought,  our  English  writers  have 
certainly  the  highest  claim  to  be  named  and  stu- 
died ai  classics.  As  tu  style,  though  our  Eng- 
lish writings  have  not  the  Attic  elegance  or  the 
harmony  of  the  Latin,  yet  there  is  manly  Saxon 
music  in  their  flow,  which,  in  the  hands  of  our 
master  poets,  becomes  melody  indeed.  In  the 
hands  of  Addison  and  Milton,  prose  is  not 
without  its  cadences,  and  the  stately  periods 
grow  and  swell  in  a  harmony  of  structure  which 
bears  comparison.  In  particular  departments, 
as  the  literature  of  science,  the  English  is  pecu< 
liarly  rich.  In  the  manrellousness  of  its  facts, 
and  the  astounding  deductions  drawn  from 
them,  in  vivid  description  and  startling  theory, 
it  stands  a  new  department,  and  rich  in  great 
names.  Hugh  Miller  and  his  compeers  are  it« 
creators.  The  literature  of  what  Tennyson  fine- 
ly calls  the  **  supreme  Caucasian  mind "  cul- 
minates in  ours.  We  need  not  call  up  Sbak 
speare  and  other  great  names,  of  which  we  all 
feel  a  Just  pride  and  join  in  the  universal  praise. 

And  yet  how  many  read  them?  On  how 
many  tables  do  they  lie  unread  throughout  the 
year  ?  We  put  the  question  to  you,  our  cour- 
teous reader,  how  many  of  our  standard  writers 
have  you  read  this  year,  or  in  your  whole  life  r 
And  fturther,  how  many  have  you  ever  studied 
or  re-read  \  At  college  and  university  men 
spend  years  of  their  most  valuable  days  in  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics. 

The  benefits  derived  from  them  are  very  mark- 
ed and  no  one  who  pretends  to  be  weli  educated 
has  omitted  this  study.  But  the  number  of 
those  who  are  not  able,  from  a  diversity  of  rea- 
sons, to  study  the  ancient  languages  is  very 
great.  All  can  study  our  English  Classics  with< 
out  difficulty,  and  space  fiuls  to  enumerate  the 
advantages  to  be  derived.    No  one  can  read  at- 


tentively our  Irving's  works  without  noting  iBkm 
gieat  and  beneficial  influence  of  his  study  of  Uw 
English  authors.  Every  page  of  Lamb  and  of 
many  others  reveals  the  depth  of  their  love  for 
them,  and  bears  living  witness  of  the  ihiit  of 
that  loving  admiration.  We  hope  that  many  of 
our  teachers  will  give  their  thonghts  to  this  mat- 
ter and  when  tempted  to  read  the  last  weddy 
or  ephemeral  novel  of  the  day.  will  turn  to  our 
English  Classics  and  drink  from  the  fountafin 
heads,  English  pure  and  undeflled. 


For  ths  Sehoolmsstcr. 
Sditorial  OorreapondeiMe. 

St.  JoKif »  New  BnvifBwicx,  > 
August,  1861.     5 
Mt  Dbah  Schoolxastbb  : 

In  this  city  I  first  saw  the  sun  after  long  im<* 
mersion  in  the  gloom  of  a  sea- fog.  From  Fort- 
land  hither,  but  one  glimpse  of  land,  at  East' 
port,  but  many  imaginations  of  it  which  strove 
in  vain  to  become  actual  sighL  Seguin,  Penoh- 
scot  Bay,  Mt.  Desert,  Grand  Menan,  Oampo 
Bello,  as  the  night  deepened  and  the  day  waxed 
and  waned,  were  left  behind  in  mystery,  height- 
ened by  the  rare  sound  of  fog- bells  on  the  ahoie, 
which,  whatever  they  revealed  to  cunning  inlots^ 
only  increased  the  perple^ty  of  amateur  watdi- 
ers  of  the  misty  sea.  Strait,  bay,  open  oeean 
were  all  alike.  Her  Majesty's  fog  no  th-xker 
than  the  fog  of  the  Republic ;  —^  the  sea  a  blank, 
which,  however,  is  natural  and  good,  and,  if 
you  wiU  cease  straining  your  eyes  and  fretting 
at  the  damp,  may-be  will  open  to  you  better 
things  than  the  wind  and  sun  could  reveaL 

At  last  we  suddenly  ms  9omeUli$%g,  A  huge 
wall  of  timber  rises  before  us,  the  ontlinea  of 
one  or  two  ships  loom  through  the  mist,  and  a 
crowd  of  loyal  British  subjects  eagerly  weleome 
us  with  their  *•  Have  a  haek "  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  province.  From  a  spell  of  bewilder- 
ment I  become  conscious  of  St  John.  It  ii 
low  tide,  and  we  therefore  lie  at  the  enormous 
wharf  some  twenty-five  feet  lower  than  we 
should  six  hours  ago.  The  city,  from  this  posi- 
tion, is  invisible.  But  up  and  down  the  wharves 
lie  many  fine  ships,  most  of  them  loading  lum- 
ber through  great  port-h<des  in  their  bows.  For 
convenience  of  getting  ashore,  along  'Afloat*' 
is  so  constructed  as  to  nse  and  fall  with  the 
water,  making,  at  this  stage  of  the  tide,  a  ateep 
inclined  plane,  up  which  we  are  to  walk.  Oa 
this  I  now  first  trod  British  soil,  gravely  and 
with  excursive  thoughts,  without  special  thiffl 
or  impulse,  but  with  an  almost  instantaneous 
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IMIiif  that  the  plaoe  wa»  foreign.  This  tm- 
preeaioii  U  made  by  the  first  epoken  word  that 
you  hear.  In  ftye  minntes  you  leam  a  pro- 
'Vindal  idiom.  All  the  circuiiutancea  have  a 
touch  of  strangeneM,  generally  too  lubtle  to  be 
g:ratped,  forming  an  atmosphere  in  whioh  a 
Mew  Bttglander  feels  himself  a  foreigner. 

The  eity  of  St.  John  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
^ndy,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  St.  John 
tirer.  The  soil  of  New  Brunswick,  more  than 
that  of  Maine,  is  rocky  and  broken,  so  that 
agiioulture  can  be  profitably  pursued  enly  in  a 
eomparatirely  few  farored  tracts  of  meadow. 
The  great  business-staple  of  the  city  is  lumber. 
The  noble  riyer,  winding  hundreds  of  miles  up 
into  the  region  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  brings 
down  the  rafts,  not  only  of  the  Pronndal  lum- 
ber-men, but  also  of  those  of  a  large  portion  of 
Maine.  These  rough  logs  bring  wealth  to  the 
*•  Blue-noses "  of  St.  John.  The  spruce  are 
sawed  into  dmU,  the  pine  into  boards  or  timber. 
This  is  the  precious  metal  of  the  North,  which 
the  gold  of  Nova  Sootia  cannot  rival.  You  see 
it  piled  in  immense  masses  about  the  saw-mills. 
The  ait  is  redolent  with  the  woody  perfume. 
Not  a  few  high  wharres  have  been  made  by 
laying  together  in  heaps  the  waste  spruce  strips 
from  the  edges  of  the  deal.  One  or  two  streets 
seem  paved  with  saw-dust.  The  constant  puff- 
ing of  the  steam  mills  and  the  sound  of  the  mallet 
horn  the  ship-yards  announce  that  commerce 
still  pursues  its  course  here,  notwithstanding 
the  troubles  in  the  States.  For  lumber  is  al- 
ways in  demand  in  the  mother  country,  and 
they  who  sail  under  the  Union  Jack  are  always 
treated  with  distinguished  consideration  on  the 
high  seas  by  the  Confederate  pirates. 

A  Yankee  finds  St.  John  behind  the  Umes. 
Wealth  has  but  recently  begun  to  express  itself 
in  beautiftd  public  buildings  and  streets.  It  is 
a  eity  withotU  notions.  A  few  of  the  people 
haTe  learned  to  apologiae  to  yisitors  for  some 
glaring  deficiebcies  in  works  of  public  conye- 
nience  and  beauty.  But  thej  have  to  be  told 
what  is  lacking.  Very  many  good  people  of 
abundant  means  haTe  neter  trayeUed  beyond 
the  limiu  of  the  Proyince.  They  do  not  readi 
ly  take  the  idea  that  a  man  should  travel  for 
leisurely  obeeryation.  He  must  have  some  ul- 
terior business  views.  A  line  of  steamers,  cou' 
neeting  the  eity  directly  with  Boston,  has  been 
the  means,  within  a  few  years,  of  introducing 
aome  ideas  of  enterprise.  The  dingy  streets 
begin,  here  and  there,  to  look  modem. 

That  which  imprsassd  most  etrongly  on  my 


mind  that  I  am  east  of  the  St.  Croix,  was  the 
result  of  my  search  for  schools.  Having  sought 
in  vain,  during  my  explorations  of  the  towUf 
for  buildings  possible  to  be  imagined  school- 
houses,  I  at  last  askedy  —  Where  are  your 
schools  ^  *•  There  are  none,*'  —  was  the  rqply  i 
which  was  afterwards  modified,  but  not  denied 
by  any.  There  is  the  dame's  school,  kept  here 
and  there  in  a  room  or  two ;  and  sometimes  a 
master's  school,  kept  by  brethren  of  our  ciaft» 
with  whom  I  do  not  succeed  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted. I  inquire  with  all  becoming  inquisi- 
tivencss  about  schools,  but  do  not  get  invited 
thither  as  I  do  to  the  saw*mill  and  ship-yard. 
I  have  given  up  the  schools.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
tender  point  which  it  would  noc  be  polite  to 
urge.  This  is  New  England  no  longer.  Yet  I 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  school -system 
in  New  Brunswick,  for  I  have  seen  a  report  of 
the  officers,  printed  in  a  thick  pamphlet,  cen- 
suring some  districts  and  prainng  others.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  teacher's  compensation 
comes  from  the  public  treasury.  What  other 
interesting  items  the  statute-book  may  contain 
1  know  not. 

Perhaps  the  comparatively  small  influence  of 
the  public  schools  may  serve  to  explain  the  want 
of  enlightenment  prevailing  in  New  Brunswick 
concerning  our  present  national  difficulty.  A 
thinking  community  will  reason  above  its  in- 
terests on  such  a  crisis  in  a  foreign  country,  but 
the  sentiments  of  the  St.  John  people  are  on  a 
level  with  their  pockets.  Although  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  their  commerce  is  not  affected 
by  the  depression  of  business  in  the  States, 
yet  many  good  markets  for  lumber  and  ships 
have  been  doeed  by  the  war.  The  war  is 
therefore  an  aggressive,  unjust  one.  The  topio 
is  common  in  the  street  and  at  the  hotcL  Bur- 
ly, well-fed  men,  stopping  to  talk,  agree  that  it 
is  orthodox  to  regard  Lincoln  as  one  president, 
and  Davis  as  anotlier.  The  civil  war  inteiests 
them  very  much  as  a  fight  between  two  cocks. 
Of  course  my  Yankee  blood  is  frequently  up  to 
boding  point.  Just  think  of  a  Rhode  Islander 
being  told  in  the  cool,  dogmatic  way  of  one 
who  is  sure  he  knows  all  about  it,  that  **  the 
Notthem  troops  are  fighting  for  pay  and  for- 
age." Bull  Run  is  a  theme  for  their  f^ :  — 
*•  if  that  army  had  only  been  Englishmen  1 " 
Of  constitutional  freedom  and  of  slavery,  as 
issues  of  the  struggle,  I  hear  next  to  nothing. 
How  ia  it  going  to  affect  business  interests  ?  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  existence  of  two  re- 
publioa  would  giro  to  the  commercial  entaq^rise 
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of  the  Provineet  a  fbtrer  opportunity  for  eoin> 
petition  than  thej  now  enjoy.  The  principle  of 
free  trade  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  goT- 
emment  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  United 
States.  Provincial  ship -owners  are  ezclnded 
from  important  lucratiTe  departments  of  oom< 
meree  in  the  States ;  while  those  of  the  States 
themselTes  are  free  to  compete  for  nearly  all 
branches  of  trade  and  transportation  in  the 
Provinces.  This  seems  wrong ;  I  hope  it  will 
not  always  be  so ;  but  the  lathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic know  best.  To  the  provincial  merchant  this 
is  a  great  grievance.  He  chafies  under  it,  and 
wants  to  see  the  Union  go  to  ruin,  if  it  must, 
if  only  the  exclusive  monopoly  may  be  broken 
up.  Perhaps  the  political  feeling  of  the  people 
of  New  Brunswick  is  more  thoroughly  royaUst 
than  that  of  the  Canadians.  Many  tones  re- 
moved hither  during  the  Revolution  in  quest  of 
■afety.  Their  descendants  say  reproachfully : — 
•<  Tour  thirteen  Colonies  seceded ;  why  do  you 
not  let  your  cotton  States  secede  now  i  **  They 
have  no  ears  for  the  answer :  •»  You  tried  as 
hard  as  you  could  to  prevent  the  thirteen  Colo- 
nies from  seceding ;  why  shall  we  not  try  as 
hard  as  we  can  to  prevent  the  cotton  States 
from  seceding }  England  called  us  rebels  for 
eight  years,  and  then  acknowledged  us  indepen- 
dent»  not  as  a  favor,  but  through  dire  necessity. 
We  call  our  seceders  rebels,  and  shall  do  so, 
till  the  event  be  decided  by  eight  years,  if  it 
must  be,  and  even  more,  of  disasters  as  dis- 
hctertening  as  that  at  Bull  Run.  And  we  shall 
fight  our  battles  without  the  aid  of  Hessian,  or 
oUker  mercenaries. 

Crossing  the  river  daily  by  the  ferry,  I  can 
look  upon  the  strange  phenomenon,  —  a  seces- 
sion ship.  On  Sundays,  when  the  harbor  is 
decked  with  flags,  this  ship  displays  the  palmet- 
to rag.  They  say  she  is  going  to  try  to  run  the 
blockade.  The  stars  and  stripes  decidfcdly  pre- 
dominate now,  in  number,  over  all  other  flags. 

From  St.  John  I  have  radiated  in  three  direc- 
tions. New  Brunswick  has  Just  completed  its 
first  railway,  a  welt  laid  road,  extending  north- 
easterly across  the  Province,  110  miles,  to  She- 
diao,  on  the  eastern  shore.  Over  this  I  rode 
through  some  green  meadows,  bounded  by  hills 
beyond,  and  then  through  vast  forests  of  larch. 
From  Shediac  I  looked  upon  the  waters  of  Nor- 
thumberland Strait,  and  bethought  myself  of 
the  mythical  « Jumping-off-place "  of  the  far 
•«  down-east,"  —  actually  reached  at  last.  A 
sail  of  eight  hours  up  the  St.  John  brought  us 
to  Fredericton,  the  capitol  of  the  Province,  a 


level,  green-turfed,  willow-fringed  town,  where 
my  attention  was  principally  struck  by  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  groups  of  soldiers  lounging  about 
the  streets.  Many  of  these  wear  the  Uneen'a 
badge  of  honor  for  meritorious  conduct  at  Ba- 
laclava, for  they  are  genuine  Crimean  beroea* 
put  here,  apparently,  to  cultivate  their  laufela 
in  quiet.  The  Government  Building  is  a  low 
wooden  one,  which  the  people  are  not  fend  of 
asking  you  to  visit.  There  is  a  college,  not  very 
flourishing,  and  involved  in  ecclesiastical  trou- 
bles. Southward  from  St.  John,  across  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  you  can  see  the  distant  coast  of  the 
sister  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  four-houxa' 
sail  brought  me  thither,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Annapolis  Gut.  The  steamer  here  disturbed 
the  occupation  of  a  considerable  number  of  In- 
dians,  who,  in  their  birch  canoes,  were  slily 
trying  to  get  shots  at  the  porpoises.  After  land- 
ing at  Digby,  just  within  the  Gut,  we  turned 
toward  the  northeast  and  sailed  up  the  Annapo- 
lis River  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  coast, 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  only  two  or  three 
miles.  I  was  now  in  Acadia.  Along  each  bank 
of  the  river  extends  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile 
meadow,  behind  which  rise  high,  rocky  hills. 
These  meadows,  a  century  ago,  were  the  homes 
of  the  French  Acadians.  The  present  inhabi- 
tants still  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  time 
when  their  ancestors  were  driven  aboard  British 
ships,  and  carried  to  remote  colonies,  or  were 
hunted  through  the  rough  hill- country  by  dogs 
and  shot  down  like  the  animals  of  the  forest. 
My  stay  in  Nova  Scotia  was  hardly  long  enough 
for  me  to  do  more  than  think  of  these  dark 
events.  The  talk  of  the  people  now  is  of  gold. 
If  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  productiveness  of 
the  newly  discovered  gold  regions  be  true,  we 
shall  have  a  California  to  which  we  can  resort 
as  a  profitable  pastime  in  a  summer  vacation, 
and  after  taking  a  turn  at  mining,  come  back  to 
school  with  a  nugget  or  two  for  consolation. 

Altogether,  my  impressions  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick people  are  less  pleasant  than  my  impres- 
sions of  the  country.  The  features  of  the  latter 
are  large  and  irregular,  abounding  in  the  at- 
tractions of  sea- coast,  hill,  and  forest.  Look- 
ing upon  the  land,  not  with  an  economic,  but 
with  an  aesthetic  eye,  one  will  be  delighted  with 
the  variety  of  beauty  and  sublimity  presented 
by  a  river  quite  comparable  with  the  Hudson, 
flowing  through  varied  scenery  at  which  one 
gazes  for  hours  without  weariness,  and  by  the 
contrast  of  rare  meadow- spots,  and  the  accom- 
panying stream  of  water,  with  the  more  sombre 
green  of  the  wooded  hills. 
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All  oiYilised  people  natuxvllj  endeayor  to 
render  the  visit  of  the  stranger  agreeable.  This 
the  New  Branswiekers  did  for  me,  and  with 
■uooees.  Therefore  I  say  they  are  a  generous 
and  hospitable  people.  I  oonld  not  resist  the 
constant  impression  that  in  intelieetnal  adTsnoe* 
ment  and  refinement  of  manners  they  iisll  short 
of  New  England.  They  are  contented  to  fancy 
themsdves  great  in  dependence  on  their  great 
mother  country.  Both  in  the  accumulation  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  they  must  make  great 
progress  to  come  up  with  the  age.  Their  im- 
proved means  of  communication  wUl,  however, 
soon  produce  ameng  them  an  intellectual  im- 
provement. I  could  hardly  pardon  their  low 
views  of  American  politics.  May  they  soon 
adopt  the  sjrstem  of  Free  SehooU,  and  so  teach 
the  coming  generation  to  be  wiser  than  the 
present.  s.  t. 

From  tlM  MaiMchncetts  Teacher. 
ZTotation  and  Numeration. 

I  shall  define  Notation  as  the  art  of  express- 
ing numbers  by  visible  signs.  Let  us,  then, 
first  determine  what  a  number  is.  What  is  this 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  }  Aim.  A  book.  How 
many  books  ?  Ant,  One  book.  What  is  this 
which  1  hold  in  the  other  hand?  Am.  One 
book.  If  now  I  put  one  book  and  one  book 
together,  what  have  I  ?  Ant,  Two  books.  Is 
one  book  a  number  ?  Ant,  Yes.  Is  two  books 
a  number  ?  Ant.  Yes.  Well,  now,  we  must 
learn  a  little  Latin  to  furnish  us  with  terms. 
The  Latin  word  for  one  is  unut,  and  so  we  call 
one  thing  a  unit.  If,  then,  **  one  book  "  is 
number  and  •*  two  books "  is  a  number,  we 
may  define  a  number  to  be  •<  a  unit  or  a  coliec' 
tion  of  units."  Some  of  our  authors  tell  us 
that  a  number  is  **  an  expression,"  but  may  not 
a  number  exist  without  being  expressed  ?  Now 
can  you  think  of  **  one  "  without  thinking  of 
**  book,"  that  is,  separate  the  idea  of  unity  from 
that  of  a  particular  thing }  Ant.  Yes.  Then 
you  have  ahttraeted  or  drawn  away  **one"  from 
<*book,"  and  obtained  an  abttract  number. 
«•  One  book  "  or  *«  two  books  "  is  a  denominate 
number,  because  you  denominate  or  name  the 
kind  of  thing  to  which  **  one  "  or  »*  two  "  be< 
longs.  In  notation,  as  we  shall  now  treat  of 
it,  we  represent  only  abstract  numbers. 

You  have  already  learned  to  count,  that  is  to 
name  numbers  in  order,  beginning  with  the  least, 
and  now  you  are  to  learn  how  to  write  numbers. 
This  you  may  do  either  by  writing  the  names  of 
numbers  or  by  tipu  which  rcpwaont  thenu  The 


latter  it  the  more  convenient  method.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  ten  characters  which  the  Arabs 
are  said  to  have  brought  into  Europe,  and  which 
are  therefore  called  Arabic,  from  them.  With 
these  ten  characters  we  spell  all  number*,  as 
with  twenty-six  letters  we  spell  all  words  in 
our  language.  Nine  of  these  characters  repre- 
sent the  first  nine  numbers,  the  tenth,  by  itself, 
represents  no  number,  and  is  called  **  naught  '* 
or  •*  zero."  Let  us  now  see  how  we  can  ex- 
press higher  numbers  by  these  same  characters 
oijiguree  as  we  call  them. 

I  have  here  what  is  called  a  numerical  frame, 
having  a  number  of  horiaontal  wires  and  ten 
baUs  on  each  wire.  If  I  slip  one  ball  on  the 
upper  wire  over  to  the  other  side,  what  number 
do  I  represent  ?  Ant.  One.  If  I  put  another 
with  it  what  number  have  we }  Ant.  Two.  If 
we  pass  them  all  to  the  other  side  what  number 
have  we  \  Ant.  Ten.  Now  you  see  we  cannot 
do  anything  more  with  this  wire.  Suppose  we 
let  each  ball  on  the  second  wire  be  equal  in  val- 
ue to  the  whole  ten  on  the  first  wire.  How 
shall  I  express  eleven  ?  Ant.  By  passing  over 
one  on  the  second  wire  and  one  on  the  first. 
How  shall  we  express  fifty>three?  Ant*  By 
moving  five  on  the  second  and  three  on  the  first. 

If  we  suppose  that  one  ball  on  the  third  wire 
has  a  value  equal  to  all  the  ten  on  the  second, 
how  many  balls  on  the  first  wire  will  it  repre- 
sent ?  Ant.  One  hundred.  We  will  call  a  ball 
on  the  first  wire  a  unit  of  the  first  ofder,  one 
on  the  second  a  unit  of  the  second  order,  and 
so  on.  If,  then,  we  have  four  units  of  the 
third  order,  three  of  the  second,  and  two  of  the 
first,  what  nurber  will  be  represented  \  Ant. 
Four  hundred,  thirty-two. 

Now  I  will  make  a  number  of  perpendicular 
marks  on  the  black-board  to  represent  these 
wires,  calling  the  one  on  the  right-hand  the 
first.  This  will  then  be  the  order  of  units,  the 
next  to  the  left  ^ill  be  the  order  of  tens,  and 
the  third  will  be  the  order  of  hundreds.  Short 
marks  drawn  across  these  will  represent  so  ma- 
ny units  of  that  order,  on  which  they  are  drawn. 
If  I  wish  to  use  figures  instead,  I  wiU  place 
them  under  these  perpendicular  lines.  If  I 
wish  to  write  five  hundreds,  where  must  I  place 
the  figure  five?  Ant.  Under  the  third  line. 
Then,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  third 
place,  if  I  dispense  with  the  lines,  I  will  place 
two  zeros  at  the  right-hand  of  the  five.  This 
will  mean  Jive  hundredth  no  tene^  no  unite.  You 
will  remember,  then^  that  as  we  go  towards  the 
left  the  unit  of  each  plaoo  ia  ten  timea  larger 
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than  tbftt  of  the  plaoe  next  on  the  right.  The 
unit  of  the  fourth  place  it  called  ten  hundred 
or  one  thousand ;  of  the  fifth,  ten  thousand ;  of 
the  sixth,  hundred  thousand,  and  so  on.  If  I 
write  the  figures  three  with  fiye  zeros  at  the 
right-hand  of  it,  what  is  meant  ?  Aru.  That 
the  3  is  in  the  sixth  place,  and  means  three  hun- 
dred thousand. 

Let  us  next  learn  to  read  rapidly  and  aecn- 
ratriy  any  number  of  figures  which  may  be  writ- 
ten before  us.  You  observe  that  in  naming 
places  towards  the  left,  after  thousands  we  have 
tens,  then  hundreds  of  thousands,  then  millions 
and  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions,  and  thus 
tens  and  hundreds  are  regularly  repeated.  So 
we  place  a  comma  between  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, and  call  the  first  group  of  three  figures 
•  period.  The  next  group  of  three  figures  in 
which  tens  and  hundreds  are  repeated  is  called 
the  second  period  or  period  of  thousands,  also 
separated  by  a  comma.  The  third  period  is 
thst  of  millions,  the  fourth  of  billions.  Now 
we  begin  to  perceiye  a  regular  order  in  naming 
the  periods.  These  names  are  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion. Bia  means  Uoiee*  TVm  means  three,  hence 
trilUoru,  QtuUuor  means /otir,  hence  quarter 
and  quadriUume,  Qkinque  means  ^0,  hence 
quifUiOione,  You  can  remember  that  eex  means 
ns  very  easUy.  Then  you  may  associate  eeptU- 
Kone  with  September,  which  was  formerly  the 
seventh  month  of  the  year,  March  being  the  first. 
In  the  same  way,  as  October  was  the  eighth 
month  leaving  off  the  first  two,  octillions  is 
the  eighth  period,  leawng  off  two.  You  can  as- 
sociate nonHUone  with  November,  and  deeUUone 
with  december.  Now,  how  many  places  or  fig- 
ures make  a  period  ?  Ane.  Three.  If  I  write 
twenty-four  figures  on  the  board,  into  how  ma- 
ny periods  shall  I  point  them?  Ane,  Eight. 
What,  then,  is  the  number  of  the  last  period  at 
the  left  ?  Ane,  The  eighth.  What  is  it,  leav 
ing  off  two }  Ane,  The  sixth.  What  is  the 
Latin  for  six  ?  Ane,  Sex,  What  shall  we  call 
this  highest  period  ?  Ane,  Sextillions.  Is  this 
period  full  ?  Ane,  It  is.  What,  then,  is  the 
name  of  the  first  place  at  the  left  ?  Ane.  Hun- 
dred sextillions.  If  the  figure  in  that  place  is  9, 
what  number  does  it  represent }  Ane,  Nine 
hundred  sextillions.  I  will  next  write  the  fol- 
lowing number  on  the  board  :  — 

96,73O,OQS,4M,l78,9OO,184,'n9,509,8OO,OOO,OOO,OOO^S. 
I  first  point  off  the  periods  and  then  count  them. 
There  are  fourteen  periods.     What  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  one  at  the  left,  omitting  two.    Ane, 
The  twelfth.    Then  after  you  have  learned  that 


the  Latin  for  twelve  ia  dmodeomo.  yoa  willkaow 
that  this  period  is  duodeciUions.  Is  this  period 
full  ?  Ane,  It  has  but  two  places.  Then,  ainee 
every  figure  represents  a  definite  number  of 
unitt,  the  nine  must  be  read  nine  tens,  otnimeiff 
dnodedllions.  With  the  8  it  reads  ninety-eiglit 
duodecilliona.  Then  name  the  orders  and  peri- 
ods at  the  right  in  succession,  and  the  number 
is  read.  Read  the  seventh  period  in  the  fore- 
going number?  Ane,  Seven  hundred  thirty- 
two  quintiUions.  The  second  period?  Ana, 
No  thousands. 

Now  suppose  you  wish  to  write  twenty-five 
deciUions.  What  is  the  number  of  the  l^ghest 
period,  omitting  two  ?  Ane,  The  tenth.  How 
many  periods  will  there  be  in  all  ?  Ane,  Twelve. 
If  all  were  full,  how  many  figures  or  places  ? 
Ane,  Thirty- six.  How  many  are  there  at  pres- 
ent? Ane,  Thirty-five,  because  there  are  no 
hundreds  of  decillions.  How  many  zeros  must 
be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  26  ?  Ane,  Thirty- 
three,  because  there  are  eleven  entire  periods  to 
be  represented. 

We  have,  then,  this  rule  for  writing  a  number 
containing  more  than  two  periods  :  — 

Add  two,  the  number  indicated  by  the  name 
of  the  highest  period,  «rhich  will  give  the  whols 
number  of  periads.  If  the  highest  period  is 
ftill,  there  must  be  three  times  that  number  of 
places.  Write  the  highest  period  first,  and  the 
others  in  succession,  from  left  to  right,  naming 
each  order  and  period  as  you  write. 

To  read  any  number  expressed  by  more  then 
two  periods  of  figures : 

Subtract  two  from  the  whole  number  of  peri- 
ods, and  the  remainder  will  indicate  the  name 
of  the  highest  period.  Read  the  highest  penod 
first  and  the  others  in  succession,  from  left  to 
right,  naming  each  order  and  period  which  is 
represented  by  zeros  as  well  as  those  filled  with 
significant  figures.  j.  x.  i. 


£!roLAND.^Mr.  Norris,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
mentions  in  his  report  this  year,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  recent  inspection,  when  he  found 
a  school  much  above  par  In  reading,  he  tested 
the  first  class,  by  giving  the  children  a  newsps- 
per  and  asking  them  to  read  aloud  some  suita- 
ble paragraph,  which  he  pointed  out ;  but  hs 
has,  unfortunately,  to  state,  that  in  no  mors 
than  twenty-nine  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  schools  which  he  visited  last  yesr, 
did  he  find  a  first  class  able  to  read  a  newqwpar 
at  sight.— Ifoss.  Teacher, 
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CoxMBNCKMBirT  day  justified  the  traditioxuu7 
reputation  for  pleasantness.  The  showers  of 
the  previous  afternoon  and  night  had  purified 
the  air,  and  imparted  to  it  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness which  was  particularly  grateful  to  the 
crowded  assemhly  at  the  church.  It  had  been 
feared  that  attention  would  be  diverted  from 
the  literary  festival  by  the  absorbing  events  of 
the  times,  and  that  the  attendance  would  be 
much  smaller  than  usual.  But  the  presence  of 
BO  large  a  number  of  graduates  and  friends  of 
the  college  showed  that  their  affectionate  regard 
for  her  welfare  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  exercises  at  the  church  were  of  a  high 
order,  as  every  one  familiar  with  our  commence- 
ments expects  them  to  be.  They  showed  most 
careful  and  thorough  training  by  the  instruc 
tors,  and  diligent  and  conscientious  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  students,  and  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  satisfaction  by  the  vast 
audience. 

Though  there  was  apparently  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  turn  aside  from  the  discus 
tion  of  his  thame  to  make  allusions  to  the  great 
question  of  the  day,  the  patriotic  thoughts 
which  were  inspiring  every  mind  would  press 
themselves  to  the  lips  and  find  utterance  both 
at  the  church  and  the  dinner,  and  every  expies- 
sion  of  them  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  applause, 
which  showed  that  the  ehUdren  of  old  Brown 
are  true  to  their  country  in  this  hour  of  trial. 
This  feature,  of  course,  gave  a  somewhat  unique 
character  to  the  exercises  of  the  day,  lending 
them  an  unusual  xest  and  enthusiasm,  and  per- 
haps accounting,  in  part,  for  the  very  general 
remark,  that  the  commencement  festivities  were 
never  more  spirited  and  delightful.  There  was 
a  fervor  and  an  earnestness  in  them  which  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  ordinary  routine  of 
collegiate  anniversaries. 

HONOBABT    DBORBE8. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  on  His  Excellency  William  Sprague, 
and  on  Brigadier  General  Ambrose  Everett 
Bumside,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Rev.  Prof.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  of  the 
Theological  Department  of  Madison  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  and  on  the  Rev.  Robert  Cur- 
tiB  Mills,  of  Salem,  Mass, 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
on  the  Hon.  James  Henry  Duncan,  of  Haver- 
liiU,Maai. 
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Immediately  after  the  commencement  exer- 
cises proper,  the  Alumni  assembled  on  the  green 
behind  the  church,  and  through  the  exertions  of 
the  Chief  Marshal  and  his  staff,  were  formed  in 
marching  order,  the  members  of  the  oldest  class- 
es taking  the  lead.  The  regiment  then  made  a 
flanking  movement  to  the  right,  and  passing 
through  Main  street  and  up  College  Hill,  halt- 
ed in  front  of  Manning  Hall.  A  slight  panic, 
arising  from  some  unexplained  cause,  then  broke 
out,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  mar- 
shals to  steady  the  men,  the  ranks  were  broken, 
and  disorder  prevailed  for  several  minutes.  The 
Alumni  flnally  rallied  in  force,  and  making  a 
detour  to  the  right,  marched  through  Manning 
Hall,  and  entered  upon  the  tented  field.  A 
squad  of  contrabands  was  detailed  for  foraging 
duty  and  rendered  efficient  service.  The  Alum- 
ni, with  great  presence  of  mind,  took  possession 
of  the  tent,  and  at  the  command  <•  Fall  to,"  vi- 
gorouslv  attacked  the  viands,  which  offered  but 
a  feeble  resistance,  and  soon  left  the  Alumni  in 
possession  of  the  field. 

The  rations  having  been  discussed,  the  ora- 
tions were  next  in  order.  President  Sears  then 
welcomed  the  guests  in  substantially  the  follow- 
ing words : 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  once  more  the 
sons  of  our  beloved  University  gather  around 
the  home  of  their  youth.  As  one  of  her  sons, 
called  to  act  in  her  name,  I  take  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending to  you  a  cordial  welcome.  We  have 
much,  very  much,  to  render  our  meeting  mutu- 
ally agreeable.  The  old  scenes  revive  many 
pleasant  memories.  Clasbmates  seeing  each  oth- 
er after  years  of  separation,  trace  in  the  mature^ 
or  perhaps  venerable  forms,  the  traits  and  fea- 
tures of  the  boy.  Or.  if  they  have  frequently 
met,  it  is  like  the  annual  return  of  a  family  fes- 
tival. 

But  we  meet  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  any  of  us  under  circumstances  of 
great  national  calamity.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  civil  war.  Some  of  our  brethren  are 
not  with  us,  but  are  arrayed  in  arms  against  us. 
Several  of  our  graduating  class  have  been  on  the 
field  of  battle  even  before  receiving  their  diplo- 
mas, while  of  former  graduates,  a  large  number 
fiew  to  arms  at  their  country's  call,  and  not  a 
few  will  never  return. 

But,  fKends,  would  we  not  have  it  so  ?  May 
our  Alma  Mater  always  have  brave  sons,  ready 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  patriotism.  <*  Prn^^ 
$idium  0t  dttlet  d§cw**    In  paying  our  filial  re- 
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spect  to  her  who  has  nourished  us,  let  us  love 
and  Tenerate  her  as  the  mother  of  a  noble  race 
of  patriots  and  heroes. 

We  hold  a  dose  relation  to  that  free  and  lib- 
eral State  that  gave  us  our  liberal  charter.  Hand 
in  hand  with  each  other  have  the  State  and  the 
University  ever  maintained  and  eloquently  ad- 
vocated the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  They  have  been  the  firm  friends  and 
supporters  of  constitutional  authority  and  civil 
order.  In  common  with  other  States,  but  not 
behind  any  of  them  in  energy,  liberality  and  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  country,  she  has, 
since  we  last  met  here,  won  new  laurels,  and 
got  a  name  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  and 
which  posterity  will  not  let  die.  He  who  has 
so  well  represented  her  in  the  field  is  with  us 
to-day.  Neither  he  nor  his  followers  refused  to 
go  to  Washington  by  way  of  Baltimore,  nor 
were  they  undistinguished  in  the  most  fearful 
battle  ever  fought  on  this  continent.  All  honor 
to  the  brave  man  and  the  brave  men  who  in  that 
hour  of  peril  thought  of  nothing  but  their  duty 
and  the  nation's  safety.  We  celebrate  heroic 
deeds ;  they  performed  them.  If  I  were  a  poet, 
and  were  to  write  an  JSneid,  I  would  begin  as 
Virgil  did,  even  if  I  could  say  but  the  first  three 
words  —  or  pointing  to  the  hero  I  would  sunply 
say,  Arma  mrumque.  I  believe  by  the  laws  of 
prosody,  that  would  set  him  on  two  feet, 

I  give  you — The  brave  young  Governor  of 
Khode  Island. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Sprague  responded.  Af- 
ter notifying  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
that  he  should  presently  call  on  liim  to  speak 
in  his  behalf,  he  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be 
present  as  one  of  the  family,  and  that  it  should 
be  his  constant  aim  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  the  distinction  which  had  been  conferred  on 
him.  He  was  glad  also  to  hear  stirring  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  and  virtue  of  the  people ;  for 
till  men  of  education  speak  and  act,  no  one  will; 
and  when  they  come  forward  in  any  emergency, 
then  many  wUl  be  found  to  follow.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  always  hopeful  in  view  of  embar- 
rassments in  the  future.  On  a  former  occasion 
he  had  spoken  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  task,  but  had  not  designed  to  speak  in  dis- 
couragement of  the  patriotic  ardor  of  any  one. 
He  had  seen  the  defeat  caused  by  an  undue 
confidence  in  our  own  fortune,  and  lamented 
that  we  went  into  battle  weaker  than  the  ene- 
my,  when  our  resources  might  have  made  us 
stronger.  He  believed  that  the  Union  could 
not  be  dissolved)  that  the  interests  of  both  sec- 


tions of  the  country  favored  this  idea,  and  that 
when  peace  was  restored,  the  country  would 
hold  a  more  honorable  and  commanding  poai- 
tion  thsn  it  held  when  it  was  full  of  bickerings. 
He  closed  by  referring  to  the  advantage  and 
honor  which  accrued  to  the  State  of  Bhode  la- 
land  through  the  University. 

Three  hearty  cheers  were  called  lor  and  glT- 
en  for  Governor  Sprague,  Master  of  Axts. 

Hon.  Walter  S.  Burges,the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State,  being  called  on,  good  naturedly  re- 
monstrated against  the  habit  which  the  Grovem- 
or  had,  of  calling  on  people,  without  having 
consulted  them  beforehand,  to  do  what  he  want- 
ed to  be  done.  After  speaking  for  some  time  in 
a  humorous  vein,  he  assured  the  audience  that 
he  had  written  a  very  good  speech,  which  was 
in  the  pocket  of  the  next  speaker,  so  that  they 
would  hear  it  presently. 

President  Sears,  after  speaking  of  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  Providence,  and  of  the 
identification  uf  the  interests  of  the  College  with 
those  of  the  dty,  called  upon  His  Honor  Mayor 
Knight. 

The  Mayor  expressed  his  gratitude  for  what 
the  University  had  done  for  him  indirectly  in 
his  youth,  though  he  had  not  the  honor  of  being 
ranked  among  her  sons,  and  testifying  to  the 
orderly  behavior  of  the  young  men,  pleasantly 
told  how  he  had  once  officially  interfered  for 
the  relief  of  some  of  them  from  an  embarrass- 
ment. 

President  Sears  said  that  the  presence  of  no 
one  gave  the  audience  greater  pleasure  than  that 
of  the  honored  ex-President  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. He  then  called  upon  **Dr.  Wayland — 
clarum  et  venerabih  nomen."  Dr.  Wayland 
spoke  as  follows : 

*  Young  Gentlemen :  —  It  is  rather  unusual  for 
you  to  call  on  me  to  recite.  There  are  some 
hundreds  here  whom  I  have  called  upon,  and  it 
seems  natural  that  I  should  call  on  you  this  af- 
ternoon, but  all  that  is  past.  You  are  neither 
pupils,  nor  am  I  your  teacher.  We  are  all  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  life  —  each  of  us  called  on  to 
make  his  mark  on  the  present  age,  and  on  the 
age  to  come  after.  Passing  events  call  to  miad 
a  remark  made  by  Burke  at  a  critical  period  in 
English  history.  «•  It  is  a  time  for  a  man  to 
act."  Never  in  our  country  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  there  been  a  time  for 
a  man  to  act  like  this  4th  day  of  September, 
1861.  The  College  has  sent  its  first  froito,  and 
I  do  believe  that  the  principles  imbibed  heie. 
the  culture  bestowed,  and  the  prayera  offered 
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^p,  are  a  sufficient  guaiaxitee  that  those  who  go 
from  this  College  to  the  war  are  noble,  honora- 
ble, patriotic  and  self-denying  eiticens.  If  these 
strong  hands  can  sustain  the  stars  and  stripes, 
if  these  breasts  can  form  a  rampart  to  pat  &r 
•way  the  wickedness  of  slaTery,  (slavery  !  sla- 
very !  what  man  was  bom  to  be  a  slave ! )  let 
us  form  an  impregnable  rampart  against  the 
wavea  of  rebellion,  of  sedition,  of  the  most  in- 
famous conspiracy  ever  known,  and  let  us  say, 
*'  thus  for  shalt  thou  go  and  no  fsrther." 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Wayland  were  received 
with  loud  applause. 

Dr.  Sears,  after  speaking  of  a  certain  college, 
whose  history  formed  no  small  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  said  that  there  was  present 
one  who  was  the  worthy  successor  of  Quincy, 
Everett,  Sparks  and  Walker.  He  then  called 
on  President  Felton,  of  Harvard  University. 

President  Felton  remarked  that  one  of  the 
most  desperate  results  of  the  barbarous  rebel- 
lion at  the  South  has  been  the  closing  of  the 
schools  and  universities,  because  it  was  much 
harder  to  enlighten  ignorance  than  learning. 

He  rejoiced  that  he  could  be  to-day  in  a  place 
where  education  and  liberal  culture  had  not  lost 
their  interest  even  in  the  clang  of  arms.  He 
congratulated  Rhode  Island  on  its  spirit,  larger 
than  its  body,  and  reminded  the  audience  of  the 
Homeric  line,  «<  Remember,  Tydeus,  your  fa- 
ther was  small  in  body,  but  a  mighty  warrior." 
After  reHerring  to  the  part  which  Harvard 
University  took  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  to  that  which  she  is  now  taking  in  the  war 
for  nationality,  he  said  that  he  believed  that  a 
regiment  of  students  could  withstand  almost 
^my  force  in  the  field,  because  their  intellectual 
training  enabled  them  to  appreciate  most  fully 
the  value  of  the  institutions  for  which  they  con- 
tended. 

Dr.  Sears  said  that  on  the  occanon  of  the  re- 
moval (not  a  temporary  one,  he  hoped,)  of  the 
Naval  Academy  to  Rhode  Island,  he  most  cor- 
dially welcomed  its  representatives  among  us. 
He  then  called  on  Rev.  Mr.  Junkin,  chaplain 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  who,  in  a  brief  but  for- 
cible speech,  spoke  of  the  need  of  greater  ear- 
nestness in  equipping  our  young  men  to  serve 
their  country  upon  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the 
land. 

Rev.  Mr.  Nourse,  Professor  of  Belle  Lettres 
in  the  Naval  Academy,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  fine 
appearance  and  noble  character  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land soldiers,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  which 
it  gave  the  members  of  the  Naval  Academy  to 


become  better  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  President  referred  to  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  said 
that  if  the  people  were  as  tme  to  their  country 
as  the  Senate  was,  we  should  not  long  tremble 
at  the  cry  of  <*  Hannibal  ante  portas"  but  should 
transfer  the  war,  "Belkm  in  AJrieam  trans- 
ferre"  and  should  take  possession  of  the  coast 
from  Portress  Monroe  to  Fort  Pickens,  and  of 
the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  —  Saint 
Somebody* §  Falb, 

Governor  Anthony  was  then  called  upon. 

QoT,  Anthony  then  returned  his  thanks  for 
the  sentiment  and  the  complimentary  remarks 
of  the  President.  He  believed  that  since  it  had 
been  disembarrassed  by  the  withdrawal  of  men 
who  had  never  wished  anything  but  evil  to  the 
republic,  and  who  had  latterly  avowed  the  hos- 
tility which  they  had  always  practiced  in  secret, 
the  Senate  had  not  failed  to  meet  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  country ;  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  recent  session  were  entitled  to 
the  praises  which  the  President  had  pronounced 
upon  them. 

We  are  living  in  the  most  important  period  of 
our  country's  history.  Every  day.  every  hour, 
is  big  with  events  which  may  shape  its  future 
course  and  mould  its  ftiture  destiny.  Even 
while  we  are  enjoying  this  festive  occasion,  the 
electric  wires  may  be  flashing  all  over  the  coun- 
try the  news  of  glorious  victory  or  calamitous 
disaster.  Whatever  it  may  be,  and  whenever 
it  may  come,  he  hoped  we  should  accept  it  with 
equal  hearts  and  with  unconquerable  determi- 
nation ;  if  it  be  victory,  that  we  should  take 
measures  to  strengthen  and  assure  it,  and  to  se- 
cure all  its  fruits ;  if  it  be  disaster,  that  we 
should  take  measures  to  retrieve  it  and  to  turn 
it  back,  rising  to  meet  it  with  that  indomitable 
spirit  which  made  the  old  Roman  legions  more 
terrible  after  a  defeat  than  after  a  victory. 

And  whatever  we  may  be  called  upon  to  suf- 
fer, to  sacrifice  and  to  lose,  we  cannot  suffer 
and  lose  too  much  for  our  country.  It  is  better, 
said  he,  that  you  and  I,  and  all  this  goodly 
company,  should  perish,  —  nay,  I  speak  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  my  understanding,  when  I 
say,  it  is  for  better  that  the  whole  generation  of 
living  men  who  now  rejoice  in  the  unnumbered 
blessings  of  our  constitution  and  our  Union, 
should  perish,  should  pass  away,  as  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud  paseeth  over  the  summer  field,  than 
that  the  constitution  and  the  Union  should  ISidl. 
And  they  wiU  not  fail ;  all  the  elemento  that 
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.  make  up  success  are  on  onr  side ;  — 'tmmbers, 
wealth,  science,  skill,  right,  justice  and  truth. 
And  God  is  on  our  side.  To  doubt  it  is  to 
doubt  that  He  is  the  being  which  He  reveals 
Himself  to  be  in  nature  and  in  scripture.  It 
may  be  that  in  His  justice  He  designs  to  punish 
us  for  our  sins,  for  our  pride,  for  our  exclusive 
devotion  to  material  interests,  and  for  our  indif- 
ference to  the  means  by  which  those  interesto 
are  promoted ;  but  it  cannot  be  that  He  will  re- 
verse His  own  laws  and  work  a  miracle,  that 
the  wrong  may  triumph  over  the  right. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  our  country  I  See  it 
as  it  is  pictured  out  on  the  map  that  we  have 
studied  of  late  as  we  have  never  studied  it  be- 
fore. Mark  its  natural  boundaries,  its  defensi- 
ble  frontiers.  See  its  broad  surface,  reaching 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  spreading  through  the 
latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone.  See  how,  by 
its  configuration,  by  its  geogrsphyi  by  its  soil, 
its  climate,  its  productions,  by  all  the  tokens  by 
which  nature  indicates  her  intention,  this  was 
intended  for  one  country,  and  we  were  intended 
for  one  people.  Look  at  iu  vast  chains  of  nat- 
ural communication,  and  ito  immense  lines  of 
artificial  connection,  soon  to  be  increased  by  an- 
other of  unparalleled  magnitude.  For  soon  the 
great  oceans  shall  be  connected,  not' merely  at 
the  points  where  the  indented  coasts,  pressing 
to  each  other,  invite  the  enterprise,  but  through 
the  great  heart  of  the  country,  over  the  plains, 
across  the  rivers,  and  through  the  passes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Along  this  line  the  pioneers 
of  civilization  shall  take  their  stand,  and  from 
this  parent  stem  shall  issue  branches  bearing  in 
every  direction  the  triumphs  of  free  institutions. 

Fox  all  purposes  of  intercourse  and  commu- 
nication, the  opposite  frontiers  of  the  republic 
are  nearer  to-day  than  they  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  when  our  settlements  were  strag- 
gling along  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  pressed  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  when  vi- 
sionary men  were  speculating  whether  at  some 
£sr  distant  period  the  tides  of  civilization  might 
possibly  surmount  the  Alleghanies  and  pour  in 
to  the  valley  of  the  MississippL  Look  at  that 
valley  now  I  The  home  of  intelligence  and  re- 
finement, the  seat  of  power  and  of  empire. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  our  country,  your 
country  and  mine,  the  theme  of  our  earliest 
praises,  the  pride,  the  hope,  the  joy  of  our  ma- 
turer  years ;  founded  by  faith,  defended  by  val- 
or, protected  always  by  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. Utterly  unworthy  should  we  be  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  of  the  civilization  to  which 


we  have  succeeded,  if  we  permit  its  integricj  to 
be  impaired,  if  we  suffer  the  boundaries  of  the 
republic  to  be  altered  except  to  be  enlarged. 

President  Sears  then  called  upon  Pre«ideBt 
Eaton,  of  Madison  University* 

Dr.  Eaton  described  the  patriotism  whieh  an- 
imated the  students  of  his  ooUege.  He  said  that 
if  it  was  necessary,  he  should  don  the  regiiBen- 
tals  and  lead  his  boys  to  the  tented  field.  Be- 
ferring  to  Governor  Sprague,  he  aaid  that  liia 
munificence  and  his  cool  courage  had  made  liie 
name  a  household  word  in  every  fimoily  m  New 
York. 

Eloquent  speeches  were  also  made  by  Bev. 
Prof.  James  M.  Hoppin,  and  by  Rev.  Prof.  Geo. 
P.  Fisher,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New 
Haven,  and  a  patriotic  poem  was  read  by  Rev* 
S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Rev.  Dr.  Baboock,  of 
the  class  of  1821,  tlft  Alumni  joined  in  singing 
a  patriotic  hymn,  and  then  disbanded  with  a 
deeper  love  for  Alma  Mater,  and  for  the  free  in- 
stitutions by  which  institutions  of  learning  are 
fostered  and  preserved. 

The  Days  that  aro  Qono. 

Kbllby,  in  his  reminiscences,  aaya  he  picked 
up  the  following  gem  from  the  pen  of  SheTidan« 
from  the  floor  of  that  poet's  library,  where  be 
had  thrown  it  as  waste  paper : 

No  more  shall  the  spring  my  lost  treasure  restore* 

Uneheered  I  still  wander  alone. 
And  sunk  in  dejection,  forever  deplore 

The  sweets  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
While  the  sun  as  it  rites,  to  others  shines  bright* 

I  think  how  it  formerly  shone ; 
While  others  call  blossoms,  I  find  but  a  blight. 

And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone.  * 

I  stray  where  the  dew  falls,  through  moon-lighted 
groves, 

And  list  to  the  nightingale's  song. 
Her  plaint  still  reminds  me  of  long  banished  joys, 

And  the  sweets  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
Each  dew-drop  that  steals  from  the  dark  eye  of 
night, 

Is  a  tear  for  the  bliss  that  is  flown ; 
While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  find  but  a  blight. 

And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 


Tbvb  worth  and  excellence  of  nature  is  sel- 
dom recognized  by  the  world,  unless  attended 
by  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  position  and  poaaes- 
sions.  Surroundings  common  to  error  and  po- 
verty seems  to  convey  the  thoughts  of  want  of 
worth.  The  world  seems  to  forget  the  noblest 
part  of  one's  nature  in  the  outer  vestmenta. 
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ditovs'  ffiejiartment* 

<*  Horn*  agaliii  home  again  from  a  foreign  shore, 

And  oh !  it  fllU  my  eool  with  J07  to  greet  mj  firiendt  onoe 


Thua  sang  the  poet,  to  ting  we.  The  palmy 
days  of  vacation  are  in  the  paat«  *'  gone  glimmer- 
ing among  the  things  that  were."  The  school 
master  has  been  abroad,  but  is  now  <*  perfectly  at 
home."  The  school  bell  calls  again.  The  joyous 
•houts  of  merry  school  children  ring  out  on  the 
welkin,  as  we  all  seek  the  old  familiar  halls.  We 
have  had  a  splendid  time,  we  are  essentially  reju- 
venated, we  weiffh  manly,  our  complexion' is  near- 
ly contraband,  our  graceful  locks  have  faded  in 
the  summer  sun  to  a  **  beautiful  yellow."  Again 
we  clasp  hands  with  the  old  Schoolmaster,  sit 
down  by  his  side  and  look  straight  into  his  noble, 
old,  familiar  face.  Well,  we  have  a  fund  of  new 
tales  for  the  old  fellow,  scooped  up  from  vacation 
scenes. 

This  has  been  a  season  of  daring  feats.  The 
High  School  boys  have  walked  to  the  White  Hills 
of  New  Hampshire  from  our  city  without  sleeping 
on  **t%ary  bed"  during  the  five  weeks  wandering. 
One  little  fellow,  only  a  few  **  bands  high,"  walked 
to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  little  "grit" 
would  not  allow  a  carriage  to  take  him  in,  as  he 
was  bound  to  walk  it  **  clean  out."  He  walked 
thirty-five  miles  one  day,  and  that,  too,  all  alone. 
Was  he  not  a  boy  of  some  sole  t  He  has  no  doubt 
but  he  could  walk  round  the  world  **  if  it  were 
only  bridged." 

As  to  ourselves,  we  have  met  with  no  daring  ad- 
ventures. We  have  stood  by  the  roar  of  Niagara, 
with  mouth  well  distended,  trying  to  comply  with 
the  last  injunction  of  a  friend,  that  is,  **  to  drink 
it  in.'*  It  seems  to  us  the  height  of  folly  for 
any  person  to  stand  in  full  view  of  this  wonder 
of  nature,  and  there  and  then  indulge  in  any  at- 
tellipts  at  a  description.  We  think  no  detachment 
of  the  King's  English  will  be  likely  to  come  to  his 
rescue.  The  most  eloquent  observer  which  we 
met  was  an  aged  man,  who  came  and  stood  on  a 
projecting  cliff,  over  the  sheet,  and  gased  in  silence 
and  thus  walked  away. 

A  large  New  Foundland  dog  had  been  thrown 
over  the  Falls  early  in  the  morning,  and  strange 
to  say,  he  came  down  the  boiling  eddies  in  a  high 
state  of  perspiration.  He  was  taken  ashore,  and 
after  being  **  rubbed  down  "  well,  was  as  bright  as 
any  dog  in  the  town.  This  seems  strange,  yet  it 
is  an  actual  fact.  The  foundations  to  which  Blon- 
din  fastened  his  wondrous  rope  are  still  pointed 
out  to  the  stranger,  and  as  you  stand  on  the  edge 
of  the  yawning  gulf  of  dark  green  waters,  your 
wonder  is  little  less  than  when  you  gase  upon  the 
frightful  leap  of  waters  above,  that  a  human  being 
should  have  thus  trained  his  nerves  as  to  stand 
upon  a  narrow  eord  over  this  deep  sounding  ohann. 


On  account  of  the  press  of  business  at  the  seat  of 
war,  he  concluded  to  suspend  his  exhibition  this 
summer,  and  not  his  rope.  We  hear  that  he  is 
soon  to  walk  across  the  British  channel,  which  la 
to  conclude  his  daring  exploits. 

We  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  are  now  in 
the  Queen's  dominions,  which  we  soon  learn  by  a 
well-fed  Englishman  of  aldermanic  proportions, 
who  enters  the  secrets  of  our  family  wardrobe  and 
with  very  little  grace  persists  in  overhauling  ouf 
trunks,  in  order  to  see  If  we  had  more  linen  than 
was  fit  for  a  Yankee  to  sport  while  maintaining  a 
war  at  home.  The  old  fonctionary  upset  the  en<* 
tire  arrangement  of  the  several  packages  and  then 
coolly  walked  away  to  smoke  and  wait  for  another 
Jonathan  victim,  while  we  re-pack,  in  the  boiling 
sun  with  our  next  train  in  sight.  As  we  straighten 
up  and  buckle  straps,  we  can  but  utter  imprecations 
upon  the  needless  search  for  customs. 
•  We  visit  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  at 
Toronto,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  school  building 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
S300,000f  by  a  grant  from  George  IV.  It  is  built ' 
of  blue  stone,  and  in  some  parts  inlaid  with  vari- 
ous stones  of  great  beauty.  It  has  a  large  and 
well  selected  library,  and  a  very  extensive  museum 
of  natural  history.  The  school  was  not  in  session 
while  there,  but  by  the  kindness  of  the  gentle- 
manly Beadle  we  were  taken  through  its  entire 
compartments.  The  fldors  are  mosaic,  and  the 
walls  and  cdrnices  of  richly  carved  work,  and 
throughout  the  whole  building  there  are  no  two 
pipces  of  carving  of  a  similar  design.  Upon  visit- 
ing some  of  the  more  remote  schools  in  Canada 
West,  we  were  forced  to  conclude  that  the  educa- 
tional funds  had  been  very  unequally  distributed. 

The  Normal  School,  in  the  same  city,  is  situated 
among  beautiftil  shade  trees,  environed  by  hedge- 
rows and  beds  of  fiowers ;  wide  gravel  walks,  arch- 
ed with  evergreens,  conduct  you  to  the  several 
entrances.  Though  in  vacation,  we  were  very  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  internal  arrangement 
of  the  building.  Several  rooms  are  completely 
filled  with  the  works  of  art,  paintings  from  the  old . 
masters,  rich  and  rare,  statuary  of  classic  history 
meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  life-like  busts  of  all 
eminent  English,  as  well  as  American  scholars, 
and  patriots  of  many  countries,  look  down  from 
the  walls  in  mute  dignity.  This  school  Is  said  to 
be  the  most  thorough  normal  school  on  this  conti- 
nent. If  we  are  to  judge  of  it  by  the  common 
schools  now  taught  by  its  graduates,  our  observa- 
tion has  caused  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  report. 

A  massive  monument  is  to  be  raised  near  the 
University  buildings  to  the  Queen.  In  f^ont  are 
placed  on  lofty  pedestals,  two  huge  cannon,  which 
were  taken  in  the  war  of  the  Crimea  by  the  Eng- 
lish. As  you  approach  the  spot  they  present  very 
**  open  countenances." 

Of  our  trip  down  the  Rapids,  and  of  other  expe- 
rienees,  we  will  tell  another  hour. 
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ToMhen'  Institutes. 

Thb  approach  of  autumn  reminds  us  that  the 
season  for  labor  has  also  come.  As  teachers  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  we  must  not  withdraw 
personal  effort  from  the  great  and  vital  interests 
of  popular  education  at  home.  Though  the  mus- 
tering of  troops  and  the  dismal  sound  of  war  has 
well  nigh  hushed  all  else ;  though  our  sympathies 
are  turned  in  a  great  measure  towards  the  fate  of 
our  beloved  country,  its  maintenance  or  its  over- 
throw, yet  we  may  not  suffer  the  wants  of  the  ris- 
ing race  now  with  us  to  pass  unheeded,  or  the  on- 
ward march  of  civilization,  with  its  train  of  benefi- 
cent institutions,  to  be  retarded. 

Meetings  of  the  Institute  will  soon  be  called  in 
various  portions  of  the  State,  whose  object,  as  well 
as  of  all  such  meetings,  is  to  gain  as  well  as  to  im- 
part that  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  which 
may  elevate  the  profession  of  teacher  and  raise 
the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  community  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  Now,  we  doubtless  shall  meet 
a  number  of  teachers  there,  but  we  fear  a  small 
proportion  of  those  who  might  attend.  This  is  to 
be  a  meeting  for  teachers,  who  may  show  that  by 
making  this  exertion  to  be  present  they  are  true 
to  their  calling  and  not  mere  mercenaries.  No 
teacher  has  a  moral  right  to  withdraw  his  personal 
presence  or  influence  from  such  a  meeting.  By  so 
doing  he  virtually  ignores  his  calling,  and  dis- 
graces himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows. 
Do  you  say,  that  you  have  already  taught  many 
years,  and  your  experience  is  sufficient  without 
any  instruction  from  others.  We  reply,  your  po- 
sition is  alarming,  and  we  fear  your  school-room 
will  show,  here  and  there,  ihe  rust  and  cobwebs  of 
a  wonted  curriculum.  Tou  can  but  lose  enthusi- 
asm, your  ambition  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
dull  routine  of  your  plans  and  designs,  when  not 
brought  in  pleasant  contact  with  other  minds.  We 
say,  come  then  to  our  family  meeting,  unfold  the 
scroll  of  your  own  school-life  to  the  eyes  of  fellows, 
perhaps  less  successful  than  yourself.  Learn  firom 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  others'  wrecks,  to 
shun  the  same  in  your  future  ventures.  Invite  the 
parent  to  sit  an  hour  with  us  that  *'  we  may  rea- 
son together.'* 

Though  the  political  horison  of  our  beloved  land 
lowers  darkly  upon  our  anxious  gaze ;  though  re- 
bellion and  foul  treason  stalk  abroad  at  noon  day ; 
though  patriots  tremble  for  the  life  of  our  republic, 
yet  this  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  By  our  arms  we 
trust  to  maintain  our  national  honor,  to  save  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  from  the  bold  assaults  of 
petty  tyrants ;  to  show  to  the  far-off  nations  that 
"our  rope  of  sand"  is  rather  a  '* two-fold  cord, 
not  easily  broken."  Yet  the  deep-mouthed  can- 
non and  the  silver  steel  may  cause  us  to  shout  the 
pean  of  victory  far  sooner,  when  guided  by  heroes 
whose  hearts  bum  with  the  fires  of  ChrisUan  civi- 
lization ;  whose  early  training  and  maturer  culture 
have  taught  them  the  true  worth  of  constitutional 
Uberty. 


Aiimi>1  Msetlnc  of  tlie  Amcrioaa  Instttnls 
of  Instrootioii. 

[Thb  following  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Ame> 
rican  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Brattleboro%  Tt, 
is  from  the  special  correspondence  of  the  Bostos 
Journal : ] 

AMBRICA.N  IwBtrruTE  OF  Instructiok,  / 
Brattlbbobo*,  Vt.,  Aug.  22,  1861.  > 
The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  this,  the 
oldest  of  all  the  national  educational  sssodatioBs, 
commenced  its  sessions  at  2J  o'clock  p.  M.  on  Wed- 
nesday. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyler,  of  this  place.  Then  followed 
the  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Bradley. 

TBA.OHBBB  AKD  THB  WAB. 

He  alluded  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  oar 
country,  characterizing  it  as  the  school-teacheis' 
disturbance.  He  referred  to  the  landing  of  the 
May  Flower,  saying  that  the  shoes  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  hardly  dry  when  they  set  up  a  school,  from 
which  has  grown  the  educational  systems  of  New 
England  and  the  Northern  States. 

Another  ship  landed  a  different  cargo  in  a  south- 
em  harbor  — the  result  is  too  well  known.  The 
plantation  cannot  become  a  school  district.  The 
present  is  a  trouble  between  the  school  district  and 
the  plantation  system.  There  are,  it  is  trae,  spo- 
radic instances  of  treason  in  the  North,  also  oases 
of  loyalty  in  the  South ;  but  no  extended  rebellion 
has  risen  up  where  the  schools  have  been  faithfiil- 
ly  fostered. 

In  response  to  the  address  of  welcome,  the  Pre- 
sident said :  "  Tou  have  made  a  grave  charge  up- 
on us,  sir.  We  supposed,  before  coming  up  here, 
that  the  people  down  South  were  the  cause  of  the 
war,  but  now  you  charge  it  upon  the  teachers. 
Well,  we  shall  not  shrink  fkom  the  responsibility ; 
and  if  we  cannot  fight  it  out  in  the  school-roojn. 
yon  will  find  many  of  us  ready  to  go  and  fight  it 
out  upon  the  field."  The  President  then  fbllowed 
with  his 

kVVVAL  A.DDBBS8. 

Referring  to  the  meeting  of  this  association  last 
year,  attended  by  two  thousand  teachers,  he  said 
it  was  the  most  enthusiastic  national  meeting  ever 
held  in  America.  Then,  delegates  were  present 
from  nearly  every  Sute  in  the  Union.  To-day 
several  of  those  representatives  would  not  dare  to 
stand  upon  this  platrorm  and  advocate  popular 
and  free  education,  and  then  return  to  their  own 
Sutes  with  any  hope  of  liberty,  if  of  life  even. 

NUMBBB  OF  SCHOOL  HOUBS   PBB  DAT. 

*•  How  many  hours  a  day  ought  pupils  to  be  con- 
fined in  school :  and  should  they  be  required  to 
prepare  lessons  at  home  ? "  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn ;  and 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston.  The  latter  said  it  was 
a  matter  of  smallsr  concern  whether  the  childrMi 
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are  kept  one  hour  or  ten  hours  in  school,  than  it  is 
whether  they  are  rightly  employed  while  there. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Putnam,  of  Boston ;  Mr. 
Parish,  of  Springfield ;  and  Orovemor,  of  Dor- 
Chester. 

HON.  AK80N  BmTH, 

The  Sute  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for 
Ohio,  gave  an  address  in  the  evening.  In  his  in- 
troductory remarks,  alluding  to  the  early  history 
of  the  society,  he  said  that  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott, 
in  an  address  before  this  association  thirty-one 
years  ago,  used  the  following  language,  by  way  of 
illustration  of  some  point :  **  The  gOTcmment  of 
the  United  States  employs  several  hundred  work- 
men at  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  man- 
facture  of  muskets.  £ach  gun,  lock  and  flint  is 
carefhlly  examined  and  then  put  away,  probably 
to  slumber  forever."  That  "  forever  "  terminated 
when  the  armories  were  emptied  by  that  prince  of 
thieves— Floyd,  When  this  asaociation  was  young 
Andrew  Jackson  was  battering  the  head  of  seces- 
sion. 

The  principal  theme  of  his  address  was— 

CHBI8TIAN  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  lecturer  plead  **  not  guilty  **  to  the  charge 
sometimes  brought  against  our  public  schools, 
that  they  are  **  godless  schools."  He  said,  **  uke 
away  all  the  teachers  ttom  our  schools,  and  the 
loss  of  religious  influence  would  be  incalculable. 
The  moral  diseases  of  many  of  our  children  be- 
come chron|c  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  in- 
fluences of  our  schools,  and  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect the  teachers  to  make  them  over  into  true  men 
and  women  without  time.  We  can  teach  all  that 
is  necessary  to  Christian  character  without  cross- 
ing the  pathway  of  any  of  the  sects.  What  pa- 
rents will  complain  that  their  children  are  taught 
to  love  their  brothers  ? 

Bkattlbboro*,  August  23, 1861. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  commenced  at  9 
o'lilock,  and  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  of  this  place. 

▲DDBB88  BY  T.  D.  ADAHS,  ESQ. 

T.  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  was  then 
inroduced,  who  spoke  in  a  most  eloquent  manner 
upon  "The  Bearings  of  Popular  Education  on 
Civilisation.**  He  placed  teachers  in  the  vanguard 
of  eivilisation.  The  hand  of  the  teacher  is  seen 
in  everything  good ;  the  faithful  teacher  lives  for 
the  good  of  all,  laboring  in  obedience  to  the  Di- 
Tine  eommand,  "  Let  there  be  light."  *«  More 
light,  more  light,"  were  the  last  words  of  the  dy- 
ing Ooethe,  and  teachers  re«cho  them  as  they  re- 
joice in  the  high  relative  position  of  the  civilised 
world.  In  all  history  no  brighter  page  can  be 
found  than  the  present.  Nothing  in  the  history  of 
Oreeee  or  Rome  can  compare  with  it.  Nowhere  is 
the  influence  of  education  seen  more  clearly  than 
in  government*  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  always 
being  found  where  the  greatest  degree  of  ignoranoe 


prevails.  The  Italian  revolution  of  I860  was  re< 
ferred  to  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of  Ameri- 
can ideas  of  education  and  government  there. 
Soon  after  that  period  Garibaldi  decreed  a  spot  of 
ground  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  devoted  to  Pro- 
testant worship,  not  in  Florence,  but  in  Naples ! 
Such  was  the  glorious  result  of  American  ideas. 

Tyrants  have  always  known  the  truth  that  edu- 
cation is  a  mighty  conservator  of  freedom.  Ma- 
dame De  Stael  was  the  most  accomplished  woman 
of  her  age  in  France,  and  Napoleon,  when  he  ceas- 
ed to  be  the  savior  and  became  the  oppressor  of 
Europe,  feared  her  most  of  all.  remarking  that  she 
carried  a  quiver  ftill  of  arrows  which  would  hit  a 
man  though  he  were  seated  on  a  rainbow.  He  ac- 
cordingly banished  her. 

The  lesson  of  the  hour  is  most  potent  on  the 
point,  that  in  order  to  preserve  freedom  all  must 
be  educated.  Yonder  rebellion  has  been  caused 
by  a  few  ambitious  men,  who  have  prevailed  over 
the  ignorance  of  the  multitude.  A  revolution 
implies  that  the  people  know  the  fact  and  the 
cause  of  their  oppressions.  Rebellion  implies  an 
unlawful  ambition,  which  relies  for  its  success 
mainly  upon  ignorance  and  treason.  The  present 
war  is  a  measure  of  our  cirilisation,  and  if  our 
country  is  now  saved  in  this  time  of  peril,  it  will 
not  be  on  account  of  the  politicians,  but  because 
the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  for  the  last  twen- 
ty five  years.  As  the  teachers  of  the  present  are 
the  pioneers  of  thought  for  a  fhture  generation, 
let  all  labor  to  accomplish  the  great  command, 
"  Let  there  be  light" 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  followed  Mr.  Adams 
with  a  most  eloquent  address  on  a  similar  topic, 
which  had  been  announced  as  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, which  was,  **  Universal  Education,  the 
Gretit  Safeguard  of  a  Republican  Government." 
Mr.  White  defined  a  republican  government,  as  it 
is  understood  in  America;  answered  the  question, 
what  is  meant  by  universal  education,  and  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  what  are  the  relations  of  such 
an  education  to  the  permanency  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. The  whole  subject  was  treated  in  a 
masterly  style,  and  the  address  was  heartily  en- 
joyed and  frequently  applauded.  Every  one  felt, 
at  its  close,  that  no  more  discussion  of  that  topio 
would  be  demanded,  or,  perhaps,  endured.  The 
Institute  then  proceeded,  according  to  previous 
assignment,  to  the  election  of  officers  Ibr  the  ensu- 
ing year,  is  follows : 

President^- A.  P.  Stone,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

For  Vtee  PretidenU — Samuel  Pettes,  Roxbury ; 
Barnas  Sears,  Providence  ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer, 
Boston;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford;  Daniel 
Kimball,  Needham  ;  William  Russell,  Lancaster ; 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford;  William  H.  Wells, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Alfred  Greenleaf,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
William  D.  Swan,  Boston  ;  Charles  Northend, 
New  Britain,  Ct.;  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Providence  ; 
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Ariel  Parish,  Springfield:  Leander  Wetherell 
Boston ;  George  B.  Emerson,  Boston ;  Amos  Per- 
ry, Providence  ;  Nathan  Hedges,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
William  J.  Adams,  Boston;  Zalmon  Richards, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn, 
N.  T. ;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston ;  Jacob  Batchel- 
der,  Salem ;  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton ;  John 
Kingsbury,  Providence ;  George  Allen,  Jr.,  Bos- 
ton; Charles  Hammond,  Groton;  D.  N.  Camp, 
New  Britain,  Ct. ;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston ;  Joshua 
Bates,  Boston ;  Anson  Smith,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
Alpheus  Crosby,  dalem;  Ebenezer  Hervey,  New 
Bedford ;  B.  G.  Northrop,  Framingham ;  George 
F.  Phelps,  New  Haren ;  John  C.  Pelton,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Henry  £.  Sawyer,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
William  F.  Phelps,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  J.  Escobar, 
Mexico ;  E.  P.  W;eston,  Gorham,  Me. :  E.  F. 
Strong,  Bridgeport,  Ct. ;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Jamaica 
Plain ;  Hiram  Orcutt,  West  Brattleboro' ;  B.  B. 
Wbittemore,  Norwich,  Ct, 

lUeording  Secretary  ^  Wm,  E.  Sheldon,  West 
Newton. 

Corretponding  Seeretariet — B.  W.  Putnam,  Bos- 
ton :  John  Kneeland,  Rosbury. 

TVflMtirw— William  D.  Ticknor,  Boston. 
Curators — Nathan    Metcalf,  Boston;   Samuel 
Swan,  Boston ;  J.  E.  Horr,  Brookline. 

Ctffwor^-^  Willi  am  T.  Adams,  Boston;  James 
A.  Page,  Boston ;  C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Boston. 

CouneeUora^Dtiniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge  ;  C. 
Hutchins,  Boston ;  J.  W.  Allen,  Norwich,  Conn. ; 
Geo.  N.  Bigelow,  Framingham ;  Richard  Edwards, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  T.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  J.  E.  Littlefield,  Bangor,  Me. ;  F.  A.  Sawyer, 
Boston ;  Moses  T.  Brown,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Henry 
L.  Boltwood,  Derry,  N.  H. ;  Joseph  White,  Wil- 
liamstown ;  George  T.  Littlefield,  Somerville. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone,  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  chair  in  the  afternoon,  having  ac- 
cepted the  office  in  a  graceful  speech. 

Professor  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College, 
gave  the  address  of  the  afternoon,  on  **  The  Sour- 
ces of  Personal  Power,'*  which  he  arranged  under 
four  heads,  viz. :  Health,  Organized  Thought,  En- 
thusiasm and  Friendship.  The  great  struggle  in 
this  life  is  one  for  power.  Every  one  has,  away 
back  in  his  secret  thoughts,  a  guarded  shrine, 
where  each  sets  up  a  veiled  image  and  whispers  in 
a  private  litany  his  aspirations  for  power,  Man's 
nature  fits  him  for  power.  He  was  sent  here  to 
earn  the  right  to  influence  others,  to  create  histo- 
ry, to  create  images  of  his  own  personality.  The 
various  ways  in  which  this  four-fold  power  mani- 
fests itself  were  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
lives  of  Eli  Whitney,  Charles  Goodyear,  Hiram 
Powers,  and  others.  The  address  was  a  finished, 
scholarly  one,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  Institute  adjourned  at  an  early  hour  to  en- 
able many  of  its  members  to  ascend  the  mountain 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from  which  to 
gain  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  of  the  river  I 


and  a  vast  extent  of  beautiftil  country  beyond,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  Green  Mountains.  More  than 
a  hundred  persons,  principally  ladies,  made  the 
aseent,  who  wUl  never  forget  the  efforts  that  itoost 
them,  nor  the  rich  rewards  for  all  the  annoyances 
of  the  tedious  journey. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character,  consisting  of  the  passage  of  the 
customary  resolutions  of  thanks,  hearing  reports 
from  the  States  represented,  all  of  which  was  in- 
terspersed with  capital  singing  by  Prof.  Wood  and 
his  friends,  to  whom  the  Institute  are  much  in- 
debted. At  the  close  of  the  exercises  at  the  hall« 
verv  many  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Emil 
Apfelbaum,  Su|>erintendent  of  the  Lawrence  Wa- 
ter Cure,  to  enjov  a  Social  Party  in  the  spacioiis 
halls  of  his  establishment,  where  the  song  and 
dance  and  social  conversation  closed,  at  a  late 
hour,  the  pleasures  connected  with  this  last  and 
one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction.  Among  the  resolutions  at  the 
evening  session  was  one  with  reference  to  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  W.  A.  Pike,  of  Bosto^,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  Secretaries  of  the  Institute ;  and  one 
also  with  reference  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  Ichabod 
Morton,  of  Plymouth,  a  man  always  prompt  to  do 
his  duty  in  the  work  of  education. 

Lessons  in  Physical  GEOORAPHT.^By  Wal- 
ter Wells,  A.  M.  Published  by  Mason  Brothers, 
Nos.  6  and  7  Mercer  street.  New  York.    1861. 

We  have  examined  this  work,  and  are  ready  to 
pronounce  it  an  admirable  treatise  for  young 
minds.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
which  is  really  adapted  to  the  young.  The  anthor 
has  brought  it  within  the  capacity  of  all  who  may 
read  with  tolerable  proficiency.  The  catch  words 
instead  of  blank  questions,  is  really  a  novelty  to 
us,  and  we  think  them  extremely  happy  both  for 
teacher  and  pupil.  We  hope  it  may  soon  find  its 
way  into  all  of  our  lower  schools.  Teachers,  ex- 
amine it  and  it  will  receive  your  hearty  approval. 
This  enterprising  firm  have  published  fresh  works, 
which  are  advertised  in  another  place,  and  will  be 
noticed  at  length  hereafter. 


Have  you  used  those  school  pens  of  Potter  & 
Hammond  ?  Well,  they  are  exceedingly  fiezible, 
and  remind  us  of  the  **  gray  goose  quill  "  of  our 
early  days.  Potter  &  Hammond  have  had  a  large 
experience  in  all  the  branches  of  chlrography  and 
know  how  to  make  the  tools  and  how  to  use  them. 
Buy  the  school  pen. 

Ws  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school 
committees  to  the  advertisement  of  Ivison,  Phin- 
ney  A  Co.,  New  York,  in  this  number.  We  shall 
examine  Robinson's  iSeries  of  Mathematics  and 
give  the  result  of  our  examination  in  the  next  No. 

*  On  the  Study  op  Wobdb."— A  notice  of  this 
book,  prepared  for  this  number,  is  crowded  out. 
See  advertisement  of  the  publisher,  W.  J.  Widdle- 
ton,  successor  to  J.  S.  Redfield. 


Wo&xs  from  Carleton  &  Porter,  Now  York,  will 
reeeive  attention  when  we  have  more  space. 
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CoMHONiOATioNS  foT  this  Dtpartutnt  thould  ba  ad- 
drtiitd  to  Hbnbt  Clark,  Fawtucket,  B.  1. 


For  the  SehoolmMto'. 
Ohansei  in  Spellixig. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  purchased  an  old  book  out  of 
a  case  of  second-hand  volumes,  at  a  bookseller's. 
The  title  page  bears  the  imprint,  1762 — London, 
and  thiu  is  the  thirteenth  edition.  Page  and  type 
throughout  the  volume  are  clear  and  free  from  ty- 
pographical errors.  Glancing  at  its  open  pages.  I 
found  there  the  old  f —  s*s,  sprawling  numerals, 
nouns  capitalized  for  emphasis,  and  various  other 
marks  of  antique  printing  and  of  authenticity. 
That  the  book  was  well  printed  —  it  will  appear 
well  in  comparison  with  modem  typography — that 
it  emanated  from  a  respectable  source^ an  F.  B. 
8.  —and  that  it  had  enjoyed  a  dozen  issues,  made 
it  a  worthy  index  of  the  spelling  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

It  is  weary  work  reading  a  book  to  scan  its  or- 
thography. Tet  it  is  often  remunerative;  for 
within  the  scope  of  fifty  pages  and  with  ordinary 
care,  pencil  in  hand,  1  discovered  here  many  words 
strange  in  form,  that  are  written  out  on  a  little 
card  that  lies  before  me  as  I  write  at  my  desk. 

••  Scriblers,"  I  see  is  spelled  with  one  [b],  "pod- 
ed"— past  of  <*  pod  "—with  a  single  [d] ;  <«iit- 
ing"  did  not  double  the  [t],  nor  **runing"  the 
[n].  Our  forefathers  were  chary  of  their  letters 
in  these  words,  but  **  conick  "  and  **  elastick  "  and 
«*musiek"  and  **speciftck,"  and  the  [-icks]  in 
general,  closed  up  with  [k],  while  the  [c]  ends 
them  now.  Then  "scaley"  stood  for  «*  scaly." 
**  compleatly  "  spelled  **  completely,"  ••  sinonym  " 
was  equivalent  to  **  synonym,"  "  turnep  "  to  "  tur- 
nip," ••  streaked"  was  "streeked,"  and  "ancient" 
"antient."  [K]  begun  "katkins"  and  "kalcn- 
dar." 

How  great  was  the  din  of  words  in  the  contest 
for  and  against  the  transformation  of  **  honour," 
••  favour,"  **  savour,"  "colour,"  "endeavour,"  and 
the  like,  to  simpler  form  by  eliding  [u].  I  shall 
not  give  my  opinion  upon  either  side  here,  but  I 
may  remind  any  observant  student  of  letters  that 
in  many  of  our  reprinta  of  English  works  this  of- 
fensive letter  is  not  pruned,  but  the  word  is  reuin- 
ed  as  it  is  written  uniformly  so  far  aa  I  know  by 
Englishmen,  in  the  form  indicated  just  above  this 
sentence.  That  was  the  form  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Another  change  is  well  remembered  by  some 
who  ikim  tl  is  page.  It  is  that  of  "  centre  "  to 
**  center."  Tet,  be  not  doubtful,  reader,  here,  in 
this  ancient  book,  a  century  old,  "center"  is 
■pelled  "  center,"  just  as  our  modem  litterateurs 
•P^U  it*  And  yott  might  find  it  here  jvst  under 
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your  eye,  were  the  book  before  you,  duly  spelled 
according  to  the  orthography  preferred  by  Web- 
ster —  center.  So  that  in  a  hundred  years  the 
word  has  been  changed  from  [-ter]  to  [-trej,  and 
back  to  [-ter]. 

It  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  changes  made 
by  the  voice  of  a  lexicographer  really  amount  to 
any  important  result.  People  go  on  to  spell  just 
as  they  have  always  spelled— with  a  few  excep- 
tions in  some  obvious  cases  ^  at  least  they  think 
so.  till  by  and  by,  looking  back  at  some  old  book, 
as  we  have  done  to-da^,  they  all  at  once  discover 
that  themselves,  or  others  for  them,  have  altered 
the  letters  in  many  words  —  how,  they  do  not 
know;  why,  they  care  not.  I  say  this  of  the  great 
mass  of  words  in  common  use.  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  a  very  few  words  change  on  the  authori- 
ty of  a  dictionary,  and  I  am  not  making  an  attack 
upon  any  dictionary,  for  such  an  attack  would  be 
futile  and  disrespectful. 

And  after  all,  does  it  much  matter  whether  we 
spell  "  center  "  with  the  [e]  before  or  after  the  [r], 
or  whether  the  [u]  in  "  honor  "  appears  or  not  ? 
Learned  men  will  say  that  the  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage is  in  favor  of  the  modern  spelling  of  "  cen- 
ter," and  that  the  Latin  is  preferable  to  the  French 
model  for  "  honor."  Others,  in  reply,  may  say, 
as  to  the  first,  that  it  evidently  follows  the  form  of 
sabre,  Jibret  French,  and  consequently  should  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  these  words.  Conceming  the 
second,  they  will  ask.  If  it  comes  from  the  French, 
why  should  it  not  retain  some  distinction  of  French 
orthography  ?  And  I  am  half  inclined  to  think 
the  latter  have  the  best  side  of  the  question ;  for, 
how  shall  we  know,  if  we  continually  change  the 
shape  of  our  words,  whether  they  are  of  French  or 
Latin  origin,  or  to  what  nation  they  do  belong  ? 
Certainly,  if  we  know  not  of  what  origin  words  in 
general  be,  we  shall  not  know  where  to  look  for 
their  primary  signification.  Further  than  this,  the 
orthography  of  these  words  at  least  is  of  slight  im- 
portance. Tet  this  is  perhaps  a  more  important 
consideration  than  may  at  first  appear.  For  with- 
out any  attempt  at  a  labored  argument,  on  the 
very  verge  of  which  1  seem  to  stand,  I  would  ap* 
peal  to  the  common  sense  of  any  reader  to  decide 
whether,  as  words  are  the  signs  of  Ideas,  we  shall 
know  them  as  well  or  understand  them  as  well  if 
they  be  constantly  changed  in  form  vrithout  refer- 
ence to  their  etymology.  It  is  a  miserable  doc- 
trine that  we  understand  a  word  any  better  be- 
cause it  is  so  changed  that  we  can  spell  it  easily. 
Is  it  to  know  how  to  spell  it  or  how  to  use  it,  that 
writers  desire  most  ?  Is  it  to  see  it  in  a  simplified 
form  or  to  see  it  in  a  well-known  form,  that  ii  mdet 
desirable  ?  If  we  strip  off  every  quality  that  g6ct 
to  show  its  origin,  its  composition  and  its  former 
shape,  of  what  value  is  the  word }  Such  an  ope*- 
ration  is  like  girdling  an  oak.  It  stops  all  life  a&2 
makes  the  thing  unsightly.  It  is  like  the  kindly 
ornamenting  the  archer  in  the  fable  gate  with  hit 
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.^Liiife  to  ft  favorite  bow.  He  carred  his  designs  so 
deeply  that  he  weakened  the  instrument  and  then 
snapped  it  in  twain  the  first  time  he  bent  it  with 
an  arrow  on  the  string. 

As  to  **  honor  "  and  **  favor/'  which  I  take  to 
represent  the  [-ours],  although  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  more  than  one  language  for  the  omiss- 
ion of  the  [u],  if  we  drop  this  letter  shall  we  not 
lose  an  exquisite  test  of  their  origin  ?  For  be- 
sides this,  we  have  no  authority  for  naming  the 
parent  language  the  French,  which  it  probably  is, 
except  the  fact  that  the  Norman  French  exerted 
great  influence  on  early  English,  and  so  doubtless 
supplied  these  words,  being  of  a  class  oftenest  us- 
ed in  courtly  circles.  Dropping  [u]  we  lose  sight 
of  all  these  important  circumstances  and  become 
ignorant  of  their  parentage. 

As  near  as  we  come  in  the  spelling  to  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  word,  if  it  be  primitive  or  if  com- 
pound to  the  root  form,  so  near  do  we  come  to  the 
preservation  of  its  original  significance  and  fresh- 
ness. What  more  is  there  in  the  word  ?  Only  a 
modification  through  which  it  has  passed  by  con- 
stant usage  — slight  indeed  in  comparison  with  its 
radical  meaning.  I  think  it  may  be  found  upon 
an  examination,  too  laborious  for  my  present  ob- 
ject, that  in  several  of  those  words  that  have  been 
changed  by  direction  of  the  dictionaries  those  al- 
terations have  obtained  which  have  tended  to  carry 
the  word  nearest  its  normal  form,  or  have  suggest- 
ed most  readily  its  etymological  meaning.  If  it  is 
not  so,  ought  it  not  to  be  so  ?  I  think  immediate- 
ly of  "  skillful,'*  which  recently  doubled  the  [I],  of 
•  •*  ax  "  and  '*  plow,"  (the  latter  the  verb),  and  of 
the  word  **  though/'  which,  unlike  *'  plough,"  had 
only  the  argument  of  an  elaborate  orthography  for 
lopping  off  its  three  last  letters.  **  Though  "  re- 
mains intact,  while  ••  plow,"  "  ax  "  and  *'  skillful " 
are  steadily  gaining  ground  according  to  the  more 
recent  spelling ;  not  because  that  spelling  is  sim- 
pler or  easier,  but  because  it  approaches  to  the 
forms  of  those  words  that  have  obtained  among 
the  writings  of  our  ancestors,  or  are  the  simplest 
offspring  in  form  from  their  roots. 

Revolutions  in  language  during  the  memory  of 
the  writer  have  quite  generally  failed.  Phonogra- 
phy, a  science  that  no  one  should  disparage,  failed 
in  one  of  its  essential  objects — the  establishment 
of  general  phonetic  spelling.  Phonotypy,  based 
on  the  most  plausible  theory  of  simplicity,  is  al- 
most forgotten.  I  do  not  know  of  any  defect  in 
the  plan  of  either.  Both  are  beautiful,  complete 
and  practical,  so  far  as  they  are  needed.  Uow  far 
that  need  exists  is  proved  by  their  general  use. 

Time  bears  witness  to  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  adopted  the  plan,  and  to  the  captivatlon  which 
exists  in  a  design  which  promises  so  much  that  it 
really  consummates.  But  the  patrons  of  the  science 
expected  too  much.  It  was,  they  thought,  destin- 
ed to  a  rapid  and  successful  career,  until,  at  no 
distant  day,  it  shovld  entirely  supersede  our  prev- 


ent method  of  writing  in  the  general  Imsiiieas  of 
life.  This  it  has  not  done.  It  probably  never  will 
take  the  place  of  the  present  system,  unless  its 
design  is  entirely  changed. 

It  is  very  much,  I  would  say  here,  with  letters 
as  with  grammar.  How  many  times  have  men 
thought  they  have  seen  serious  defects  in  the  sci- 
ence of  language !  They  have  exposed  what  they 
considered  to  be  errors,  and  they  have  from  time 
to  time  written  works  that  claim  to  develop  true 
systems  of  grammatical  science.  I  believe  to-day 
that  all  of  grammar  that  is  really  practised,  that 
is  to  say,  the  essential  elements  of  grammar,  re- 
mains about  the  same  as  it  was  fixed  at  the  first ; 
what  we  have  gained  being  more  philosophical 
definition  and  fuller  explanation  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  that  knowledge  of  grammatical  con- 
struction which  comes  f^om  the  study  of  various 
and  numerous  examples  of  sentences  — no  mean 
acquirement,  but  far  below  what  enthusiastic  re- 
formers have  claimed. 

And  now,  as  a  matter  for  conclusion,  it  may  be 
said,  that  as  literature  is  like  all  science,  iu  prin- 
ciples ought  not  wantonly  to  hfi  disturbed.  The 
little  pruning  and  alteration  that  come  of  time  and 
rough  usage  cannot  be  well  prevented.  But  un- 
less some  better  argument  be  given  than  that  made 
recently  much  too  prominent — that  certain  words 
are  hard  to  spell  and  hence  should  be  squared  and 
clipped  to  suit  a  rapid  method  of  education — we 
had  best  let  words  remain  as  they  are. 

Of  such  as  advocate  alterations  upon  this  basis, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  say  no  more  than  that  we 
judge  their  design  to  be  in  very  bad  taste.  We 
would  thank  them  to  cease  meddling  with  lan- 
guage in  a  manner  which  is  sure  to  be  unsuecess- 
ful  if  we  judge  by  the  past,  and  which  will,  if  they 
succeed,  be  followed  by  no  benefit  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  those  who  study  their  plans. 


A  Poem  by  Boffor  WiUiAins— 1643. 

**  How  sweetly  doe  all  the  severall  sorts  of  Hea- 
ven's Birds,  in  all  Coasts  of  the  World,  preach 
unto  men  the  prayse  of  their  Maker's  Wisdoroe, 
Power  and  Goodnesse,  who  feedes  them  and  their 
young  ones  Summer  and  Winter  with  their  sever- 
all  sorts  of  foode :  although  they  neither  sow  nor 
reape,  nor  gather  into  Barnes ! 

**  If  Birds  that  neither  sow  nor  reape 

Nor  store  up  any  food. 
Constantly  find  to  them  and  theirs 

A  maker  kind  and  good  ! 
If  man  provide  eke  for  his  Birds, 

In  Yard,  in  Coops,  in  Cage, 
And  each  Bird  spends  in  songs  and  Tunes, 

His  little  time  and  Age ! 
What  care  will  Man,  what  care  will  Ood 

For  his  wife  and  children  take  ? 
MiUions  of  Birds  and  Worids  will  God 

Sooner  than  bisy  forsake." 
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OoxacuinoATioNS  for  thU  Departmant  thoald  b«  ad* 
4r«SMd  to  I.  F*  Gadt,  Warren. 


For  the  Sohoolmastor. 
▲  Peep  into  the  Book. 

Probably  the  first  announcement  of  my  sub- 
ject, to  some  minds,  will  proTe  suggestive  of  little 
else  than  dead  cats  and  broken  china.  And  there 
might  be  a  philosophic  spirit  sufficiently  peculiar 
to  awaken  interest  in  objects  such  as  these.  To 
most  minds,  however,  the  pleasantest  thought  re- 
specting the  defunct  felines  will  be,  that  the  brine, 
in  its  semi-diurnal  ebb  and  flow,  will  speedily  re- 
move whatever  is  disgusting  to  the  senses  to  some 
place  where  the  oceati  scavengers  will  bid  it  wel< 
come  to  their  banquet.  In  regard  to  the  broken 
china,  although  thereto  "  may  hang  a  tale," 

Let's  spars  our  tears  till  aU  the  tals  is  told* 

But  what  is  there  in  the  dock  ?  Well,  first  of 
all,  there  is  a  ladder— at  least  the  lower  end  of 
one -^weU  driven  into  thetnud,  and  securely  An- 
chored with  a  stone.  It  is  well  fastened  both  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  at  low  tide  and  high  tide  it 
furnishes  a  tolerably  convenient  passage  on  board 
a  nice  row-boat,  which,  when  not  in  use,  hangs  by 
pullies  from  two  wooden  cranes,  ready  to  be  launch- 
ed at  the  bidding  of  its  owner's  pleasure.  Now, 
there  is  much  thst  is  suggestive  in  both  the  Udder 
and  the  boat.  They  serve  as  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  old,  familiar  "  Fast  bind,  fast  find."  By 
day  and  by  night,  through  sunshine  and  storm, 
they  remain  secure.  The  boat  is  not  marred  and 
bruised  like  those  that  careless  boys  sometimes 
leave  battering  the  wharves.  Besides,  both  care- 
less boys  and  other  boys  seem  to  understand  that 
it  is  by  no  means  common  property.  It  is  never 
treated  as  some  folks  treat  umbrellas.  In  fact 
the  boat  and  the  ladder  are  both  types  of  their 
owner's  character.  They  are  staunch  and  reliable. 
They  promise  well,  and  are  good  for  all  they  pro- 
mise. They  are  well  cared  for,  and  for  this  rea- 
son are  always  the  more  inviting  and  comfortable. 

Were  we  to  proceed  no  farther,  we  might,  by  re- 
flection, derive  several  lessons  of  practical  value. 
But  forbearing  these,  we  will  continue  our  search. 
Having  obtained  the  permissioti  of,  the  owner— 
for  the  property,  by  the  way,  belongs  to  another 
Child  than  ourself— let  us  lower  the  boat  for  a 
sail.  It  is  about  five  or  six  feet  to  the  water  from 
the  top  of  the  wharf.  The  tide  is  rather  low ;  still 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  float  our  craft,  so  lower 
away.  Now  we'll  try  the  ladder.  But  stop.  What 
have  we  here  ?  The  ladder  is  very  slippery,  and 
toward  the  bottom  the  roundb  and  side's  are  cover- 
ed with  leaves  that  look  like  lettuce.  And  see ! 
The  bottom  of  the  dock  is  green  with  it ; —in  fket 
covered  with  it  fbr  several  lods.    And*  as  yon  are 


alive,  there's  an  eel  walloping  among  it  'Mike 
mad  "  !  And  now  he  is  out  with  his  head  in  sight* 
and  really  is  swallowing  a  monstrous  worm.  Eels 
and  worms  among  the  kelp  ?  Yes ;  and  there's  a 
crab,  and  there  another,  larger  and  of  different 
shape;  this  looks  like  a  huge  spider,  that  has 
claws  like  a  lobster ;  and  there  goes  another  in  a 
snail's  shell*- that's  a  hermit;  and  there  scram- 
bles another,  larger  than  all  the  rest  together ! 
Tes,  there  is  a  pair  of  them ;  they  are  king  crabs ; 
they  are  said  lately  to  have  been  considered  palat- 
able when  served  upon  the  table.  They  are  curi- 
ous fellows,  and  are  generally  called  the  **  horse- 
foot,"  from  their  similarity  in  shape  to  the  foot  of 
a  horse.  And  out  yonder,  where  the  tide  has  left 
the  bottom  out  of  water,  what  means  that  squirt- 
ing ?  Ah !  the  clams.  Funny,  that  they  should 
live  all  their  lives  on  their  beam  ends,  down  in  the 
mud  there.  What  makes  folks  say,  «*As  happy 
as  a  clam  "  ?  We  may  answer  this  question  some 
other  time,  perhaps,  for,  unquestionably,  there  is 
more  philosophy  in  a  clam  than  even  the  wise  are 
wont  to  dream  of. 

But  here  we  are,  on  the  ladder.  Let  us  pluck 
from  it  a  single  leaf  of  this  green  kelp.  Stop ! 
there's  a  shoal  of  shrimps.  They  are  clustering 
on  the  ladder,  from  the  bottom  to  the  very  surface 
of  the  water.  By  the  way,  I  have  one  of  these 
creatures  that  I  have  been  keeping  about  three 
weeks,  as  a  subject  for  an  aquarium  that  I  have 
in  progress.  When  this  is  completed  I  intend  to 
cultivate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  few 
of  the  **  thousand  and  one  "  living  creatures  that 
find  their  •«  Wide  Wide  World  "  in  a  dock,  in  ex- 
tent,  some  eight  rods  by  ten.  Meanwhile,  as  we 
are  about  to  Uke  a  sail,  perhaps  I  might  as  well 
recount  some  of  the  facts,  interesting  to  me,  which 
I  have  discovered  by  a  few  occasional  observations 
of  the  movements  of  two  or  three  specimens  of 
life  firom  the  sea,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  place, 
I  have  kept,  for  a  few  days,  in  a  common  wash- 
bowl. One  of  these  is  the  shrimp  mentioned 
above. 

It  may  be  a  more  familiar  fact  to  others  than  it 
has  been  to  me,  that  the  shrimp  is  exceedingly 
tidy  in  ito  habits.  No  pet  grimalkin  was  ever  more 
scrupulously  attentive  to  personal  neatness.  Up- 
on the  under  part  of  its  body,  toward  the  front,  it 
has  five  pairs  of  legs,  each  consisting  of  three  care- 
folly  articulated  portions,  and  terminated  with  a 
double  claw  capable  of  opening  and  dosing  like 
forceps.  Of  these  pairs  of  legs  the  second  is  long- 
er and  stouter  than  the  others,  and  can  be  used 
with  such  flexibility  as  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  any  part  of  ihe  animal.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  dexterity  with  which  he  performs  the 
operation  of  removing  from  himself  whatever  is 
disagreeable.  If  anything  has  lodged  upon  his 
antennae, —of  which  he  has  three  pairs,  one  pair 
very  long  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  animal  «-> 
he  pastes  them  through  his  foroep-like  feet  mUh 
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all  the  facility  of  a  fly  or  bee.  If  offensive  matter 
has  fallen  upon  his  back,  he  gives  them  a  reverse 
motion,  and  neatly  slides  it  from  his  polished  sur- 
face. He  effects  the  work  of  freeing  the  hinder 
part  of  his  body  and  his  curiously  fashioned  tail 
from  foreign  matter  by  curving  them  beneath  his 
body  within  reach  of  his  claws.  But  with  all  this 
facility  for  thorough  ablution  and  the  frequency 
with  which  he  employs  it,  his  wants,  in  this  par- 
ticular, are  not  thus  sufficiently  provided  for. 
Hence  he  has  the  power  of  periodically  casting  off 
the  garments  which  he  has  so  often  and  so  fastidi- 
ously cleansed.  His  coat, —-including  the  cover- 
ing of  his  antenna  and  of  his  very  eyes,— pants, 
boots,  and  all  his  external  gear,  are  all  thrown 
aside  as  worthless.  The  creature  which  1  have 
been  specially  observing  has  performed  this  opera- 
tion twice  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

The  mechanical  structure,  in  general,  of  this 
animal  is  not  unworthy  of  attention.  His  body 
oonsists,  essentially,  of  six  articulating  sections, 
of  which  the  anterior  constitutes  about  one-third 
of  his  entire  length.  This  terminates  in  front  with 
two  movable,  shield-like  projections,  beneath  the 
base  of  which  are  atuched  thi*  three  pairs  of  an- 
tennae. This  section  also  contains  the  eyes,  which 
are  movable,  being  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
two  arm-like  organs,  as  is  common  in  the  crusta< 
ceans.  The  next  five  sections,  which  diminish  in 
size  toward  the  tail,  thus  imparting  to  the  body  a 
tapering  form,  are  each  furnished  beneath  with 
two  jointed  oars,  which  are  quite  thin  and  concave 
on  the  posterior  side,  so  as  to  cause  a  vigorous  re- 
action upon  the  water  when  in  motion.  These 
oars  have  just  the  position  in  respect  to  the  entire 
length  of  the  animal  which  the  boatman  finds,  by 
experiment,  to  be  most  efficient  for  propelling  his 
boat.  The  structure  of  the  tail  is  admirable.  It 
consists  of  four  parts,  which  somewhat  resemble 
the  tail  feathers  of  a  bird,  and  which  the  animal 
oan  unfold  or  close  at  pleasure,  and  turn  in  various 
directions  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  perfect 
rudder.  Bach  separate  part  appears  to  be  border- 
ed with  delicate  fringe ;  but  under  the  microscope 
this  fringe  is  found  to  consist  of  plumes  of  much 
finer  and  more  delicate  texture  than  those  of  a 
hamming  bird.  The  posterior  segment  of  the 
body  has  a  backward  projection,  terminated  by  a 
small  tuft  of  delicate  bristles,  which  seem,  at  the 
same  time,  to  steady  the  tail  in  its  movements  and 
to  aid  its  general  purposes.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  ease  and  gracefulness  with  which  the 
little  animal  effects  its  movemento  through  the  wa- 
ter. 

Nor  is  the  facility  with  which  the  shrimp  takes 
hit  food  inferior  to  that  with  which  he  effecU  his 
locomotion.  On  meeting  with  something  which 
ho  thinks  may  serve  for  food,  he  takes  it  in  his 
claws  and  brings  it  to  his  mouth  with  perfect  ease ; 
or,  when  he  chooses,  will  pass  it,  as  it  were,  from 
hand  to  haadt  or  carelessly  throw  it  away  when  lie 


finds  it  unwelcome.  For  amusement,  I  hare  i 
ral  times  fed  my  little  pet  with  the  intestines  and 
eggs  of  grasshoppers,  which  he  receives  from  the 
point  of  a  pin  with  as  much  thankfulness  as  such 
a  personage  as  he  can  be  expected  to  exhibit,  and 
swallows  them  with  evident  relish.  Moreover,  his 
perfect  transparency  allows  one  to  observe  pre- 
cisely where  he  makes  the  temporary  deposit  of 
his  food  for  the  purpose  of  digestion,  and  to  trace 
it  in  its  onward  course.  He  thus  affords  opporto- 
nity  for  observation  which  has  not  been  afforded  to 
physiologists  even  by  the  famous  Alexis  St.  Mar- 
tin. 

But  some  one  may  be  ready  to  ask,  "  What  of 
all  this  ? "  The  old  utiliUrian  *<  etU  bono  '*  /  Well, 
I  will  tell  yon.  I  have  performed  the  important 
work  of  cultivating  and  exercising  the  power  of 
observation.  I  have  found  a  source  of  perfect  re- 
laxation from  hours  of  weariness,  anxiety  and  toiL 
I  have  found  a  source  of  rational  enjoyment  is 
studying  the  mechanism  and  functions  of  a  little 
creature  fashioned  for  its  own  pecvliax  mode  of 
life  and  its  own  species  of  enjoyment  by  the  Divine 
hand  that  has  manifested  thought,  skill,  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom  no  I^ss  in  the  construction  of  an 
insect  than  in  the  erection  of  a  world.  Still  fur- 
ther. I  think  I  am  not  mistaken,  when  I  imagine 
that  my  observations,  simple  as  they  are,  have  a 
tendency  to  refine  and  ennoble  my  better  nature, 
and  to  enkindle  a  higher  admiration,  and  to  awak- 
en a  more  ardent  love  for  that  wonderfol  Being 
who,  in  creating  a  universe  too  vast  for  mortal 
comprehension,  omitted  nothing  essential  to  the 
wants  of  the  least  of  the  creatures  that  he  has  en- 
dued with  a  sentient  existence;  who  has  given 
wings  to  the  thistle's  seed,  a  thousand  microscopes 
to  the  fly,  as  many  telescopes  to  the  bee, --to  the 
brute,  instinct,  ^  to  man  a  reason  like  his  own.  If 
we,  as  teachers,  can  guide  the  minds  of  our  own 
pupils  into  channels  of  thought  such  as  these, 
none  can  say  that  we  have  altogether  taught  in 
vain.  I.  7.  c. 


Song  of  the  Skylabx.  —It  is  a  curious  fancy 
which  makes  the  skylark  boast,  in  his  song,  of  its 
most  striking  physical  peculiarity,  which  consisto 
in  the  length  of  the  toe  to  facilitate  iu  progress 
in  travelling  on  the  grass,  where  it  is  wont  tobaUd 
its  nest.  The  rule  is  that  the  hearer,  in  order  to 
undersund  the  song,  must  lie  down  on  his  back  in 
the  fields,  when  he  will  hear  it  as  follows : 

**  Up  in  the  lift  we  go, 
Te-hee,  te-hee,  te-hee,  te-hee ! 
There's  not  a  shoemaker  on  the  earth 
Can  make  a  shoe  to  me ! 
Why  so,  why  so,  why  so  ? 
Because  my  heel  is  as  long  as  my  toe." 

Oil  of  Tobacco  ▲  PoisoN.^Eees'  Cyclopedia 
says  that  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of  tobaooo  placed 
upon  the  tongue  of  a  cat,  produces  convulsions 
and  death  iu  the  space  of  a  miaotOr 
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GoxMViriOATiOHS  for  thi*  Department,  If  relatiaf  to 
the  higher  branekee,  thoold  bo  addreued  to  J.  M.  Kots, 
liODadale  ;  otherwise  to  N.  W.  DbMunn >  Froridenoe. 


For  the  Sohoohnafter. 
JTraotioxu. 

"  Addition  is  vexation, 
DiTision  is  as  bad  ; 
Bole  of  Three  doth  puzsle  me, 
And  Fractions  make  me  mad." 

The  above  sentence,  compounded  of  four  sighs, 
though  breathed  in  verse  and  oft  repeated  by  pa> 
rents  and  grand-parents,  as  their  minds  revert  to 
the  time  when  they  '*  did  tuma  on  the  slate,"  has 
lost  none  of  its  force  of  feeling  upon  the  pupils  of 
to-day.  It  is  true  we  can,  in  a  practical  sense, 
€uid  numbers  ezpressiTe  of  dollars  receivable,  well 
enough,  and  we  can  divide  the  same  when  payable, 
and  as  for  **  Rule  of  Three,"  it  is  perfectly  splen- 
did except  when  that  fearful  word,  **  double  "  is 
placed  before  it,  when  even  a  Fankee  boy  has  to 
guess  three  times  befdre  he  can  get  the  answer. 
And  here  let  m««  say  to  teachers,  always  require 
your  pupils  to  give  the  answer  in  the  right  place ; 
that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  demonstration.  We  not 
nnfrequently  bear,  "I  know  the  answer,  but  I 
cannot  explain  the  solution,"  Such  a  pupil  has 
no  right  to  claim,  much  less  to  say,  I  know  the  an- 
swer ;  he  must  have  **  climbed  up  some  other  way  " 
than  by  the  way  of  correct  reasonipg. 

But  Fractions !  O  Fractions !  why  do  ye  make 
the  little  ones  mad  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  anticipate  your 
reply.  It  is  like  this :  —  **  We,  poor  little  pieces 
of  a  divided  unit,  have  no  desire  to  puzzle  or  to 
Tex,  much  less  to  madden,  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
We  claim  to  be  a  very  social,  interesting  family," 
and  when  we  are  really  understood  and  properly 
dealt  with  we  claim  to  excite  no  less  interest  and 
enthusitum,  even,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  than 
does  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  or  Aunt  Chloe's  Map- 
puzzle  of  the  United  States.  We  have  been  slight- 
ed ;  and  some  teachers,  who,  by  the  by,  never  made 
our  thorough  acquaintance  themselves,  have  ad- 
vised their  pupils  to  pass  us  by  as  unworthy  their 
consideration.  Deluded  teachers,  ye  were  wilUng 
to  earn  by  very  delicate  application  an  imperfect 
•mattering  of  the  first  book  in  French,  the  rudi- 
ments of  music,  took  delight  in  making  flowers  of 
wax  and  raising  worsted  butterflies  on  broadcloth, 
while  ye  openly  declared  your  inability  to  compre- 
hend even  the  utility  of  studying  that  of  which  all 
things  are  composed ,  viz. ,  ^A«  parte  of  a  thing.  We 
only  ask  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
teacher,  one  who  knows  what  we  were,  what  we 
ors,  how  we  became  such,  and  what  we  may  be,  in 
order  to  exhibit  our  interesting  properties." 

Well  done !  Mr.  Fractions.  If  one  half  your 
insinuations  be  true  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 


are)  you  certainly  have  not  leceiTed  etudied  atten- 
tion. Excuse  us,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  a  lit- 
tle more  attentive,  and  in  the  outset  we  can  do  no 
better  service  than  to  introduce  you  to  Thb  Rhodb 
Island  ^ohoolmastea,  and  to  assign  you  a  place 
in  that  ably  conducted  department  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Boss,  whose  modesty  is  only  excelled  by  his 
real  worth. 

A  fraction  is  any  number  of  the  equal  parts  of  a 
unit  considered  together.  The  expression  (usual 
means  by  which  the  parts  are  represented)  is  also 
called  a  fraction.  Thus  seven  of  the  eight  equal 
parts  of  an  apple  considered  together  form  one 
fraction,  and  the  expression  (|)  is  also  called  a 
firaction ;  but  considered  eeporatelg  they  form  seven 
firactions,  and  the  expression  for  each  (|)  is  also  a 
firaction. 

The  fraction,  one-fourth  of  an  orange,  was  just 
as  much  one-fSourth  of  an  orange  before  it  was 
separated  from  the  unit  as  afterward,  but  it  was 
not  a  fraction,  for  it  lacked  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter as  such.  Then,  in  our  study  of  fractions  we 
must  consider  them  always  in  their  distinctive  char^ 
aeter,  a<i  being  really  the  equal  parts  of  a  unit, 
and  the  unit  must  always  be  the  basis  of  compari- 
son ;  and  in  order  to  understand  the  comparative 
value  of  fhictions  they  must  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  same  or  of  equal  units. 

1.  Analyse  the  fraction  4-d. 
It  is  an  expression  for  four  of  the  five  equal  parts 

of  a  unit,  or  for  one  of  the  five  equal  parts  Arom 
each  of  four  units.  The  first,  of  course,  is  obtain- 
ed by  separating  a  unit  into  five  equal  parts  and 
expressing  four  of  them  ;  the  other  is  obtained  by 
separating  each  of  four  units  into  five  equal  parts 
and  considering  together  one  part  from  each  of 
the  unite  divided. 

2.  Multiply  the  terms  of  the  fraction  f  by  2  and 
explain  the  effect. 

The  result  is  4-6,  which  is  the  same  in  value  as 
I,  because  multiplying  the  denominator  of  any 
fraction  by  2  makes  it  signify  that  the  number  of 
original  parte  have  been  halved,  hence  each  part 
being  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  former  parte, 
it  will  take  twice  their  number  to  express  an  equal 
value. 

3.  Divide  the  terms  of  the  fraction  3-9  by  8  and 
explain  the  effect. 

The  result  is  (,  which  is  the  same  in  talne  as 
3-9,  because  dividing  the  denominator  of  a  fh^- 
tion  by  3  makes  it  signify  that  the  number  of  parte 
is  only  i  the  former  number,  hence  each  part  being 
3  times  as  large  as  the  fbrmer  parte  it  will  teke 
only  one-third  their  number  to  express  an  equal 
▼alue. 

If  the  terms  of  a  fhietlon  be  multiplied  (No.  2) 
or  divided  by  any  number,  the  effect  is  not  to 
change  the  value  of  the  firaction  but  simply  ite  de- 
nomination. 

4.  Multiply  the  numerator  of  3-16  by  4. 
Result  is  12-16,  which  ezpiMtet  paste  of  the 
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same  sise  but  4  times  as  many  of  them,  hence  the 
fraction  8-16  has  been  multiplied  by  4. 

6.    Divide  the  denominator  of  3-16  by  4. 

Result  I,  which  expresses  the  same  number  of 
parts  but  each  is  4  times  as  large,  hence  the  frac- 
tion 3-16  has  been  multiplied  by  4. 

6.  Divide  the  numerator  of  }  by  3. 

Result  i,  which  expresses  parts  of  the  same  sixe 
but  only  i  as  many  of  them,  hence  the  fraction  } 
has  been  divided  by  3. 

7.  Multiply  the  denominator  of  }  by  3. 
Result  3-12,  which  expresses  the  same  number 

of  parts  each  ^  as  large,  hence  the  fraction  }  has 
been  divided  by  3. 

8.  10-12  s  5-6. 

10-12  expresses  10  of  12  equal  parts  of  a  unit, 
each  part  being  J  as  large  as  those  of  the  fraction 
6-6,  hence  a  given  number  of  twelfth?  must  be 
equal  to  i  that  number  of  sixths. 

Or,  by  No.  3,  dividing  the  terms  of  10-12  by  2 
equals  5-6. 

In  like  manner  show  what  7-9  may  equal. 

7-9  expresses  7  of  9  equal  parts  of  a  unit,  and  if 
each  one  of  the  0  parts  be  separated  into  8  equal 
parts  the  unit  wouM  be  divided  in  72  parts,  and 
7  parts  of  the  first  size  would  be  equal  to  56  of  the 
last,  hence  7-9  =  56-72. 

Or,  since  it  takes  8  of  72  equal  parts  of  a  unit 
to  equal  1  of  9  equal  parts,  7  times  8  or  56  of  72 
equal  parts  must  equal  7  times  1  or  7  of  9  equal 
parts,  hence  56-72  =  7-9. 

9.  Compare  5-11  and  9-11. 
Each  fraction  expresses  parts  of  the  same  sise, 

and  as  the  first  expresses  5  and  the  second  8  parts, 
the  first  "fraction  must  be  5-9  the  value  of  the  se- 
cond, and  the  second  1 4-5  times  the  value  of  the 
first. 

10.  Compare  13-16  and  13-20. 
As  each  fraction  expresses  the  same  number  of 

parts,  the  comparative  values  of  the  fractions  must 
depend  upon  the  comparative  sixes  of  the  parts. 
As  16  parts  of  the  first  fraction  are  equal  to  20 
parts  of  the  second,  1  part  of  the  flist  must  equal 
1-16  of  20  or  20-16  of  1  part  of  the  second ;  hence 
tne  first  fraction  is  20-16  of  the  value  of  the  se- 
cond, and  the  second  is  16-20  the  value  of  the  first. 

11.  Compare  3-10  and  7*13. 
Looking  at  the  numerators  alone  the  first  fraction 

is  3*7  the  value  of  the  second ;  looking  at  the  de- 
nominators alone  the  first  Auction  is  13-10  the  val- 
ue of  the  second ;  looking  at  both  numerators  and 
denominators  the  first  fraction  is  3-7  of  18-10  or 
39-70  the  value  of  the  second.  Proof,  30-70  of 
7.13  =  3-10.  The  second  fraction  is  7-3  of  10-18 
or  70-89  the  value  of  the  first.  Proof,  70-39  of 
3-10  s  7-18. 

12.  Get  (  of  1-5  of  an  apple. 

I  must  first  get  1-5  the  apple  by  separating  it  in- 
to 5  equal  parts.  I  then  have  to  deal  with  only  1 
of  these  parts,  which  I  divide  into  2  equal  parts; 


one  of  them  being  (  of  1-5  the  apple,  or  1-16  the 
entire  apple. 

Had  It  been  required  to  get  (  of  4-5  the  apple, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  apple  as  be- 
fore, but  instead  of  one,  four  of  the  parts  must  be 
dealt  with,  each  one  of  which  is  to  be  separated 
into  8  equal  parts  and  one  of  these  parts  taken 
from  each  division,  giving  i  of  4-5  the  apple  or 
4-15  the  entire  apple.  Abstractly,  if  i  of  1-6  s 
1-15,  }  of  4-5  must  equal  4-15. 

Had  it  been  required  to  get  |  of  4-5  the  apple,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  apple  as  last 
divided,  but  instead  of  taking  1  part  from  the  di- 
vision of  each  of  the  four-fifths,  2  would  be  taken, 
giving  I  from  each  of  the  4-5  or  }  of  4-5  the  apple, 
or  8-15  the  entire  apple.  Abstractly,  if  ^  of  4-5  « 
4-15,  f  of  4-5  must  equal  8-15. 

13.    Add  3-28, 11-35,  5-42,  9-70. 

3       11       5        9       281 

28      35       42      70  ~  420 
7x2*7x5  7x3x2  7x2x5 

7X2»X5X3«420 


3x5  X3=  45 
11X2«X3=132 
6x2  X5=s 
9x2  x3sK 


45] 
fi4j 


The  solution  of  such  examples  as  the  above,  If 
expressed  like  the  accompanying  form,  can  be  sees 
and  judged  of  at  a  glance.  It  consists  of  three 
parts,  (1)  factoring  the  denominators ;  (2)  getting 
the  product  of  those  factors  that  enter  into  the  L, 
0.  D. ;  (3)  multiplying  each  numerator  by  the  fee- 
tors  of  the  L.  C.  D.  excepting  those  of  ite  own  de» 
nominator,  and  placing  the  sum  of  the  products 
over  the  common  denominator. 

ft.      ft.  ft.     ft.  ft.     ft. 

14.  6  -t-  1  a  6,     6  -i-  }  s=  18,    6  -4-  f  =r  9. 

Of  course  a  foot-measure  is  contained  in  a  dis- 
tance of  6  feet,  6  times ;  that  is,  the  measure  must 
be  applied  or  put  upon  that  distance  6  times.  A 
measure  i  ft.  long  is  contained  in  1  ft.  3  times,  and 
in  6  times  the  distance  it  must  be  contained  6  times 
as  many  times,  or  18  times.  A  measure  {  ft.  long 
would  be  contained  in  a  given  distance  one-half  as 
many  times  as  }  ft.  long ;  hence  it  must  be  con- 
tained in  6  ft.  9  times. 

15.  }  +  |  =  4.3      (  +  |=s4-9      1-4-1^8-9. 
I  is  contained  in  1  four  times,  in  (  of  1  it  must 

be  contained  }  of  4  times  «  4-3.  }  must  be  con- 
tained in  i  only  i  as  many  times  as  |  is,  or  |  of  4-3 
=  4-9.  I  must  be  contained  in  f  twice  as  many 
times  as  in  },  or  2  times  (  of  4-3  =s  8-9  (that  is  8-9 
of  I,  product  of  divisor  ana  quotient,  is  contained 
once  in  the  dividend,  or  is  equal  to  it.) 

16.  8-9  -I-  5-7  '  8-9  X  7-5  s  56-45. 

1-7  is  contained  in  1  seven  times,  it  must  be  con- 
tained in  8-9  of  one  8-9  of  7  times,  and  5-7  must 
be  contained  1-5  as  many  times  as  1-7  is,  or  1-5^ 
8-9  of  7  times  as  56-45.    Ortinis:    l-7is< 
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ed  in  one  7  times,  5-7  most  be  oontained  in  one 
1-6  of  7  times  =  7-6,  and  in  8-9  of  one  it  must  be 
contained  8-9  of  1-5  of  7  times  =  56-45.  Or  thus : 
S>9  divided  by  1  =  8-9 :  divided  by  1-7  =  7  times 
8-9;  divided  by  5-7  =  1-5  of  7  or  7  5  times  8-9  = 
56-35. 

The  true  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  question, 
**  Why  do  you  invert  the  terms  of  the  divisor  and 
proceed  as  in  multiplication/'  is,  evidenUy,  beoauae 
a  proeeu  of  correct  reasoning  requires  it. 

17.  17.015 -»- .00005  =  340300. 

17.015  -h  1  =  17.016  17.015  h-  .00001  =  1701500. 
17.015  -h  .00005  :=  1-5  of  1701500.  =  340300. 

18.  2.7806 -(-2000.=.  .0013903. 

2.7806  -4- 1  =r  2.7806  2  7806  + 1000.  =  .0027806. 
2.7806  -t-  2000.  =  i  of  .0027806  r=  .0013903. 

19.  Divide  16  bushels  into  parts  each  contain- 
ing 4-7  of  a  bushel. 

If  16  bushels  be  divided  into  parts  each  contain- 
ing 1  7  bushel,  the  number  of  parts  would  be  112 ; 
and  if  these  parcels  be  collected,  placing  4  (4-7 
bu.)  of  them  together,  there  would  be  |  of  112,  or 
38  parts. 

These  isolations  have  been  gathered  here,  not  to 
throw  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  Fractions,  for 
the  illustrations  are  homely,  and  are  common 
enough  in  some  schools,  but  we  would  impress  up- 
on the  mind  of  the  learner  the  fact  that  in  study- 
ing Inactions  he  is  not  dealing  with  abstractions, 
gotten  up  on  purpose  to  perplex  the  mind,  but  that 
he  has  to  do  with  real  things  just  as  much  as  when 
be  deals  with  whole  numbers.  As  |^  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  collection  of  25  ones  of  dollars,  so 
is  $4-5  a  representation  of  a  collection  of  4  fifths 
of  a  dollar.  Fractions  is  no  more  a  book  of  ab- 
stractions or  imaginations  than  is  the  book  of 
Banking. 

In  every  graded  school  the  beginner  of  the  stu- 
dy of  fractions  should  use  the  head  without  any 
assistance  from  the  hand  for  at  least  one  term  of 
three  months ;  —  mtW-work.  and  not  ^iiu^work, 
is  the  developing  agent.  Zbbo. 


QVBSTION.^A  gentleman  making  his  addresses 
in  a  lady's  family  who  had  five  daughters;  she 
told  him  that  their  father  had  made  a  will,  which 
imported  that  the  first  four  of  the  girls*  fortunes 
were,  together,  to  make  |^,000;  the  last  four, 
$66,000;  the  last  three  with  the  first,  $60,000;  the 
first  three  with  the  last  $56,000 ;  and  the  first  two 
with  the  last  two,  $64,000,  which,  if  he  would  un- 
ravel, and  make  it  appear  what  each  was  to  have, 
as  he  appeared  to  have  a  partiality  for  Harriet,  her 
third  daughter,  he  should  be  welcome  to  her :  pray 
what  was  Miss  Harriet's  fortune  ? 


SoMB  read  to  think,  these  are  rare ;  some  to  write, 
these  are  common ;  and  some  to  talk,  and  these 
form  the  great  majority.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
latter  class  that  they  treat  books  as  some  do  lords 
«*  inform  themselves  of  their  titles,  and  then  hoast 
of  an  intimate  aoquaintanet* 


QUXSTIOBTB   TOB 

3Eritten   Examination)!. 

GouM UNiOATioNS  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
drsssed  to  A.  J.  Makchbstbe,  Providence. 


Questions  Used  in  the  Examination 

OF  THE  FIBST  GRADE,  OBAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  CHICA- 
GO, ILLINOIS,  JUNE  18,  1861. 

[The  szampleg  may  be  worked  out  firgt  on  slates,  and 
then  copied  on  the  paper,  if  pnpO*  prefer  to  do  so  {  but 
all  the  copying  must  be  completed  within  the  time  speci- 
fied.    THS  SOLUTIONS  SHOULD  BB  COPIED  ON  THB  PAPBE 

IN  PULL,  SO  that  the  committee  may  see  the  process  as 
well  as  the  answers.  No  books  nor  helps  of  any  kind, 
allowed  on  the  desks,  and  none  to  be  used  during^  the  ex- 
amination. AU  oommunieation  to  be  aToided.  Pupils  to 
receiTe  no  information  from  teachers,  or  others,  respeeting 
anj  of  the  questions.  Every  pupil  to  write  at  the  top  of 
each  paper,  his  or  her  name,  age  in  years  and  months, 
name  of  the  school,  and  grade  of  the  class.  Each  an- 
swer should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number 
of  tiie  question.  At  the  close  of  the  time  specified,  eys- 
ry  paper  will  be  taken  up,  whether  completed  or  not.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

[Fifty  minutes  allowed  for  this  exercise,'] 

1.  Define  notation  and  numeration. 

2.  Add  the  following  numbers :-"  Three  hun- 
dred and  one  millions  and  ten ;  one  billion,  one 
hundred  thousand  and  one ;  ten  millions,  ten  thou- 
sand and  ten ;  ten  billions  and  one  hundred  mil- 
lions; one  billion,  one  thousand  and  one  hundred. 

3.  OiTC  the  rule  for  contractions  in  multiplica- 
tion, when  the  multiplier  is  a  composite  number; 
and  illustrate  by  an  example. 

4.  Divide  one  hundred  and  ten  millions,  one 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  ten,  by  eleven  millions, 
one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

5.  Define  denominate  numbers,  and  give  exam- 
ples. 

6.  Reduce  £18  Is,  M,  and  2  far.  to  farthings. 
Prove  the  work. 

7.  For  what  is  cubic  measure  used  ?  For  what 
is  Troy  weight  used  ? 

8.  What  are  the  prime  factors  of  7684  ? 

9.  Reduce  the  fractions  f,  6-12, 7-18,  and  11-24, 
to  their  least  common  denominator. 

10.  Divide  .0101  by  .001. 

GRAMMAR. 

{Thirty-fite  minutes  allowed  for  this  exercise,'] 

1.  Define  a  consonant. 

2.  Write  five  abstract  nouns. 

3.  Write  ten  pronominal  adjectives. 

4.  When  is  the  pronoun  thou  employed  in  pre- 
ference to  you  f 

6,  What  are  the  respectiTe  uses  of  who,  which 
tindthatf 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  compound  re* 
latiTO  prononn,  and  oadcrtoor*  the  pronoun. 
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7.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  yerb  hear,  used  inter- 
rogatively, in  the  indicative  mode. 

8.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb 
over/low  f 

9.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb  in 
the  comparative  degree,  and  underscore  the  ad- 
verb. 

10.  Name  the  different  ways  in  which  a  gram- 
matical predicate  may  be  modified  and  give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

GBOOBAPHT. 

[TMrty-Jlve  nunutei  allowed  for  tkU  Bxercias.'] 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  motions  of  the 
earth? 

2.  Name  the  principal  animals  of  each  of  the 
different  sones. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  different  forms  of 
government. 

4.  What  does  the  great  central  plain  of  the 
United  States  embrace  ?    Describe  it. 

5.  Climate  of  the  Parific  Coast  of  the  United 
Btetes. 

6.  Name  in  order  five  cities  and  towns  on  the 
Ohio  River,  commencing  at  its  source. 

7.  In  what  direction  is  Pensacola  from  Wash- 
ington ? 

8.  Newfoundland— its  situation,  surface,  capi- 
tal, climate  and  productions. 

9.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  Mediterranean  8ea, 
with  its  gulfii,  bays  and  suaits. 

10.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  Italy. 


18.  I  see  the  eye  fallm  that  kindled  the  ele- 
ments of  war. 

19.  "  In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shOTe  dy/ustfee." 

20.  Everett,  the  orator  than  whom  we  have  no 
greater,  speaks  for  the  Union. 


For  the  Sehoolmaster. 
Grammar. 


Parse  the  words  in  itaHee, 

1.  I  being  young  they  denied  me. 

2.  I  feU  a  thrilling  sensation  ereep  over  me. 

3.  We  sometimes  see  bad  men  honored. 

4.  How  do  you  do  t 

6.    Please  excuse  my  son's  absence, 

6.  His  servants  ye  are  whom  ye  obey. 

7.  We  choose  rather  to  lead  than  follow* 

8.  The  sun  grew  weary  of  gilding  the  palaces 
of  Morad. 

9.  The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes, 
produces  sapless  leaves  instead  ot  fruits. 

10.  Planu  raised  with  tenderness  are  seldom 
strong. 

11.  Thy  rod  is  as  the  earthquake,  that  shakes 
the  mountain. 

12.  The  tyrant  feels  himself  a  man  and  mlfjeet 
to  the  weakness  of  humanity. 

13.  The  apple  feels  hard  and  tastes  sweet, 

14.  Farewell,  my  friends. 

15.  1  saw  their  chief  tall  as  a  rock ;  his  ^ear 
the  blasted/r. 

16.  **  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his 
Master"? 

17.  They  say  unto  him,  «The>>j«." 


FerauiAitM  of  the  Head  Marter  of 
SohooL 

Thb  March  number  of  the  Comhill  Magasim 
opens  with  a  satirical  paper  upon  education  at 
aristocratic  Eton,  in  the  guise  of  a  third  letter 
ftrom  <*  Paterfamilias"  to  the  editor.  Here  is  a 
passage  which  records  what  seems  a  very  mean 
transaction  on  the  part  of  the  Head  Master  of  a 
great  public  school,  whose  legitimate  emoluments, 
from  his  pupils,  are  probably  equal  to  8ome|^,0Q0 
a  year : 

**  When  an  Eton  boy  is  about  to  quit  the  school, 
he  usually  *  takes  leave '  of  his  tutor  and  of  the 
head  master.  It  is  understood  that  if  he  has  been 
a  very  *  ill*  conducted  boy  '  his  tutor  and  the  head 
master  would  decline  to  '  take  leave '  of  him ;  but 
such  severity,  at  such  a  moment,  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
practiced.  The  theory,  however,  works  admirably 
in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  for  well-behaved  boys  are 
thereby  induced  to  consider  that  it  is  a  slur  upon 
them  not  to  *  Uke  leave.* 

"  T'he  details  of  the  ceremony  are  as  follows : 
The  boy  waits  on  the  head  master,  who  expresses 
his  sorrow  at  parting  with  him,  his  wishes  for  his 
future  welfare,  and  sends  his  best  compliments  to 
his  parents ;  the  two  then  shake  hands,  and  the 
boy  retires.  As  he  leaves  the  room,  a  small  table 
meets  his  eyes  on  which  is  a  plate  with  several 
bank-notes  displayed  upon  it ;  if  I  may  venture, 
without  disrespect  to  anybody,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  I  may  observe  that  something 
of  the  same  kind,  with  the  same  object,  may  be 
seen  at  the  stick  and  umbrella  department  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and,  I  am  told,  indicates  that, 
although  money  is  not  positively  demanded,  it  will 
be  gratefully  received.  On  this  plate  the  boy  de- 
posits a  note,  varying  from  £10  to  £25.  It  is  said 
that  the  sons  of  dukes  and  railway  kings  go  as 
high  as  £50,  but  of  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  authority. 

**  The  next  day,  when  the  money  has  been  count- 
ed, the  head  master's  servant  goes  round  to  every 
boy  who  has  *  taken  leave '  with  a  handsomely- 
bound  volume  as  a  keepsake  firom  that  dignitary, 
and  receives  from  each  boy  a  fee  of  10s.  6d.  as  his 
share  of  the  transaction. 

*'  The  general  estimate  is  that  '  leaving  money' 
gives  to  the  head  master  at  Eton  £1600  a  year." 


Tbuth,  virtue  and  happiness  may  be  distinguish* 
ed  from  each  other,  but  cannot  be  divided.  They 
subsist  by  a  mutual  comherenee,  which  gives  a 
shadow  of  divinity  even  to  our  human  nature. 


%I. 


t^00ltn:asttr. 


i^oTTEni^BEii,  isei. 


VOL,  vn. 


wo.  11. 


For  the  Sehoolmatter. 
«  Black  mU." 

«<  It  was  not  at  the  close  of  a  raw,  chOly  day 
in  the  month  of  November,  18 — ,  that  two 
honemen,  weary  and  worn,  might  be  seen  com> 
ing  down  the  hill,"  but  it  toaa  on  a  bright, 
Bpring-like  day  in  the  early  part  of  April,  182-, 
that  a  Tonnd,  plump,  dapple-grey  horse,  with  a 
short,  square  docked  tail,  might  have  been  seen 
standing  beside  the  front  (bide)  door  of  a  brick 

house  on  W street,  in  the  then  town  of 

P ,  harnessed  to  a  yellow  colored  chaise. 

Upon  the  steps  of  the  house  stood  a  tall,  athle- 
tic built  man,  ot  fifty- one  years  of  age,  and  in 
strong  contrast  to  his  muscular  form,  at  the 
horse's  head,  was  the  skeleton-like  figure  and 
sable  face  of  **  Joe  Orchard."  In  the  bottom  of 
the  chaise  were  many  little  bundles  of  varied 
form  and  color,  evidently  showing  that  a  smaller 
person's  figure  would  better  suit  their  contents ; 
that  the  gingerbread  and  crackers  were  intend- 
ed for  a  poorly  drilled  appetite,  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangements were  connected  with  one  of  younger 
years,  and  more  pliant  mould.  In  response  to 
the  very  decided  summons  from  the  door-steps, 
that  *'  it  was  time  to  go  !  "  out  came  a  ruddy- 
faced  boy  of  light  blue  eyes  and  dark  brown 
hair,  dressed  as  was  the  custom,  (whmi  there 
were  boys  !)  in  a  close-fitting  short  jacket,  and 
almost  his  first  pantaloons  ••  with  suspenders  "  ; 
of  tender  age  and  feelings,  whose  cheeks  were 
still  wet  with  the  overflow  of  swimming  eyes, 
and  from  the  impress  of  a  fond  mother's  last 
kiss  to  her  oldest  boy,  as  he  thus  first  went  forth 
to  boarding  school.  The  dapple-grey,  with 
head  and  tail  erect,  (the  last  appendage,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  short  elevation  !)  as  the  motion 


of  the  chaise  gave  notice  of  its  occupancy,  (like 
poor,  weak  humanity,  as  time  rolls  it  beyond  its 
youth  and  power !)  the  ••  dapple-grey  "  assum- 
ed the  airs  and  manners  of  a  less  restrained, 
by- gone  youthfulness,  and  in  his  pretensions  to 
fiery  habits  and  progress,  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  falling  tears  of  a  mother's  love.  There 
were  no  railroads  then  of  sixty  miles  the  hour, 
or  lightning's  flash  of  thought  before  it  could 
be  written,  and  at  twelve-and-a-half  o'clock  of 
noon  «» Fish's  Tavern,"  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
the  **  great  bridge  "  over  the  P and  Nor- 
wich turnpike,  was  reached ;  showmg  a  rate  of 
speed  of  five  miles  the  hour,  as  the  result  of  the 
fiery  pretensions  of  the  «*  dapple-grey  "  at  start- 
ing. A  good  dinner,  seasoned  with  a  better  ap- 
petite, for  the  middle-aged  and  the  boy  of  light- 
blue  eyes ;  oats,  hay  and  water  for  the  source  of 
locomotion,  and  "onward  and  upward"  the 
wheels  were  again  in  motion. 

As  the  commingling  rays  of  beauty  and  tran- 
quillity, expressive  of  a  New  England  sunset, 
gradually  tinted  the  western  sky,  and  the  sun 
of  meridian  and  unrivalled  splendor  was  yield- 
ing to  the  infiuences  of  the  day's  decline ;  gently 
sinking  in  peaoefiil  loveliness  below  the  horizon 
of  the  distant  hills ;  assuring,  in  its  clear  yet 
receding  light,  the  calm,  unruffled  stillness  of 
the  coming  night,  at  sundown,  the  **  dapple- 
grey  '*  was  at  rest  in  the  snug  quarters  of  the 
bam  at  «•  Eaton's  Tavern,"  Plainfield,  while 
the  athletic  man  and  light-blue-eyed  boy  were 
at  the  clean- spread,  well-provided  tea-table  of 
its  host.  A  stray  tear  dropped  now  and  then, 
as  the  night-shades  reminded  the  one  of  a  mo- 
ther's love  lost,  and  a  reference  to  the  old  "  fam- 
ily clock,"  reminded  the  other  of  a  day's  lost 
time  from  business  haunts  and  habits. 
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Morning  came,  bright  and  cheerful  as  the 
past,  and  breakfast  over,  the  **  dapple-grey  and 
yellow  chaise "  -were  again  at  the  door  for  the 
destination  of  "Black  Hill/'  three  miles  dis- 
tant. Arrived  at  last,  the  «« light- blue  eyes,"  in 
their  anxious  gaze,  find  a  sympathetic  response 
from  the  mild  features,  of  the  benevolent  coun- 
tenance of  the  proprietor  of  the  '*  school  at 
Black  Hill ;  "  dressed  in  the  plain,  simple  garb 
of  the  Quaker  and  Friend,  and  using  the  plain 
language  peculiar  to  that  sect*  The  anxious 
gaze  and  thought  passed  away ;  and  the  bundles 
from  the  chaise- box  and  bottom  are  deposited  in 
the  «*  northwest  room."  A  hurried  good-bye 
and  a  father's  farewell,  leaves  the  stranger  boy 
with  strangers  in  a  strange  place.  His  Jirtt  in- 
struction is,  to  call  him  of  pleasant  memory  and 
mild  features,  ••  Father  G— ,"  and  the  wife 
and  mother,  of  tender  recollections,  **  Mother 

G ."    The  other  scholars  are  in  school,  and 

led  by  the  hand  of  Father  G- ,  the  stranger 

scholar  is  shown  the  school-room.  At  the  long, 
high  desk,  facing  the  school,  *«  Master  Benja- 
min," of  gentle  mien  and  tone,  sits  at  the  outer 
end ;  and  on  his  left,  **  Mary,"  the  sister,  and 
efficient  assistant,  of  gentler  voice  and  sex,  gives 
the  stranger  boy  assurance  of  her  well-remem- 
bered kind,  gentle,  loving  ways.  The  dinner- 
bell  sounds  the  termination  of  the  morning's  task, 
but  pleasant  memories  and  anxious  thought  keep 
the  stranger  boy  aloof  and  alone,  where  no 
sound  of  knives  and  forks  attest  the  health  and 
appetite  of  the  older  scholars.  A  long,  dreary 
afternoon  brings  around  the  hour  for  supper. 
In  obedience  to  summons,  the  stranger  boy  takes 
his  allotted  seat  midway  of  the  long  table,  and 
receives  his  second  lesson.  Nature  pleads  for 
food,  and  although  daintily  and  awkwardly  the 
response  is  made,  one  cup  of  tea  is  drank !  an- 
other is  brought  and  drank  !  A  third  I  and  a 
fourth  !  But  when  the  fifth  comes,  the  light- 
blue  eyes  send  out  a  flood  of  tears  (and  tea  }) 
and  the  bursting  heart  out-breaks,  and  the  stran- 
ger pleads  for  mercy,  **  I  can'i  drink  any  more !  " 
««  Well,  E-^,  if  thee  will  put  thy  spoon  in  thy 
cup  when  thee  has  done,  thee  need  not  drink 
more  than  thee  wants  ;  but  when  thy  spoon  in 
in  thy  saucer,  it  is  understood  as  thy  requiring 
more."  Do  you  suppose  that  second  lesson  was 
ever  forgotten  I 

•<  The  day  has  passed  and  gone."  •«  Night's 
sable  mantle  "  overspreads  nature's  beauty,  and 
the  **light-blue  eyes"  droop  heavily,  but  not  with 
sighed-for  rest.  Sadly  they  follow  with  heavy 
heart  the  other  boys,  as  books  and  slates  are  put 


away,  and,  with  faltering  step,  the  stranger  boy 
«*  closes  up  the  rear."  In  the  long,  undivided 
garret,  ranged  on  each  side  in  rows,  are  four- 
teen double  beds.  North  of  the  garret  is  a 
small  room  where  **  Master  Benjamin,"  the 
faithful  custodian,  slept ;  no,  laid  !  The  new 
scholar  was  assigned  to  one-half  of  the  bed  in 
the  **  northwest  corner."  A  single  chair  for  his 
clothes,  no  carpet  for  his  feet !  no  mother's  hand 
to  tuck  him  up  !  no  mother's  kisa  to  lull  him  to 
sleep  !  no  mother's  voice  of  <*  good  night "  and 
prayer  for  God's  care !  But  a  series  of  sup- 
pressed jokes  and  jeers,  of  good-humored  story 
or  ill-natured  reproof,  (just  as  any  other  twenty 
or  thirty  homeless  boys  would  act  and  talk  tken, 
not  now.)  These  strange  scenes  and  sounds 
brought  no  relief  to  the  weary  light-blue  eyes ! 
But  sobbing  and  sighing,  breathing  in  silent 
whispers,  ''mother,  mother;"  hoping  for,  but 
conscious  that  mother  could  not  come,  to  soothe 
with  gentlest  love  of  word  and  look  the  quiver- 
ing lip  and  swelling  heart,  the  little  stranger  boy 
sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 

Morning  came,  and  with  its  earliest  rays,  the 
fiimple  toilet  of  the  school  was  over,  and  the 

earlier  task  begun.     •«  Well,  E ,  how  did 

thee  rest  ? "  was  Father  G 's  inquiry.    •«  I 

couldn't  sleep  any  I"  "Why,  was  thee  not 
well  ? "  ««  Yes,  sir,  but  mother  is  sick."  "How 
does  thee  know  ? "  •'  Because  I  have  no  let- 
ter, and  I  know  she  would  write  me."  <•  9ut  it 
is  not  time,  thy  father  left  thee  yesterday  ! " 

At  night,  after  supper,  down  beside  the  **  or- 
chard wall,"  a  group  of  boys  might  be  seen ; 
in  the  centre  of  which,  with  clenched  fists  and 
ugly  bearing,  stands  the  ••  bully  "  of  the  school. 
A  little  distance  off,  with  shrinking  manner  and 
anxious  mien,  stands  the  stranger  boy,  with  a 
chip  of  wood  upon  his  left  shoulder.  He  is 
told  that  if  the  •«  bully"  •«  knocks  the  chip  off 
his  shoulder,  he  must  fight ! "  •<  I  do  not  want 
to,  I  do  not  know  how,  I  never  did  fight."  But 
the  chip  is  knocked  off,  a  dastardly  blow  is 
struck,  and  the  **  bully  "  of  the  school  remains 
the  "bully"  still! 

Rye- biscuits,  rye-dough-nuts,  rye-bread,  rjre- 
coffee  (and  wry  faces  !)  kept  the  boys  in  health- 
ful condition.  School  every  morning  except 
««fifth  days,"  and  every  afternoon  except  ''fifth" 
and  * 'seventh  days."  Heading,  writing,  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  and  all  the 
branches  of  an  English  education  were  most  suc- 
cessfully taught.  The  school  was  in  excellent 
discipline,  and  the  improvement  of  the  scholars 
was  decided  and  as  progressive  as  at  any  well- 
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arranged*  weU-taaght  inatitution.  The  goTem- 
ment  was  parentaL  And  memory  has  a  pleasant 
retrospect  of  the  »«  school  at  Black  Hill." 

Thirty-nine  years  hare  passed,  and  again  the 
light-blue  eyes  are  at  <«  Black  Hill."  The  dark 
brown  locks  are  changed !  The  **  dapple-grey  " 
has  long  since  died,  but  his  color  is  associated 
with  the  marks  of  Time  upon  those  dark  brown 
looks  1  and  the  brightness  of  the  **  light-blue 
eyes  "  is  changed  for  the  anxious  looks  the  dose 
contact  of  life's  story  and  its  cares  produce. 
Two  ether  boys  are  there,  of  eleven  and  thirteen 
years,  upon  each  arm  of  the  stranger  scholar  of 
182-.  Permission  is  giren  by  the  owner  to  go 
where  they  please.  '*  There  is  the  north  win- 
dow where  the  blue-eyed  boy  was  hung ! " 
Tes,  hung  !  Tou  see,  D-^-'-,  the  youngest  of 
Father  G— ^-'a  fair  girls,  was  his  particular  fa- 
Torite ;  perhaps  the  sympathies  of  the  same  age 
and  disposition  may  account  for  it ;  but  so  it 
was,  and  of  all  the  boys  she  liked  him  the  best, 
and  of  all  the  girls  he  liked  her.  It  was  fifth 
day  aitetnoon.  The  school  and  all  had,  as  usual, 
attended  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  the  boys 
were  gone  down  the  lane  to  the  •*  lower  bam," 
as  their  customary  privilege  of  the  afternoon  al- 
lowed.   A  nice  fresh  lot  of  «*  rye- dough-nuts  " 

had  been  made,  and  D agreed  to  put  the 

tin  pan  in  which  they  were  in  the  closet  under 
the  stairSf  in  the  north  room,  upon  the  first  floor. 
Waiting  until  the  coast  was  clear,  the  family 
and  their  friends  from  meeting  in  the  southwest 
room,  the  boys  all  gone,  the  boy  took  a  short 
piece  of  board,  and  placing  it  against  the  house, 
raised  the  window  and  clambered  to  where  the 

dough- nuts  were,  as  placed  by  D .    Every 

pocket  he  stuffed  more  than  fuU.  Inside  of  his 
jacket  and  cap,  and  every  crack  and  tear  could 
show  a  dough-nut  stowed  away.  He  clamber- 
ed back  over  the  window-sill,  and,  sliding  down 
outside,  the  board  slipped  away !  the  window 
fell  upon  his  neck,  and  he  was  hung !  Yes, 
hung !  Fast  choking,  and  becoming  bewilder- 
ed, he  screamed  as  best  he  could,  and  kicked 

most  lustily  against  the  house.     Father  G , 

Mother    G ,    Master    Beigamin,  Freelove, 

Fhebe,  Mary,  Anne,  and  all  the  rest  beside, 

with  friends  from  meeting  and  hone$t  D , 

came  rushing  in,  horror-stricken  and  terrified 
at  the  unearthly  strife  and  sounds !  Quickly 
comprehending    his  critical  situation,    Father 

G raised  the  window,  gently  let  him  down, 

and  simply  remarking,  •*  Why,  £ ,  thee  is 

very  fond  of  dough-nuts,"  left  him  to  his  own 
thoughts  and  reflections,  while  the  dough -nuts 


lay  scattered  around,  reminding  him  that  there 
was  no  mistake  about  his  being  caught  stealing 
dough- nuts !  **  Stolen  fruit  (they  say)  is  the 
sweetest !  "  Wonder  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  fruit  and  dough-nuts!  There,  too, 
was  the  closet  window,  through  the  slats  of 
which  James  used  to  trade  <«pie8"  with  the 
boys  for  marbles  and  tops  from  home  !  There 
was  the  old  wood-pile's  relics,  on  a  block  of 
which  T.  J.  A.,  of  No.  —  South  Water  street, 

in  P ,  cut  off  the  old  black  cat's  head  to 

cure  her  of  stealing  milk  !  But  the  old  *'  wash- 
house  "  was  gone  !  There  the  boys  were  fumi- 
gated after  they  rubbed  poison  beiween  the  fin- 
gers, raising  little  water  blisters,  making  good 

Father  G (who  was  a  regular  M.  D.)  and 

honest  Master  Benjamin  think  they  had  an  in- 
fectious disorder  where  the  greatest  relief  waa 
In  tcratcMfiffl  "  Why  poison  themselves^" 
**  Because,  after  the  fumigation,  they  were  eom- 
peUed  to  stay  out  of  school  two  or  three  days !  ** 

There  is  the  garden  wall ;  upon  the  cap-stones 
you  see  the  initials  of  many  a  boy's  hard  work. 
Here  is  the  oatside  **  south  door"  and  stairs, 
through  and  up  which  the  boys  entered  and  left 
the  *•  school-room."  There  was  room  enough 
in  the  girls'  passage  way  for  all  the  scholars, 
(there  were  no  crinolines  and  skins  of  inde- 
scribable dimensions  then !)  but  the  dear  crea- 
tures were  considered  very  dangerous !  and 
every  possible  avenue  for  a  stray  thought,  word 
or  act,  to  or  from  them,  was  most  scrupulously 
guarded.  (But  did  •*  Master  Benjamin  "  ever 
have  a  thought  of  there  being  sly  notes  to  the 
forbidden  ones,  when  the  boys  stood  up  to  re«« 
cite  with  their  hands  behind  them !)  There  was 
the  «<  orchard  wall,"  behind  which  «*  ghosts" 
were  made  of  a  dark  night,  by  putting  the  boys' 
shirts  outside  of  their  clothes,  and  then  creeping 
along  stealthily  to  where  a  prearranged  group  of 
smaller  boys  were  listening  to  a  «*  ghost-story." 
There  stood  a  large  square  hair  trunk,  into  which, 
once  a  month,  was  deposited  the  nice  short  wheat 
biscuit  **  mother  sent,"  and,  while  they  lasted, 
added  much  to  the  <*light-blue-eyed  boy's"  pop- 
ularity and  favors.  That  was  the  girls' -room 
door.  (It  was  supposed  to  open ,  but  never  seen 
so !)  This  is  the  back  and  garret  stairs.  Here 
was  **  Master  Bei^amin's  "  room,  where  he  attud 
nights.  There  stood  the  bed  in  which  the  scho- 
lar of  imperfect  sight  and  simple  mind,  slept, 
(when  the  boys  would  let  him !)  One  night, 
poor  B ,  when  all  was  still  as  midnight  dark- 
ness, sprang  up  in  bed,  and  with  piteous  cries 
and  beseeching,  **  oh  dear,  don't !    don't !  oh 
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dear ! "  broke  the  silence,  and  erery  other  boy 
found  himself  half  upright  in  bed|  pulling  open 
his  eyes,  at  the  unusual  request.  <*  Master 
Benjamin,"  not  dressed  as  he  usually  was  for 
*•  school  or  meeting,"  groped  his  way,  in  dark- 
ness and  doubt,  to  where  poor  B-^* —  was  suf- 
fering. "  What  is  the  matter  with  thee,  B—  ? " 
•»  Oh  dear  I  don't,  don't,  oh  dear !  "  The  trou- 
ble was  sotne-thinff  (for  no  boy  oyer  would  ac- 
knowledge the  deed)  had  tied  a  string  around 
poor  B^— »*s  toe,  and  under  the  beds,  and  round 
the  posts  had  led  it,  so  that  while  one  end  was  on 
the  poor  lame  toe,  the  other  end  could  be  pulled, 
then  cut  off,  and  never  traced.  That  old  outside 
door  latch,  was  where  the  boy  of  whom  we  speak 
out  his  lip  one  dark  night  when  running  against 
it  to  bring  out  a  **  ghost  "-arranged  group.  The 
big  square  chimney  in  the  garret  had  every  boy's 
autograph  on  it  then.  Since,  it  has  been  white- 
washed ;  and  the  names  upon  it  are  those  of 
fetrangers,  not  the  old  scholars  I  am  thinking  of! 
That  first  house  upon  the  left  "  up  north,"  was 
Asa  Bacon's ;  and  that  is  the  lane  down  which 
the  boys  used  to  steal  away  to  **  Canterbury 
Green,"  as  often  as  twenty-five  cents,  for  two 
pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  from  *<  Coit's  store,' 
could  be  raised,  and  the  evening  was  not  too 
dark  or  stormy. 

Asa  Bacon  had  an  old  white  cow.  One  dark 
night,  some  of  the  boys  started  on  a  **  raisin< 
gathering."  Creeping  out  of  the  yard,  up  the 
road,  down  the  lane,  a  tremendous  ghost  came 
out  of  the  ground  and  moved  strangely  about. 
The  boys  ran,  over  the  walls,  against  the  trees, 
on  the  rocks,  and  breathless,  clothes  torn,  and 
bruised  noses,  they  told  a  marvellous  tale,  not 
only  to  their  mates,  but  to  Father  G-" — ;  the 
one,  however,  differing  quite  from  the  other. 
But  the  ghost  ?  It  was  the  old  white  cow,  that 
was  quietly  laying  down,  and  when  the  boys 
ran  against  her  as  quietly  got  up  and  tried  to 
dodge  them,  as,  in  their  fright,  they  ran  around 
her! 

Down  the  hill  is  the  old  red  bridge  across  the 
«  Quinebaug,"  over  which  the  ffood  boys,  that 
never  stole  away,  were  allowed  to  go  Saturday 
afternoon  to  the  <*  Green"  for  raisins.  There 
was  ••  Chauncey  Bacon's  Tavern,"  where  many 
a  ninepenny  bowl  of  *<  milk  punch "  has  been 
drank,  instead  of  the  **  raisins,"  from  **  Coit's 
store,"  bought.  Just  below  the  bridge  is  where 
the  natural  aquarium  of  the  **  Quinebaug ' 
was  supplied,  every  summer  "  Saturday  after< 
noon,"  with  a  score  or  more  of  white  bipeds, 
not  amphibious,  whose  gambols  and  sports  were 


watched  by  the  careful  eye  of  «  Master  Benja- 
min." The  next  house  was  Isaac  Knight's,  and 
just  beyond  is  the  *'  old  meeting  house,"  to  and 
from  which,  every  first  and  fifth  day  mornings^ 
the  scholars  used  to  march  by  two's,  the  boys 
first,  and  then,  at  proper  distance,  the  girls. 
The  north  door  was  for  the  men,  the  south  for 
the  women.  A  plain  board  partition  separated 
the  bodiee  of  the  males  aad  iemales.  Their  heads 
were  just  above  it.    The  upper  seat  was  for  th« 

speakers,"  male  and  female  t  the  lower  ones 
for  those  who  would  be  **  speakers  "  by-and-by. 
The  plain  plank  seats,  with  a  rail  back,  were  for 
the  people,  girls  and  boys.  The  «  speakers" 
seldom  spoke,  but  looked  calm  and  devotional, 
or  else  at  the  boys  on  their  side.    The  female 

speakers'*  looked  at  the  girls  on  the  other 
side.  The  scholars  looked  at  them  1  when  they 
didn't  get  asleep  and  fall  off  or  through  the  aeat 
backwards  1  How  hard  the  seats  were  I  The 
soft  side  of  thote  eecUe  must  have  been  under- 
neath !  How  long  it  was  before  the  «*  minis- 
ters "  would  shake  hands  !  Why  didn't  the 
men  shake  hands  with  the  women  too,  and  let 
the  boys  shake  hands  with  the  girls,  as  they 
wanted  to  !  And  then  **the  business  meetings^" 
when  the  top  partition  boards  were  let  dowB» 
completely  separating  the  males  and  females. 
How  perfectly  secure  they  were !  Quaker  wivea* 
of  course,  wotdd  never  tell  their  husbands  of 
what  was  said  and  done  t)mr  side  of  the  boacdi. 
Did  you  ever  think  how  far  removed  from  ex- 
posure those  <*  broad  brims"  kept  the  weaiexa 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  «  straight  bonnets  '* 
from  stolen  glances  !  How  soft  the  language* 
how  plain  and  unostentatious  the  manners ! 
How  quiet  the  demeanor  1  How  calm  the  Uvea 
and  unruffled  the  passions  of  these  most  worthy 
Friends.  There  is  a  fascination  as  well  as  a  per- 
sonality in  the  « thee  and  thou  "  from  the  saft 
speech,  mild  eye  and  pleasant  tone  of  the  Qua- 
keress !  and  much  that  soothes  the  angry  mood 
and  mien  in  the  **  thee  and  thou  "  of  a  Friend  ! 

Next  comer  north  was  the  *^  district  school- 
house."  John  Monroe  lived  next,  on  the  "  east 
road,"  Murray  Johnson  and  John  Bennett  next, 
on  the  **  north  road."  Just  past  the  comer  of 
the  ♦«  west  road  "  WiUiam  Kinney  lived.  Three 
miles  farther  west  was  Caleb  Cook's.  And  when 
his  daughter  «« Deborah"  married  B^bert  Ste- 
vens, the  boys  had  a  holiday;  the  girls,  from  eym- 
pathy,  went  to  the  wedding  in  the  meeting  house. 
Lott  Morgan  lived  next  south  to  Father  G — *8, 
in  the  corner  of  the  Canterbury  road.  In  the 
swamp,  *•  down  the  lane,"  was  a  **  beaver  dam." 
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And  in  >*  Sugar  Brook,*'  and  in  the  long  grass, 
after  freshets,  the  boys  used  to  catch  "alewives. 
You  could  trace  them  by  the  motion  through 
the  grass.  The  **  suckers '^  were  always  caught 
in  the  «  Quinebaug/'  In  the  middle  of  the 
swamp  «  ridgeway  **  of  hard,  high  land  stood. 
That  white  spire  in  the  distance,  over  the  swamp, 
is  •<  Sterling  Meeting  House,"  on  top  of  •*  Ster- 
ling Hill,"  so  long  and  steep.  Returning  to 
school  from  yacation,  the  *<  dapple  grey,"  after 
pulling,  puffing  and  panting  with  the  yellow 
.chaise  up  the  hill,  received  a  sharp  cut  of  the 
whip  across  his  broad,  round  hips,  with  the  or- 
deri  to  *<  get  out  of  the  way,  and  let  the  chaise 
go  down ! "  The  hill  and  town  southeast  is 
Flainfield,  of  Eaton  Tayem  memory.  <•  Shep- 
herd Hill  is  way  north."  «  Tatnic  Hill  is  over 
there,  northwest."  ••There,  boys,  that  down 
there  is  Canterbury  Green  and  meeting  house." 

What  a  place  ••  Black  Hill "  was  for «« thunder 
storms."  It  used  to  seem  as  if  all  the  lightning 
in  the  world  had  to  come  in  the  only  window 
at  the  south  end  of  <•  the  garret,"  and  when  the 
clap  came  !  The  heads  of  all  the  beds  were  un- 
der the  pitch  of  the  roof,  so  close  you  could 
feel  the  plastering  with  your  hands.  No  won- 
der the  boys'  heads  were  aU  covered  under  the 
bed  clothes.  That  was  the  time  to  feel  home- 
sick, and  to  let  «  Master  Benjamin  "  sleep  ! 

But  school  don't  keep  now  !  There  was  the 
light*blue-eyed  boy's  desk,  in  that  comer.  And 
if  it  was  ••  whittled  "  and  fWl  of  •«  ily-tiap 
holes "  and  twine  knots,  chestnuts  and  apples, 
shagbarks  and  short  biscuit,  top  cords  and  mar- 
bles, it  was  just  the  same  as  all  the  other  boys' 

desks  that  could  get  them.    No  I  Father  G 

is  dead  !  and  so  is  Mother  O !    Phebe  died, 

then  FreeloTe,  and  "  Master  Benjamin  !  "  Jo- 
seph H.  Scott,  Elisha  H.,  Edward  W.  and 
Anne  Cooke,  and  Mary,  and  Dorcas  Brown, 
and  James,  are  living  still.  There  were  Thomas 
and  Sarah  also,  but  they  died  earlier  than  the 
rest.  These  seven  are  all  "  sleeping  that  last 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking  !  "  The  tears  of 
grateful  memory  f^om  kindred  and  scholars  can 
freely  fall  over  their  quiet  graves  and  never  fall 
amiss  or  undeserved.  Their  lives  were  kind  and 
gentle,  and  "  all  their  paths  were  peace  !  "  Like 
the  tranquil  surface  of  a  summer's  sea*  the  trea- 
sures of  its  unfathomed  depths  cause  no  com- 
motion in  its  quiet  waters.  So,  in  the  calmness 
of  their  well-spent  lives  the  strength  of  charac- 
ter, expansiveness  of  benevolence,  and  the  ge- 
nial influences  of  an  upright  life  make  the  green 
mounds  over  their  peaceful  slumbers  consecrated 
spots  of  hallowed  memories. 


There  is  only  one  door  of  the  ••  old  meeting 
house  "  that  opens  now  !  And  that  is  for  Nancy 
Monroe,  when  she  goes,  all-alone,  to  "  first  and 
fifth  day  meetings."  Sometimes,  she  does  as 
we  would  do,  when  ••  the  dear  memories  of  the 
past"  come  lushing  over  us,  and  the  heartbeats 
strangely  and  wildly,  as  the  emotions  of  well- 
remembered  love  and  affection  send  its  warm 
blood  through  the  veins,  as  if  in  search  of  those 
we  long  for  but  do  not  see !  calmed  and  sooth- 
ed again  to  rest,  only  as  we  take  some  paper, 
book  or  flower  that  has  had  the  impress  of  the 
hand  we  have  held  and  loved !  and  moistened 
with  tears  for  absent  joys,  we  press  them  to  our 
lips ;  replacing  them  gently  back  again  in  the 
recesses  made  sacred  by  their  keeping !  So  does 
Nancy  Monroe  sometimes  take  a  little  girl  *<  to 
meeting  "  with  her,  to  recall  her  back  to  the  liv- 
ing, when  the  strong  currents  of  the  past  would, 
in  their  impetuous  flow,  under-mine  the  soul's 
connection  with  time,  reminding  her  that  God*s 
appointed  hour  is  not  yet,  and  whose  childish 
restlessness  tells  her  that  it  is  time  to  leave  <•  the 
meeting ! "  The  grasp  of  whose  little  hands 
satisfy,  as  far  as  they  can,  her  reaching  forth  in 
memory  for  those  of  others  with  whom  she  once 
••  sat  in  meeting ; "  whose  tender  weakness  in 
that  grasp  assures  her  of  the  feeblpness  of  earth's 
joys  when  compared  with  those  of  Heaven! 

Yes,  school  is  done  I  and  *•  meeting  "  is  al- 
mo9i  done!  The  bright  rays  of  spring-light 
and  beauty  may  fall  upon  "the  old  meeting 
house;"  the  birds,  with  sweetest  carol,  may 
warble  in  nature's  melody  around  it ;  summer's 
fruits  and  flowers  may  bud  and  ripen  beside  it ; 
autumn's  gorgeous  beauty  in  falling  leaf,  with 
meditative  power  of  thought  and  memory — these 
all  will  come  and  go  as  long  as  God  wills  !  But 
the  chimney  swallow,  ere  long,  will  hatch  her 
brood,  with  no  smoke  or  warmth  from  the  cold 
stone  hearth  below,  to  drive  away  her  nestlings ; 
the  bricks  from  the  chimney-top  will  soon  fall 
down,  and  the  rain,  as  tears  from  nature's  sor- 
row, come  through  the  roof!  the  doors  will 
drag  heavily  upon  the  uneven  floor,  guarded 
by  the  spider's  web  to  keep  back  the  feet  of 
the  strange  and  careless!  winter's  cold  blasts 
and  storms  will  make  wild  melody  through  the 
loose  windows  of  broken  glass,  sighing  out,  in 
strange  contrast,  the  requienvof  the  past,  with 
the  calm,  peaceful,  spiritual  devotion  of  the  ear- 
nest. Christian  people  of  the  ••light-blue-eyed 
boy's  "  earlier  school  days'  memory  !  •*  School 
don't  keep  now ! "  and  ••  meeting  is  almott 
done ! "  d. 

Pbovidbkcs»  October  10th,  1861. 
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1819. 

Caleb  F.  Rea, 

Cranston, 

R-L 

OP  THB  8CH0LAB8  OP  THE  "  BLACK  HILL 

BOARD- 

ft 

Samuel  Clark, 

INO  SCHOOL,"  FLAINFIBLD,  CONN.»  BBNJAMIN 

1820. 

Susan  Jackson, 

Providence, 

*f 

ORBBNB,  PBINCIPAL. 

If 

Mary  B.  Jackson, 

tt 

M 

Students'  names  arranged,  Tery  nearly, 

inthe 

If 

(D.)  John  Fred.  Clark. 

It 

•« 

©••der  in  which  they  entered  school. 

tl 

Edward  Clark, 

•t 

•  t 

Those  marked  thus  (D.)  are  known  to  be  deceas- 

tl 

Joseph  Sweet. 

ft 

•• 

ed. 

It 

Samuel  Wetmore, 

It 

•  • 

1817. 

Elvira  Kelly,             Mendon« 

Mass. 

tf 

(D.)  Phebe  Harris, 

Cranston, 

R.I. 

4< 

Maria  Kelly. 

Atmore  Robinson,     8.  Kingstow 

•< 

ft 

Albert  W.  Field, 

Salina, 

N.Y. 

tt 

n,  R.  L 

ft 

Susan  Anthony, 

Portamouth, 

R.I. 

«l 

(D.)  Rowland  Robinson,          •* 

it 

It 

P.  Randolph  Gay, 

Dedham, 

Maa». 

tl 

(D.)  Sarah  Aldrich,           Mendon, 

Mass. 

tl 

G.  Washington  Gay 

ft 

•1 

«t 

Oliver  Kelly.                     " 

tt 

tl 

John  B.  Ncwhall, 

Lynn, 

■1 

«t 

Caroline  Bartlett,      Sraithfield, 

R.I. 

It 

Charles  Hillman, 

Nantucket, 

t« 

tl 

Lewis  Wharton.         Newport, 

t. 

If 

Elizabeth  Gibbs. 

Pawtucket, 

•  1 

Nathaniel  Wharton,         " 

tt 

1* 

Bethia  D.  Clark, 

Plainfield, 

Conn. 

•  t 

Lydia  Almy,                      " 
Lydia  Rathbone,        Smithfield, 

it 

tt 

Hannah  Love, 

Foster, 

R.L 

«4 

tt 

•f 

Hammond  Temple, 

Providence, 

" 

«« 

Amy  Ann  Brown,      N.Kingstown.  " 

ft 

William  Nichols, 

Salem, 

Mass. 

»» 

Samuel  C.  Johnson,  Lynn. 

Mass. 

It 

GUbert  Chase, 

Newport, 

R.L 

it 

Nathan  Aldrich,        Mendon, 

tt 

tl 

Samuel  Chase, 

tf 

f. 

tt 
t» 

Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  Bristol. 
Ruth  Farnum,           Smithfleld, 

Me. 

K.L 

182L 
If 

Samuel  B.  Wheaton 
John  E.  Brown. 

Providence, 
<• 

tt 

*t 

Emor  Sayles,              Franklin, 

Mass. 

tt 

(D.)  Edward  W.Jackson 

1 

ft 

tt 

Fenton  WaUon,        Danvers, 

tt 

1* 

Emily  Waterman, 

It 

tt 

t( 

Philip  8.  Southwick,  Salem, 

It 

■• 

Benjamin  Grinnell, 

tf 

«t 

t( 

Joseph  Barker. 

«f 

Timothy  H.  Temple 

»• 

tt 

(1 

Edward  E.  Manton,  Johnston, 

R.L 

tt 

Henry  Fish, 

•t 

t« 

if 

William  Almy,          Portsmouth 

tl 

If 

David  Fish, 

«t 

t« 

t( 

Fenner  Fisk,              Scituate, 

t. 

•t 

(D.)  C.  B.  R.  Chappotin, 

tf 

•f 

t( 

Edward  W.  Greene,  Flainfield, 

Conn. 

It 

Daniel  Paine, 

<• 

tt 

•  t 

Anne  C.  Greene,               " 

it 

If 

OUsRich, 

Lynn, 

Mass. 

t« 

Mary  Greene,                    •* 

u 

It 

Isaiah  Hacker, 

ft 

•* 

tt 

Dorcas  B.  Greene,            " 

tt 

If 

Lydia  Collins, 

Foster, 

U.L 

t( 

James  Greene.                   *' 

tt 

It 

Lucy  Burlingame, 

Cranston, 

•* 

1818. 

George  Chase.           Salem. 

Mass. 

It 

Mary  Waterman, 

Providence, 

tt 

t( 

Wm.  Henry  Chase,          " 

•t 

tl 

James  A.  Martin, 

•< 

«• 

tt 

Isaac  H.  Chase,                •« 

'  It 

tt 

Joseph  S.  Martin, 

•« 

tf 

«i 

Samuel  Wharton,      Newport, 

R.L 

tt 

Stephen  Collins. 

Lynn, 

Mass. 

•< 

Caleb  B.  Alley,          Lynn. 

Mase. 

It 

John  A.  Haxsard, 

Newport, 

ILL 

tt 

OUva  FuUer. 

t. 

ft 

Elisa  Fish, 

Foster, 

«« 

t( 

Joseph  M.  Fuller,            « 
Thomas  P.  Rich,              •* 

tt 

If 

Francis  Blake, 

Providence, 

R.I. 

tt 

fi 

tf 

John  R.  Arnold, 

E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

t( 

(D.)  John  Winslow,          Portland, 

Me. 

tf 

Mary  Spencer. 

« 

Olive  Cobb.                        •• 

It 

ft 

William  Bradley, 

tt 

Hannah  Brown,         8.  Kingstown,  R.  I. 

1822. 

Elisha  Dyer,  Jr., 

Providence, 

R.L 

•< 

(D.)  Ann  W.  Greene,        Pawtucket. 

tl 

ff 

Checkley  Ames. 

<• 

t< 

<« 

Joseph  G.  Harris.      Cranston, 

•1 

<t 

Phebe  Jackson. 

•• 

tt 

« 

William  N.  Day,        N.Kingstown,  " 

M 

Charles  Harris, 

•• 

t« 

1819. 

(D.)  James  J-.ckson,         Providence, 

It 

tl 

Edwin  Brown. 

•< 

•« 

tt 

George  Karris,                 •• 

tt 

ff 

Henry  Rivers. 

•t 

I* 

II 

Francis  L.  Wheaton,        *  * 

tt 

tl 

Nathaniel  Sweet, 

•f 

*t 

tl 

William  Perry,          S.Kingstown,   •♦ 

If 

Jacob  Dunnell, 

•t 

tt 

It 

Daniel  11.  Whitman,  Coventry, 

«f 

tl 

Charles  Snow. 

ft 

tt 

t< 

(D.)  James  G.  Anthony,          " 

tt 

II 

Edward  Thurber, 

tl 

II 

CI 

EdwM  W.  Starbuck,  Nantucket, 

Mass. 

If 

William  £.  Magee, 

tt 

If 

t< 

Thomas  J.  Abbott,    Cranston. 

R.  L 

II 

William  Waterman 

» 

If 

t« 

Alice  Sisson.              Plain  field. 

Conn. 

<4 

Carrington  Hoppin, 

tf 

It 

II 

John  Hodgdon, 

N.  H. 

ft 

Daniel  Dexter, 

t< 

tt 

It 

Thomas  Bunker,       Nantucket, 

Mass. 

II 

Samuel  Cartee, 

If 

*♦ 
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1822. 


1823. 


1824. 


James  W.  Cook, 
Thomas  Holden, 
Sarah  E.  Smith, 
William  B.  Searlc, 
(D.)  John  Wing, 
Henry  Pearson, 
Lemuel  Lippitt, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Edward  Brown , 
Charles  Keene, 
Albert  D.  Greene, 
Lyman  Low, 
John  B.  Toung, 
Henry  Hill, 
Lemuel  Carpenter, 
Harris  Foster, 
John  P.  Eaton, 
Jeremiah  B.  Allen, 
Freelove  Harris, 
Thomas  Snow, 
Charles  Hicks, 


Providence,  R.  I 

*«  <« 

Smithfield,  " 

Cranston,  " 

N.  Bedford,  Mass. 

Providence.  R.  1, 


Providence,     R.  I, 
Warwick,  •♦ 


Providence,     R.  I. 
Cranston,  * 


From  the  Boston  Liberator. 
Oommenoement  SxeroiBes  at  the  Normal  In- 
I  stitate  for  Physical  Eduoation. 

The  first  commencement  exercises  of  Dr. 
Lewis'ii  Normal  Institute  for  Physical  Educa- 
tion, which  was  incorporated  last  Spring,  took 
place  at  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  20  Essex 
street,  Boston,  on  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  6th. 
The  exercises  were  novel,  and  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. The  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
comprising  eight  ladies  and  five  gentlemen,  pre< 
sented  the  most  gratifying  evidence  ('f  the  fideli- 
ty and  thoroughness  with  which  they  had  been 
trained,  and  of  unremitting  attention,  on  their 
part,  to  the  arduous  duties  which  such  a  course 
of  instruction  involves. 

The  Institute  Hall  is  one  admirably  adapted 
to  its  uses;  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
sufficiently  spacious,  if  not  to  accommodate  all 
those  who  would  desire  to  witness  such  an  ex- 
hibition as  that  of  which  we  write,  at  least,  for 
all  tl»e  ordinary  purposes  for  which  it  is  design- 
ed. On  the  present  occasion,  there  were  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  invited  guests  present, 
who  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  seven  o'clock  by  the 
President,  C.  C.  Felton,  LL.  D.,  (President  of 
Harvard  College,)  and  the  exercises  commenced 
with  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
Professor  of  Gymnastics,  then  addressed  the 
assembly  as  follows : 
Mr.   Presideni,  —  Menibert  of  the    Graduating 

Clati,  —  LadUs  and  Gentlemen  :' 

The  circumstances  call  for  a  brief  statement 
of  the  history  and  aims  of  this  Institution. 


Educated  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
mingling  for  many  years  principally  with  those 
classes  who  suffer  most  from  non-observance  of 
the  laws  of  health,  I  came,  many  years  ago,  to 
think  somewhat  seriously  of  that  ounce  of  pre- 
vention which  is  worth  tons  of  cure.  Want  of 
muscular  exercise  was  one  of  the  most  obvious 
defects  in  our  physical  life.  It  was  not  less  ob- 
vious that  the  very  structure  of  town  and  ci*y 
society  rendered  the  correction  of  the  evil  im- 
practicable, except  in  the  Gymnasium. 

I  examined  the  German  Gymnasium,  the  one 
so  much  in  vogue  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  great  care.  Entering  one  of  these  institu- 
tions, as  a  pupil,  I  studied  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  bearings  of  its  many  exercises.  I 
found  that  they  were  not  well  adapted  to  child- 
ren, women,  fat  men,  or  old  men,  and  about 
eight  years  ago  I  began  the  attempt  to  devise 
something  better.  During  this  time  I  have  in- 
vented more  than  five  hundred  different  exer- 
cises, of  which  a  large  experience  has  fully  en- 
dorsed nearly  three  hundred.  Some  of  these, 
of  the  more  simple  kinds,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  to  show  you  to-night. 

A  word  of  our  purposes  :  In  this  hall  and 
in  the  story  below,  we  have  a  gymnasium  for 
children,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  addition, 
the  Institution  has  been  incorporated  as  a  Nor- 
mal Institute  for  Physical  Education.  Twice 
each  year,  a  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  will 
gather  here,  as  this  class  has  done,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  prepare  themselves  as 
guides  in  Physical  Culture.  In  carrying  for- 
ward this  important  work,  I  have  asked  the  aid 
of  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  residing 
in  this  city.  Dr.  Thomas  II.  Hoskins  has  deli- 
vered a  most  instructive  courbe  of  lectures  upon 
Anatomy.  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Physiology  by  the  Trustees  of  the  In- 
stitute, but  being  called  to  Washington,  Dr. 
Hoskins  delivered,  most  acceptably  to  the  cla»», 
the  lectures  belonging  to  this  department.  Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  known  to  all  the  world,  has 
given  us  a  series  of  conversational  lectures  up- 
on Hygeine,  which  we  esteem  as  invaluable. 
He  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  long  and  va- 
ried experience. 

The  class  now  about  to  graduate,  composed  of 
eight  ladies  and  five  gentlemen,  is  one  of  which 
we  feel  truly  proud.  The  members  of  this 
class  have  been  with  us  during  the  prescribed 
term,  and  such  faithful  pupils  I  never  saw.  Six, 
seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  hours  a  day  they  have 
been  confined  in  this  Institution,  and  with  a  ceal 
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I  never  saw  equalled ;  and  we  who  have  had  to 
with  teaching  them,  think  them  prepared  to 
teach  gymnastics,  and  to  act  as  guides  in  all 
such  matters  as  ventilation,  dietetics,  dress, 
bathing,  etc. 

The  graduating  class  then  went  through  a  se- 
ries of  exercises  with  the  *«  clubs,"  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  degree  of  dexterity,  strength  and 
skill.  Exercises  with  **  wands  "  and  **  dumb- 
bells "  followed,  which  excited  great  interest  in 
thn  audience,  and  were  witnessed  with  much 
satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Scott,  one  of  the  graduating 
class,  then  read  an  essay  "  On  the  Importance 
of  Physiological  Culture  in  a  True  Education," 
treating  the  subject  in  an  able  and  comprehen- 
sive manner,  and  presenting,  in  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct form,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  system  of  physical  culture  taught  in  the  In- 
stitute. 

The  essay  was  followed  by  exercises  with 
«  rings,"  which  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  ease  and  agility  of  motion,  and 
gracefulness  of  posture.  These  exercises  were 
most  admirable  —  the  very  ••  poetry  of  motion." 

The  concluding  exercises,  of  a  physical  char- 
acter, were  some  very  amusing  as  well  as  excit- 
ing feats  with  the  **  bean-bags,"  and  with  clubs 
placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  floor. 

These  exercises  were  agreeably  interspersed 
with  patriotic  songs  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  physical  exercises, 
President  Felton  presented  the  diplomas,  and, 
in  doing  so,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Friends  —  I  have  very  cheerfully  acceded  to 
the  request  of  Dr.  Lewis,  to  act  as  Chairman  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  be  the  organ  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  diplomas  to  which  you  are  en- 
titled on  completing  your  course  in  this  Insti- 
tution. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  on  such  an 
occasion.  But  I  will  remark,  that  for  many 
years  this  subject  of  physical  education  has  oc- 
cupied not  only  my  thoughts,  but  my  practical 
labor,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  see  in  this  assem- 
bly a  respected  friend,  a  classmate  of  mine.  I 
think  he  will  remember  that  we,  early  in  our 
college  life,  were  members  of  the  first  gymnas- 
tic class,  I  think,  that  was  ever  formed  in  this 
country,  —  Dr.  FoUen  being  at  the  head  of  it ; 
a  very  excellent  teacher,  and  a  very  learned 
gentleman,  from  G-ermany.  I  remember,  to  this 
day,  with  pleasure,  and  with  some  degree  of 
amusement,  the  extraordinary  performances  we 
went  through*    I  think  my  pUssmate  Quincy 


rather  beat  me ;  but  about  this  I  haidly  remem- 
ber. The  class  succeeded  so  well,  thac  great 
crowds,  together  with  large  numbers  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  were  accustomed  to  drive  out 
of  Boston,  and  station  themselves  aronud  the 
college  delta,  which  was  covered  with  various 
machines,  —  some  of  them  looking  marreUoualy 
like  the  gallows,  —  with  which  we  performed 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  those  times.  Yon 
will  hardly  believe,  I  suppose,  that  /ever  climb- 
ed the  pole,  ^laughter,)  or  performed  any  of 
those  airy  flights  which  we  were  trained  to  take 
in  those  times,  (laughter,)  and  yet  I  assure  you 
that  both  Mr.  Quincy  and  I  have  done  those 
things;  though  some  of  us  belong  to  those 
classes  of  society  which  Dr.  Lewis  enumerated 
in  speaking  of  other  systems  of  gymnastics  as 
not  being  properly  suited  to  their  present  con- 
dition. (Renewed  merriment.)  And  I  confess 
that  I  should  be  reluctant,  myself,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  to  attempt  some  of  those  exploits,  and 
I  fear  it  would  be  a  spectacle  more  amusing 
than  profitable. 

But,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  gained  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  a  system  of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, carefully  devised  by  scientific  persons 
familiar  with  the  human  frame,  as  medical  men, 
and  as  anatomists.  That  I  consider  quite  ne- 
cessary ;  for  many  exercises,  if  entered  upon 
with  the  zeal  of  youth,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  superior  age  to  direct  them,  are  dan- 
gerous, and  sometimes  even  fatal.  We  have  all 
of  us,  probably,  known  instances  of  the  fatal 
effects  even  of  the  common  exercise  of  the  dumb- 
bells, unless  that  is  practiced  with  great  discre- 
tion. 

This  present  system  of  Dr.  Lewis  has  appear- 
ed to  me  to  avoid  most  of  the  objections  of  some 
other  systems,  inasmuch  as  the  machinery  is 
slight  and  light,  easily  managed,  evidently,  — 1 
think  even  I  could  manage  most  of  it,  —  and 
may  be  continued,  I  should  think,  for  long  pe- 
riods, without  any  danger  to  the  health — and 
great  benefit,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all.  I 
have  not  seen  so  much  of  it  as  some  others ; 
there  are  others  present  who  are  familiar  with 
it  in  all  its  details  ;  yet  I  have  witnessed  the  ef- 
fects of  this  system  in  some  of  the  schools  in 
which  Dr.  Lewis  has  introduced  it,  and  it  seems 
to  me  they  are  all  good,  without  exception. 

**  Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  The 
exhibition  of  this  evening,  I  think,  must  recom- 
mend it  more  than  anything  that  I  can  say ;  bat, 
as  the  time  allotted  to  the  exercises  of  the  eve- 
ning has  now  nearly  expired,  I  will  not  add 
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anything  further,  but  simply  hand  the  diplo- 
mas, —  expressing  the  gratification  I  feel  in  see- 
ing this  system  Introduced  into  our  schools. 

I  am  well  assured,  teachers,  that  you  will 
carry  into  your  schools  the  result  of  your  expe- 
'  rience  here,  and  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  your  pupils. 

Let  me  add  one  thing  more,  however,  and 
that  is,  that  the  health  and  vigor  acquired  by  a 
thorough  course  of  exercises  such  as  you  have 
had  here,  cannot  be  preserved,  if  hereafter  you 
entirely  neglect  them.  One  objection  to  former 
systems  of  gymnastics,  which  I  have  heard 
pressed  by  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  those 
primitive  times,  is,  that  their  health  broke  down 
when  they  gave  up  the  exercise.  The  reason 
was,  that  they  gave  up  the  exercises  altogether, 
after  having  been  in  the  habit  of  practicing  them 
six  or  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day.  I  may  speak 
on  this  subject  with  some  degree  of  experience, 
inasmueh  as  for  more  than  thirty  years  I  have 
daily  used  dumb-bells,  connected  with  the  bath; 
and  for  some  time  I  have  used,  every  morning, 
in  addition,  clubs  considerably  heavier  than 
any  that  I  have  seen  here  to-night,  —  but  for  a 
very  short  time ;  and  I  ain  convinced,  by  my 
own  experience,  and  what  I  have  seen  in  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  that  after  the  constitution 
has  been  thoroughly  developed,  and  the  health 
and  vigor  thoroughly  established  by  a  course 
like  that  which  you  have  now  gone  through, 
you  may  retain  aU  the  advantages  of  it  —  the 
great  result,  "  men*  aana  in  corpore  tano,"  the 
motto  which  is  on  your  diploma,  —  by  giving  a 
very  small  portion  of  each  day  to  some  one  or 
the  other  of  all  the  exercises  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  here. 

I  find,  ladies  and  gentlen*en,  on  the  card,  that 
remarks  are  expected  by  •*  several  well-known 
gentlemen."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman, 
on  all  such  occasions,  to  exercise  a  perfectly  ar- 
bitrary power  in  this  matter.  If  Dr.  Lewis 
thinks  the  audience  would  stand  a  few  minutes 
speaking,  and  that  the  words  upon  the  card  ex- 
press an  understood  invitation,  I  intend  to  call 
upon  four  or  five  gentlemen  to  say  a  few  words 
each. 

Edmund  Quincy,  Esq.,  being  called  upon  by 
the  President,  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pretident  —  I  suppose,  after  the  gratifica- 
tion we  have  received  from  the  physical  exercise 
we  have  witnessed  this  evening,  that  we  can  do 
nothing  less  than  perform  our  share  of  vocal 
exercise.  I  will  add  to  your  recollections  of 
our  gymnastic  education.  I  remem^nr  precise- 
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ly  who  were  injured.  One  of  our  class,  I  re- 
collect, who  is  now  a  Bishop  of  the  Church, 
broke  his  arm.  But  I  think  there  was  no  per* 
son  who  went  through  those  exercises  who 
would  not,  to  this  day,  say  that  he  has  derived 
advantage  from  the  first  principles  of  physical 
training  which  we  received  from  the  mouth  and 
the  example  of  Dr.  FoUen,  — how  to  walk,  how 
to  breathe.  I  learned  to  breathe  through  the 
nose  from  Dr.  Pollen,  which  I  have  practiced 
ever  since.  (Laughter.)  And  I  read  in  the  pa- 
per the  other  day,  that  this  is  considered  a  spe- 
cific against  infection ;  that  people  can  go  into 
the  most  malarious  districts  and  escape  harm- 
less, comparatively,  if  they  can  only  breathe 
through  the  nostrils.  Mr.  Catlin  published  a 
book  on  the  subject  of  breathing  through  the 
no$e;  he  considered  that  all  the  calamities  of 
the  human  race  arose  from  breathing  through 
the  mouth  ;  that  if  people  would  always  breathe 
through  their  nostrils,  they  would  live  forever, 
without  disease.  That  is  extravagant,  of  course, 
but  I  have  no  question  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
philosophy  in  it. 

I  have  myself  used  exercises,  for  about  fifteen 
years,  of  my  own  invention.  I  used  to  be  a 
great  walker ;  but  finding  that  took  a  great  deal 
of  time,  I  got  tired  of  it,  and  substituted  these 
exercises,  and  think  they  have  answered  the 
purpose  far  better  —  that  fifteen  minutes'  well- 
chosen  gymnastic  exercise  in  the  morning  if 
equivalent  to  two  hours'  walk.  I  can  also  give 
a  signal  example  of  the  benefit  of  this  species 
of  treatment  upon  the  human  frame.  My  fa- 
ther, who,  I  suppose,  most  of  you  know,  la 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  Common- 
wealth, and  by  far  the  oldest  graduate  of  the 
College  over  which  my  friend  presides  now  so 
worthily  as  his  successor,  has  for  a  space  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  adopted  the  system  of  using 
these  exercises  in  hit  dressing-room,  mornings, 
in  connection  with  his  bath,  about  fifteen  min-* 
utes  a  day,  and  continues  it  to  this  day ;  and 
he  considers  that  he  owes  his  extraordinary 
longevity,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  degree 
of  health  which  has  blessed  his  long  Ufe,  to  that 
fact,  in  connection  with  his  temperance,  the  sys- 
tematic control  of  his  passions,  and  the  regulari- 
ty of  his  habits,  llie  last  time  I  saw  him,  I 
spoke  to  him  on  this  subject,  and  he  told  me  he 
had  been  taking  this  exercise,  and  was  perfidctly 
satisfied  that  he  owed  all  these  blessings  of  health 
and  long  life  to  that  practice.    (Applause.) 

Pretident  Felton.  I  consider  this  testimony 
of  th9  gentleman  very  Yoluable,  derived  fh>m 
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his  own  experience  and  the  example  of  his  il- 
lustrious father,  who  is  now,  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  possessing  extraordinary  vigor  of  hody 
for  a  man  of  that  age,  and  vigor  of  mind  for  a 
man  of  any  age.  At  the  last  Commencement 
in  Cambridge,  Mr.  Quincy  made  a  speech  that 
exhibited  a  vigor  of  mind  and  a  play  of  imagi- 
nation and  wit,  quite  equal  —  I  won't  say  to  his 
best  days,  because  I  think  his  best  days  are 
now  —  but  to  his  strongest  physical  days.  And 
tbere  cannot  be  a  more  striking  example  to  be 
found  of  physical  exercise  conducted  at  so  late 
a  period  of  life.  Indeed,  all  the  virtues  adorn 
the  character  of  that  great  man,  and  1  wish  that 
his  example  might  be  set  forth,  in  all  its  details, 
to  the  young  men  of  this  city  and  this  nation, 
now  and  hereafter. 

My  friend  Mr.  Hagar  is  present,  and,  by  au- 
thority, I  call  upon  him  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

Mr.  D.  B,  Hagar,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  submit 
to  the  authority.  Yesterday,  sir,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  a  ride  in  the  country  with  an 
esteemed  friend  of  mine,  who,  I  suspect,  must 
be  a  distant  relation  of  Mrs.  Partington.  As 
we  passed  an  elegant  estate,  said  he  to  me, 
•<  Bishop  So-and-so  has  purchased  this  estate." 
••Ah!"  said  I,  "for  what  purpose?"  ••  O, 
he  is  going  to  establish  a  school  here,  or  some 
sort  of  cemetery."    (Laughter.) 

The  words  have  been  running  through  my 
mind  ever  since.  As  I  went  home,  and  passed 
my  school-house,  I  said  to  myself,  «  A  school, 
or  some  sort  of  cemetery  !  "  And  as  I  got  up 
this  morning,  and  went  to  my  school-room,  and 
saw  the  seventy  or  eighty  boys  around  me,  I 
said  to  myself,  again,  ••  A  school,  or  some  sort 
of  cemetery  !  "  To-night,  as  I  left  my  house, 
in  order  to  come  to  this  place  to  witness  the  ex 
ercises  which  have  so  delighted  us,  I  was  met 
by  a  gentleman  whose  daughter  entered  my 
school  as  a  pupil  three  or  four  days  ago,  —  and 
*during  that  time  has  learned  and  recited,  I  be- 
lieve, only  one  lesson.  Said  this  gentleman  to 
me,  with  tears  in'  his  eyes,  ••  Mr.  Hagar,  my 
daughter  is  a  very  nervous  girl ;  she  came  home 
to-day,  and  began  to  cry  about  her  lessons.'' 
•*  Why,"  I  replied,  **  she  has  not  begun  to  re- 
cite, yet."  Said  he,  •*  Yes,  but  she  is  afraid 
she  won't  recite  well,  and  is  crying  about  it." 
I  said  to  myself,  ••  Then  I  must  look  out,  or  my 
school  will  be  •  some  sort  of  cemetery '  to  that 
girl." 

As  I  came  up  the  stairway  to-night,  I  took 
out  my  card,  and  read,  **  Normal  Institute  for 
Physical  Education."     ''Ah!"   said  I,   •«  a 


school  or  some  soxt  of  cemetery  here;"  and 
then,  as  I  looked  along  down,  and  saw  the 
names  of  four  M.  D.'s,  said  I,  ••  It  is  a  ceme- 
tery, sure  !  "  (Great  merriment.)  I  entered 
the  door,  and  I  must  confess  that  my  feelings 
were  quite  relieved  when  I  saw  a  very  joUy- 
looking  sexton  standing  at  the  door,  and  atill 
more  when  I  had  conversed  with  him  only  five 
minutes.  ••  Ah,"  said  I,  **  there  must  be  a 
cemetery  there  ;  here  is  a  sudorific  to  begin 
with."  (Laughter.)  By-and-by,  out  came  the 
clubs ;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  this  was  a  cem- 
etery, and  the  sexton  was  playing  his  cards,  I 
said  to  myself,  «•  Clubs  are  trumps,  surely." 
(Henewed  laughter.)  When  the  wands  made 
their  appearance,  I  began  to  feel  better ;  every- 
tbing  was  graceful  and  magic-iike ;  I  said«  ••  Af- 
ter all,  this  is  a  very  pleasant  lot  to  be  buried  in." 
And  then,  as  we  passed  on,  too,  the  eloquence 
of  the  wooden-headed  dumb*  bells  spoke  to  me 
a  language  which  was  exceedingly  encouraging, 
not  only  to  my  self,  who  might  perhaps  take  those 
hard  old  exercises  which  fat  men  can't — not 
only  encouraging  to  me,  but  the  rising  genem- 
tion. 

Looking  at  this  matter  of  gymnastics,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  a  serious  way,  I  may  say  that,  for 
some  J  ears,  the  subject  of  physical  education 
has  commanded  my  attc'ntion.  We  have  had,  in 
our  educational  associations,  a  great  many  lec- 
tures on  the  importance  of  physical  education. 
Every  teacher,  lady  or  gentleman,  has  always 
been  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of  physical 
education.  The  great  question  has  been,  how 
will  you  accompli^h  that  end  ?  We  admit  that 
the  body  should  be  educated ;  we  admit  that 
we  cannot  have  full  mental  vigor  without  bodi- 
ly vigor  i  the  question  is,  how  shall  we  get  this 
physical  tulture  ?  Gymnastics  were  proposed, 
—  the  old  fashioned  gymnastics,  —  and  they 
have  been  introduced  into  some  schools  —  but 
into  very  few,  on  account  of  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  apparatus.  Teachers  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, very  generally,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  introduce  the  kind  of  gymnastics  that  have 
been  already  referred  to. 

Dr.  Lewis,  a  year  ago,  presented  his  gymnas- 
tics before  the  American  Institute  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  correct  for  me  to  say,  that  the  way 
80  long  desired  has  been  pointed  out,  the  course 
has  been  marked  out,  and  to-day  many  eminent 
teachers  have  taken  that  course,  and  are  pursu- 
ing it  with  the  most  excellent  results.  I  say, 
not  only  in  my  own  name,  but  in  behalf  of  ma- 
ny of  my  fellow-teachers,  that  we  recognize  the 
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debt  due  to  Dr.  Lewis.  I  know,  from  personal 
obseiration,  that  in  many  schools  in  this  city, 
•and  towns  around  thi£  city,  this  system  of  Dr. 
Lewis  has  been  introduced,  and  the  results  have 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  necessary, 
of  course,  that  any  system  which  shall  be  adopt- 
ed in  our  public  schools  shall  be  such  as  can  be 
made  use  of  in  our  ordinary  tchool-rooms,  be- 
cause the  most  of  our  school  buildings  are  so 
contracted  as  to  afford  only  the  ordinary  study 
and  recitation  rooms,  not  affording  a  hall  in 
which  exercises  of  a  general  character  might  be 
had,  not  more  difficult  than  such  as  haye  been 
witnessed  to-night. 

1  am  happy  to  add  my  word  of  endorsement 
to  what  the  Doctor  has  said ;  and  if  the  time 
permitted,  I  should  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  ways  and  means  of  promoting  physical 
culture  in  our  schools. 

I  am  satisfied,  furthermore,  that  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  teachers,  that 
they  have  been  murdering  the  innocents,  are,  as 
a  general  fiict,  without  foundation;  that  the 
cause  of  the  illness  of  school- children  lies  far 
back  of  the  teacher ;  it  arises,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  Arom  the  ill-health  of  parents ;  it  arises, 
in  many  more  cases,  from  the  injudicious  course 
of  treatment  received  at  home.  If  children  are 
allowed  to  eat  when  aftd  what  they  please,  to  go 
when  and  where  they  please,  and  to  study  as 
little  or  as  much  as  they  please,  it  Is  hardly  fair 
to  charge  teachers  wirh  having  been  their  mur 
derers,  if  they  go  to  their  graves  early. 

I  hope  that  our  friend  Dr.  Lewis  will  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  this 
city ;  and  I  know  that  he  has  been  the  means 
of  doing  us  teachers  and  our  pupils  a  vast  deal 
of  good,  and  if  we  do  not  profit  still  more  by 
what  he  has  shown  to  us,  it  is  not  his  fault. 

Preaident  FeUon.  What  Mr.  Hagar  has  said 
about  the  cemeteries  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote. 
Some  years  ago,  the  Turkish  minuter  visited 
this  city,  and  among  other  of  our  institutions, 
he  went  to  see  the  cemfctery  at  Mount  Auburn. 
On  his  return,  he  was  entertained  with  a  mag- 
nificent dinner  at  the  Bevere  or  Tremont  House ; 
and  one  gentleman  present  asked  him,  through 
an  interpreter,  what  he  thought  of  Mount  Au- 
burn. ••  I  thought  it  a  very  pleasant  place  for 
a  short  visit."  (Laughter.)  Now,  the  sort  of 
cemeteries  that  Mr.  Hagar  referred  to  are  very 
pleasant  places  for  short  visits,  no  doubt ;  but  I 
hope,  by  the  introduction  of  this  system,  or 
some  system  that  wiU  act  as  efficiently  on  our 
muscles,  that  remark  can  no  longer  be  applied 
to  them. 


I  wish  to  add,  further,  some  very  important 
observations  as  to  the  illness  of  children.  It  is 
frequently  supposed  that  hard  study  is  very  un- 
healthy, and  It  is  even  supposed,  by  some,  that 
young  people  kill  themselves  by  hard  study.  I 
wish  to  say,  emphatically,  that  all  those  stories 
are  monstrous  fabrications  ;  that  no  child,  girl, 
boy,  man  or '  woman,  ever  died  of  hard  study, 
or  ever  injured  themselves  by  hard  study ;  and 
that  all  the  complamts  made  against  schools,  of 
injuring  the  health  of  students  by  hard  study, 
are  utterly  caluminous  and  false ;  and  that 
among  the  most  healthful  ezercises,  the  exerci- 
ses that  most  promote  vigor,  strength  —  physi- 
cal vigor,  physical  strength  —  is  the  exercise  of 
the  human  brain  —  which  is  itself  a  physical 
organ  —  only  it  must  not  be  exercised  alone. 
But  the  pale  and  puny  student,  who  flatters  his 
self-conceit  that  he  is  suffering  dyspepsia,  and 
all  the  ills  that  come  with  it,  because  he  is  so 
inteUectual,  may  not  *'  lay  that  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soul "  any  longer ; — it  is  because  he  is 
a  fool,  it  is  because  he  is  a  fanatic,  it  is  because 
he  has  noi  exercised  his  brain,  and  neglected  the 
other  parts  of  his  body  also.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  With  a  sound  system  of  physical 
exercise,  and  healthy  modes  of  living,  that  same 
pale  and  self-fancying  inteUectual  being  would 
accomplish  twice,  four  times  the  intellectual 
work  that  has  brought  him  to  death's  door  — 
and  he  prides  himself  on  being  in  that  very 
pleasant  position. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  statistics,  that  among 
the  longest  livers,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  most 
intellectual.  It  is  not  —  •  •  Whom  the  gods  love, 
die  young";  "Whom  the  gods  love,"  live 
longest,  as  shown  hj  the  case  of  the  illustrious 
friend  who  has  already  been  spoken  of  here. 

Whom  the  gods  love,"  live  longest:  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  statistics  of  universities. 
Professor  Pierce,  of  our  University,  examined 
the  subject,  and  he  found,  somewhat  to  the  sur- 
prise of  a  portion  of  the  community,  —  I  won't 
say  what  portion,  —  that,  taking  classes  in  the 
average,  those  that  are  the  first  to  die  are  those 
who  are  the  dullest  and  stupidest  and  most  ir- 
regular during  their  college  life ;  while,  as  a 
general  rule,  —  of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
but  exceptions  prove  the  rule  in  this  as  all  other 
things,  —  the  good  scholars,  those  who  exercise 
their  brains  constantly,  thoroughly,  faithfully, 
and  have  performed  all  their  duties  conscien- 
tiously, are  the  longest  lived.  I  think  these  are 
facts  really  worth  being  impressed  upon  the 
young. 
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MUs  Abby  W.  May,  (daughter  of  Samuel 
May,  Esq..)  a  member  of  the  GraduaUng  Class, 
then  read  a  valedictory  address,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
dress,  as  affecting  the  health  of  women,  and, 
through  them,  the  race  universally.  The  ad< 
dress  was  admirably  written,  full  of  vigorous 
thought,  clearly  and  tersely  expressed.  In  con- 
clusion. Miss  May  referred  to  the  teachers  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  in  the  following  terms : 

*«  Classmates,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  bid 
farewell  to  our  teachers,  and  to  one  another. 
It  were  idle  to  linger  over  the  word.  The  gold- 
en hours  of  summer  have  borne  forever  into  the 
past  the  nine  weeks  of  earnest  purpose  that  have 
held  us  together  here.  They  have  been  weeks 
of  unbroken  harmony;  of  much  labor,  of  a 
kind  that  was  new  to  nearly  all  of  us ;  but  of 
a  wholesome  and  increasing  satisfaction  that  I 
think  I  may  say  we  never  knew  before.  To  our 
teachers,  we  owe  our  hearty  and  respectful 
thanks.  Where  each  one  has  been  so  able  in 
his  own  department  of  science,  and  each  so  de- 
voted to  our  service,  it  were  invidious  to  single 
out  any  one  for  an  especial  thank-offering,  were 
it  not  that  he  who  is  the  founder  of  this  Insti- 
tution has,  by  the  nature  of  his  relation  to  it, 
been  called  upon  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices 
of  time  and  strength  for  our  welfare:  all  of 
which  he  has  done  with  a  zeal  and  patience 
which  have  been  a  daily  surprise,  even  to  those 
of  us  who,  from  previous  acquaintance  with 
him,  had  been  led  to  expect  very  great  devotion. 
Henceforth,  we  shall  delight  to  think  of  him  as 
one  who  holds  our  welfare  very  near  his  own  ; 
we  shall  turn  to  him  for  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement in  our  failures,  and  shall  love  to  bring 
our  successes  to  him  as  belonging  more  to  him 
than  to  ourselves. 

•«  We  part  to-night,  never,  in  all  probability, 
to  meet  again.  Our  country,  doon,  we  trust,  to 
be  united  and  firee,  offers  a  wide  field  for  our 
exertions.  In  our  own  unaided  strength,  we 
can  do  little ;  but  let  us  go  forth  to  our  work 
with  full  assurance  that  He,  in  whose  service 
we  are  to  labor,  will  make  us  strong  unto  the 
end,  if  we  put  our  trust  in  Him." 

A  benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Kirk,  and  the  exercises  terminated.  It  will 
not  be  doubted,  by  any  who  were  present,  at 
least,  that  this  Institute  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of 
all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  iis  influence, 
whether  in  immediate  connection  with  it,  or 
through  the  intelligent  and  well-instructed 
teachers  which  it  shall  send  forth  into  various 
parts  of  the  country,  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  this  new  system,  and  on  whose  steps  sbidl 
tread  close,  healthy  purity  and  happiness. 


The  School-Miatreaa's  Story. 

"  Sntertalning  angols  onAwares." 

I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  this  little  vil- 
lage of  Somertown,  from  which  I  have  never 
travelled  so  fSur  as  a  hundred  miles.  When  I 
was  a  child,  we  lived  on  a  farm  about  a  mJle 
fh)m  the  church,  but  after  my  father's  death,  we 
moved  into  the  little  house  where  I  now  live. 
My  father  was  a  good  man,  but  he  had  in  some 
way  got  into  debty  and  it  worried  him  until  be 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

My  mother  was  at  first  much  cast  down,  bat 
being  naturally  of  a  brave  spirit,  she  soon  ral- 
lied. She  sold  the  tSfirm,  and  took  a  small  house 
at  the  foot  of  Stony  Hill,  and  sent  my  brother 
Willy  to  her  brother,  in  Boston,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  find  a  situation  for  him. 

Our  new  house  was  small,  but  it  had  a  little 
garden  behind  it,  and  two  great  elms  which 
stood  before  the  door  gave  it  a  pleasant  look. 
It  was  just  on  the  borders  of  the  village,  and  an 
easy  walk  from  the  meeting-house. 

As  we  found  ourselves  quite  poor  after  my 
Cither's  debts  were  paid,  my  mother  took  in 
sewing,  and  we  managed  to  get  comfortably 
through  the  first  winter.  In  the  spring,  Miss 
Colby,  the  school-teacher,  was  married,  and 
went  away,  and  my  mother  urged  me  to  apply 
for  the  school.  I  was  only  seventeen,  but  I  was 
a  good  scholar,  and  had  always  Uked  study,  and 
she  thought  I  could  teach  as  well  as  Miss  Col- 
by, for  Willy  had  not  learnt  half  so  much  fh>m 
her,  as  he  did  when  I  taught  Iiim  at  home.  So 
mother  went  to  the  minister  and  spoke  to  him 
about  it,  and  he  thought  it  a  good  plan,  and 
promised  to  use  Ids  influence  for  me.  In  a  day 
or  two  he  came  to  tell  me  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  selectmen  that  morning,  and  I  must  be 
present.  I  went  with  him,  frightened  enough, 
but  he  was  very  kind,  and  made  me  feel  at  ease 
after  a  few  minutes.  Squire  Lee  asked  me  a 
great  many  questions,  the  others  very  few,  and 
then  they  said  that  they  were  satisfied  that  I 
was  competent.  So  the  next  Monday  morning 
I  began  lifb  as  a  school  teacher. 

At  first  it  was  very  hard  for  me,  and  I  would 
come  home  tired  out.  By  degrees,  I  learned  to 
manage  the  children,  and  when  the  minister 
and  Squire  Lee  came  to  visit  the  school,  they 
found  it  much  more  orderly  than  in  Miss  Col- 
by's time,  and  praised  me  for  my  good  disci- 
pline. If  I  had  not  been  able  to  keep  the 
school-room  stiU,  I  should  have  given  it  up  in 
despair,  for  above  all  things  I  loved  quiet.  I 
often  sat  hours  together  at  home,  without  say- 
ing a  word;  for  I  was  not  talkative,  nor  very 
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chQjsrful.  Among  the  girls  of  my  own  age  I 
had  no  friends;  when  with  them  I  was  moody 
and  unsociable,  and  for  tlds  they  avoided  me. 
I  know  now  tliat  all  this  was  wrong,  and  that  I 
cast  away  some  of  the  sweetest  experiences  of 
life  in  shutting  up  my  heart  to  those  who  might 
have  learned  to  love  me.  I  did  it  consciously, 
for  none  of  those  around  attracted  me,  and  I 
was  too  unattractive  myself,  to  induce  any  of 
them  to  make  any  great  effort  to  gain  my  good 
will,  and  of  (Ma  I  was  sometimes  painfully  con- 
scious. I  was  not  so  self-sufficient  that  I  did 
not  long  sometimes  with  a  feeling  of  agony  for 
some  sympathizing  friend,  some  one  who  would 
understand  me  Intuitively,  and  love  me  in  spite 
of  my  plain,  sad  fitce. 

The  hard  work  in  the  school  room  was  good 
for  me,  for  it  kept  me  from  thinking  too  much 
about  myself;  but  soon  I  became  accustomed 
to  H,  and  it  lost  its  arousing  power.  After  the 
novelty  wore  oIBE;  and  I  had  a  regular  routine  of 
duties,  I  began  to  sink  back  into  myself  again. 
to  do  my  work  mechanically,  and  to  speak  and 
smile  less  than  ever.  Life  seemed  to  me  a  very 
dreary  thing. 

Now  and  then  some  rebellious  boy  or  mis- 
chievous girl  would  raise  an  uproar  in  the 
school;  this  would  excite  me,  and  for  some 
time  I  would  feel  better,  but  only  to  sink  into 
my  old  lethargy  again.  The  children  feared, 
but  did  not  love  mc.  Not  that  I  was  severe, 
but  I  repulsed  them  with  my  indifference.  I 
did  not  try  to  win  their  love,  I  only  tried  to 
teach  them  as  well  as  I  could,  not  knowing  that 
love  is  the  best  teacher. 

I  had  been  teaching  about  two  years  when 
Beacon  Brownly  died.  He  was  a  good  man, 
who  kept  the  village  store,  and  having  no  fam- 
ily, had  laid  by  quite  a  sum  of  money.  My  moth- 
er felt  very  badly  when  the  old  deacon  died,  for 
he  had  been  very  kind  to  her ;  often  when  we 
were  sorely  pinched,  sending  us  a  present  of 
provisions,  **  for  his  old  friend,my  father's,  sake." 
We  heard  that  he  had  left  Ids  store  and  all  Ids 
property  to  his  two  nephews,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them  as  Ailhur,  the  oldest,  thought  best. 
If  he  chose  to  take  the  money.  Charles  must 
take  the  store,  and  carry  on  the  business,  for 
he  wished  that  kept  up;  but  if  Arthur  chose  the 
store,  Charles  was  to  have  the  money.  These 
two  nephews  lived  in  Boston,  and  we  soon  heard 
that  Arthur  Brownly  was  to  take  his  uncle's 
business,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  money. 
People  said  that  Arthur  was  very  foolish,  for 
he  might  have  established  a  much  more  profita- 
ble business  in  Boston  with  his  uncle's  legacy; 


but  he  had  his  own  reasons,  and  presently  mad& 
his  appearance  in  the  village.  He  soon  became 
a  great  favorite  with  old  and  young,  and  all  the 
girls  were  delighted  with  so  pleasant  an  acces- 
sion to  the  small  number  of  village  beaux,  but 
I  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know  him.  Yet 
there  was  something  so  attractive  about  him, 
that  the  impression  he  made  upon  me  at  our 
first  meeting,  which  was  in  his  own  store,  has 
never  been  removed. 

He  was  rather  tall ;  his  pale  fiice  would  have 
been  handsome  if  it  had  not  been  quite  so  thin ; 
his  eyes  were  gray,  and  his  wavy  brown  hair 
was  very  abundant.  But  nothing  in  his  fhce  at- 
tracted one  so  much  as  his  happy  expression, 
his  ready  smile.  It  was  as  if  he  had  a  fountain 
of  gladness  in  Ms  heart,  which  was  ever  bub* 
bllng  up  to  the  light  Such  was  Arthur  Brown- 
ly. His  fkce  has  never  left  my  memory,  long  as 
it  is  since  it  met  my  sight. 

Some  time  after  this,  as  I  walked  listlessly 
home  from  school,  one  pleasant  afternoon  in  the 
late  spring,  I  was  startled  to  see  the  doctor's 
gig  before  our  door.  Fearing  my  mother  was 
sick,  I  hurried  forward,  but  she  met  me  as  I  en- 
tered. **  A  terrible  accident,"  she  said,  **  hacl 
happened.  Mr.  Brownly's  horse  had  run  away, 
coming  down  Stony  Hill,  and  thrown  him,  and 
they  had  brought  him  in  there,  and  the  doctor 
was  with  him  now."  Soon  Dr.  Payne  came  out 
and  said  he  hoped  he  was  doing  well,  but  it  was 
a  very  bad  ihicture.  He  could  not  be  moved 
on  any  account;  so  if  my  mother  pleased,  she 
must  keep  him  there  a  little  while.  My  mother 
was  glad  to  be  of  any  use  to  Deacon  Brownly's 
nephew,  and  said  she  would  do  all  she  could  to 
keep  him  comfortable. 

For  several  days  I  kept  away  fW>m  the  sick 
room.  My  mother  was  an  excellent  nurse,  and 
was  in  her  element,  with  some  one  to  care  for 
and  tend,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  be  of  no  use. 
But  her  anxiety  infected  me,  and  each  day  I 
walked  more  briskly  home  fh)m  school  to  hear 
how  Mr.  Brownly  was. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  my  mother  asked  me 
to  go  in  and  sit  with  him,  for  she  thought  he 
felt  a  little  lonely,  and  she  had  to  go  down  to  the 
village  on  an  errand.  So  I  went  in  carrying 
some  fresh  fiowers  in  my  hand.  His  bed  had 
been  made  on  a  large,  oid-ftshioned  lounge ;  he 
lay  there  looking  paler  than  ever,  propped  up 
by  pillows.  HLb  smile  was  so  bright  as  he  wel- 
comed me  in,  that  the  rather  gloomy  room 
seemed  lit  up  with  a  sudden  radiance,  or  was  it 
only  that  the  window  was  thrown  wide  open, 
and  the  sunset  glowed  through  the  lightly-stirr- 
ed branches  of  the  elm  tree. 
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^  I  hoped  you  would  come  in  and  see  me 
sometime,"  he  said,  and  smiled  again. 

''I have  brought  you  some  flowers/'  I  said. 
**I  am  very  sorry  for  your  accident.  Do  you 
suflbr  much  ?  " 

^Sometimes  very  much,  and  it  is  hard  for  a 
man  to  lie  so  still,  but  as  you  came  in  I  was 
reading  a  verse  that  makes  it  easier  to  bear." 
And  he  read  teom  the  Bible  which  lay  open  be- 
fore hhn : — **  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth 
good  in  Thy  sight." 

I  was  touched  at  his  cheerAil  patience,  and 
the  tears  rose  in  my  eyes.  He  began  to  admire 
the  flowers.  **  What  a  beautiful  rose  T  he  said, 
**  and  how  lovely  those  violets  I  You  must  have 
found  them  under  the  large  stone,  near  the  top 
of  the  hill.  I  saw  a  perfect  bed  of  them  there 
the  last  time  I  rode  up.  The  violets  will  be  all 
gone  the  next  time  I  go  up  the  hill.  I  think  I 
never  saw  them  look  so  lovely  as  they  did  that 
day,  so  close  under  the  shadow  of  that  beauti- 
ful stone,  all  covered  with  mosses  and  creeping 
vines.  And  you  have  some  lilies  of  the  valley  I 
How  beautlAil  they  are  I  And  now,  will  you 
add  to  the  fhvor  by  putting  them  in  a  glass  of 
^ater,  near  me,  where  I  can  see  and  smell 
them?'' 

I  had  never  cared  a  great  deal  for  flowers, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  much  pleasure 
these  few  that  one  of  my  scholars  had  brought 
me,  could  aflbrd  to  him.  I  noticed  how  con- 
stantly he  turned  towards  them,  and  with  what 
deUght. 

He  talked  to  me  easily  and  pleasantly,  as  if 
he  had  known  me  fbr  years,  and  asked  me 
many  questions  about  my  little  scholars.  He 
seemed  to  know  them  all ;  for  he  spoke  of  An- 
nie Bobbins'  beauty,  and  Jenny  Parsons'  sweet 
disposition,  and  Lizzy  Jones'  stately  demeanor, 
and  Charlie  Swan's  unselfishness,  and  the  two 
Denton's  love  for  each  other,  and  Sammy 
Green's  handsome,  saucy  &ce,  until  I  was 
ashamed  to  see  how  much  of  interest  he  found 
in  those  children  who  had  seemed  so  uninter- 
esting to  me.  He  told  me  little  anecdotes  of 
them,  showing  that  he  had  had  many  a  chat 
with  them  when  they  came  to  the  store  on  er^ 
rands. 

**  You  must  be  very  fond  of  children,"  said  I. 

**  Oh  I  yes,"  he  answered,  **  are  not  you  ?"  and 
looked  a  little  astonished  as  I  said: 

"Not  very." 

He  then  drew  my  attention  to  the  sunset,  and 
its  wonderful  blending  of  gorgeous  hues,  and 
I  wondered  that  I  had  been  so  blind  to  this 
dally  glory. 

I  went  out  of  that  sick  room  aroused  fh)m 


my  usual  lethargy.  I  saw  the  enjoyment  Uiia 
man  had  in  the  common  things  that  lay  around 
him,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  partly  my  own  faolt 
that  my  life  had  been  so  Joyless. 

As  I  walked  to  school  the  next  morning,  I 
thought  of  Arthur  lying  on  his  couch  of  pain, 
and  knowing  that  he  could  see  the  ekyfrmnhis 
window,  and  marvelled  at  the  beautiful  blue, 
and  the  soft  white  clouds,  as  I  had  never  done 
before.  At  school,  the  children  he  had  spoken 
of  drew  my  attention,  and  I  watched  them  as 
they  developed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
little  traits  he  had  mentioned,  with  a  new  in- 
terest. 

When  noon  came,  I  took  my  little  lunch  bask- 
et, and  climbed  the  hill  to  find  the  bed  of  yioleta 
of  which  he  spoke,  and  sitting  down  there,  I 
thought  over  all  he  had  said  to  me*  No  one 
but  mother  had  spoken  very  familiarly  to  me 
before,  and  his  kind  words  had  taken  me  by  sur- 
prise. I  sat  there  thinking  long  that  noon,  not 
dreary,  gloomy  thoughts,  as  usual,  but  wonde^ 
ing  questions  to  myself,  of  how  many  things  be- 
side the  violets,  had  grown  up  so  beautifuUj 
in  my  path,  while  I  had  been  with  closed  eye^ 
lids. 

I  was  late  at  school  that  afternoon,  but  teacb- 
ing  was  pleasant;  and  though  I  walked  home 
quickly,  yet  the  skj'and  the  grass,  and  the  fresh 
tender  green  of  the  trees,  were  impressed  on  my 
hitherto  dull  heart,  as  I  went.  I  took  Arthur 
the  violets  I  had  gathered  for  him,  and  ei^iJj^ 
his  pleasure,  and  his  cheerful  thanks,  and  could 
not  reftise  when  he  asked  me  to  bring  my  sew- 
ing and  sit  with  him. 

**  It  was  such  a  relief  to  have  some  one  to  talk 
to,"  he  said;  "he  was  tired  of  keeping stlli." 

So  I  came  and  sat  near  his  couch,  and  listened 
while  he  talked.  He  told  me  of  the  difl^rent 
places  he  had  visited,  of  rambles  on  the  White 
Hills,  of  wild  ravines  and  laughing  streams  and 
snowy  cascades,  describing  them  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, that  I  forgot  my  usual  reserve,  and 
questioned  and  laughed  as  I  had  never  done  be- 
fore. 

And  then  he  told  me  of  his  brother,  anarUst, 
now  in  Italy,  and  how  fortunate  for  him  the 
good  deacon's  legacy  had  been,  coming  just  as 
he  longed  to  go  abroad,  but  had  not  the  means, 
and  I,  seeing  at  once  the  reason  why  Arthur 
had  chosen  the  store,  honored  him  for  his  choice. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  as  I  was  go- 
ing down  the  street  I  stopped  to  ask  If  I  could 
do  any  errand  for  Mr.  Brownly. 

"  0 1  yes,"  he  said  eagerly, "  if  I  would  stop 
at  the  store  and  see  if  any  letters  had  come,  and 
ask  Sam  Johnson  to  bring  some  of  his  things 
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Arom  Mrs.  Johnson's,  where  he  boarded,  he 
would  be  much  obliged.**  So  he  wrote  a  list, 
and  I  took  it  to  the  store,  and  having  done  my 
ovm  errands,  came  cheerfiiUy  back,  glad  that  I 
carried  in  my  hand  two  letters  for  Arthur.  One 
had  many  stamps  and  marks  on  it,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  it  was  from  the  artist-brother,  and  so 
it  proved.  Arthur  read  me  many  extracts  from 
it,  and  I  knew  the  two  brothers  were  much 
alike,  and  worthy  of  each  other. 

The  other  was  IVom  his  only  sister,  who  was 
a  great  invalid,  and  had  not  been  apprised  of 
this  accident. 

That  night  Sam  Johnson  brought  the  things, 
and  I  unpacked  them  from  the  basket  in  which 
his  mother  had  carefully  placed  them.  There 
were  several  books,  two  pictures,  a  pretty  white 
vase—*  It  was  my  mother's,'  Arthur  said,  as  I 
took  it  out, '  and  I  sent  for  it  to  put  your  flow- 
ers in.  Miss  Margaret* — a  writing  desk,  and  a 
ffew  articles  of  clothing.  The  two  pictures  I 
have  now,  and  as  I  gaze  upon  them,  the  happy 
hours  come  back  in  which  Arthur  and  I  talked 
them  over.  One  was  a  bright  sunset,  shining 
in  a  quiet  valley,  and  touching  every  tree  and 
rock  with  tongues  of  flame.  The  still  river  was 
molten  gold,  and  the  dark  figures  of  the  cattle 
grazing  on  the  shore,  and  drinking  a  little  way 
down  the  stream,  relieved  the  dazzling  water. 
The  windows  of  the  village  glistened  back  the 
beams  of  splendor,  and  the  purple  clouds  were 
fringed  with  gold. 

The  other  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  morning 
scene.  The  sky  was  blue,  and  varied  here  and 
there  with  soft  white  clouds.  There  was  a 
beautiful  green  meadow,  with  hills  swelling  up 
on  either  side,  a  few  elms  in  the  foreground, 
over-arching  the  picture  with  interlacing 
boughs,  and  fiir  back  mighty  forests  and  cloud- 
capped  mountains.  The  artist  brother  had 
painted  them  for  Arthur  ere  he  left  home.  The 
first  was  a  view  of  their  native  village,  the  other 
a  fancy ;  "The  Land  of  Benlah,"  Arthur  called 
it. 

"  How  often,  after  that,  I  sat  gazing  on  those 
pictures,  and  talked  of  them  ^\  ith  Arthur  I  How 
I  loved  them,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me  beauties  my 
unaccustomed  eye  had  not  at  first  discovered ! 
How  often  we  read  those  books  together,  some- 
times one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  being  read- 
er I  How  he  led  my  soul  upward  through  those 
books,  till  my  dull  heart,  fairly  aroused,  began 
to  seek  after  the  peace  which  was  his  anchor  in 
his  hours  of  pain  I  How  much  pleasanter  was 
the  school  while  I  practiced  there  the  lesson  of 
patience  and  love  he  indirectly  taught  me ;  and 
how  gladly  did  I  hasten  home  when  it  was  over. 


to  sit  with  him,  and  tell  him,  with  an  interest 
which  surprised  myself,  of  the  events  of  that 
little  world,  of  the  troubled  or  peaceful  reign, 
of  some  touching  or  amusing  incident  t  The 
children  began  to  love  me,  and  often  brought 
me  tokens  of  their  affection,  in  flowers  and 
fruit,  which  I  brought,  in  my  turn  to  Arthur; 
and  sometimes  I  took  one  of  the  little  girls,  who 
had  a  very  sweet  voice,  home  with  me,  to  sing 
to  him,  for  I,  alas  I  could  not  sing.  How  I  en- 
vied that  little  one  as  she  stood  by  his  bedside 
and  sang  to  him  the  hymns  he  loved,  in  her 
clear,  childish  voice,  **On  Jordan's  stormy 
banks  I  stand,"  and  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul," 
while  he  drank  in  the  sounds  with  a  delight 
easily  read  in  his  rapt  countenance.  Ah  I  how 
swiftly  those  weeks  flew  by,  while  Arthur 
Brownly  staid  with  us.  They  are  the  sunshine 
of  my  memory,  and  all  of  gladness  and  of 
pleasure  that  has  flowed  into  my  life  since  then 
had  its  source  in  those  two  months. 

I  often  read  to  him  in  the  bible,  and  as  he 
loved  to  hear  a  little  at  a  time,  and  then  to  talk 
it  over,  it  became  to  me  a  new  book.  It  gained 
a  personal  familiar  character,  as  I  saw  how  ea- 
gerly he  appropriated  it  to  himself,  how  it  sus- 
tained and  cheered  him.  One  day,  when  I  had 
been  reading  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John, 
of  the  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away,  he  raised  his  beautiful  eyes  to 
mine  and  said :  ^  Margaret,  have  you  this 
peace  ?" 

I  burst  into  tears ;  and  when  he  took  my  hand 
in  his  thin  fingers,  and  spoke  tenderly  of  the 
peace  which  had  so  long  been  his,  and  of  Him 
whom,  as  he  said,  he  followed, "  feebly  and  afar 
off,"  I  begged  him  to  lead  me  to  those  still  wa^ 
ters. 

From  that  time  our  intercourse  was  deeper 
and  nearer.  We  read  no  more  of  poetry  or 
travels;  the  Bible  and  the  Hymn-book  were 
our  daily  study.  He  was  the  teacher,  and  I 
was  the  scholar;  and  day  by  day  as  I  drank 
fh>m  these  living  fountains  he  became  more  ex- 
alted in  my  eyes.  Out  of  school  hours  I  waa 
ever  at  his  side — by  turns  his  scholar  and  his 
nurse.  In  all  this  time  he  had  many  hours  of 
pain,  but  was  always  so  cheerful,  that  I  do  not 
think  of  them  when  I  remember  the  heavenly 
days  in  which  he  sojourned  with  us.  I  grew 
daily  more  gentle  and  peaceful,  and  began  to 
care  more  for  those  around  me.  My  mother 
was  astonished  at  my  happy  but  thoughtful 
face,  and  I  knew  from  the  pleasant  smiles  that 
were  returned  to  my  greetings,  that  my  own 
had  been  warmer  than  of  old.  I  now  and  then 
went,  at  Arthur's  request,  to  see  Bome  poor 
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people  whom  he  had  aided,  and  carried  them 
Us  alms,  and  so  learned  to  know  the  very  poor, 
and  give  them  such  aid  as  my  scanty  purse 
would  allow.  And  so  they  passed,  those  days 
of  happiness,  and  I  said  to  myself,  with  a  thank- 
ful heart:  "My  cup  runneth  over." 

But  sorrow  was  at  hand,  though  my  heart  did 
not  feel  its  coming  shadow.  Love,  strong  and 
true,  had  sprung  up  in  my  heart  for  him  who 
lay  helpless  beneath  our  roof,  yet  in  his  help- 
lessness was  so  much  stronger  and  wiser  than 
I.  And  no  troubling  doubts  crossed  my  mind 
whether  he  loved  me,  as  might  have  vexed  me 
had  he  been  well,  and  mingling  in  the  society 
of  others.  Now  he  was  all  my  own,  and  I 
thought  not  of  the  days  of  separation  that 
might  come.  At  last  the  time  came,  and  we 
were  severed,  but  not  by  his  altered  heart,  nor 
forever. 

Gradually  the  doctor  grew  graver  when  he 
came.  Strange  symptoms  began  to  show  them 
selves  in  Arthur.  Though  his  limb  healed,  he 
seemed  to  gain  no  strength ;  his  cough  grew 
more  alarming,  and  one  morning  the  fit  of 
coughing  resulted  in  a  violent  hemorrhage.  I  was 
away  at  the  time,  and  as  I  had  tried  to  shut  my 
eyes  to  his  daily  increasing  weakness,  which 
was  not  80  hard  when  the  spirit  within  burned 
so  bright,  when  the  smile  was  ever  ready  on  his 
lips,  on  my  return,  I  was  shocked  at  his  pallor 
and  his  prostrate  condition.  For  several  days 
he  was  forbidden  to  speak,  and  I  sat  by  him, 
while  at  home,  with  a  heavy  heart ;  though  when 
he  smiled  his  thanks  for  any  little  attention,  I 
forced  myself  to  smile  too.  Once  when  he  raised 
my  hand  to  his  lips,  as  I  handed  him  a  glass  of 
water,  I  left  the  room,  and  in  my  own  chamber 
gave  way  to  my  uncontrollable  grief.  But 
dreading  to  lose  sight  of  him,  I  soon  subdued 
my  emotion,  and  returned  again  to  minister  to 
the  patient  and  gentle  sufferer. 

For  some  time  after  he  was  allowed  to  speak. 
He  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind  that 
he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say,  but  would 
follow  me  with  his  eyes  around  the  room,  or  lay 
eazing  at  me  as  I  sat  at  work,  till  it  seemed  as 
if  I  must  give  way  to  myself,  and  allow  the 
pent-up  feelings  to  burst  forth.  But  I  restrain^ 
ed  myself  for  his  sake.  Only  at  nic^ht,  when  I 
should  have  slept,  watering  my  pillow  with 
tears,  I  besought  Gkni  to  spare  him  to  me  yet  a 
little  while. 

One  afternoon  I  had  thrown  open  the  blinds 
to  let  into  his  room  the  golden  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  resumed  my  place  at  his  side, 
when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  mine,  and 
holding  it  tenderly  in  his  own,  he  said  to  me  in 
broken  sentences : 

''  Margaret,  my  sun  is  almost  set.  I  am  going 
faat    At  fiT6t  it  seemed  so  hard— life  has  been 


so  sweet  since  I  knew  you — ^I  had  such  bright 
^ions.  We  shall  meet  in  heaven,  shall  we  not, 
darling  ?  I  love  you  more  than  you  know — ^but 
I  leave  you  in  God's  hands — He  knows  best — 
love  Him,  and  we  shall  meet,  and  never  part,  in 
heaven." 

I  could  not  answer,  but  bending  down  I  kiss- 
ed him  passionately  many  times,  while  my  fihslr 
flowing  tears  wet  his  cheek.  He  smiled  so 
sweetly,  and  looked  so  like  an  angel  as  be  lay 
there,  Ihat  I  could  not  stay.  I  went  to  my  own 
room,  and  prayed  in  an  agony  for  strengUi,  till 
strength  came.  I  sat  with  him  all  that  night, 
but  he  seemed  to  sleep.  As  morning  dawned, 
he  roused  again,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
me,  said :  "  good  bye,  darling  1" 

For  a  moment  he  held  me  to  his  heart  with 
supernatural  strength,  then  fell  back  on  his  pil- 
low. So  he  lay  for  some  time,  with  my  hand 
clasped  in  his,  and  then  said  softly,  with  a  ra- 
diant smile : — '*  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  &ther ! 
In  my  father's  house  are  many  mansions !"  And 
then  aU  was  over. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  was  very  calm,  but  after 
the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  house  was  quiet 
again,  the  loneliness  seemed  intolerable.  For 
many  weeks  the  world  seemed  very  dark,  and 
life  a  terrible  burden,  but  I  repeated  over  and 
over  to  myself,  Arthur's  dear  words.  I  read 
again  and  again  in  the  Bible  the  texts  and  -pas- 
sages  he  loved,  and  at  last  a  sweet  peace  enter- 
ed my  heart,  never  to  depart.  I  have  had  many 
troubles  since  then,  but  nothing  could  shake 
that  abiding  sense  of  rest.  All  seemed  light  af- 
ter that  one  great  sorrow,  and  life  has  never 
been  to  me  the  gloomy,  weary  thing  it  was  be- 
fore I  knew  him.  In  Irving  for  others'  comfort, 
I  have  found  happiness  myself.  He  left  me  in 
his  will  (a  few  words  written  with  difficulty, 
while  he  was  ill,  but  which  no  one  disputed,)  a 
small  sum  to  carry  out  some  charitable  plans  be 
had  formed,  and  this  gave  me  employment  for 
some  time,  which  was  very  sweet,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  his  spirit  ever  hovered  over  me,  while  I 
fulfilled  his  wishes.  My  scholars  were  more  in- 
teresting to  me  because  he  had  cared  for  them, 
and  all  life  seemed  thus  brightened  with  him. 
How  often  I  repeated  to  myself  the  words  grav- 
en on  his  head-stone :  ''He  being  dead  vet  speak- 
eth!" 

And  now  I  shall  not  wait  much  longer.  I  am 
not  strong,  and  age  creeps  upon  me  fast  The 
children  whom  Arthur  knew  are  grown  up  now, 
and  their  children  now  fill  the  tenches  where 
they  sat  in  my  little  school-room.  With  every 
year  that  passes,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  nearer 
heaven.  Mother  went  long  ago,  and  I  am  only 
waiting  the  Lord's  will,  knowmg  I  shall  soon 
see  him  I  have  loved  so  long.  When  I  look 
back  upon  my  life,  I  am  thankful  to  God  for 
that  great  Joy  which  has  left  its  shining  through 
all  my  days,  notwithstanding  the  dark  cloud  of 
sorrow  that  came  with  it.  The  cloud  has  grown 
lighter  with  every  passing  year,  and  now,  as  I 
come  nearer  to  the  brightness  of  heaven,  tiie 
two  glories  meet,  and  life  is  a  sweet  peace,  a 
calm  waiting.  Thus  I  dwell  in  the  land  of  Beu- 
lah;  feeling  every  night  when  I  lie  down,  that 
ere  the  morning  may  come  the  summons,  and 
every  morning  that  the  evening  may  fi^nd  me 
lying  on  my  death-bed.  Then,  then  shall  I 
find  him  waiting  for  me  l-^Knickerbocker. 
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For  the  SohoolniMter. 

The  Bdooatton  of  Obdldren  ITndeF  TIto 

Tears  of  Jlge. 

Tux  teacher  of  a  liigh  school  knows  what 
qnallfications  are  necessary  for  candidates  for 
admission  to  his  school,  and  he  is  familiar  with 
the  course  of  training  to  which  thfj  should  be 
preyiously  subjected.  At  the  examination  of 
the  new  class,  or  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  he 
can  tell  in  what  studies  the  children  from  school 
A  excel,  or  else  are  deficient,  and  in  what  those 
from  school  B.  So  the  teachers  of  the  grammar 
schools  are  aware  that  preparation  is  made  in 
the  primary  schools,  that  there  the  elements  of 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  should  be  leani- 
ed,  the  foundation  of  orderly  and  industrious 
habits  laid ;  and  they,  too,  can  easily  detect  any 
deficiency  in  the  preparatory  studies  and  train- 
ing. But  the  primary  teacher,  I  fear,  too  often 
supposes  that  children  haye  receiyed  no  educa- 
tion before  coming  under  her  charge ;  that  hith- 
erto they  haye  eaten,  played  and  slept,  but  now 
their  education  really  commences. 

Yet  there  has  been  deyelopment  before  the 
fifth  birth-day,  training  and  education  also; 
and  I  propose  to  consider,  for  a  few  moments, 
some  of  the  more  important  features,  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  this  flye  years*  course,  as  a  scho- 
lar  at  the  blackboard  maps  out  the  broad  sur- 
face of  some  great  State,  stretches  out  the  chains 
of  mountains,  runs  the  courses  of  the  riyers, 
and  locates  the  important  towns. 

There  has  been  deyelopment,  for  see  there  a 
child  running  hither  and  thither,  gracefully 
moying  its  limbs  and  poising  its  body,  showing 
signs  of  loye  and  ayersion,  of  Joy  and  of  sor- 
row, quick  in  its  obsenrations,  haying  great 
powers  of  will,  and  wielding  with  more  or  less 
skill  that  subtle  instrument,  the  English  lan- 
guage. Fiye  years  ago  it  was  helpless,  scarcely 
exhibiting  emotion,  nearly  regardless  of  the 
world  about  it,  its  will  dormant  and  its  tongue 
dumb. 

This  period  in  the  life  of  the  child  has  also 
been  considered  as  an  important  one,  by  those 
acknowledged  wise  and  humane.  Miss  Night- 
ingale says  that  of  the  infants  in  England  one 
in  seyen  dies  before  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
and  that,  in  London,  two  out  of  fiye  die  before 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  Pestalossi  thought 
this  period  so  important  that  he  deyoted  many 
of  the  best  and  ripest  of  his  years  to  inyestigat- 
ing  and  explaining  the  best  methods  of  rightly 
impronng  it.    Lord  Brougham  is  reported  to 


the  important  characteristics  of  a  child's  mind 
are  fixed  before  it  is  four  years  old.  Certainly 
that  course  of  training  that  slaughters  one« 
seyenth  of  its  subjects  in  one  year,  and  two- 
fifths  in  fiye  years,  which  has  oUisted  into  ser- 
yice  for  its  amelioration  the  energies  of  the  most 
distinguished  teacher  of  modem  times,  and  has 
drawn  from  the  leading  edueator  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain the  remarkable  statement  aboye  quoted^ 
has  at  least  a  claim  on  our  attention.  Let  us, 
then,  pass  its  important  points  in  reyiew,  to 
draw  thence  such  useful  deductions  or  timely 
warnings  as  we  may. 

Shall  we  diyide  education  into  mental,  moral 
and  physical,  as  many  do }  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well,  yet  with  this  reseryation ;  that  the  on- 
ly education  really  existing,  that  by  which  only 
the  child  is  affected,  is  not  trine,  made  up  of 
these  three  units,  but  an  indiyisible  whole,  whose 
leading  characteristics,  for  our  conyenience  and 
because  of  our  imperfect  powers,  we  study  se- 
parately. So  we  study  sepals,  petals,  stamens 
and  pistils  separately,  neither  of  which  is  a 
flower ;  so  the  properties  of  sulphur,  of  oxygent 
of  iron,  but  neither  of  these  is  copperas. 

Which  of  our  powers,  the  mental,  moral  or 
physical,  shall  be  first  considered }  Is  one  set  on- 
ly deyeloped  during  the  first  year,  another  later, 
and  the  third  afterwards }  No,  all  of  these  ex- 
ist potentially,  if  not  actually,  from  the  time  of 
birth ;  occasion  or  deyelopment  is  necessary  to 
call  them  forth,  so  that  we  can  easily  distoyer 
them.  Does  one  receiye  iar  more  of  direct  at- 
tention from  nature  during  the  first  fiye  years 
than  the  others?  Yes,  and  that  diyision,  in 
some  respects  the  lowest,  is  the  physical.  And 
yet  nature  giyes  this  the  more  attention  with  an 
eye  to  the  welfare  of  the  others,  laying  it  down 
as  the  basis  on  which  only  it  can  safely  and 
surely  rear  its  perfected  fabric,  a  well-poised 
human  soul. 

What  are  some  of  the  important  steps  in  this 
natural  education  of  the  muscles,  and  at  what 
age  are  they  generally  taken }  Crying,  as  soon 
as  bom;  then  kicking  and  sprawling;  sitting 
up,  at  six  months;  creeping,  eight  months; 
standing,  eleyen;  walking,  tweWe  to  fifteen; 
then  incessant  playing,  alternating  with  sleep, 
till  the  age  of  fiye. 

Two  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  aboye  de- 
velopment. 1.  Certain  muscles,  those  of  the 
chest  and  some  others,  are  used  in  crying,  a  yery 
good  and  a  pretty  yiolent  exercise.  Others  are 
used  in  the  motions  of  the  arms  and  legs ;  those 


haye  itid,  at  a  xeoeat  educational  meeting,  that  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  nttiiig,  and  so  on  through  creep* 
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ing,  standing  and  running.  There  ii  progres- 
rion  from  few  to  more;  the  exercises  are  so 
graded  as  to  keep  bringing  into  play  fresh  mus- 
cles. 2.  It  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  progres- 
sion, from  less  to  more  difficult.  So  that  na- 
ture, in  her  first  lessons,  lays  down  two  impor- 
tant fundamental  rules  in  education :  from  less 
to  more,  from  simple  to  complex. 

What  end  has  nature  in  view,  when  she  keeps 
this  young  being  in  continual  motion,  except  in 
sleep,  gradually  increasing  the  number  and  the 
complexity  of  her  exercises  }  The  final  cause, 
if  final  causes  we  can  comprehend,  is  to  secure 
a  well- developed  physical  nature,  so  that  in  af- 
ter life  not  only  may  no  sickly  body  dwarf  the 
soul's  stature,  but  when  great  crises  come,  when 
a  great  grief  impends,  or  a  great  pecuniary  loss 
is  threatened,  and  the  mental  powers  are  strain- 
ed, or  the  body  taxed,  to  the  utmost,  neither 
may  break  down  through  the  weakness  of  the 
latter.  Two  days*  work  in  one  is  at  times  im- 
posed on  every  man ;  weeks  of  mental  agony 
seem  crowded  into  hours.  How  fortunate  is  it 
then  to  be  borne  up  by  a  vigorous  physical  con- 
stitution. 

But  what  means  does  nature  employ  to  keep 
the  child  in  motion  ?    For  the  object  nature  has 
in  view,  is  not  comprehended  by  it.    It  is  im 
pelled  to  ends  and  by  means  that  it  knows  not 
of. 

Matter,  we  see,  is  still,  unmovable,  except 
when  some  force  is  applied  to  it.  Here  is  a  ball 
at  rest ;  it  does  not  move ;  give  one  stroke,  it 
goes  to  the  right ;  another,  it  goes  to  the  left, 
and  when  the  force  is  spent  rests  as  before. 
From  repeated  observations  we  at  last  get  to 
the  belief  that  matter  moves  not  except  when 
acted  on  by  some  force,  and  the  force  originates 
in  our  spirit,  or  in  some  other  spirit. 

Spirit  is  also  acted  on  by  what  are  called  mo- 
tives, active  powers, — 1.  The  appetites ;  2.  The 
desires ;  3.  The  afiisctions ;  4.  Self-love.  But 
besides  these  there  is  the  pleasure  that  the  young 
of  all  animals  feel,  that  arising  from  physical 
exercise,  which,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  glad- 
some bounding  of  a  child  as  well  as  for  the  play- 
ful gambols  of  the  kitten.  Nature,  by  means  of 
the  pleasure  accompanying  muscular  action,  se 
cures,  when  other  agencies  fail,  physical  devel- 
opment. 

Ducks  waddle  and  paddle  about,  and  fishes 
swim,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  Why  has  not 
man  as  ftill  possession  of  his  bodily  powers  at 
birth  ?  Some  may  say  that  the  structure  of  his 
body  does  not  allow  it,  that  his  bones  ar?  Xqo 


soft  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  body.  But  they 
might  have  been  made  strong  enough.  Wbatt 
then,  is  the  final  cause  ? 

Let  us  call  the  self,  the  person  and  the  sum 
total  of  his  powers,  *'  the  I " ;  the  rest  of  the 
universe  ••  the  Not- 1."  Now  as  adults,  hith- 
erto blind,  when  sight  is  suddenly  bestowed  on 
them,  do  not  readily  distinguish  between  the  I 
and  the  Not-l,  so  is  it  with  all  in  infancy.  The 
Not-I  is  harsh  and  inexorable ;  incapable  of  af- 
fection, it  has  no  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others.  It  is  antagonistic  to  the  life  of  the 
child,  until  it  has  learned  to  extract  its  sting  by 
acting  in  obedience  to  its  laws.  If  fire,  it  says 
to  the  child,  I  will  bum  you ;  if  water,  I  will 
drown  you ;  if  cold,  I  will  freeze  you ;  if  the 
hard  floor,  I  will  thump  you ;  if  sharp  comers, 
I  will  blind  you ;  if  the  open  window,  I  will 
dash  you  in  pieces,  until  my  secret  is  learned ; 
after  that  I  will  be  the  ready  servant  of  yonr 
wUl. 

Now,  if  the  babe,  in  its  ignorance,  with  the 
full  force  and  command  of  its  physical  powers, 
should  rush  against  these  agencies,  life  would 
be  ended,  ere  its  first  hour  is  past,  development 
would  be  arrested,  nature's  plan  frastrated.  As 
it  is,  with  feeble  strength,  it,  at  first,  tries  them ; 
receives  here  a  scratch,  there  a  thump,  a  knock, 
a  bum,  a  fall.  It  is  experimenting ;  these  are 
the  experiments  of  its  nursery,  important  and 
practical  ones,  too,  which  we,  by  a  strange  oa- 
price,  spell  and  pronounce  experience.  By  harsh 
trials  the  properties  and  more  common  laws  of 
matter  are  leamed,  and  it  governs  itself  accord- 
ingly. Nature  grants  it  its  physical  powers 
in  proportion  as  she  gives  it  skill  and  caution 
in  the  use  of  them.  The  final  cause  sought  for 
then,  is,  that  power  to  rash  into  extreme  dan- 
ger may  not  be  granted  anterior  to  experience, 
this  latter  not  being  needed  by  animals,  who 
have,  in  instinct,  a  perfect  guide,  yet  one  inca- 
pable of  progress. 

The  growth  of  the  body  and  exercise,  one 
through  need  of  material,  and  the  other  through 
waste  of  it,  demand  aliment,  nourishing  food 
and  drink.  The  increase  of  the  sine  of  the  body 
in  infancy  is  rapid,  and,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
childhood,  the  waste,  from  continuous  motion, 
is  great.  Hence,  the  appetites,  hunger  and  thirst, 
are  at  that  period  keen.  It  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  left  to  our  observation,  to  learn  from  the 
the  sensations  of  weakness  and  prostration,  at 
what  times  it  is  desirable  to  take  food;  and 
good  sense,  in  some,  might  have  prescribed  re- 
gular periods  for  taking  it,  without  tlie  spur  of 
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the  appetites.  But  how  often,  in  the  most  me- 
thodioal  of  individualB,  would  engroseing  plea- 
mure,  or  the  press  of  business,  or  intense  lore  of 
study,  put  o£F  the  regular  meal,  and  both  mind 
and  body  thereby  suffer.  Oiten,  too,  some 
younger  and  more  dependent  one  among  us 
might  perish,  did  not  appetite,  by  its  sharp  de- 
mands, loudly  make  known  to  us  its  wants. 
Nature  has,  therefore,  wisely  implanted  in  us  the 
twin  appetites,  hunger  and  thirst,  which,  taking 
their  rise  from  the  body,  and  recurring  at  regu- 
lar interrals,  are  allayed  by  the  food  they  crave 
for. 

How  appropriate  is  the  natural  food  of  the 
infimt.  Could  some  wise  chemist,  on  analysing 
the  human  body,  set  aside  separately  the  mate* 
rials  of  which  it  is  compounded,  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  the  phosphorous  and  the  sulphur, 
and  then  cast  about  to  compose  some  aliment, 
which  should  contain  all  these  elements  in  due 
proportion,  and  in  a  form  palatable  to  the  in- 
fant and  easily  taken,  he  could  devise  none  oth- 
er than  nature  has  provided. 

But  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months  and 
thereafter,  what  are  the  most  appropriate  food 
and  drinks  for  the  child  ?  Water,  bread  and 
milk ;  the  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  grapes,  ripe  and  uncooked ;  the  berries,  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  cur- 
rants ;  juicy  beef,  rare ;  poultry,  and  well-cook- 
ed mutton ;  white  bread  and  brown,  with  sweet 
butter.  All  these  articles  of  food  are  palata- 
ble, easily  digested  and  nutritious.  But  veal 
and  pork,  preserves  and  pastry,  cakes  and  can- 
dies are  not  to  be  recommended.  Some  child- 
ren are  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  their  parents 
and  eat  everything  that  the  parents  do.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  roast  pork  and  hot  buck- 
wheat cakes,  mince  pies  and  hot  biscuits,  are 
often  the  cause  of  convulsions  in  children  ap- 
parently healthy,  and  of  sudden  and  violent 
paroxysms  of  sickness. 

Buc  there  is  another  class  of  substances  often 
adu«inistered  to  babes  and  young  children,  by 
untrustworthy  nurses  and  weak  if  not  wicked 
mothers.  I  refer  here  not  only  to  the  gin  and 
whiskey  rightly  complained  of,  in  former  times, 
by  the  good  Washingtonians,  but  to  those  per- 
nicious compounds,  extracts  of  opium  and  tinc- 
tures of  morphine,  sold  under  the  names  of 
paregoric,  carminative  and  cordial,  combining 
in  one  all  the  odious  quaLties  of  opium  and  of 
alcohoL  The  use  of  opium  in  these  forms  goes, 
hand  in  hand,  with  that  other  increasing  evil, 
opium  eating*    Undoubtedly,  the  hankariiig  for 


this  drug,  which  destroys  the  young  man,  is  of- 
ten implanted  in  his  system  in  infancy.  As* 
tonished  neighbors  and  weeping  friends  wonder 
that  the  boy  should  take  to  so  evil  courses ;  his 
is  the  most  of  the  suffering,  but  his  not  wholly 
or  chiefly  the  blame.  'I^th  points  out  for  re- 
proach and  warning,  those  guardians  of  the 
young,  who,  for  the  sake  of  an  extra  lebure 
hour,  or  to  be  present  at  the  evening  party, 
stilled  his  cries,  or  hushed  him  early  to  slumberi 
by  the  use  of  narcotics.  A  mother,  who,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  would  administer  opi- 
ates to  her  babe,  is  unworthy  the  glorious  gift  of 
a  child.  Something  in  excuse,  indeed,  might  be 
pleaded  by  the  tired  washer- woman,  and  jaded 
seamstress ;  such  are  to  be  pardoned,  not  justi- 
fied {  their  wearied  bodies  need  rest ;  and  they 
know  not,  perhaps,  the  harm  they  do.  Thosoi 
at  least,  are  to  be  reproved  who  act  thus  to  save 
an  additional  hour  of  watching  and  tending. 
Not  only  have  great  geniuses,  Coleridge  and 
DeQuincy,  Bums  and  Poe,  been  shorn  of  much 
of  their  power  and  happiness  by  alcohol  and  opi- 
um, but  their  sad  effects  on  households  through- 
out all  civilized  communities  are  but  too  appa- 
rent. Errors  here  in  education,  more  harmfril 
than  in  the  after  course  of  school  studies,  slay 
their  thousands. 

But  why  were  children  made  so  helplessi  so 
dependent  on  their  parents  for  protection,  shel^ 
ter,  food  and  clothing:  The  helplessness  of 
infimcy  awakens  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
heart.  The  babe  is  watched,  tended,  cared  for, 
played  with  i  love  more  than  repays  the  trou*> 
ble,  or  rather  there  is  no  trouble.  Through  the 
mutual  exchange  of  kindly  ofiices  and  of  affec- 
tion, of  filial  and  maternal  love,  domestic  bliss  is 
increased.  The  affections  which  spring  up  in 
the  sacred  precinets  of  the  fiimlly-circle,  well- 
ing over,  first  reach  the  near  relatives,  then 
friends,  towns-people,  the  State,  one's  country, 
and  the  world,  in  somewhat  modified  form 
in  each,  so  that  Christian  philanthropy  embra- 
cing all  our  kind,  the  patriotism  that  is  ready 
to  suffer  and  to  lose  all  for  country,  may  have 
some  of  their  sources  in  the  weakness  of  babes 
newly  bom. 

The  appetites  are  not  susceptible  of  educa- 
tion in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  except  that 
they  are  to  be  subjected  to  control.  With  this 
proviso  they  should  be  left  as  nature  gave  them 
to  us,  only  not  perverted.  Attention  and  edu- 
cation divert  them  from  their  natural  use,  -—  to 
warn  us  when  the  body  needs  nourishment, — 
and  oause  gluttony,  dmnkenneis  and  miaeiy. 
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At  this  early  age,  when  nfttnre  is  laying  her 
foundations,  promise  of  a  glorious  ftiture,  food 
and  exercise  in  plenty  should  be  giren.  Easy 
gymnastic  exercises  should  be  practiced  in  the 
infant  schools,  and  interesting  games  be  insti- 
tuted on  the  playoground.  Plenty  of  sweet 
bread  at  home  should  also  be  had,  and  good 
bread  is  a  very  important  item. 

Now  because  nature  first  attends  mainly  to 
the  body,  and  afterwards  to  the  mind  more,  did 
we  haye  no  experience  to  guide  us,  following 
her  plan,  we  could  make  two  deductions,  1. 
First  feed  a  starving  beggar  and  clothe  him ; 
then  attend  to  his  mental  and  spiritual  improre- 
ment.  2.  Goyemments  and  rulers  whose  course 
tends  to  render  the  liying  of  the  laboring  classes 
more  and  more  precarious,  must  not  be  aston- 
ished at  mobs  and  reyolutions ;  the  French  re- 
yolution,  with  all  its  atrocities,  was  natural* 
In  accordance  with  the  instincts  of  self-preser- 
yation,  the  higher  faculties  in  the  average  of 
men,  in  such  emergencies,  give  place  to  the  lower, 
and  human  beings  are  then  impelled  by  fiercer 
passions  than  tigers  are. 

But  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  treat  fully  of 
the  education  of  a  child  up  to  the  age  of  five 
years  in  a  single  article.  The  operation  of  near- 
ly every  mental  faculty  can  be  noticed  before 
that  age,  so  that  he  who  knows  perfectly  how 
to  teach  a  child  thus  far,  need  be  troubled  with 
but  little  afterwards.  I  give  below  a  synopsis 
of  some  of  the  more  important  powers  of  the 
mind : 

I.  To  Febl.    (Sensitivity.)    (Active  Powers.) 

1.  Appetitet  —  Hunger,  Thirst,  Artificial  Ap- 
petites. 

2.  Dniret — Knowledge,  Society,  Superiority, 
Power,  Esteem,  Expression. 

3.  AfftcHona  —  Domestic  Affections,  Friend- 
ship, Patriotism,  Pity,  Philanthropy. 

4.  Moral  Sentimentt  —  Approbation,  Disap- 
probation, Indignation,  Esteem,  Admiration, 
Awe. 

5.  Self-Loye,  (Desire  of  Happiness.") 

6.  Moral  Faculty,  (Conscience.) 

II.  ToThinx.  (Intelligence.)   (Intell.  Powers.) 

1.  Bsason,  which  gives  us  ideas  of  the  XJni< 
versal,  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute. 

2.  P&reeptiot^^l.  Sense,  (Observation,)  (The 
five  Senses.)     2.  Consciousness,    (Beflection.) 

8.  Memory,  Understanding,  Judgment  and  Im- 
agination. 

III.    To  Act. 
The  Will. 


The  well*equipped  teacher  is  fiuniiiar  wi^  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  powers  of  tli^ 
mind,  and  with  the  nature  and  ftmetiocs  of  eaeh 
of  them.  This  analysis  should  be  supplement- 
ed with  observations  on  mental  powers,  capaci- 
ties and  tendencies,  as  exhibited  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  his  own  and  others'  character.  The 
teacher  is  thus  enabled  to  determine  with  some 
approach  to  accuracy,  what  appetites  and  what 
desires  are  strong,  and  what  ones  weak,  in  each 
of  his  pupils,  and  how  &r  the  affections  and 
conscience  are  their  guides.  He  can  note  the 
first  faint  efforts  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the 
grasp  and  the  readiness  of  memory,  the  growth 
of  emotions,  thought  and  wiU.  His  object  being 
to  mould  souls  to  a  diviner  form,  he  should  stu- 
dy character  as  shown  in  habits,  the  ways  in 
which  the  mind  inclines  to  act ;  in  the  temper, 
or  state  of  the  mind  in  point  of  irascibility ;  in 
disposition,  or  condition  of  the  mind  in  r^ard 
to  the  dominant  affections  and  princ^ilea;  in 
the  temperament,  or  that  state  of  the  mind  that 
is  constitutional  and  is  closely  connected  with 
the  physical  nature. 

Gauging,  in  this  way,  the  present  condition 
and  the  capacities  of  each  mind,  the  question 
to  be  answered  next  is,  what  tendencies  and 
powers  are  to  be  checked  or  to  be  fostered  in 
each  child,  what  are  the  proper  means  to  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and  what  are  the 
studies  and  what  the  succession  of  them  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each. 

This  is  no  easy  task ;  a  harder  one  ooold 
scarc4ily  be  set.  Yet  the  difficulty,  in  all  its 
breadth  and  minutiae,  ib  to  be  grappled  with  and 
mastered,  before  the  art  of  training  one  child  up 
to  its  fifth  birth- day  shall  be  well  understood. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  how  sad  the  mistake  we 
make  in  supposing  any  person  whatsoever  fit  to 
teach  a  primary  school.  Here  is  the  weak  point 
in  our  school  system, —  we  slur  the  primary 
schools.  Not  teachers  learned  in  Latin  or  skill- 
ed in  mathematics,  are  now  needed  there,  or 
ever  will  be,  but  those  who  have  had  a  specisl 
training  for  the  purpose,  and  who  have,  in  ad- 
dition, good  sense,  tact,  and  love  for  the  work. 

The  order  in  which  the  mental  faculties  are 
developed  and  brought  prominently  forward 
should  also  be  investigated,  so  that  the  teadber 
may  work  in  harmony  with  nature,  rather  thw 
at  variance  with  her.  To  force  the  study  of  ab- 
stractions and  of  logic  on  to  a  young  child,  is 
as  unnatural  as  unwise :  to  neglect  to  cultivate 
its  powers  of  observation  and  its  memory  is  to 
let  slip  an  opportunity  that  can  never  be  recall- 
ed. 

A  little  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that 
we  should  note  first  the  action  of  the  sensei, 
then  of  the  memory,  and  afterwards  of  thn  de- 
KXWf  the  habits  and  the  afiteetions. 
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Natural   SStitntt. 

C0XXUNIOATION8  for  this  Department  ihould  be  ad- 
dTMeed  to  I.  F.  CadT.  Warren. 


For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
A  Peep  Into  the  Book. 

Anothsb  inmate  of  the  wash-bowl  was  a  small 
floander,  scarcely  more  than  two  inches  in  length. 
fie  made  his  appearance,  one  sunny  morning,  so 
near  the  foot  of  the  ladder  previously  described, 
among  the  kelp,  as  to  be  easily  captured  by  means 
of  a  small  dip-net.  A  small  *'  Devil  Fish,"  or,  as 
the  boys  call  the  species,  **  Toad  Orunter,"  had 
previously  found  quarters  in  the  bowl,  under  a 
stone,  placed  so  as  to  form  a  small  cave  fbr  his 
special  accommodation.  These  two  fishes,  four 
Actiniae,  or  Sea  Anemonies,  and  the  shrimp, 
whose  history,  in  part,  has  been  previously  given, 
made  up  the  sum  of  the  inhabitants  intentionally 
introduced  into  our  mimic  sea.  A  stone,  with  a 
duster  of  green  algae  growing  upon  it,  however, 
proved  afterward  to  have  addded  to  their  number 
indefinitely.  Some  of  the  inmates  thus  acciden- 
tally introduced  proved  very  interesting,  and  will 
reeeive  notice  as  we  proceed.  The  dock  had,  in 
fact,  already  afforded  a  miniature  aquarium.  A 
plain  glass  jar,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter 
and  nine  inches  deep,  has  since  supplied  the  place 
of  the  wash-bowl.  The  bottom  contains  a  layer, 
about  two  inches  deep,  of  small,  white  pebbles. 
A  few  stones,  two  or  three  of  which  extend  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  have  upon  their  surface 
a  few  clumps  of  algae  to  Airnish  oxygen,  and  are 
marked  by  the  tortuous,  chalky  lines  of  Serpulae, 
form  hiding  places  for  such  creatures  as  endeavor 
to  shun  observation,  while  they  afford  places  for 
the  Actiniae  to  attach  themselves,  and  Airnish 
promenades  for  the  travellers.  A  few  additional 
specimens  of  animal  life  complete  the  present  es- 
tablishment. For  several  days  all  operations  have 
been  performed,  and  all  necessary  fanctions  dis- 
charged with  an,  apparently,  enviable  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  aid.  If  there  be  any  important 
lack  of  comfort  it  is  not  manifest,  and  if  there  re- 
main a  source  of  suffering  it  remains  latent. 

But  the  present  felicitous  state  of  things  was 
not  attained  without  pains  and  losses.  A  senti- 
mental mood  might  here  send  us  off  into  a  reverie. 

How  suffering  is  "  for  aye  "  the  price  of  blbi, 

and  invoWe  a  homily  on  The  Uncertainty  of —-but 
•*pra0tiia  eompon&re  ftuUm.**  Painful  facts  are 
none  the  less  facts  because  painful ;  and  however 
much  of  pleasure  the  novel  exercise  of  flying  in- 
stead of  swimming  may,  for  the  moment,  have  af- 
forded to  my  little  pet  flounder,  the  result  was  dis- 
astrous ;  for  when  I  went  to  inquire  after  his  wel- 
flus,  one  morning,  I  found  him  lying  dead  apon 
the  carpet«     Perhaps  he  was  foolish  to  make  saoh 


a  leap  in  ths  dark.  Wo  may  presume  hs  was  so. 
But  then,  he  was  young,  and  had  about  him  neithsr 
parents,  guardians  nor  teachers,  to  give  him  time- 
ly warning  and  Instruction.  Has  not  such  been 
the  £ate— ?  I  presume  tlie  little  fellow  got  tsiri- 
bly  frightened,  or— 

He  would  never  thus  have  blindiy  rushed 
Upon  dettroction. 

And  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  physiognomy  was 
at  fault:— 

Two  eyes  above  and  none  at  all  below  \ 

But  he  was  not  to  blame  for  this*— only 

**  One  more  unfortunate  (not)  weary  of  breath 
Bashly  importunate." 

He  was  wont  sometimes  by  day*light  to  circum- 
navigate his  miniature  sea,  when  tired  of  lying  !>»• 
neath  a  damp  of  sea-weed-— expanded  to  his  Mi 
circumference,  and  motionless  except  the  horison- 
tal  movement  of  his  jaws  and  a  ludicrous  rolling 
of  his  ill-placed  eyes  —  and  would,  sometimes, 
in  passing  over  an  extended  actinia,  come  slightly 
in  contact  with  its  extended  tentaeulae.  On  sash 
occasions  he  always  seemed  surprised  and  alaim- 
ed  at  the  unseen  proximity  of  his  Briarean  00m- 
panion,  and,  in  his  sudden  fright,  would  leap  quite 
out  of  the  water.  In  this  particular  instance, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  leaped  farther  than  he 
intended.  But  the  most  curious  fact  in  the  case 
was  his  instinctive  dread  of  the  actiniae,  which 
the  shrimp  always  exhibited  in  an  equal  degree. 
For  when  a  stone,  containing  three  or  four  Actin- 
iae upon  its  top,  was  placed  in  the  bowl,  some 
shrimps  that  were  introduced,  on  passing  oyer 
them,  would  throw  themselves  out  of  the  water, 
so  that  as  many  as  four  out  of  six  were  found  lying 
upon  the  floor  upon  a  single  morning,  having 
thrown  themselves  ftrom  the  bowl  during  the  pre- 
vious night.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  creatures 
so  apparently  incapable  of  doing  harm,  excepf  to 
very  small  animals,  and  whose  substance  has  a 
consistency  but  little  surpassing  that  of  jelly, 
should  possess  so  much  power  to  inspire  terror  in 
creatures  so  much  superior  to  them  in  sise  and 
activity.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  injury  which  we  should  little  sus- 
pect. Not  only  do  they  seise  greedily,  with  their 
tentaeulae,  upon  whatever  comes  in  contact  with 
them,  and  make  surprising  efforts  to  engulf  it  with- 
in their  wonderfully  elastic  maw,  but  when  occasion 
demands,  it  seems  that  they  are  capable  of  send- 
ing forth  arrow-pointed,  poisoned  threads,  and  thus 
inflicting  deadly  injury  upon  their  victim.  Mr. 
Humphreys,  in  his  little  work  entitled,  *<  Ocean 
Oardens,"  says:  "'Mr.  Gosse  very  graphioally 
describes  the  death  of  a  small  fish  struck  by  one 
of  these  thread-borne,  poisoned  arrows,  at  some 
distance  flrom  the  offended  Actinia,  who  launched 
its  dart,  as  it  seemed,  for  no  greater  proTOcatiou 
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than  a  slight  disturbanee  of  the  water  rather  near- 
er to  hie  retreat  than  was  agreeable."  This  will 
account  for  the  instinctive  dread  which  these  crea- 
tures inspire  in  those  so  much  superior  to  them  in 
strength.  My  little  flounder,  from  his  curious 
structure  and  novel  mode  of  swimming,  had  be- 
come an  object  of  no  little  interest,  so  that  I  am 
compelled  to  confess  that  his  loss  was  the  occasion 
of  aome  regret.  He  was  so  young  as  to  be  semi- 
transparent,  which  afforded  opportunity  for  obser- 
vation that  imparted  to  him  an  additional  interest. 
I  had  previously  ascertained  that  the  roughness  of 
the  species  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  rows  of 
regular  and  delicate  spines  upon  the  outer  margin 
of  their  scales.  Tbese  scales  are  quite  interesting 
objects  under  the  microscope. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  with  the  wash- 
bowl, I  found  a  slimy  sediment  of  a  greenish  color 
gradually  collecting  upon  the  bottom.  I  did  not 
choose  to  dirturb  this,  but  instead,  introduced  a 
couple  of  snails,  obviously  allied  to  the  whelk 
tribe,  from  the  dock.  These  began  sweeping  tbe 
surface  with  their  broad,  disk-like  feet,  and  leav- 
ing a  clean  track  behind  them.  In  performing 
this  they  did  not  push  the  slimy  deposit  before 
them,  nor  did  they  leave  it  upon  the  borders  of 
their  track.  The  proportion  of  clean  surface  be< 
came  greater  each  day  without  any  increased  ac- 
cumulation of  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
The  only  possible  conclusion  was  that  they  devour- 
ed it.  On  subjecting  a  little  of  the  deposit  to  ex- 
amination with  the  microscope  the  reason  was  ob- 
vious. It  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  Navieu- 
iae,  of  the  sise  of  scarcely  more  than  the  flve-hun- 
dred-thousandth  of  an  inch.  And  yet,  there  the 
little  animals  were  navigating,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  carrying  their  little,  graceful,  boat^shaped, 
silicious  shells,  which  distinctly  showed  the  golden 
substance  of  the  little  creatures,  by  means  of  their 
perfect  transparency.  The  object  of  the  snails 
in  cleansing  the  bowl  was  obvious.  Some  land 
animals,  I  believe,  consider  it  a  luxury  to  clean  a 
bowl  of  Narraganset  oysters.  But  one  part  of  the 
operation  was  yet  unexplained,  viz.,  the  manner  in 
which  the  snails  partook  of  their  banquet.  They 
could  not  eat  with  their  one  foot,  however  broad 
and  elastic  it  might  be.  This  would  be  out  of  any 
regular  line  of  analogy.  They  certainly  did  not 
eat  with  the  trunk-like  organ  which  they  swung 
about  and  extended  and  retracted  at  pleasure. 
They  exhibited  no  organ  that  seemed  adapted  for 
eating  —  how,  then,  did  they  eat  ?  This  question 
was  easily  solved  by  watching  one  of  the  animals 
through  a  pocket-magnifier,  as  he  was  removing 
the  deposit  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  jar,  to 
which  I  had  made  a  transfer.  I  could  then  see  an 
organ  protruded  from  beneath  the  trunk,  as  we 
may  call  it,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  shell.  This 
was  a  hollow  tube,  somewhat  enlarged  at  the  end, 
and  having  a  somewhat  re  volute  appearance  around 
the  edge.  The  end  of  this  passed  close  to  the  glass, 


apparently  in  contact  with  it,  and  through  this  the 
animal  constantly  thrust  forth  its  tongue  and  lick« 
ed  the  surface  clean,  in  a  manner  more  like  the 
licking  of  a  dog  or  cat  than  anything  to  which  it 
can  be  compared.  At  one  side  of  the  tube  there 
is  a  sort  of  channel,  which  affords  facility  for  the 
tongue  to  bring  neatly  within  the  tube  whatever  it 
has  gathered.  Within,  the  animal,  no  doubt,  pos- 
sesses a  masticiting  and  digestive  apparatus. 

In  common  with  others,  I  had  often  noticed  the 
stones  along  the  beach,  where  the  water  was  shal- 
low and  flowed  with  considerable  velocity,  marked 
with  elevated,  tortuous  lines  having  the  appear- 
ance of  chalk.  In  the  attraction  offered  by  other 
objects  I  had  failed  to  give  them  special  attention. 
Of  course  it  was  with  no  little  interest  that  I  found 
them  the  habitations  of  some  of  the  most  curious 
animals  I  had  yet  noticed.  Most  of  the  tubes 
were  creataceous,  like  the  shells  of  oysters ;  some, 
however,  partook  more  of  a  semi-gelatinous,  leath- 
ery character.  From  the  open  end  of  these  slen- 
der cornucopias  the  little  serpulae  thrust  out  a 
collection  of  delicate  plumes,  which  expanded  in 
the  form  of  a  fan,  or  more  like  the  feathers  in  the 
tail  of  a  fan-tail  pigeon,  or,  perhaps,  more  exactly 
still,  like  the  feathers  of  a  common,  ostrich,  feather 
duster.  The  plumes  are  exceedingly  delicate,  of 
different  hues,  and  marked  with  transverse  shades, 
which  render  them  objects  of  great  beauty.  Eve- 
ry separate  filament  is  instinct  with  lifei  and  is 
possessed  with  its  separate  power  of  motion.  The 
serpulae  are  easily  frightened,  when  they  suddenly 
withdraw  themselves  within  their  tubes,  leaving  an 
organ  with  a  knob-like  extremity  to  close  the  en- 
trance against  intruders.  They  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily examined  without  a  magnifier.  Wtile 
observing  them  I  discovered  one,  more  delicate 
than  any  of  the  rest,  which  had  a  somewhat  arbo- 
rescent form.  From  a  main  stalk  there  shot  forth 
several  branch-like  filiments,  each  terminated  by  a 
collection  of  extremely  delicate  tentaculae  arrang- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  daisy  or  star.  Theae  stars,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  were  capable  of  being 
contracted  into  the  form  of  little  pearly  balls  at 
the  extremity  of  their  filiamenu.  i.  f.  c 


"Tobacco  Killbd  Him."— "A  youth  of  six- 
teen fell  dead,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  in  a  dram 
shop.  What  caused  his  death  ?  The  coroner's 
inquest  said,  *  It  was  a  mysterious  act  of  Ood.' 
The  minister  at  the  funeral  consoled  the  friends 
by  saying  much  the  same  thing.  Physicians  said 
it  was  the  *  heart  disease,'  and  said  nothing  about 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  A  sensible  vroman, 
knowing  the  boy's  habiu,  said,  *  Tobacco  killed 
him.'  It  deranged  the  action  of  the  heart;  it 
ceased  to  beat,  and  the  victim  fell ' " 


Setbbb  trials  call  into  action  those  reserved 
forces  of  thought  and  courage  and  fortitude  and 
faith,  which  give  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  life. 
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GO3CU0XIGATI0N8  for  this  Departuent  shoald  be  ad- 
dressed to  Hbnkt  Clauk,  Fawtucket,  B.  1. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 
War  Hymna. 

In  the  mid-months  of  the  present  year,  stirring 
'war-Bongs  were  penned  and  pablished  that  seem 
worthy  of  collection.  I  have  been  searching  my 
files  of  the  newspaper  this  stormy  day  in  early 
autumn,  and  have  selected  some  of  them  for  re- 
cord here. 

Do  they  not  stir  the  yery  blood  in  our  veins  into 
a  more  fervent  motion  and  revive  the  spirit  we 
felt  awaking  within  us  when  we  begun  to  see  in- 
deed that  the  old  flag  was  threatened  with  dis- 
gprace  ?  The  first,  in  order  of  time,  I  choose  to 
record  here,  is  in  an  issue  of  the  18th  of  April, 
1861,  the  day  before  that  memorable  day  when  the 
first  blood  was  shed  in  the  fight  at  Baltimore.  The 
poem  thrills  and  animates  the  heart  like  a  true 
war-song : 

[Ftom  the  Providence  JoumaL] 
THE  SUMMONS. 
To  arms !  along  a  thousand  wires 

The  flashing  summons  flies ; 
To  arms !  the  ensign  of  our  sires 

In  dust  dishonored  lies. 
The  stars,  that  long  have  soared  unfurled 

0*er  fort  and  field  and  fleet. 
And  claimed  the  homage  of  the  world, 

Fall  spurned  by  rebel  feet. 

To  arms !  the  summons  flashes  forth 

Through  city,  town  and  farm, 
And  lo !  the  freemen  of  the  North 

By  myriads  rise  and  arm ; 
From  forge  and  field,  from  mine  and  mart. 

From  happy  haunt  and  home  — 
One  feeling  fires  each  patriot  heart, 

"  Our  country  calls,  we  come  !  " 

No  craven  scruple  bids  them  pause. 

No  differing  views  divide. 
But,  proud  to  serve  a  sacred  cause, 

They  scorn  all  meaner  pride ; 
And  nobly  pledging  heart  and  hand. 

Like  brothers,  forth  they  fare 
To  scourge  Rebellion  from  the  land, 

And  Treason  from  its  lair. 

Yet  no  mad  rage  of  war  they  feel, 

No  lust  of  conquest  know. 
And  sorrow  mingles  with  the  zeal 

Which  they  for  duty  show  ; 
But  trusting  to  the  triple  might 

That  shields  a  righteous  cause. 
The  arm  to  battle  for  the  Right  — 

The  Union  and  the  Laws. 


So  we  felt  after  the  fall  of  Sumter.  And  Holmes^ 
with  fervid  earnestness  tells  in  poetic  language^ 
how  strong  and  deep,  though  at  first  unseen,  was 
the  power  of  the  loyal  North  against  the  force  of 
mistaken  and  angry  brothers  : 

A  YOICB  OF  THE  LOYAL  NOBTH. 
We  sing  «*  Our  Country's  "  song  to-night 

With  saddened  voice  and  eye; 
Her  banner  droops  in  clouded  light 

Beneath  the  wintry  sky. 
We'll  pledge  her  once  in  golden  wine 

Before  her  stars  have  set ; 
Though  dim  one  reddening  orb  may  shine, 

We  have  a  country  yet. 

'Twere  vain  to  sigh  o'er  errors  past, 

The  fault  of  sires  or  sons  ; 
Our  soldier  heard  the  threatening  blast 

And  spiked  his  useless  guns  ; 
Ue  f  aw  the  star-wreathed  ensign  fall 

By  mad  invaders  torn  ; 
But  saw  it  from  the  bastioned  wall 

That^laughed  their  rage  to  scorn ! 

What  though  their  angry  cry  is  flung 

Across  the  howling  wave, — 
They  smite  the  air  with  idle  tongue 

The  gathering  storm  who  brave ; 
Enough  of  speech !  the  trumpet  rings ; 

Be  silent,  patient,  calm, — 
Ood  help  them  if  the  tempest  swings 

The  pine  against  the  palm  ! 

Our  toilsome  years  have  mad«  us  tame ; 

Our  strength  has  slept  unfelt ; 
The  furnace-fire  is  slow,  to  flame 

That  bids  our  ploughshares  melt ; 
'Ti«  hard  to  lose  the  bread  they  win 

In  spite  of  Nature's  frowns,— 
To  drop  the  iron  threads  we  spin 

That  weave  our  web  of  towns. 

To  see  the  rustling  turbines  stand 

Before  the  emptied  flumes. 
To  fold  the  arms  that  flood  the  land 

With  rivers  from  their  looms, — 
But  harder  still  for  those  who  learn 

The  truth  forgot  so  long : 
When  once  their  slumbering  passions  bum. 

The  peaceful  are  the  strong ! 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  weak,    ' 

And  calm  their  frenzied  ire. 
And  save  our  brothers  ere  they  shriek, 

"  We  played  with  Northern  fire !  " 
The  eagle  hold  his  mountain  height, — 

The  tiger  pace  his  den ! 
Give  all  their  country,  each  his  right ! 

Ood  keep  us  all !    Amen  ! 

OLIVER  WENDBLL  H0L1CB8. 

Alice  Carey,  that  sweet,  gentle  poet  (ll  of  uq 
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l9Vfi|to  read,  portrays,  with  a  stronger  and  a  stem* 
er  8pirit}than  usnal,  the  marshalling  of  our  forces : 

[From  the  ProTidenee  JourasL] 

COMIMO. 

They  are  mastering — they  are  marching! 

How  their  onward  tramping  rolls ! 
They  are  coming,  oomlng,  coming  1 
A  hundred  thousand  souls  ! 

From  the  granite  hills  —  the  seaside, 

In  solid  ranks  like  walls  — 
A  hundred  men  to  take  the  place 

Of  every  man  that  falls. 

Bight  on  across  the  midnight  — 
Right  onward,  stern  and  proud  — 

Their  red  flags  shining  as  they  come, 
Like  morning  on  a  cloud. 

Battalion  on  battalion, 

The  West  its  bravery  pours, 
For  the  colors  Qod's  own  hand  has  set. 

In  the  bushes  at  their  doors ! 

In  the  wood  and  in  the  clearings, 

The  lovers,  brothers,  sons, 
The  young  men  and  the  old  men, 

Are  shouldering  their  guns. 

They  have  heard  the  bugle  blowing  — 
Heard  the  thunder  of  the  drum, 

And  farther  than  the  eye  can  see. 
They  come,  and  come,  and  come ! 

▲LICE  CARET. 

And  they  are  coming  and  going  to-day,  an  un^ 
broken  and  steady  line  of  strong  men.  It  is  a 
painful  contest— father  against  son,  brother  against 
brother,  foes  in  the  household,  as  the  Old  Book 
dimly  foreshadows  it  — a  contest  so  muoh  like  the 
last  great  battle,  that  the  words  of  Revelation  and 
the  poetic  language  of  Mrs.  Stowe  seem  strangely 
appropriate :  — 

[From  the  New  York  Independent.] 
THE  HOLT  WAE. 

*<  And  I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white 
horse ;  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  was  Faithful  and 
True,  and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and 
make  war.  His  eyes  were  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on 
his  head  were  many  crowns ;  and  he  had  a  name 
written,  that  no  man  knew,  but  he  himself.  And 
the  armies  which  were  in  heaven  followed  him  up* 
on  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and 
clean."— Rbt.  xix.  :  11, 12,  14. 
To  the  last  battle  set,  throughout  the  earth ! 

Not  for  vile  lust  of  plunder  or  of  power 
The  hosts  of  justice  and  eternal  right 

Unfurl  their  banner  in  this  solemn  hour. 
A  King  rides  forth,  whose  eyes,  as  beaming  fire, 

Wither  oppression  in  their  dazzling  fli^me, 
And  he  hath  sworn  to  right  all  human  wrong 

By  th«  dreftd  power  of  bis  mysterious  name. 


O'er  all  the  earth  resounds  his  trumpet-call. 

The  nations,  waking  from  their  dreary  night» 
Are  mustering  in  their  ranks,  and  thronging  on 

To  hail  the  brightness  of  his  rising  light : 

And  all  the  armies  that  behind  him  ride, 
Come  in  white  raiment,  spotless  as  the  snow — 

"  Freedom  and  Justice,"  is  their  battle-cry, 
And  all  the  earth  rejoices  as  they  go. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  ride  the  brother  bands — 
Brave  hearts  and  tender,  with  undaunted  eye; 

With  manly  patience  ready  to  endure, 
With  gallant  daring  resolute  to  die. 

They  know  not  fear,  for  what  have  they  to  fear 
Who  all  have  counted  and  have  att  rengned. 

And  lain  their  lives  a  solemn  offering  down 
For  laws,  for  truth,  for  freedom  —  for  mankind  ? 

No  boastful  words  are  theirs,  nor  murderous  zeal. 
Nor  courage  fed  with  the  inebriate  bowl ; 

But  their  brave  hearts  show  in  true  touch  and  time 
The  sober  courage  of  the  manly  souL 

Ab  !  who  can  say  how  precious  and  how  dear 
These  noble  hearts,  of  thousand  homes  the  light? 

Tet  wives  and  mothers,  smiling  through  their  tear^ 
Gave  them  unmurmuring  to  the  holy  fighL 

O  brothers,  banded  for  this  noble  war ! 

Keep  your  white  garments  spotless  still  and  pure, 
Be  priestly  warriors,  hallowing  the  right  — 

So  shall  your  victory  be  swift  and  sure. 

So  shall  the  spotless  King  with  whom  ye  ride. 
Make  vile  disorder  from  the  earth  to  cease. 

And  Time's  triumphant  songs  at  last  shall  hsil 
The  victory  of  a  true  and  righteous  peace. 

HABBIBT  BBBCHBK  BTOWB. 

Is  it  "the  last  battle"? 

And  in  the  midst  of  warlike  sounds  come  the 
voices  of  mourning,  the  iiews  of  the  death  of  a 
brave  and  a  good  man,  though  a  rash  soldier,  a 
leader  of  a  rude  band  of  brother  soldiers,  a  man 
whose  very  glance  was  a  command,  whose  life  car- 
ried with  it  an  unseen  though  a  powerful  influence. 
The  fall  of  Sumter  and  the  death  of  BUsworth, 
with  the  stinging  words  of  men  in  power  among 
those  we  are  compelled  to  call  our  foes,  quicken- 
ed and  kept  alive  a  warlike  spirit  among  us.  We 
gave  ourselves  to  the  work  like  men : 

[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July.] 
CUB  OBDEBS. 
Weave  no  more  silks,  ye  Lyons  looms. 

To  deck  our  girls  for  gay  delights ; 
The  crimson  flower  of  battle  blooms. 
And  solemn  marches  fill  the  nights. 

Weave  but  the  flag  whose  bars  to-day 
Drooped  heavy  o'er  our  early  dead, 

And  homely  garments,  coarse  and  gray, 
For  orphans  that  must  earn  their  bread ! 
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Keep  back  your  tunes,  ye  yiols  sweet. 
That  pour  delight  from  other  lands  ! 

Rouse  there  the  dancer's  restless  feet  — 
The  trumpet  leads  our  warrior  bands. 

And  ye  that  wage  the  war  of  words 
With  mystic  fame  and  subtle  power, 

Go  chatter  to  the  idle  birds. 
Or  teach  the  lesson  of  the  hour ! 

Ye  Sybil  Arts,  in  one  stern  knot 

Be  all  your  offices  combined ! 
Stand  close,  while  Courage  draws  the  lot, 

The  destiny  of  human  kind ! 

And  if  that  destiny  could  fail, 
The  sun  should  darken  in  the  sky. 

The  eternal  bloom  of  Nature  pale. 
And  Ood,  and  Truth,  and  Freedom  die ! 

From  a  quick,  high-sounding  alarum,  poetry 
swelled  into  a  nobler  and  deeper  and  stronger 
•train.  TVe  have  become  accustomed  to  sounds  of 
war  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men.  Our  songs  have 
given  place  to  hymns.  Rererses  have  been  foL 
lowed  by  stronger  faith  and  resolution.  The  birth- 
day of  our  nation  found  nt  ready  to  sing  a  hymn 
of  praise  : 

[From  the  Boiton  Tranacript.] 
A  FOUETH  OP  JULY  HYMN. 
Ete&nal  Ood  !  thy  name  we  praise  — 

To  thee  we  humbly  look  for  aid ; 
And  while  to  Heaven  our  songs  we  raise. 
The  tribute  of  our  hearts  be  paid. 

Thy  power  and  goodness.  Mighty  God, 
In  all  thy  works  of  wonder  shine ; 

The  heavens  declare  thy  love  abroad, 
The  earth  proclaims  thy  power  divine. 

Of  old  thy  mercy.  Lord,  was  known  — 
Thine  arm  did  break  the  oppressor's  rod, 

And  led  thine  Israel  to  thy  throne. 
Through  desert  wilds  and  seas  of  blood. 

God  of  our  lives,  in  Thee  we  trust ; 

We  humbly  bow,  and  own  Thy  power. 
Which  raised  our  country  from  the  dust, 

And  sav'd  us  in  the  threatening  hour. 

Again  to  Thee  our  earnest  gaze 

Is  upward  cast,  for  help  divine ; 
Form  us  a  Nation  to  Thy  praise. 

And  make  us  ever  wholly  thine. 

The  August  number  of  the  Atlantic  Montfdy  con- 
tained a  beautiful  hymn  from  the  pen  of  Holmes : 

PAETIKG  HYMK. 

**Dundeer 
Father  of  Mercies,  Heavenly  Friend, 

We  seek  Thy  gracious  throne ; 
To  Thee  our  faltering  prayers  ascend, 

Our  fainting  hearts  are  known ! 
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From  blasts  that  chill,  from  suns  that  smite, 
From  every  plague  that  harms ; 

In  camp  and  march,  in  siege  and  fight. 
Protect  our  men-at-arms ! 

Though  from  our  darkened  lives  they  take 
What  makes  our  life  most  dear. 

We  yield  them  for  their  country's  sake 
With  no  relenting  tear. 

Our  blood  their  flowing  veins  will  shed. 
Their  wounds  our  breasts  will  share. 

Oh,  stave  us  from  the  foes  we  dread. 
Or  grant  us  strength  to  bear ! 

Let  each  unhallowed  cause  that  brings 

The  stem  destroyer  cease, 
Thy  flaming  angel  fold  his  wings. 

And  seraphs  whisper  Peace ! 

Thine  are  the  sceptre  and  the  sword, 
Stretch  forth  Thy  mighty  hand  — 

Reign  Thou  our  kingless  nation's  Lord, 
Rule  Thou  our  throneless  land  ! 

O.  W.   HOLMES. 

So  mote  it  be ! 

To-day  we  have  no  national  hymn.  The  Army 
Hymn  of  Holmes,  sung  to  that  grand  old  tune 
that  has  soothed  and  quelled  the  sorrows  of  thou- 
sands and  has  awakened  in  the  soul  the  deepest 
devotion,  is  the  only  poem  at  all  deserving  of  the 
i«ame.  And  though  it  does  not  claim  to  be  more 
than  a  hymn  for  the  army,  the  walls  of  the  Patent 
Office  have,  many  a  sweet  Sabbath  day,  listened  to 
the  solemn  harmony  of  this  hymn  as  it  was  sung 
by  the  voices  of  a  thousand  strong  men,  when  our 
First  Regiment  was  quartered  in  Washington. 

[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly.] 
ABMY  HYMN. 
"  Old  Hundred:* 
0  Lord  of  Hosts  !    Almighty  King ! 
Behold  the  sacrifice  we  bring  ! 
To  every  arm  Thy  strength  impart, 
Thy  spirit  shed  through  every  heart ! 

Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires ; 
Thy  hand  hath  made  our  Nation  free ; 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee. 

Be  Thou  a  pillared  flame  to  show 
The  midnight  snare,  the  silent  foe ; 
And  when  the  battle  thunders  loud. 
Still  guide  us  in  the  moving  cloud. 

God  of  all  Nations !  Sovereign  Lord ! 
In  Thy  dread  name  we  draw  the  sword, 
We  lift  the  starry  flag  on  high 
That  fills  with  light  the  stormy  sky. 

From  treason's  rent,  from  murder's  stain, 
Guard  Thou  its  folds  till  Peace  shall  reign,*** 
Till  fort  and  field,  till  shore  and  sea 
Join  our  loud  anthem,  F&aub  to  Thbb  ! 
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Wxitttn   €fxaminationjS. 

CoKVUKiCATiONS  for  tbis  Department  should  be  ad- 
dratied  to  A.  J.  Manchkbtba,  ProTidence. 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  gentleman,  being  asked  how  much  money 
he  had  on  interest,  said,  that  if  instead  of  6}  per 
cent,  he  should  receive  7i  per  cent,  the  interest 
would  be  $.879  more.  What  sum  had  he  at  inter- 
est ? 

2.  At  what  time  between  9  and  10  o'clock  do 
the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  watch  make  right- 
angles  with  each  other  ? 

3.  A  spent  one-fifth  his  money,  lost  i  the  re- 
mainder and  gave  away  |^12  more  than  (  of  what 
then  remained,  and  found  1^  e  had  $100  lefL  How 
much  had  he  at  first  ? 

4.  I  paid  for  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  $216. 
The  saddle  cost  3  1-5  times  as  much  as  the  bridle 
and  1-15  as  much  as  the  horse.  What  did  each 
cost? 

5.  A  and  B  invest  equal  sums  in  trade ;  A  gains 
a  sum  equal  to  9  1-11  per  cent,  of  his  stock,  and 
B  loses  $350,625,  when  A's  money  is  to  B's  as  2| 
is  to  2.    What  did  each  invest  ? 

6.  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  to  share  $3819.95 ;  A  is 
to  have  $40  more  than  B,  and  D  is  to  have  $22 
less  than  B,  and  C  is  to  have  3-16  as  much  as  A, 
B  and  D  together.    What  is  the  share  of  each  ? 

7.  The  distance  a  hare  ran  before  she  was 
caught  was  1  4-5  times  the  distance  she  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hound  when  the  chase  commenced. 
How  far  did  the  hare  run,  and  how  far  ahead  of 
the  hound  at  starting,  if  the  hound  ran  154  rods  ? 

8.  The  current  of  a  river  flows  3  miles  an  hour ; 
how  long  will  it  take  a  vessel  propelled  by  a  force 
that  moves  it  11  miles  an  hour  in  still  water,  to  sail 
60  miles  down  the  river  and  return  to  the  starting 
point  ? 

9.  i  the  length  of  a  pole  exceeds  one-third  the 
length  of  the  remaining  fourth  by  20  feet.  Re- 
quired  the  length  of  the  pole. 

10.  The  head  of  a  fish  is  ^  its  entire  length,  its 
tail  is  5  feet  longer  than  its  head,  and  the  length 
of  its  body  is  to  the  united  length  of  its  head  and 
tail  as  3-5  to  i.    What  is  the  length  of  the  fish  ? 

UNITED  STATES  HI8T0BT. 
I. 

1.  Oive  an  account  of  Columbus. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  North 
America.  Of  Newport  Harbor.  Of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  Of  the  Mississippi  river.  Of  Roan- 
oke Island.    Of  Cape  Cod.    Of  the  Hudson  river. 

3.  Oive  an  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  first 
English  settlement  made  in  America. 

4.  Oive  an  account  of  Pocahontas. 

5.  Oive  an  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  first 


two  settlements  in  New  Englalid.    From  what  cir- 
cumstance did  New  England  receive  its  name  ? 

6.  Oive  an  account  of  the  Puritans. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Roger  Williams.  Of  the 
Providence  Plantation.  Of  the  Rhode  Island 
Plantation. 

8.  Give  the  history  of  the  Pequot  war. 

9.  Name  the  principal  events  of  King  PhiUp*s 
war. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  Witchcraft  in  New 
England. 

II. 

1.  In  what  year  was  King  William's  war? 
Queen  Anne*s  ?  King  George's  i  Where  did  the 
causes  for  these  wars  exist,  and  why  were  the 
American  colonies  engaged  in  them  ?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 

2.  When  and  where  was  Connecticut  first  set- 
tled ? 

3.  Relate  the  account  of  Andros'  attempt  to 
take  away  the  Charter  of  Connecticut. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Union  of  the  New 
England  colonies. 

5.  When,  where  and  by  whom  was  New  York 
settled  ?    When  did  it  come  under  English  role  ? 

6.  Give  some  account  of  William  Penn  and  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

7.  Give  the  history  of  the  colony  settled  by  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

8.  Give  the  early  history  of  the  only  colony  that 
received  aid  in  its  settlement  from  the  Crown. 

9.  Which  had  the  greater  influence  over  the 
Indians,  the  English  or  the  French  ?    Why  ? 

10.  Name  all  the  principal  events  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  during  periods  first  and  second. 

III. 

1.  State  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  the  circumstance  that  served  to  open  it. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Great  Mea- 
dows. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Braddock's  expedition 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  reduction  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  expedition 
against  Crown  Point,  also  of  the  successful  expe- 
dition against  Louisburg. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion against  Ticonderoga,  also  of  the  fall  of  Oswe- 
go- 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  successful  expeditiotti 
against  Niagara,  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Quebec. 

8.  Give  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

9-  How  did  the  rebels  of  the  Colonies  of  '76 
differ  from  the  rebels  of  the  Sutes  of  '61  ? 

10.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 
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(Sliucational   intelligence. 

Sdaoatlon  in  France. 

Bbntlbt'8  MUeellany  for  June  hu  an  interest- 
ing article  on  education  in  France,  from  which  we 
compile  some  interesting  facts  and  sutistics.  The 
ay  stem  of  education  in  that  empire  has  been  con- 
siderably liberalized  of  late  years.  Under  the  old 
monarchy  it  was  under  the  direct  management  of 
the  government,  although  a  certain  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  existed  by  permisHion.  They  were, 
however,  under  the  control  of  the  academical  au- 
thorities, and  the  teaching  in  them  was  confined 
within  prescribed  limits.  Under  the  first  Empire, 
in  1806,  the  system  was  reconstituted  on  a  more 
liberal  basis.  In  1833  further  extensions  of  the 
system  were  made,  all  the  schools  being  still  under 
the  exc''usive  control  of  the  government 

But  in  1859  the  monopoly  assumed  by  the  Sute 
was  greatly  diminished,  a  law  being  passed  in  that 
year  establishing  private  schools  of  all  classes,  M. 
de  Falloux  being  then  Minister  of  Instruction,  and 
the  projector  and  framer  of  this  law.  The  general 
superintendence  of  education  is  vested  in  that  of- 
ficer, who  is  assisted  by  the  **  Superior  Council  of 
Education,"  which  is  composed  of  four  archbish- 
ops or  bishops,  one  Calvinist  and  one  Lutheran 
minister,  one  delegate  from  the  Jewish  consistory, 
all  chosen  by  their  respective  colleagues,  and  seve- 
ral superior  government  officials  named  by  the 
State.  Eighteen  inspectors-general  are  atuched 
to  the  council. 

For  the  administration  of  the  public  schools 
(those  supported  by  the  State  as  distinguished 
fh>m  those  founded  by  private  enterprise),  except 
those  In  Paris,  there  is  an  Academic  Council,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  primary  public  schools,  their  ac- 
tion is  confined  to  questions  of  pure  teaching. 
Every  commune  is  required  to  have  a  public  pri- 
mary school  for  boys,  and  every  commune  of  eight 
hundred  Inhabitants  is  equally  bound  to  have  a 
separate  primary  public  school  for  girls.  Children 
of  dliferent  sexes  are  not  allowed  to  frequent  the 
same  school,  unless,  as  often  occurs,  there  is  only 
one  of  any  kind,  public  or  private,  in  the  place. 
As  much  as  possible  separate  schools  are  prorided 
for  children  of  different  religions,  and  in  cases 
where  there  is  only  one  school  means  are  taken  to 
keep  the  children  ftree  from  attempts  at  conver- 
sion. The  father  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  faith  in 
which  he  wishes  his  child  to  be  educated. 

Public  primary  instruction  includes,  obligatorily, 
moral  and  religious  teaching,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  the  elemenU  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, physics,  natural  history,  agriculture  and 
mechanics,  singing  and  gymnastics.  In  girls' 
schools  needle  work  is  added.  This  public  in- 
struction is  gratuitous  for  all  children  whose  pa- 
renu  cannot  pay  for  their  schooling  in  Paris,  and 
in  certain  communes,  no  payment  is  received  at 


all.  The  delicate  question  as  to  who  can  pay  and 
who  cannot,  is  decided  by  the  municipal  council  of 
each  commune,  which  draws  up  an  annual  list  of 
the  two  categories  of  children,  proposes  the  rate  of 
payment  to  be  charged  to  those  who  do  pay,  and 
sends  the  whole  for  confirmation  to  the  prefect. 

The  number  of  communal  primary  schools  in 
France,  whether  for  boys  only  or  for  the  two  sexes 
together,  has  risen  from  22.640,  in  1833,  to  about 
36,500,  in  1857.  There  are  36,000  communes  in 
France.  The  number  of  private  primary  boys' 
schools  in  1857  was  estimated  at  3,500,  making  a 
general  total  of  about  40,000,  of  which  total  22,000 
were  exclusively  for  boys,  and  18,000  for  both  sexes. 
The  number  of  communal  girls*  schools,  which  was 
only  5,000  in  1847,  was  nearly  14,000  in  1857,  while 
the  number  of  private  primary  girls'  schools  in  the 
latter  year  amounted  to  12,500,  forming  a  total  of 
about  25,500.  The  general  total  of  primary  schools 
in  France  in  1857  stood,  therefore,  at  65,500. 

The  great  majority  of  the  36,500  communal  boys' 
schools  are  taught  by  lay  teachers ;  but  of  the  3,500 
private  boys*  schools  about  3,000  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Of  the  25,500  girls' 
schools,  13,500  are  Uught  by  nuns,  including  a 
certain  proportion  of  communal  schools,  for  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  find  female  lay  teachers  in 
sufficient  number. 

In  1854  the  secondary  schools  were  composed  as 

follows : 

61  lyceums,  with  21,076  pupili ) 

353  oommunal  colleges,  87,905    do.     )  48,981 

885  lay  private  schools,  48,468  do.  (tettitrT.  k.,f 
866  ecclesiastical  do.,  81,195  do.  )  ^'^ »  ^"^^ 
as  4,905  of  these  pupils  attended  the  studies 
of  the  publie  scnools,  and  are  already  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  real 
number  of  private  sehool  pupils  is  reduced 
to  50,398 

Total,  108,888 

The  effect  of  the  permission,  granted  by  the  law 
of  1850,  to  open  private  schools  on  easy  conditions, 
have  not  been  so  much  to  increase  the  total  num- 
ber of  secondary  pupils,  which  only  rose  from 
90,623  in  1850  to  108,333  in  1854,  as  to  divert  the 
direction  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
from  the  hands  of  the  state  to  those  of  private  in- 
dividuals. In  1850  there  were  462  lyceums  and 
communal  colleges,  and  914  private  schools,  while 
in  1854,  after  only  three  years'  operation  of  the 
new  law,  the  lyceums  and  colleges  had  diminished 
to  314,  while  the  private  schools  had  risen  to  1,081. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  lyceums  rose  ftrom 
19,269  in  1850  to  22,936  in  1856 ;  but  the  pupils  of 
the  communal  colleges  diminished  in  the  same 
time  from  31,705  to  28,219,  so  that  the  two  together 
increased  by  only  180  pupils  in  these  six  years ; 
while  the  pupils  in  the  private  schools  increased 
from  48,654  in  1860  to  59,352  in  1864,  or  10,698  in 
four  years.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  result 
was  attained  may  be  taken  to  incUcate  a  strong 
disposition  for  private  schooling  among  the  middle 
classes. 
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The  Bliod«  Island  Institate. 

Thb  Rhode  Island  Ikbtitutb  of  InstbuO' 
TioN  will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Free-WiU  Baptist 
Churchy  at  Carolina  Mills,  on  Friday  and  Satur^ 
day,  N<wember  73d  and  7M. 

Tlie  session  will  open  on  Friday  morninic  at  10 
o*cIock,  with  a  discussion  of  the  question  : 

What  are  tome  of  the  most  impoi'tant  requisites  to 
suceesB  in  teaching  t 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  subject  will  be 
presented : 

Which  is  more  important, — to  guard  pupils  against 
temptation  to  wrong  doing,  or  to  teach  them  to  with- 
•Undit?  . 

In  the  eyening  a  lecture  will  be  delivered  by 
Hon.  Hen&t  RousMANiEBfi.  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  familiar  lecture  will  be 
given  by  Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  Subject :  Hints  in  regard 
to  conducting  recitations. 

This  lecture  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  question :  ^- 

What  are  the  duties  of  Teachers  to  their  country  at 
the  present  time  ? 

In  the  afternoon  the  subject  for  consideration 
will  be : 

EvBNiifo  Schools— Their  importance  and  benefits. 

The  citizens  of  Carolina  will  welcome  teachers 
from  abroad  to  their  hospitality  during  the  session 
of  the  Institute. 

A  full  and  punctual  attendance  is  desired.  Let 
every  teacher  in  Washington  County  be  present 
through  the  settion  ;  and  let  all  come  prepared  to 
engage  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented. 

Isaac  F.  Cady,    5  ^°'  *^*  C°°^- 
Providence,  Oct.  30,  1861. 


A  brother  teacher  thus  writes,  among  other  com- 
municatiouB,  concerning  The  ^choolmastek  : 

**  I  admire  The  Schoolmastbb,  and  consider 
it  as  a  necessity  of  the  teacher.  I  make  it  a  point 
of  reading  it  from  first  to  end  every  month  I  get 
it.*' 

Thank  you,  brother  teacher  !  One  likes  to  hear 
such  cool  drops  of  sympathy  patter  so  refreshing- 
ly on  the  sandy  path  of  editorial  life.  We  hope 
you  may  still  continue  to  enjoy  the  journal  of  our 
Sute,  and  not  omit  to  give  us  some  of  your  past 
experience,  as  it  might  flow  from  the  point  of  your 
ready  pen.  Tou  may  well  be  proud  of  the  old 
"Key-Stone  State." 


Bt  the  circular  in  the  previous  column,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instrae* 
tien  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Carolina  Mills,  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  22d  and  23d  proximo.  We  do 
most  earnestly  invite  all  who  may  make  it  possi' 
ble,  to  be  present  at  that  meeting.  If  yon  find  it 
impossible  to  attend  the  first  day,  let  ns  meet  you 
on  Saturday.  Many  questions  of  great  intemt  to 
the  teacher  and  others  will  be  discussed  at  that 
meeting.  If  yon  are  not  ashamed  of  your  busineos 
let  it  be  known  by  your  presence  on  that  oceasioa^ 

Many  are  just  now  commencing  the  labors  of 
the  winter :  now  is  the  time  to  consider  the  theory 
of  teaching,  and  to  consult  as  to  the  many  defects 
and  their  remedies,  in  our  schools.  We  expect  to 
see  all  annual  teachers,  and  many  others.  We 
want  to  see  parents  and  school  committees. 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  course  of  elo- 
cution, or  vocal  gymnastics,  of  J.  W.  Monroe,  of 
Boston.  He  has  already  a  large  class  of  teachers 
and  others,  a  part  of  which  meets  him  at  the  High 
School  Hall  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week,  the 
other  on  Saturday  morning  at  9  ocloek,  in  the 
same  room.  Thus  far  we  are  pleased  with  Mr. 
Munroe  as  a  vocal  gymnast.  He  has  but  just 
commenced,  therefore  leaving  much  to  anticipate, 
little  to  criticise.  He  proceeds  to  put  the  learner 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  vdee,  which  he  deems 
somewhat  essential  to  a  good  articulation.  His 
system  is  quite  simple,  requiring  no  apparatus,  or 
books,  save  a  healthy  throat  and  a  common  speller. 

We  hope  to  see  more  of  the  teachers  availing 
themselves  of  his  superior  talent.  No  blow  guns 
are  needed,  or  wands,  or  dumb-bells  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  thus  diminishing  the  expense  materially 
from  that  of  other  gymnastics.  Come,  then,  you 
who  are  striving  to  teach  the  difficult  art  of  read- 
ing or  speaking,  come  and  get  the  benefit  of  years 
of  experience  from  one  who  has  known  the  tedi- 
um and  perplexity  of  the  school-room.  Mr.  Mun- 
roe has  a  happy  faculty  of  eliciting  the  interest  of 
his  pupils,  and  will  shake  the  cobwebs  from  the 
throat  in  due  time. 


Db.  Lewis's  Nobmal  Institute  for  Physical 
Education  will  open  its  second  course  on  January 
2d,  1862.  Those  interested  can  send  to  him  for  a 
circular. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  an  eminent 
scholar  and  formerly  a  beloved  teacher  of  our  own. 
Prof.  Clement  Long,  D.  B.,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
He  was  mild  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  classes, 
yet  decided  and  thorough.  He  was  a  laborious 
student  while  life  lasted,  though  he  has  long  suf- 
fered from  physical  weaknesse.  None  ever  knew 
him  but  to  love  and  admire.  He  died  October 
loth,  1861. 


We  learn  by  the  Verrnont  School  Journal^  that  a 
regiment  of  school-masters  has  been  raised  and 
tendered  to  the  government  by  Charles  B.  Hovey, 
Principal  of  the  Normal  University  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111.  We  know  Mr.  Hovey  of  old,  and  judg- 
ing from  an  intimate  acquaintance  in  college,  we 
think  he  will  never  be  found  with  a  shot  in  his  back. 
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•Wb  would  call  attention  to  the  ingenious,  as 
.vrell  as  yery  useful,  planisphere,  invented  and  sold 
by  Mr.  WhiuU,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  tell,  in  a  moment,  what  stars  are 
Tisible  at  any  time  of  year,  and  on  any  night,  and 
at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

To  those  who  love  a  practical  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy  this  will  prove  a  great  help.  Any  per- 
son, in  a  short  time,  may  read  the  stars  with  the 
most  accurate  precision.  All  teachers  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  should  have  one.  They  cost  02.60. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  answvr  any  orders  for 
these,  at  our  office,  near  the  Post  office,  Weybos- 
set  street.  Providence.  A  liberal  discount  made 
to  teachers. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn,  from  the  publishers,  the 
fact  that  the  Journal  of  ProgroM  in  education  and 
social  improvement  has  ceased  "to  be"  for  the 
present.  The  pressure  of  the  times,  the  attention 
of  community  being  drawn  away  flrom  the  literary 
pursuits  of  life  to  that  of  the  military,  the  great 
pressure  of  the  money  market  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  publication  of  this  excellent 
paper.  We  have  no  doubt  the  clouds  of  our  po- 
litical horizon  will  soon  blow  away,  when,  in  the 
sunlight  of  a  healthier  atmosphere,  our  neighbor 
will  again  bask  in  wonted  prosperity. 

We  learn  that  John  E.  Emerson  has  resigned 
the  position  of  Principal  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
Sehool  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools  of  that  city  for  thir- 
ty-five years. 


To  gratify  the  many  inquiries  of  our  subscribers 
in  regard  to  the  doings  in  the  Naval  Academy,  we 
are  enabled  to  state,  that  during  the  last  three 
weeks,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  have 
presented  themselves  from  day  to  day.  The  num- 
ber  of  these  amounts  to  about  160.  Of  this  num- 
ber, but^ee  have  failed  the  scrutinizing  inspection 
of  the  Medical  Board,  consisting  of  Dr.  Palmer, 
Surgeon  of  the  Academyi  and  our  townsman,  Dr. 
A.  H.  Dumont.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  have 
failed  in  the  Academic  Board,  and  consequently 
have  been  rejected.  While  it  is  gratifying  to  dis- 
cover, among  so  many  youths  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  so  few  who  are  phytieallff  defective,  it  is 
mortifying  that  so  many  are  wanting  in  intellectual 
training  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  small  amount 
of  culture  required  by  the  Government  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy,  and  especially  so,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  chief  deficiency  has  been  found 
in  spelling — a  deficiency  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
this  examination,  but  shamefully  common  in  the 
schools  of  the  whole  land. 

The  instruction  in  the  Academy  is  now  fairly  in- 
augurated, and  the  teachers  and  pupils,  if  faithful, 
will  find  abundant  occupation  for  all  their  time, 
and  full  exercise  for  all  their  abilities.  May  con- 
tinued success  attend  their  labors. — Newport  Mer- 


©ttr  iSooft  ©aftle. 


Chambebs'  Encyclopedia.  A  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.  On  the 
basis  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  German  Con- 
versations Lexicon. 

We  have  received  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  this  work,  which  is  justly  pronounced  the 
crowning  work  of  those  indefatigable  laborers  for 
public  education,  William  and  Robert  Chambers. 
We  have  examined  the  parts  with  great  interest, 
and  most  cordially  add  the  humble  testimony  of 
The  Schoolmasteb  to  the  long  list  of  D.  D.'s 
and  LL.  D.'s  who  have  written  in  its  favor. 

The  Conversations  Lexicon,  as  is  well  known  to 
all  scholars,  has  always  been  considered  a  **  the- 
saurus of  all  valuable  knowledge."  It  has  been 
revised,  and  received  from  time  to  time  most  val- 
uable contributions  from  the  literati  of  the  old 
world.  Many  other  encyclopaedias  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Europe  and  America,  and  Messrs  Cham- 
bers have  given  to  their  work  the  combined  trea- 
sures of  them  all,  with  a  greater  amount  of  bio- 
graphical information,  and  more  elaborate  illus- 
trations than  are  usually  found  in  extensive  cyclo- 
paedias. It  is  now  being  issued  in  a  serial  form  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  printed 
from  the  same  plates  and  executed  in  every  par- 
ticular as  the  Edinburgh  edition.  Not  only  its 
completeness,  but  its  remarkable  cheapness,  will 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  seeker  after 
knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
to  be  introduced  into  every  family  —  not  as  a  book 
of  reference  alone,  but  one  adapted  to  general 
reading  — and  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  teacher's- 
profession. 

HlSTOBT    OF    CiTILIZATION    IN     ENGLAND.       By 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle,    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

We  welcome  in  the  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England  one  of  those  rare  works  which  cleanse 
and  strengthen  the  mind  like  the  cool  breeze  of  the 
morning.  If  you  have  not  resolved  to  be  hence- 
forth crystallized,  and  not  plastic,  it  may  make  an 
era  in  your  development. 

The  author  infuses  into  the  dry  leaves  of  our 
historical  reading  their  proper  sap  and  color.  He 
fixes  what  before  was  vague.  He  has  an  idea; 
and  if  he  had  it  not,  you  would  probably  call  his 
mind  well-balanced.  The  divers  critics  form  each 
his  own  notion  of  Mr.  Buckle's  fallacy.  The  His- 
tory  of  Civilisation  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  nearly 
all  the  reviewers,  and  has  received  a  lash  from 
each.  It  is  the  way  of  Providence  that  when  a 
good  book  is  made,  the  noise  of  fault-finding  shall 
announce  its  arrival  among  men.  But  the  author 
is  strong,  and  performs  his  task  in  tlys  manner  in 
which  power  always  works,  with  coolness  and  ease. 
His  logic  is  keen,  and  his  major  premises  are  well 
established.  But  this  is  not  his  best  gift.  He  it 
not  only  talented,  but  genial ;  and  if  you  have  no 
appreciation  of  his  syllogism,  nevertheless,— if 
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you  can  supply  the  con^«ma/,— you  catch  the  spirit. 

Perhaps  the  only  charge  against  the  book  which 
will  deter  good  readers  from  it  is  that  of  material- 
ism. Those  persons  with  whom  materialism  ex- 
presses the  exact  negative  of  intuitive  insight  and 
virtue,  will  not  bear  the  least  savor  of  this  taint. 
The  charge  is  suggested  by  the  author^s  theory, 
but  is  not  borne  out  by  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
itis  method  of  illustration  and  proof.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  revealed  to  us  as  entertaining  the  very 
highest  views  of  religion  ;  as  seeking,  with  all  the 
devotion  of  the  humblest  skeptic,  the  truth  that  it 
concerns  him  to  see. 

The  two  volumes  already  published  are  but  a 
portion  of  the  introduction  to  the  work  itself.  In 
this  introduction  the  author,  having  established, 
inductively,  the  laws  of  civilization,  proceeds,  de- 
ductively, to  explain  and  confirm  these  laws  by 
applying  them  to  the  history  of  each  of  the  great 
modern  nations.  This  he  has  done  for  England, 
France,  Spain  and  Scotland,  while  he  promises  to 
ito  the  same  for  the  United  Sutes  and  Germany. 
We  therefore  look  for  the  next  volume  with  special 
interest.  How  this  last  phase  of  civilization  in  the 
United  States  may  picture  itself  in  Mr.  Buckle's 
mind,  would  be  important  to  know. 

To  readers  of  history,  and  to  all  thinkers  on  the 
mo«t  intimate  concerns  of  men,  we  commend  the 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  as  deep,  strong 
and  true.  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to  explain  why 
the  successive  generations  become  wiser  and  bet- 
ter. Though  the  task  is  gigantic,  we  believe  the 
author  is  adequate  to  its  performance,  and  will 
complete  his  solution  of  the  problem  in  full  assur- 
ance of  faith,  provided  his  life  shall  be  lengthened 
to  its  full  term.  8.  T. 


Elements  of  Gbometbt  and  Teioonombtbt, 
with  Practical  Applications.    By  Benj.  Green- 
leaf,  A.  M.,  author  of  a  Mathematical  Series. 
Improved  electrotype  edition.     Boston :    pub- 
lished by  Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co.     New  York  : 
JD.  Appleton  &  Co    and  Phinnev,  Blakeman  & 
Mason.     Philadelphia  :    J.  B.  L'ippincott  &  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio  :  Riley  &  Bowles.    1862. 
The  author  has  already  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  mathematical  book  maker.    We  have  used 
his  series  of  Arithmetics,  and  the  Algebra,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  think  them  a  valuable  series. 
Now  we  have  the  cap-stone  in  the  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry  combined.    The  arrangement  of  the 
propositions  are  much  like  that  of  our  excellent 
Legendre,  while  many  improvements  have  been 
wisely  inserted.    The  converse  of  propositions,  we 
notice,  are  fully  given,  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
progress  and  pleasure  of  the  student.    There  is 
one  demonstration,  which  has.  we  think,  never 
been  introduced  into  an  American  book  before. 
This  is  a  great  improvement  in  elementary  Geom- 
etry.   This  is  an  eminently  practical  work,  and  we 
hope  may  add  laurels  to  its  already  distinguished 
author.    Teachers,  please  examine* 


The  Elbmbmts  op  Logic.    Adapted  to  the  capa- 
city of  younger  students,  and  designed  for  Acad- 
emies and  the  higher  classes  of  common  schools. 
By  Charles  K.  True,  D.  D.    Third  edition  revis- 
ed.   New  York:  published  by  Carleton  &  Por- 
ter, 200  Mulberry  street ;  Ivison  Phinney  A  Co., 
48  and  50  Walker  street    1861. 
The  first  editions  of  this  book  have  been  in  our 
higher  schools  and  even  in  many  colleges  as  a  re- 
citation book.     We  have  ourselves  used  it,  and 
like  much  the  system  in  the  old  book.    But  this 
new  edition  is  better  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  if 
really  needed.    It  is  for  a  common  school  book,  to 
follow  grimmar,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  gram- 
mar school. 

It  is  an  eesentifll  in  our  education  that  we  shsll 
be  able  to  condense  our  knowledge  to  a  just  sys- 
tem of  argument.  To  do  this,  we  must  study  the 
method  of  correct  reasoning.  The  most  important 
improvements  in  this  edition  are,  the  Analytical 
Outline,  the  Chapter  on  Distinctiona  of  Reasoa- 
inff,  and  the  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Indae- 
tion.  We  have  taken  much  delight  in  reading 
through  this  rare  little  text-book. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.     Lectures  addressed 
(originally)  to  the  pupils  of  the  Diocesan  Hors- 
ing School,  Winchester.    By  Richard  CheDevix 
Trench,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.    Twenn- 
Second  American  (from  the  Ninth  English  VEdi- 
tion,  enlarged  and  revised.     New  York  :  W.  J. 
Weddleton,  successor  to  J.  S.  Redfield.    1861. 
It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  repest 
the  frequent  encomiums  which  have  been  passed 
upon  this  work.     Every  scholar  has  known  some- 
thing of  this  work  while  it  has  passed  through  its 
more  than  twenty  editions  in  our  own  country  sod 
ninth  in  England.     It  has  recently  been  carefuUj 
revised,  and  a  great  outlay  has  been  made  to  plscc 
it  on  the  highest  point  of  excellence.     It  is  ele- 
gantly stereotyped,  printed  on  thick,  polished  pa- 
per, and,  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  our  ova 
words,  is,  in  oar  opinion,  the  best  book  now  pub- 
lished. 


Life  Among  the  Chihesb.    With  Charaeteristie 
Sketches  and  Incidents  of  Missionary  Opers- 
tions  and  Prospects  in  China.    Bv  Rev.  R.  S. 
Maclay,  M.   A.,  thirteen  years  Missionary  to 
China  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch. 
New  York:   published  by  Carleton  fk  Porter, 
200  Mulberry  streets    1861. 
This  volume  is  written  in  a  familiar,  easy  style, 
which  renders  the  perusal  an  agreeable  pastime. 
The  writer  spent  several  years  in  and  about  Chi- 
na, enjoyed  familiar   intercourse    with  the  peo- 
ple, conversing  freely  with  them  in  their  own  dia- 
lect, which  enables  him  to  speak  understandingly 
of  their  present  condition.     It  is  an  entertaining 
work. 


Bob  and  Waltbe.— This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
"  little  book  "  for  **  little  boys,"  and  we  know  there 
are  hosts  of  them  that  will  be  glad  to  read  it,  or 
hear  it  read,  as  the  long  evenings  come  again. 

Published  by  Phinney,  Blakeman  Ht  Co.,  N.  T. 
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Mabtin'8  Natural  Hibtoet.  Translated  from 
the  Thirty-Fifth  Oerman  Edition,  by  Sarah  A. 
Myers.  Containing  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
beautifully  colored  EngravinRS.  Firtt  Series  : 
Class  I.— Mammalia.  Class  ll.— Birds.  Class 
III.— Reptilia.  1  vol.  12mo.  484  p.  Price  $1.60. 
Second  Series :  Class  IV.— Fishes.  Class  V,— 
MoUusca.  Class  VI.— Insects.  Vegetable  King- 
dom. Mineralogy.  1  vol.  12mo.  484  p.  Price 
$1.60.  New  York:  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Ma- 
son. Buffalo :  Breed,  Butler  &  Co.  1861. 
We  have  examined  with  pleasure  and  profit  this 
work,  and  cordially  adopt  the  following  notice  of 
it: 

*'  The  study  of  Natural  History  is  commanding 
increased  attention  from  year  to  year,  in  our  own 
and  foreign  lands.  The  most  illustrious  names  in 
science  have  won  distinction  in  this  comparatively 
modern  field,  and  their  contributions  have  served 
to  excite  others  to  the  most  enthusiastic  and  per- 
severing labors  to  add  to  the  stores  of  knowledge 
already  acquired. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  results  of  the 
labors  in  these  realms  of  inquiry  which  English 
and  French  Naturalists  have  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  was  left  for  a  Oerman  scholar  to 
bring  to  the  task  the  zeal,  ability  and  ingenuity 
necessary  to  condense  into  a  moderate  compass 
the  information  now  available  respecting  the  Ani- 
mal, Vegetable  and  Mineral  Kingdoms.  Such  an 
undertaking  was  bold,  and  its  success  was  doubt- 
AiL  But  the  result  has  demonstrated  the  genius 
and  skill  of  the  author. 

**  In  this  great  work  the  publishers  have  confer- 
red a  favor  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  upon  the 
American  public. 

**  The  number,  the  beauty,  and  the  value  of  the 
illustrations,  have  very  justly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  students  of  Natural  History,  and  com- 
mended this  work  as  eminently  worthy  of  being 
reproduced  in  this  country. 

**  Such  a  study  reverently  pursued,  conducts  the 
reader  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  around  him, 
and  leads  him  directly  to  the  great  First  Cause,  by 
whom  all  things  exist." 


Lippincott'b  P&OMOtrNCiNO  Gazettbbe  of  the 

World. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  of  which  nothing  need 
be  said,  and  of  which  too  much  that  is  good  can- 
not be  written.  If  we  were  to  specify  any  one  de- 
partment of  public  education  which  ha«  been  sad- 
ly neglected,  we  should  mention  that  of  Geogra- 
phy. With  all  our  increased  facilities,  we  think 
too  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of 
this  all-important  branch.  The  ignorance  of  the 
public,  even  that  part  of  it  called  educated,  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Geography,  is  perfectly  astound- 
ing, and  makes  the  need  of  such  a  book  as  the 
Gazateer  imperative.  It  meets  the  wants  of  the 
people  in  every  particular,  and  with  such  a  book 
within  reach  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  gross 
blunders  and  mistakes  which  are  daily  made.  It 
contains  a  full  notice  and  description  of  Countries, 
Islands,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  &c., 
&c.,  in  every  part  of  the  Globe,  with  statistics  of 
population  and  commerce,  in  addition  to  a  complete 
vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names,  making  it  the 
most  desirable  Gazetteer  in  the  English  language. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


A  New  Dictxonart  of  Quotations.    From  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  modern  languages,  translated 
into  English,  with  historical,  political  and  anec- 
dotical  illustrations.    From  the  London  Edition, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
This  book  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  habit  of  introducing  quotations  in- 
to every  department  of  general  reading  and  oon< 
versation  has  become  universal.    It  is  designed 
for  the  mass— and  is  not  limited  to  the  purely 
classical  —  while  the  scholar  will  find  it  a  valuable 
aid  as  a  book  of  reference.    The  illustrations  have 
been  selected  with  evident  care,  and  there  is  ap- 
pended an  index  of  all  the  principal  words  intro- 
duced, which  greatly  enhances  its  value.     It  is 
finished  in  a  neat  and  attractive  style,  and  vrill 
prove  a  most  acceptable  addition  alike  to  the  home 
table  and  the  student's  library. 


Rttdiuents  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate, 
or  Hints  on  the  Application  of  Lo^ic.    By  O.  J. 
Holyoake,  author  of  **  Mathematics  no  Myste- 
ry," **  Logic  of  Facts,"  etc.    With  an  Essa^  on 
Sacred  Eloquence,  by  Henry  Rogers.     Revised 
by  L.  D.  BarrowM.     New  York:  published  by 
Carleton  &  Porter,  20O  Mulberry  street.    1861. 
We  have  really  enjoyed  the  reading  of  this  work 
as  a  pastime.     We  think  it  strikes  right  at  the 
root  of  the  persuasive  arL     It  has  treated  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  subject  with  a  perspicuity, 
as  well  as  a  gentle  touch  now  and  then  of  the  hu- 
morous, which  is  intensely  pleasing.    It  is  an  in- 
dispensable companion  to  the  young  orator,  or  for 
any  one  who  would  learn  the  art  of  convincing. 
It  would  make  an  excellent  companion  for  the  new 
Logic  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  same  en- 
terprising house.    Buy  one  and  read  it.    It  will 
do  you  good. 


Tbub  Stories  of  the  Bats  of  Washington. 
—Young  people  and  children  are  fond  of  stories. 
Fascinating  as  many  of  the  Fairy  Tales  are,  wo 
believe  their  infiuence  is  not  good  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young.  They  create  false  ideas  of  life,  and 
excite  the  imagination  to  an  unhealthy  condition, 
destroying  the  relish  for  all  reading  of  a  practical, 
instructive  nature,  and  engendering  a  taste  for  the 
light,  fictitious  works,  which  are  such  a  curse  to 
the  young  of  the  present  day.  We  are  glad  to  see 
a  book  of  true  stories,  and  such  stories,  too,  as  the 
days  of  Washington  furnished,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  all  our  young  friends.  There  are  many  inci- 
dents of  thrilling  interest  connected  with  those  me- 
morable days  which  every  American  child  should 
know,  and  which  are  not  found  in  history.  Get  it 
and  read  it. 

Published  by  Phinney,  QUkeman  ^  Co.,  N.  T. 
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ThB  MATHB1CATICA.L  W0BK8  OP  H.  N.  R0BIN8ON, 

LL.  D.  ConBisting  9f  Blements  of  Geombtrt 
▲ND  Plane  Tbxoonometbt,  with  numerous 
practical  problems ;  A  Theobbtical  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Algebra  ;  The  Proorbs- 
SXTB  Higher  Arithmetic,  combining  the  Ana- 
lytic and  Synthetic  Methods ;  The  Pboorbssiye 
Practical,  and  An  Intellectual  Arithme- 
tic. Published  by  lyison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

We  have  perused  with  much  care  the  above  se- 
ries of  mathematics,  comparing  them  minutely 
with  other  series  and  we  are  free  to  say,  that  in 
the  arranffement  of  the  aubfeets  ;  cieameea  and  eon- 
eiteneee  of  dejimtione ;  mechanical  execution,  and 
in  all  particnlars  that  render  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics attractive  and  easy,  the  author  and  publish- 
ers have  more  fully  met  the  wants  of  the  teacher 
and  student  than  has  been  done  by  any  other  series 
that  we  have  examined. 


AariBting  Fupili. 

Many  a  teacher  has  often  inquired,  **  How  shall 
I  secure  to  my  pupils  the  highest  mental  develop- 
ment ?  Shall  I  point  them  to  their  work,  and  bid 
them  help  themselves,  or  shall  I  lead  the  way  and 
bid  them  walk  in  my  footsteps  ?  *'  The  reply  given 
by  many,  is,  if  you  would  make  the  mind  vigorous, 
do  not  by  any  means  assist  your  pupils.  Let  them 
depend  upon  themselves,  and  become  self-reliant. 
However  difficult  the  problem,  encourage  the  pu- 
pil to  persevere  until  he  finds  the  correct  solution. 
Do  not,  on  any  account,  make  a  suggestion  that 
will  give  him  aid ;  for  it  will  lead  him  to  depend 
upon  you,  and  not  upon  himself,  dome  go  so  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  the  teacher  who  helps  his  pupils 
fails  iu  the  performance  of  duty. 

We  admit  that  this  theory,  in  part,  is  true.  That 
the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  made  vigorous  by  exer- 
cise, we  do  not  deny.  But  may  not  both  the  body 
and  mind  be  required  to  surmount  obstacles  so 
great,  that  both  will  be  over-taxed,  and  the  result 
be  weakness  instead  of  strength  ?  An  objector 
may  say,  if  the  problem  is  too  difficult,  omit  itun 
til  the  mind  has  more  strength.  But  this  is  not 
always  possible.  The  solution  of  that  very  prob- 
lem,  in  just  that  place,  may  be  necessary  to  the 
pupirs  further  progress. 

'*But  if  one  pupil  can  solve  it,  why  not  another?' 
This  might  with  propriety  be  asked,  were  all  minds 
constituted  alike ;  but  that  they  are  so  constituted, 
admits  of  question.  The  storm-defying  oak  stands 
on  the  wide,  upland  plain ;  it  boldly  lifts  its  arms 
to  withstand  the  northern  blast,  and,  striking  its 
roots  deeper  and  deeper,  gains  strength  by  its  very 
resistance,  until  its  branches  hardly  wave  a  recog- 
nition to  the  fiercest  tornado.  But  the  elm,  that 
stood  by  its  side,  was  less  able  to  resist,  and  the 
wild  wind  prostrated  its  graceful  form.  Bravely 
as  it  now  struggles  for  life,  it  fails  of  development, 
and  its  beauty  of  proportion  is  marred  forever. 
The  oak  w»9  salf-reliant  from  the  beginning,  and 


needed  no  support ;  but  who  can  saj  that  &  little 
timely  aid  might  not  have  saved  the  ehn,  bj  giv- 
ing it  time  to  gain  strength  for  the  future  ?  There 
are  minds,  like  the  oak,  formed  to  contend  with 
difficulties.  Others,  like  the  elm,  gain  strength 
but  slowly,  and  are  more  easily  swayed  by  oppos- 
ing forces.  To  assist  some  pupils,  is  to  rob  them 
of  so  much  mental  power.  The  solution  of  a  diffi- 
cult problem  is,  to  their  minds,  what  the  wielding 
of  the  ponderous  hammer  is  to  the  arm  of  the 
blacksmith.  But  other  minds  need  aid  in  grasp- 
ing for  the  truth,  until  they  acquire  the  mental 
power  of  grasping  it  for  themselves. 

Let  us,  then,  give  them  our  assistance ;  not  by 
solving  all  great  questions  and  giving  them  there- 
suit  of  our  labor,  but,  by  prudent  questioning, 
lead  them  to  take  each  mental  step,  and  with  ns 
arrive  at  the  conclusion.  To  do  this  well,  requires 
patient,  persevering,  and  earnest  labor;  but  the 
teacher  will  have  a  rich  reward  in  beholding  the 
youthful  mind  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
rejoicing,  more  and  more,  in  the  light  of  acquired 
truth. — Mass.  Teacher, 


Whithall*8  **  Plakisphekb  "  AND  Lbcttrb. 
— ^At  very  brief  notice  an  interesting  company  of 
young  people  met  last  evening  at  the  High  School, 
by  invitation  of  the  ingenious  inventor  of  this  use- 
ful little  apparatus.  An  hour  could  scarcely  pass 
more  pleasantly  and  profitably  than  in  following 
the  lecturer  in  his  walks  among  the  constellations, 
and  in  listening  to  his  lucid  explanations  of  the 
celestial  phenomena.  Perhaps  few  subjects  of  so 
general  practical  interest  are  so  much  neglected 
as  Astronomy.  His  illustrations  are  so  intelligible 
by  the  aid  of  the  Planisphere  that  we  are  quite  in- 
clined to  second  the  recommendations,  so  ample 
and  cordial,  awarded  by  scientific  and  practical 
men.  Among  these  we  notice  the  names  of  Presi- 
dent Felton,  and  Profs.  Peirce,  Olmstead,  Holmes, 
Crosby,  Caswell,  &c.  One  teacher  says :  **  I  would 
not  be  without  it  if  the  cost  were  ten  times  that 
at  which  it  is  sold."  Another :  *'  I  can  teach  more 
of  the  starry  heavens  from  it  in  one  day  than  I 
can  in  a  year  from  any  other  Celestial  Atlaa,  Map 
or  Olobe  that  I  have  ever  seen."— Provtdleiice  Eve- 
ning Preati  Oct.  2d. 

An  old  clergyman,  one  Sunday,  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon,  gave  notice  to  the  congregation  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  he  expected  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  the  heathen.  One  of  the  deacons,  in 
great  agitation,  exclaimed,  '*  Why,  my  dear  sir, 
you  have  never  told  us  one  word  of  this  before ! 
What  shall  we  do  ?  "  "  Oh,  brother,"  said  the 
parson,  **  I  don't  expect  to  go  out  of  town." 

John  L.  Shoret,  of  Boston,  has  presented  to 
the  town  of  Jonesboro*,  Maine,  his  native  place, 
nearly  five  hundred  volumes  of  Sargent's  Standard 
Readers,  in  proportion  suitable  to  the  use  of  every 
scholar  in  town. 
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For  the  Sehoolmatter. 
School  Oymnasticfl. 

BT  DIO  LEWIS,  M.  D. 

Thb  bean-bag  exercises  are  the  best  to  begin 
^ith. 

For  the  arerage  pnpil  the  bags  should  be, 
when  finished,  eight  or  nine  inches  sqnare,  sew- 
ed with  double  linen  or  silk  thread,  and  three 
qvarters  filled  with  beans.  The  beans  shotdd 
be  rinsed  untU  the  water  runs  from  them  quite  | 
clear,  and  then  dried  before  they  are  put  in  the 
bags. 

As  often  as  once  in  two  weeks  the  bags  should 
be  emptied  and  washed,  and  as  often  as  once  a 
month  the  beans  should  be  rinsed. 

The  young  ladies 
who  continue  to  use 
^  the  dirty  bags  which 
I  see  ererywhere,  soil- 
ing their  clothes  and 
hands  and  filling  their 
lungs  with  fine  dust, 
must  hare  a  strong  in- 
stinct for  exercise. 

The  bags  ought  not 
to  be  used  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour 
each  day,  and  neyer  at 
all  except  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  and 
with  thorough  disci- 
pline. 
Fiffurel,  When  a  military 

oompany  shall  prosper  with  dirty  muskets  and 
bad  discipline,  then  a  school  may  continue  to 


NO.  12. 

A  trunk  or  box,  with  a  lock,  in  which  the 
bags  may  be  kept  when  not  in  use,  is  a  good 
expedient. 

All  this  will  cost  but 
little  money  and  time, 
and  must  be  carefully 
observed  by  all  who 
would  not  see  their 
pupils  kick  amass  of 
dirty  bags  into  a  dirty 
comer,  to  leaye  chem 
there  in  disgust. 

Schools  in  which  I 
haye  taught  between 
one  and  two  years,  use 
the  bags  now  with 
more  than  double  the 
interest  of  the  first 
Fiffure  2.  month. 

No,  1.  Arrange  your  players  in  two  classes, 
standing  in  the  aisles  between  the  desks  or  oth- 
erwise. The  classes  should  £sce  each  other  and 
about  six  feet  apart.  Each  pupil  plays  with  the 
one  who  stands  exactly  opposite  him.  One  bag 
to  each  couple.  The  teacher  gives  the  word, 
ofM,  tvfo,  three,  and  the  bag  is  thrown  backward 
and  forward  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  times,  as  the 
teacher  may  indicate.  It  should  be  thrown 
from  the  position  represented  in  Figure  1,  and 
nerer  tossed  from  the  lap. 

As  each  couple  finishes  the  number  announc- 
ed by  the  leader,  the  bag  is  held  up  as  high  as 
may  be  and  the  number  cried  in  a  loud  Toice. 

No.  2.  The  same  as  No.  1,  except  the  right 
hand  alone  is  used»  the  left  one  being  held  on 


fM  a  lively  interest  in  these  bag  exercises,  man-  the  side,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Aged  as  they  usually  hare  been.  '     No.  3.    Same  as  No.  2,  except  i^e  lelt  hand 
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U  used  in  throwing  the  hag,  while  the  right 
hand  is  held  on  the  side. 

No.  4.    Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bag  is 
thrown  from  the  position  represented  in  Fig,  3. 


Figure  3.  Figure  4. 

No,  6.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bag  is 
thrown  with  one  hand  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

No,  6.  Same  as  No,  6,  except  the  left  hand 
alone  is  employed. 

No,  7,  Hold  the  bag  as  represented  in  Fig, 
6,  and  throw  it  over  the  head  to  your  partner 
ten  to  fifty  times,  as  in  all  the  previous  ones. 

No.  8.  Throw  from  the  position  represented 
in  Figure  6.  In  catching,  the  hands  must  be 
held  in  the  same  position. 


Figured,  Figure  6. 

No,  9.    Same  as  the  last,  except  the  left  hand 
is  used  in  the  throwing  and  catching. 

No,  10.  Each  player  turning  his  right  side 
towards  his  partner,  will  throw  it  from  the  point 
of  the  elbow ;  keeping  the  fore^arm  veriieal,  as 
i  in  Figuif0  7* 


No.  11.  From  the  position  shown  in  Figure 
8,  toss  the  bag  from  ten  to  fifteen  times,  as  in 
all  the  previous  exercises. 

No.  12.  Turning  the  right  side  toward  your 
partner,  throw  the  bag  from  the  position  shown 
in  Figure  0. 


Figure  7.  Figure  8. 

No,  13.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  throw* 
ing  is  to  be  done  with  the  left  hand. 

No,  14.  Turning  the  right  side  toward  your 
partner,  again  throw  with  both  hands  from  the 
chest. 


Figure  9.  Figure  10. 

No.  m.  Turning  the  left  side,  throw  with 
both  hands  from  the  chest. 

No.  16.  Turning  your  right  side  to  your 
partner,  throw  the  bag  from  the  position  seen 
in  Figure  10. 


Affbction,  like  spring  flowers,  breaks  through 
the  most  frozen  ground  at  last  and  the  heart 
which  asks  but  for  another  heart  to  make  it 
happy,  will  never  seek  in  vain. 
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••  Work." 

The  following  U  an  extract  from  a  lectttte  re- 
cently deliverd  by  Mr.  Walter  Wella,  before  the 
Merchants*  literary  Association,  of  New  York. 
In  urging  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  the  great 
law  of  labor,  he  says  i 

"  The  earth  is  as  much  a  piece  of  work  as  a 
cotton  factory,  and  its  present  condition  has  cost 
an  enormous  outlay  of  labor.  The  area  of  the 
globe  is  196,000»000  of  square  miles,  and  this 
Yast  surface  is  coTered  with  powdered  rocka, 
the  production  of  which  cost  much  work  and 
the  outlay  of  a  Tast  amount  of  power.  What 
is  it  but  work  when  earthquakes  shake  the 
mighty  Andes,  and  crack  the  rocky  epidermis 
of  the  earth,  reducing  miUions  of  tons  of  rock 
to  powder  r  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  cost  the 
labor  of  360,000  men,  working  twenty  years. 
But  in  South  America  there  is  a  mass  of  solid 
rock,  forty  times  greater  than  Cheops,  which 
was  upheaved  from  depths  of  miles  below  to 
milea  abore,  and  that,  too,  in  a  Tertlcal  direc- 
tion. It  took  5,000,000  of  men  two  years  to 
build  the  waU  of  China,  but  what  is  that  to  the 
mighty  chain  of  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalaya, 
lifted  by  Nature's  forces  ?  Erery  chain  of  moun- 
tains it  a  memorial  of  labor,  performed  upon 
and  in  behalf  of  the  earth.  Its  surface,  once 
covered  with  craggy  mountains,  like  those  of 
the  moon,  has  been  reduced  mostly  to  plains. 
If  it  costs  $3,000  to  smooth  a  mile  of  railroad, 
how  much  labor  must  be  expended  in  breaking 
down  the  mountains  of  the  earth  ?  And  the 
earth  is  as  truly  the  theatre  of  work  now  as 
ever. 

•*  Much  work  is  done  by  agents  which  get  no 
credit  for  it.  The  sunshine  is  considered  but  an 
idle  thing,  yet  light  is  produced  only  by  Tibra- 
tions  of  inconceiTable  rapidity,  and  thus  sets 
all  eyes  to  shaking  CTerywhere,  and  by  other 
vibrations  to  the  eye  produces  the  effect  of  heat 
and  color.  The  sunshine,  too,  lifts  the  vapors 
flu&d  sets  the  wind  in  motion.  Nothing  works 
harder  than  this  same  idle  sunshine*  The  wind, 
too,  literally  works  itself  to  death,  for  it  must 
blow  until  it  produces  an  equilibrium,  and  that 
stops  it.  It  cools  the  tropics,  carries  vapors  to 
find  the  rain,  ventilates  the  earth,  and  gives  to 
vegetation  that  exercise  without  which  it  can 
not  thrive.  Por  a  tree  needs  exercise  as  much 
M  a  man.  Wasn't  he  who  wished  himself  as 
idle  as  the  wind,  a  little  in  advance  of  his  reck- 
oning }  There,  too,  is  the  lazy  ocean,  which 
does  nothing  but  toil  in  its  bed.    But  look  at 


its  currents  -*-  the  Oulf  Stream,  rushing  along 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  with  a  poweif 
that  would  turn  all  the  machinery  of  the  globe 
with  its  little  finger.  These  ocean-currents 
drive  the  mighty  icebergs  to  warmer  seas,  pre** 
vent  the  whaler  from  being  frozen  in,  in  the 
Northern  Ocean,  carry  food  for  fishes  thousands 
of  miles,  and  prevent  the  excess  of  salt  in  trop- 
cal  seas. 

**  Going  higher,  to  organic  forms,  what  acti- 
vity exists  in  plants  i  Every  plant  is  as  much 
an  instrument  of  work  as  a  wood-saw,  and  is 
put  together  so  as  to  perform  its  work.  [The 
lecturer  here  described  the  circulation  of  the 
bap  and  its  elaboration,  in  the  leaves,  into  starchy 
sugar,  milk,  and  turpentine,  and  the  reparative 
process  by  which  it  sustains  the  entire  plant.] 
No  wonder  the  plant  sleeps  at  night,  after  such 
a  day's  work. 

*<  Rising  to  animal  life,  it  is  scarcely  necessa<* 
ry  to  say  that  every  animal  works  for  its  living* 
The  minute  insect  on  the  leaf  of  a  rose  gerani- 
um, the  painted  butterfly,  who  seems  always  to 
play,  the  little  creature  which  lives  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deepest  pits  of  the  ocean  —  none  of 
these  can  escape  the  operation  of  the  great  law 
of  labor.  They  must  all  work  or  die.  The 
condor,  to  get  his  breakfast,  must  fly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  carrying  from  forty  to  se- 
venty pounds.  What  overtasked  housewife 
works  harder  than  this?  The  humming-bird 
must  ply  his  wings  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
vibrations  per  minute— ^  and  this  is  hard  work  I 

••  This  whole  system  of  labor  points  to  the 
need  of  one  higher  worker  »>  intelligent  man. 
Plants  show  this  by  the  fact  that  they  are  al- 
ways Improved  by  cultivation.  Man  is  placed 
on  the  earth  as  a  co-worker  with  Ood.  Tet  he 
comes  far  short  of  his  duty.  Of  all  the  valua- 
ble metals  he  uses  but  few ;  has  not  conquered 
all  the  powers  of  steam,  electricity  or  magnet- 
ism, nor  discovered  the  uses  of  all  the  plants, 
which  he  erroneously  calls  weeds.  It  is  not 
only  not  respectable  to  be  idle,  but  it  is  wicked. 
The  spider  spinning  its  web  is  more  fslthful  in 
the  eye  of  God  than  a  lazy  man." 


Thb  following  is  an  instance  of  crime  severe- 
ly punished  !  Thomas  Stephens,  formerly  a 
clerk  in  the  Montreal  City  Bank,  and  a  prisoner 
for  forgery,  has  just  come  into  possesion  of  a 
fortune  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Had 
he  resisted  temptation,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
his  fortune ;  now  it  only  serves  to  gUd  his  shame 
and  embitter  his  regrets. 
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From  the  New  York  Teacher. 
Vasaaf  Ck>Uefco-i-Temale  Sduoatlon. 

•^  BY  C.  B.    HAL8TEAD. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Vassar  will  hereafter  rank 
in  history  among  the  philanthropista  of  man- 
kind. His  princely  gift,  tor  one  of  the  noblest 
objects  that  could  engage  the  head  or  heart  of 
man,  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Having  been  blessed  with  a  large  fortune,  and 
having  no  direct  descendants  to  inherit  it,  it  was 
thus  within  his  power  to  provide  the  means  of 
doing  much  good ;  and  having  the  heart,  which 
too  often  is  wanting  in  such  cases,  he  conceived 
the  noble  project  of  erecting  and  endowing  a 
College  for  the  education  of  Females. 

For  this  purpose  he  obtained  a  special  act  of 
incorporation  from  the  legislature,  setting  forth 
the  end  for  which  it  should  be  established,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  governed  and 
controlled,  viz. :  **  To  promote  the  education  of 
young  women  in  literature,  science  and  arts" ; 
and  then,  with  a  liberality  and  magnanimity  ol 
mind  rarely  found,  became  his  own  executor, 
and  donated  and  made  over  for  its  erection  and 
endowment  the  sum  oi  four  hundred  and  eight 
thoueand  dollara. 

The  grounds  donated,  and  belonging  to  the 
bequest,  on  which  the  college  is  to  be  erected, 
comprise  two  hundtd  acret,  and  lie  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  city  limits  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  college  building,  including  the  president's 
house,  residences  for  four  professors,  chapel,  li< 
brary,  art  gallery.  Lecture  and  recitation  rooms, 
&c.,  are  to  be  on  a  grand  scale,  and  together 
will  be  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  cost 
of  the  structure  is  estimated  at  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

It  is  the  wish  and  design  of  the  donor  that, 
after  the  college  shall  have  been  erected  and 
fully  **  furnished  with  all  needful  aids  and  ap- 
pliances for  imparting  the  most  perfect  educa- 
tloa  of  body,  mind  and  heart,"  that  the  remain- 
der  of  the  funds  be  expended  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  grounds  and  buildings ;  the  support 
of  the  faculty ;  the  replenishing  and  enlarging 
of  the  library,  cabinet,  art  gallery,  and  in  add- 
ing to  the  capital  stock ;  so  that  it  shall  always 
contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  growth 
and  expansion,  of  increasing  povrer,  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 

This  great  crowning  act  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Vassar  we  hope  and  trust  may  prove  a  rich 
blessing  to  the  country  and  the  world.    It  is  to 


be  commenced  at  once,  and  it  is  hoped  to  be 
completed  and  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
in  September,  1863. 

Of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  such  an  insti- 
tution we  may  now  speak.  While  legislative 
aid  has  been  unsparing  in  the  endowment  and 
bestowing  of  aid  with  a  lavish  hand  upon  col- 
leges and  institutions  for  the  education  of  young 
men,  there  is  not  a  single  fully  endowed  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  women  in  our  whole 
country.  True,  there  are  many  institutions  that 
have  done,  and  are  doing  a  noble  work  in  the 
education  of  females ;  as  the  Troy  Female  Sem* 
inary,  Elmira  College,  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio, 
and  others ;  yet,  we  have  not  one  fully  endow- 
ed and  furnished  with  a  corps  of  professors,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  various  higher  depart- 
ments of  science  and  arts,  and  of  a  character, 
stability  and  permanancy  equal  to  our  best  col- 
leges. It  is  evident  that  for  the  last  thirty  years 
the  standard  of  femiJe  education  has  been  con- 
stantly rising  in  our  country.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture at  the  present  day  is  the  prevailing  notion 
that  girls  should  be  educated.  This  idea  is  be- 
coming so  popular  that  in  most  of  the  States 
nearly  as  many  girls  as  boys  are  now  attending 
school.  The  all- wise  Creator,  having  bestowed 
upon  woman  the  same  intellectual  constitution 
as  upon  man,  she  has  the  same  right  as  man  to 
intellectual  culture  and  development. 

The  same  course  of  training  best  calculated 
to  develop  the  mind  and  to  elevate  the  thoughts 
of  the  one,  will  have  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  other.  The  minds  of  both  are  alike  strength- 
ened and  prepared  for  usefulness  and  happiness 
with  precisely  the  same  course  of  study.  Hence 
the  means  should  be  provided  adequate  to  give 
woman  a  position  of  intellectual  eguaUiy  with 
man,  in  domestic  and  social  life«  '  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  mind  of  woman  is  as  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  as  that  of  man,  and 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  human  race 
requires  that  both  should  be  carried  on  simul- 
taneously and  proportionately.  It  is  true,  that 
in  social  life  woman  is  mistress  of  that  which 
decides  its  hues  and  gives  sunshine  and  shad- 
ows to  its  phases.  Then  let  her  be  trained  and 
educated  to  wield  her  power  and  influenoe  with 
intelligence  and  skill  for  the  best  interest  of 
society.  **  Look  at  the  domestic  circle  I  Not 
more  surely  does  the  empress  of  night  illami- 
nate  and  beautify  the  whole  canopy  of  heaven, 
than  does  woman,  if  educated  aright,  irradiate 
and  give  her  fairest  tints  to  her  own  fireside." 
For  the  love,  honor  and  happiness,  then*  of 
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American  homes,  let  the  most  liberal  culture  of 
the  female  mind  be  encouraged. 

The  controlling  influence  that  mothers  exert  in 
molding  the  character  of  the  young,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  our  country,  can  not  be  too 
highly  regarded,  or  receiye  too  much  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist. 

Napoleon  was  once  asked  what  he  desired,  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  the  real  glory  of  France. 
His  significant  reply  was,  "Mothers."  Cato 
aaid  of  his  countrymen,  "  The  Romans  goyem 
the  world,  but  it  is  the  women  that  govern  the 
Homans."  The  discoTcry  of  this  very  conti- 
nent is  a  lasting  monument  to  the  political  in- 
fluence of  woman.  Had  not  the  favoring  influ- 
ence of  Isabella  been  exerted,  Columbus  had 
never  worn  the  laurel  that  now  graces  his  brow. 
There  is  significance  in  the  remark  of  the  French 
officer,  who,  after  having  visited  the  mother  of 
Washington,  exclaimed,  **  Xo  wonder  America 
has  had  such  a  leader  since  he  has  had  such  a 
mother !  "  Cicero  was  the  greatest  mind  of 
Home,  and  mastered  the  principles  of  all  the 
sciences  of  the  day,  and  bathed  in  the  pure  sun- 
light of  intelligence  far  above  the  mists  of  igno- 
rance that  enshrouded  the  multitude ;  and  yet, 
he  was  wont  to  court  the  society  and  associa- 
tion of  inteUigent  women,  for  the  refining,  ele- 
vating and  ameliorating  influence  they  might 
exert  upon  his  character  and  habits. 

If  <(  education  makes  the  man,"  it  also  makes 
the  woman.  Knowledge  is  her  power  as  well 
as  his.  Ko  charter  has  given  him  the  monopo- 
ly. The  same  powers  and  capacities  of  mind 
that  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  one,  have 
also  been  given  the  other.  True,  **  woman  is 
not  called  to  wrangle  in  debate,  nor  contend  up* 
on  the  political  arena,  nor  plead  at  the  bar,  nor 
minister  at  the  altar ;  her  influence  is  noiseless 
and  unseen,  yet  all-pervading  as  the  sunlight. 
She  may  wield  a  moral  power  that  may  tell  on 
a  nation's  destiny  and  a  nation's  hopes.  She 
may  send  out  from  the  quietudes  of  home  a  se- 
cret influence  that  shall  be  felt  in  our  halls  of 
legislation,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  indeed, 
in  every  department  of  human  pursuits.  But 
such  an  influence  cannot  be  exerted  by  an  igno- 
rant — an  illiterate  woman  —  her  sphere  of  use- 
fulness must  necessarily  be  limited  —  her  light 
dim  as  the  twilight."  An  education  that  disci- 
plines the  mind  and  heart  ia  an  adornment  of 
-woman ;  more  so,  in  fact,  than  in  man,  because 
it  adds  what  is  dignified  in  him  to  what  is  love- 
ly i^  her. 


When  we  see  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world 
rich  in  the  furniture  of  her  mind,  our  admira- 
tion and  affection  both  pay  tribute  to  her  power. 
Beauty  alone  can  never  secure  the  permanent 
respect  of  a  discerning  mind.  A  woman  admir- 
ed alone  for  her  beauty  of  person,  either  real  or 
artificial,  may  charm  and  amuse  for  a  time  — 
but  "  time  draws  a  veil  o'er  beauty's  face," 
and  beauty,  like  the  summer  butterfly  or  fading 
flower,  is  soon  past ;  while  an  educated  mind, 
like  the  towerinc;  oak,  defles  the  tempests  of 
years.  Beauty,  wealth  and  f rien  ds  may  forsake , 
but  a  mind  adorned  with  virtue  and  intelligence, 
in  which  the  improvement  of  the  heart  has  kept 
pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the  understand- 
ing, wUl  live  when  all  things  else  have  expired. 
A  virtuous  and  well-educated  woman  is  more 
to  be  prized  than  rubies  —  she  is  a  blessing  and 
vision  of  gladness  to  all  around  her.  She  im- 
parts a  high  and  noble  cast  of  character  to  those 
with  whom  she  associates.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  all  may  or  con  become  authoresses, 
and  embalm  their  names  in  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  posterity.  Her  power  and  influence 
is  elsewhere ;  she  is  at  home  in  the  domestic 
circle — thia  it  her  appropriate  sphere*  Yet  the 
page  of  history,  from  the  days  of  queen  Semi- 
ramis,  the  first  female  sovereign,  down  to  Catha- 
rine of  Russia,  and  Victoria  of  England,  has 
shown  what  she  can  do  —  that  she  is  not  infe- 
rior to  the  sterner  sex,  the  **  lords  of  creation," 
in  prowess,  in  literary  excellence,  or  in  all  that 
constitute  moral  greatness  or  real  worth.  The 
names  of  Mrs.  Summerville,  of  Caroline  Her- 
shel  and  Enmia  Willard,  are  indellibly  register- 
ed on  the  pages  of  science  and  history.  The 
names  of  Isabella  Graham,  Harriet  Newell, 
Mrs.  Judson  and  Florence  Nightingale,  are  as- 
sociated with  all  that  is  lovely,  estimable  and 
enviable  in  life.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  Hannah  More  will  shine  as 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  intellectual 
firmament,  as  long  as  poetry  holds  its  charms  to 
please. 

We  trust  the  day  ia  dawning  when  no  son  may 
be  found  to  spurn  the  ienoranoe  of  his  m.other, 
or  chide  the  want  of  inteUigenoe  in  a  sister  — 
the  day  when  an  enlightened  and  weU  cultiva- 
ted Christian  womanhood  ahall  throw  around 
our  patriotic  sons  the  shield  of  safety,  honor 
and  prosperity,  and  both  America's  sons  and 
daughters  shall  rise  to  fill  the  high  destiny  that 
Providence  has  apparently  marked  out  for  them 
in  the  scale  of  exalted  being. 

NswBVBOH,  July,  1861. 
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For  the  Behoolmaater. 
"  And  in  Prtion." 

BouxD  by  Bin,  a  heavy  fetter, 
Lord,  I  lie  thy  endless  debtor  ; 
Lo  !  look  down  with  eyes  of  pity 
From  Thy  golden-gated  city. 
Sick  and  weary  and  in  prison, 
Let  me  hear  Thee  say  forgiten. 

Yoke,  all  other  yokes  the  lightest, 
Hope,  all  other  hopes  the  brightest, 
Let  me  bow  my  head  and  bear  them. 
Thou  my  Lord  hast  deigned  to  share  them* 
What  can  hide  the  sin  of  years  ? 
Let  me  pay  my  debt  with  tears. 

Oh  !  that  I  might  once,  like  Mary, 
Bathe  those  feet,  for  me  so  weary ! 
Or,  like  John,  might  know  the  blessing 
Of  the  Satiour's  near  caressing. 
Lord,  may  I  their  love  inherit, 
Gift  me  with  the  self-same  spirit. 

By  thy  all  forgiving  power. 
By  that  last  and  bitter  hour. 
By  thy  love,  so  mild  and  tender. 
Lord,  thy  longing  child  remember ; 
Take  me  from  my  gloomy  prison, 
Let  me  rise  as  thou  hast  risen. 

For  thy  loving  kindness  yearning. 
Like  a  prodigal  returning. 
Father,  let  thine  arms  enfold  me. 
In  thy  safe,  sure  mercy  hold  me. 
So  from  out  my  gloomy  prison 
I  shall  rise  as  Christ  has  risen. 


Wire  Aoroas  a  Continent. 

Thb  TBLBanAPH  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
dfie  is  veritably  a  miracle !  Its  first  opening  is 
thus  graphically  chronicled  in  the  New  York 
World: 

<•  We  chronicle  to-day  the  completion  of  a 
telegraphic  Une  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  across  the  whole  North  Ame- 
rican continent.  At  Cape  Race  the  wire  begins, 
almost  where  the  toiling  surges  are  aoourged 
landward  to  the  stormy  coasts  of  Labrador,  and 
continues  in  an  nnbroken  length  down  through 
the  British  provinces  and  onr  New  England 
States  to  the  commercial  emporinm  of  the  con- 
tinent, across  the  Empire  State,  through  and 
over  the  greet  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  verdurous  prairies  of  the  west, 
over  the  sterile  deserts  as  well,  and  through  the 
passes  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  is  the 
the  backbone  of  the  continent,  along  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  basin  and  down  the  shining  valleys 


of  onr  Eldorado,  until  it  touches  the  very  por<« 
tals  of  the  Golden  State.  So  in  the  midst  of  a 
desolating  war,  which  seemingly  absorbs  the 
whole  strength  of  the  nation,  the  splendid  mira- 
cles of  her  science  and  her  enttrprise  go  on, 
and  new  cycles  of  history  take  their  beginning 
from  events  which  are  unaffected  by  her  victo- 
ries and  her  defeats.  It  was  deemed  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  human  achievements  when 
the  cable  was  laid  which,  for  a  little  time,  con- 
nected the  New  World  and  the  Old ;  but  this, 
which  binds  together  the  widely-sundered  ter- 
ritories of  our  own  continent  and  nation,  which 
makes  the  east  and  the  west  of  our  ocean-bound- 
ed Union  one,  to  us,  at  least,  is  of  greater  mo- 
ment. Henceforth,  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  ocean  there  is  one  pulsation,  as  there 
has  long  been  one  common  heart.  To  the  eye 
it  is  but  a  slender  thread  which  binds  us,  but 
it  is  stronger  than  a  thousand  bands  of  steeL 
From  east  to  west  and  from  west  to  east  will 
throb  tidings  of  joy  or  of  grief,  made  common 
now  in  time  as  in  sympathy ;  the  messages  of 
commerce ;  the  edicts  of  law  ;  the  voice  of  pow- 
er. Already  the  eloptric  current  will  have  told 
the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  death  of 
the  most  gallant  of  their  number  -^  slain  here 
by  traitor  hands  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac — 
and  will  have  jomed  to  their  own  great  sorrow 
the  sympathetic  grief  of  the  millions  whom 
mountains  and  deserts  and  prairies  have  hither- 
to parted  from  them.  The  common  pain  wiU 
but  make  dearer  the  common  cause  for  which 
he  fell,  fighting  so  bravely.  This  triumph  of 
our  enterprise  and  art  is  won  at  a  most  auspi- 
cious hour.  It  presages  the  victory  which,  how- 
ever long  delayed,  our  armies  will  yet  win — the 
binding  together  again  in  one  free  and  happy 
nation  the  hostile  north  and  south.  Space  and 
time  have  been  conquered  to  unite  the  east  and 
the  west,  but  all  the  forces  of  nature,  the  laws 
of  trade,  the  canons  and  precedents  of  history, 
fight  with  us  as  we  go  forth  to  the  victory  which 
yet  remains." 


If  you  would  add  a  lustre  to  all  your  aooom- 
plishments,  study  a  modest  behavior.  To  excel 
in  anything  valuable  is  great ;  but  to  be  above 
conceit  on  account  of  one's  accomplishments  is 
greater.  Consider,  if  yon  have  rich  natoral 
gifts,  you  owe  them  to  the  divine  bounty.  If 
you  have  improved  your  understanding,  and 
studied  virtue,  you  have  only  done  your  duty. 
And  thus  there  seems  little  ground  U^  fox  vani- 
ty. 
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For  the  BehooliiMttor . 
JL  Small  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

BY  JOB,  THB  JEBSBT  XUTB. 

Th0   GaUaudet  Guide  and  Deaf  Mutei  Com- 
panion ^  a  monthlj  paper  publifhed  at  Boston, 
Amos  Smith,  Jr.,  (a  semi-mute,)  editor,  took 
occasion,  recently,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  mute  school  within  the  borders  of 
Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  Hartford,    llie 
deaf  mutes  of  Boston  petitioned  the  legislature, 
then  in  session  in  that  city,  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  school  in  Massachusetts. 
They  argued  that  the  number  of  mutes  in  that 
Btate,  as  far  as  they  had  ascertained,  was  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  their  own  instruction,  independent  of  that  at 
Hartfprd.     They  complained  of  the  system  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  Hartford  school ;  al- 
leging that  there  the  gestures  and  signs  vastly 
predominated  over  what  is  called  **  thinking  in 
words."    A  committee  of  investigation,  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  visited  the  Hartford  Asylum* 
They  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  way  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  school  were  managed.  So 
the  petition  of  the  deaf  mutes  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  Guide,  however,  in  a  recent  issue,  intimated 
that  the  deaf  residents  of  Boston  would  put  forth 
their  efforts  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  for 
the  charter  of  a  school  in  Massachusetts.   There 
seems  to  exist  no  reason  why  Massachusetts 
should  not  have  a  mute  school  of  its  own.   Eve- 
ry State  ought  to  have  such  a  school  established 
within  its  own  bounds. 

As  bearing  somewhat  on  this  subject,  I  copy 
an  extract  from  a  letter  which  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf-dumb  wrote  to  the  Guide  for  October : 

«  Last  week  a  friend  lent  me  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  GaUaudet  Guide,  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  see  you  again  agitate  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a  mute  school  within  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts. You  are,  in  Western  phrase,  •  sound 
on  the  goose.'  I  hope  you  will  do  all  the  good 
for  which  opportunity  may  offer  in  the  premises. 
The  more  the  matter  is  examined,  the  more  im- 
perative seem  to  be  the  reasons  for  such  an  es- 
tablishment. A  visit  to  the  largest  schools  for 
deaf- dumb  and  the  blind,  will  convince  any  one 
of  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  a  crowded 
school,  especially  for  the  *can't  -  speak  folks. 
Children  crowded  together,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  involved  in  petty  quarrels,  gener- 
ally find  considerably  difficulty  in  conning  les- 
sons. Let  us  have  a  small  school  with  a  fiunily 
proportioned  to  its  dlmoisUms,  and  ere  long  we 


will  see  springing  up  many  Darlingtons,  Con* 
rads.  Carlins  and  Booths.  I  speak  from  ac» 
quaintance.  When  the  Hartford  school  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  not  so  crowded  as  it  now  is, 
Loring,  Backus,  Booth,  and  several  others,  came 
out,  preeminent  for  their  moral,  religious  and 
literary  attainments ;  literally  verifying  the  old 
saying,  that  •  from  acorns  grow  big  oaks.'  A 
small  school,  then,  is  best.  Why  on  earth  do 
the  hearing-speaking  folks  of  Hartford  resist 
the  efforts  of  their  former  pupils  to  establish  a 
school  within  the  limits  of  one  single  State  for 
the  instruction  of  their  class,  when  Maiae,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Bhode 
Island  — five  States  in  all  — furnish  their  Asy- 
lum with  pupils  upon  the  foundation  of  the  State 
treasury  i  Even  Rhode  Island  —  small  State  as 
it  is  —  ought  to  have  a  mute  school  erected  with- 
in its  limits,  as  also  Delaware,  for  the  reason 
that  a  small  school  for  the  deaf-dumb  in  partic- 
ular, is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  success  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  moral  and  social  virtues, 
as  a  class.  All  we  deaf  mutes  want,  is  a  small 
school  conducted  on  the  pbincifles  op  Lau- 
rent Clbbc.  His  (Clerc's)  paper  on  deaf-mute 
instruction,  read  before  the  convention  of  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf- dumb  several  years  ago,  is 
a  document  of  infinite  value,  not  only  to  the 
teachers,  but  to  the  managers  of  the  mute  schools 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Let  the  friends 
of  education  through 9ut  the  country  have  it  in 
pamphlet  form,  for  future  reference." 

My  own  school,  (the  Philadelphia  Institution, 
that  is,)  when  in  its  infancy,  produced  several 
pupils  distinguished  for  intelligence.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  case  of  William  Darlington, 
bom  under  distressing  circumstances.  Who, 
among  mute  men,  can  write  better  English  than 
he }  Henry  W.  Conrad  is  one  of  the  very  few 
who,  deprived  of  hearing,  yet  make  as  much 
use  of  written  language  as  if  they  had  the  or* 
gans  of  speech.  John  Carlin,  bom  deaf-dumb, 
has  published  several  poems,  in  which  the  rules 
oi  versification  are  rarely,  if  at  all,  violated* 
And  an  excellent  miniature  painter,  too,  he  is* 
Albert  Newsam,  deserted  at  birth  by  his  parents, 
is  well  known  in  this  country  as  an  eminent 
lithographic  engraver.  He  possesses  the  rare 
faculty  of  producing  in  every  instance  the  most 
striking  and  agreeable  likeness,  although  little 
of  the  ideal  appears  in  his  compositions.  James 
Murtagh,  now  dead,  it  I  am  not  mis-infonned, 
took  ont  a  patent  for  propelling  an  engine-car 
by  heat  only.  He  had  some  talent  for  mecha- 
nics also.    With  regard  to  bis  intellectual  ohar« 
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BCter,  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  conaider- 
able  strength  of  mind,  and  wrote  good  gram- 
mar. Mr.  Hawks  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  portrait  painters  in  the  countiy,  but  for 
the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances.  There  is 
on  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Institution,  a 
picture  of  an  Indian  chief,  drawn  by  him,  which 
is  pronounced  by  all  who  see  it,  to  be  no  ordi- 
nary achierement  for  a  person  laboring  under 
such  difficulties.  I  **  grieve  to  say  "  (to  quote 
the  favorite  expression  of  Thackeray,)  that  he 
works  at  shoe-making.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  occupation,  he  posseses  a  most  prolific  ima- 
gination, and  has  little  or  no  difficulty  in  ren- 
dering his  discourses 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

Miss  Ellen  J.  Martm,  who  died  young,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  elegant  mute  lady  wri- 
ters in  the  country.  Xay,  more:  she  would 
have  risen  to  the  highest  perfection  in  literature, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  early  death.  Her 
beautiful  letter  was  published  in  Gudey'i  Lady's 
Book  for  October,  1858.  Mr.  Joseph  Seager 
was  elected  recorder  of  deeds  by  the  people  of 
Lehigh  County,  Pa. ;  being  the  first  mute  call- 
ed  to  office  by  the  votes  of  an  intelligent  people. 

These  remarkable  mutes  were  the  earliest  pu- 
pils of  the  Philadelphia  Institution  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  entered  it  when  it  was  a  small  school. 
Bo  much  for  the  influences  which  operate  in  a 
small  school.  If  they  had  been  cooped  up  by 
the  walls  of  a  crowded  school,  they  of  course 
could  not  have  bestowed  a  single  thought  upon 
the  merits  requisite  to  form  a  useful  member  of 
society.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  authority  of 
the  reports  of  the  New  York  school,  that,  with 
a  family  of  over  three  hundred  children,  this 
establishment  produces,  every  year,  quite  a 
large  number  of  excellent  scholars.  I  happen 
to  be  wiser  than  the  many  who  profess  to  know 
all  about  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  school, 
in  knowing  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  superior 
scholars,  so  called,  about  whom  that  school 
makes  so  much  ado,  are  semi-mutes,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  a  common-school  education 
before  they  entered  the  New  York  Institution. 

As  a  general  thing,  semi-mutes,  aided  by 
their  knowledge  of  sound,  make  rapid  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  written  language ;  whereas 
it  requires  a  world  of  application  on  the  part 
of  bom-mutes,  to  enable  their  minds  to  look 
through  a  subject  and  discern  all  its  various 
bearings  and  relations.  Whoever  reads  the 
OtUde,  cannot  faU  to  observe  that  the  commu- 
nications famished  by  semi-mutes  tre  invftria- 


bly  better  prepared  than  those  of  native  mutes, 
excluding  John  Carlin.  A  school  over-erowd- 
ed  by  hearing  children  is  not  a  bad  affiur ;  theT 
go  home  after  school,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  the  company  of  those  they  love.  But,  on. 
the  contrary,  deaf-mutes  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  must  be  brought  together  like  a 
family,  in  an  institution  established  expressly 
for  them.  In  a  crowded  school,  their  living  to- 
gether will  only  lead  to  quarrels  and  recrimina- 
tions. To  improve  the  mind  under  such  cir- 
cimistances  is  out  of  the  question.  During  an 
experience  of  tweive  years,  I  have  remarked  the 
utter  impossibility  of  disciplining,  in  a  crowd- 
ed school,  the  mind  which  had  lain  dormant  for 
ten  or  twelve  years.  A  school  for  mutes,  com- 
prising say  one  hundred  children,  would  lead 
to  highly  beneficial  results.  I  advise,  therefore, 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  establish  a 
mute  school  within  the  limits  of  that  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of  the  Boston  mutes. 
Should  the  good  work  be  accomplished,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Massachusetts  owes  it  to  the 
deaf-dumb  community  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
employing  mute  teachers  at  a  low  rate  of  com- 
pensation, which  obtains  in  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can schools.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark 
that  a  deaf  gentleman  was  employed  in  a  mute 
institution  as  an  assistant  teacher,  but  becoming 
disgusted  with  the  low  wages  which  his  infirm- 
ity, in  the  judgment,  as  they  called  it,  of  his 
speaking  friends  and  associates,  conferred  upon 
him  a  perfect  title  to,  abandoned  his  situation 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  fishing  trade. 
This  day  he  boasts  a  large  fortune,  and  what  is 
more,  his  children  are  well  dressed  and  weU 
educated. 

The  proceedings  of  the  trastees  of  mute  insti- 
tutions are  generally  characterised  by  a  gross 
ignorance  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  mute 
mind,  and  of  its  severe  struggles  with  the  im- 
pediments of  nature  in  acquiring  knowledge. 
It  is  *•  amazing  to  me  "  (as  Swift  has  it)  that 
they  presume  to  dictate  as  to  the  system  of  ed- 
ucating the  mute  mind.  No  one  who  has  never 
studied  the  science  of  teaching,  can  tell  what  a 
deaf  child  can  learn.  For  the  deaf- dumb,  such 
an  one  is  not  a  desirable  specimen  of  teachers. 

A  school  crammed  full  with  mute  children  of 
aU  ages  is,  in  terrible  truth,  a  Babel  of  minds. 
When  shall  we  have  a  small  school  for  these 
unfortunates  ?  Let  Massachusetts  move  in  the 
matter  at  once. 


Intbllbot  is  not  the  moral  power ;  conscience 
is.    ^ollor,  not  talent  makes  the  gentleman. 
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Elephant  Hunting. 

AN    ELEPHANT   KILLED. 

Hatino  gained  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the 
brutes  were  last  seen,  I  sent  two  natives  ahead 
and  up  the  hill  to  reconnoitre.  A  low  whistle — 
the  signal  to  advance  —  was  soon  heard,  which 
quickly  brought  me  alongside  of  the  scouts.  The 
elephants  were  still  almost  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  first  seen,  but  I  could  only  make 
out  two.  Putting  fresh  priming  and  caps  to  my 
rifle,  and  ramming  the  bullet  well  home,  I  drop- 
ped noiselessly  down  the  rock  accompanied  by 
one  of  my  own  Damaras,  who  carried  a  spare 
gun.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  instructed  to 
remain  quietly  in  their  safe  hiding-place.  A 
couple  of  minutes*  walk  brought  me  wiihin 
range  of  one  of  the  elephants,  and,  the  cover 
being  admirable,  I  advanced  to  within  about 
twenty -five  paces  of  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
He  was  then  somewhat  aslant  from  me,  but 
soon  turned  to  me  his  broadside.  Some  min- 
utes, however,  elapsed  before  I  could  make  out 
the  exact  position  of  his  shoulder.  I  once  at- 
tempted to  get  a  little  ahead  of  him,  but  soon 
found  my  situation  less  favorable  than  before, 
and,  therefore,  stuck  to  my  first  post.  With  my 
heavy  rifle  (carrying  steel-pointed  conical  bul- 
lets, three  to  the  pound,)  ready  poised  in  my 
hand,  and  a  double-barrelled  smooth-bore,  rea- 
dy cocked,  on  the  ground  beside  me,  I  anxious- 
ly waited  for  a  chance  to  fire.  I  wanted  him  to 
move  a  step  or  two  forward,  when  I  knew  his 
shoulder  must  be  fully  exposed.  Suddenly  he 
did  so,  and  as  quickly  I  covered  his  heart,  the 
jungle  reechoing  the  next  instant  with  an  ex- 
plosion of  twelve  drachms  of  Hall's  best  rifle 
powder.  The  effect  was  deadly.  With  a  fright- 
ful rush  forward  (it  was  the  xcost  tremendous 
plunge  I  have  ever  witnessed  by  any  wild  ani- 
mal,) he  fell  prostrate  within  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  my  place  of  ambush. 

SUE   ELEPHANTS. 

I  had  crept  up  to  within  less  than  thirty  paces 
of  a  noble  cow,  and  was  only  waiting  for  the 
brute  to  present  some  eligible  point  to  fire  at, 
when,  while  thus  watching  her  movements,  two 
others  had,  unperceived,  approached  me  from 
behind,  and,  before  I  became  aware  of  their 
nearness  to  me,  were  actually  only  about  fifteen 
yards  from  where  I  sat.  Indeed,  they  would 
probably  have  been  upon  me  in  a  second  or  two 
had  I  not  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  on  my  native 
attendant,  who  was  crouched  alongside  of  me  in 
fear  and  trembling,  with  hU  tetth  ohattenng 
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quite  audibly.  •  He  had  discovered  the  danger, 
but  either  had  not  the  sense  to  warn  me,  or  had 
become  too  frightened  to  speak.  It  was  by  fol- 
lowing the  man's  fixed  and  frightened  gaze  that 
I  first  became  conscious  df  our  unpleasant  sit- 
uation. To  rise  to  my  feet  — to  clear,  with  a 
tremendous  leap,  the  first  bush  that  obstructed 
my  flight,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  The 
brutes  pursued  me  instantly,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  abandon  precipitately  a  second  ambush  I  had 
taken  up.  The  troop  at  last  stopped,  and  fol- 
lowing their  example,  I  dropped  flat  behind  a 
bush.  The  whole  herd  was  now  facing  me,  dis- 
tant only  a  hundred  yards.  What  with  their 
small,  peering,  mischievous- looking  eyes,  flap- 
ping ears,  elevated  trunks,  etc.,  their  appearance 
was  altogether  most  fierce  and  threatening.  I 
was  more  than  once  in  the  act  of  pulling  the 
trigger  at  the  foremost  cow,  but  was  afraid,  feel- 
ing certain  that  if  she  received  the  shot,  even 
should  it  prove  fatal,  the  entire  body  of  them 
would  once  more  be  at  my  heels.  While  in  this 
dilemma,  they  suddenly  wheeled  right  about. 
This  was  my  time,  and  I  instantly  fired  at  the 
original  leader.  The  act  proved  a  rash  one. 
With  a  shrill  and  heart- piercing  trumpeting, 
the  beasts  charged  down  upon  me  furiously. 
Those  who  know  what  it  is  to  run  for  one's  life, 
can  easily  imagine  that  I  did  my  best  to  outstrip 
my  pursuers.  The  rifle,  a  heavy  one,  consider- 
ably impeded  my  progress ;  but  the  shorter  the 
distance  became  between  me  and  my  foes,  the 
tighter  I  grasped  my  weapon.  For  some  seconds 
my  escape  seemed  more  than  doubtful ;  but,  pro- 
videntially, just  as  I  was  almost  out  of  breath, 
the  elephants  stopped  short  in  their  chase.  Had 
they  but  followed  for  another  fifty  yards,  de- 
struction would  have  been  inevitable,  for  I  had 
to  cross  a  considerable  open  space. — Andertton't 
African  Traveh. 

Unspoken  Lanovaqe.  —  How  much  expres- 
sion can  be  given  and  exchanged  by  a  grasp  of 
the  hand  or  a  glance  of  the  eye !  The  soft  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  is  far  more  sympathetic  than 
words.  An  intercourse  with  those  we  regard 
bearing  silent  yet  powerful  evidence  of  that  un- 
speakable love  which  exists  in  the  depths  of 
our  nature,  most  eloquent  when  the  tongue  is 
sUcnt.  A  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  can  be 
understood  by  all,  young  and  old ;  the  univer- 
sal voice  of  nature  needs  no  interpreter.  The 
power  of  love  is  too  deep  and  too  sacred  to  be 
adequately  expressed  in  words ;  being,  in  fact, 
a  foreshadowing  of  that  more  spiritual  comi&tt* 
nion  which  will  exiat  hereafter* 
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From  the  Iowa  Instractor. 
Beport  on  Intuitive  Instruction. 

Haad  before  the  Iowa  8Ute  Teachers*  AMociation  by 
William  Gbsbdts. 

Fellow  Teaohebs  :    Allow  me  to  read  you 
a  brief  report  on 

••  INTUITIVE   INSTEXJCTION." 

If  we  compare  our  schools  with  those  of  oth- 
er countries —  painful  as  it  may  be  to  us  —  we 
are  compelled  to  assert :  great  is  the  work  on 
our  part  for  their  deliverance  from  mechanism 
and  forms  not  according  to  knowledge.  While 
they  contain  much  that  is  peculiar  to  American 
institutions,  hence  as  favorable  to  the  true  de- 
velopment of  correct  education  as  to  the  devel 
opment  of  the  noble  and  free  institutions  of 
State ;  yet,  there  is  much  that  is  the  result  of 
limited  experience,  and  will  require  the  labor  of 
years  to  engraft  such  principles  as  will  ulti- 
mately triumph  in  the  cause  of  education.  But 
let  us  put  our  trust  in  Ood,  as  He  manifests 
Himself  through  the  instrumentality  of  man. 

Look  back  to  Germany  a  century  ago,  the 
cradle  of  Pestalozzi?  Look,  and  you  will  be- 
hold a  striking  similitude  between  things  found 
there  at  that  period,  and  as  they  exist  in  our 
country  at  the  present.  *•  Erroneous  views,*' 
as  to  education  were  the  same  there  then,  as 
are  so  **  widely  prevalent  at  this  late  day  in  our 
country,"  as  illustrated  by  the  article  of  **  Am- 
icus" in  the  Iowa  Instructor.*  And  in  speak- 
ing further,  in  the  language  of  that  able  con- 
tributor to  our  journal  of  the  **  State  Teachers' 
Association,"  **  You  might  have  asked  the  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  primary  schools  as  to 
what  is  education,  and  they  would  have  prompt- 
ly answered,  *  Education  is  to  read,  write  and 
cipher,' "  Education,  you  would  have  found, 
even  up  to  the  colleges,  to  be  the  *<  getting  the 
contents  of  certain  books,"  the  <•  filling  in ; " 
not  the  **  leading  out,"  or  •<  development,*' 
which  is  the  proper  meaning  of  that  word. 

My  own  experience  confirms  that  sad  condi- 
tion of  our  schools,  and  will  also  show  thai  in 
which  the  teacher  is  placed:  once,  my  dear 
finends,  you  might  have  seen  me  amidst  a  group 
of  happy  children.  Their  smiling  fsces,  their 
silence  and  attentiveness,  manifested  the  deep 
interest  they  took  in  learning;  the  discipline 
was  not  artificial  -^  the  instruction  a  successful 
one.    The  childreu  were  taught  —  not  artificial- 


ly trained ;  they  were  governed,  not  by  the  rod, 
but  by  the  intellectual  superiority  they  felt.  At 
a  latter  period  you  would  have  found  me,  a  hook 
in  one  hand,  in  the  other  the  rod  ;  a  little  ty- 
rant among  dull,  lazy  and  inattentive  urchins  ! 
I  am  severe,  friends  —  let  the  heart  atone  for 
what  the  lips  perpetrate  ! 

But  may  we  glance  again  upon  our  view  in 
Germany,  just  as  gloomy.  When  five  or  six 
years  old,  the  child  entered  the  school.  "  For 
months,  perhaps  for  years,  he  was  kept  poring 
over  the  A,  B,  C's ;  the  poor  child  was  made  a 
dunce,  and  left  the  school  with  little  more  in- 
telligence than  is  shown  by  the  dumb  animal,"t 
—a  victim  of  wrong  education  !  But  here,  then, 
emerged  that  •*  ever  remarkable  man !  "  % 

His  heart  longs  for  the  abolishing  of  the  poor 
chUd's  torment,  and  his  intellect  pencils  that 
famous  and  exciting  course  of  instruction,  while 
his  spirit  ventures  the  struggle  against  darkness 
and  public  prejudice.  Willingly  as  he  invests 
heart  and  intellect,  he  sacrifices  his  worldly  trea- 
sure to  the  poor  children  to  whom  he  is  a  teach- 
er and  a  father,  in  both  a  bodily  and  spiritual 
sense,  when  the  French  war,  which  was  a  de- 
vastation to  the  land,  rendered  them  orphans. 
Iklisjudged  by  a  prejudiced  world,  he  dies ;  once 
favored  with  worldly  treasures,  now  dies  this 
man  even  so  poor  as  to  be  left  to  a  few  friends, 
who  were  compelled  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses! 

Who  is  this  singular  man  ?  Go,  where  you 
find  a  mother  instructing  a  bright  child  irom 
«« How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,"}  and  — 
<•  Pestalozzi!"  lisps  the  u.outh  ot  that  little 
one ;  ^-^  **  Pestalozzi !  **  in  golden  letters  bears 
the  sign  uf  every  school  where  your  eyes  meet 
a  troop  with  bright  eyes  and  smiling  fiices,  de- 
sirous of  learning ;  •*  Pestalozzi !  *'  shouts  every 
live  teacher.  "Pestalozzi!"  proudly  exclaim 
his  countrymen  ;  **  Pestalozzi !  '*  thankftilly 
shouts  old  age,  to  whom  he  had  been  both  a 
father  and  a  teacher  ! 

I  cease. — Who  dare  venture  to  picture  such  a 

ui ;  who  among  us  may  assume  the  name  of  a 
teacher,  when  Pestalozzi  called  himself  one  ! 

Pestalozzi's  disciples,  friends !  are  numerous ; 
they  are  distributed  wherever  civilization  pene- 
trates ;  our  own  country  is  able  to  show  forth 
one  in  the  person  of  Miss  Jones,  of  England, 
who,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mends  at  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  has  formed  a  class  in  the  Pestalozzian  me- 
thod. 

Teachers!  the  rising  intelligence  is  looking 


•"WhatisEduMtiaof*'  in  aiimberftf  toL  H.,  Iowa 
Inttniotor. 


t  Thomss  Monriioii.    (Qreat  Britain.) 

\  Dr,  A.  Diesterwer.  ^  Written  b^  Feetaloisi. 
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Upon  U8.  It  has  prepared  the  way,  and  if,  after 
all,  we  should  have  to  meet  with  prejudice,  let 
us  remember  Ogden,  when  he  says  :  «*  No  one 
is  worthy  of  confidence,  who  will  persist  in 
sacrificing  the  good  of  his  scholars  to  public 
prejudice,"  &c.  But  above  all,  let  us  trust  in 
our  Qod.  May  He  endow  us  with  the  intellect, 
the  heart,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Pestalozzi  in  the 
most  sublime,  the  most  responsible  of  human 
pursuits  -^  the  Education  of  Human  Beings. 

^yhat  is  this  Instruction  ?  —  Make  it  exactly 
fit  to  the  stand- point  of  the  child :  make  the 
instruction  elementary  and  intuitive,  and  you 
will  hare  this  product  of  modem  schools. 

Mental  philosophy  presents  the  child,  when 
entering  school,  as  having  only  **  eye  and  ear 
for  the  chief  avenues  to  the  mind  and  soul "  ;  * 
hence  we  find  that  course  agreeable  to  nature — 
Object-lessons,  by  which  name  we  will  intro- 
duce it.  Since  its  introduction  by  Pestalozzi, 
it  has  undergone  several  changes  in  tendency 
as  well  as  name,  the  latter  of  which  for  the 
most  part  characterizes  the  former.  1  shall  not 
speak  of  that  great  educator  on  this  subject, 
but  mention  the  fact,  that  Pestalozzi  chose  the 
human  body  for  the  object  of  his  exercises,  and 
was  not  very  successful  in  either  choice  or  me< 
thod.  For  the  human  body  little  interests  the 
child,  and  there  is  no  need,  for  the  present,  that 
it  should  do  so ;  and  the  principle  of  complete- 
ness, as  falsely  conceived  by  Pestalozzi,  led  him 
into  a  method  which  was  to  have  supplanted 
the  mechanism,  but  in  fact  introduced  another 
kind,  paralyzing  the  intellect,  as  was  the  result 
of  the  former  erroneous  system.  Subsequently 
we  find  the  Object  Lessons  by  the  names  of : 
Intuitive  Instruction  ;  Thinking  Exercises, — 
direct,  pure,  &c., —  Speaking  and  Thinking  Ex- 
ercises,—  Intellectual  exercises  —  sometimes  ex- 
clusive, at  other  times  not ;  at  present  Intuitive 
Instruction,  of  which  the  precedbig  form  a 
part. 

As  for  its  being  exclusively  taught,  or  not  — 
tlie  views  may  vary :  there  is  however  but  one 
opinion  as  to  its  being  the  first,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  chief  instruction  in  the  junior  classes. 
Shall  we  introduce  it }  Can  there  be  a  fear  that 
any  teacher  will  oppose,  when  properly  appre- 
hending it !  "  We  must  begin  with  the  prima- 
ry classes,  in  order  to  improve  our  schools. 
In  boldly  saying  this,  I  refer  to  the  experience 
which  Buperintemdents  and  other  teachers  have 
made  in  regard  to  bad  schools,  afterwards  given 
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into  the  charge  of  judicious  and  sufficient  teach- 
ers. The  efficiency  of  those  teachers  was  not 
apparent  for  some  years,  t.  0.,  until  the  primary 
classes  under  their  improvement  had  become  the 
upper  classes,  t 

But  another  question  arises.  Shall  it  be 
taught  exclusively  }  Thotigh  it  is  most  general- 
ly considered  as  being  preparatory  to  the  rest  of 
the  studies,  as  a  tree  firom  which  other  studies 
sprout  forth !  yet  the  present  state  of  the  schools, 
public  prejudice — nay  the  present  advanced 
views,  will  approve  of  its  adaptation  together 
with  the  other  studies  of  primary  schools :  the 
instruction  however  must  be  intttitive,  else  we 
will  have  parrott  after  alL  No  text-book  sys- 
tem, no  abstract  instruction,  no  demonstrating, 
but  —  •*  causing  the  child  to  produce  within  it- 
self an  intttitive  knowledge."  % 

And  lastly,  the  question,  where  to  find  teach- 
ers to  give  such  instruction  ?  Employ  training 
teachers  in  large  cities,  in  Normal  schools,  in 
teachers'  institutes,  &c.,  and  you,  fellow- teach- 
ers, employ  every  available  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing yourselves  acquainted  with  the  desideratum 
of  the  present  age,  the  Intuitive  Instruction  ! 

Why  the  cry  after  reform,  after  another  me- 
thod, you  may  say.  Is  not  our  mode  of  teach- 
ing the  best  we  possibly  could  have? — Only 
look  at  us !  Can  we  not  invest  our  money  in 
dresses,  or  whatever  our  hearts  desire,  since  the 
scholar  has  his  books?  Capital  things  they 
are — these  books  in  ••  question  and  answer !  *' 
Could  we  have  it  more  easy  ?  The  learner  is  eet 
to  get  them  by  heart,  and  we  are  —  comfortably 
seated  with  folded  hands.  They  may  say  — 
books  are  iU  adapted  for  the  scholar ; "  are 
they  not  good  for  the  writer  and  bookseller  be- 
cause they  sell,  — and  for  the  teacher,  because 
they  save  him  trouble  ?  And  is  not  our  mode 
of  teaching  the  best  to  make  the  scholar  show 
off  at  a  made-up  examination — t.  «.,  exhibi- 
tion ?  This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote.  When 
a  Russian  military  officer  once  was  made  the 
highest  school-inspector  in  the  provinces  on  the 
Baltic*  he  visited  a  school  where  the  scholars 
were  drilled  into  the  questions  and  answers,  so 
that  the  answer  frequently  would  pop  out  be- 
fore the  question.  Does  this  only  happen  in 
Russian,  equivalent  to  Barbarian,  Provinces? 
The  inspector,  however,  with  condescension, 
gently  approached  the  teacher,  saying,  *•  Upon 
my  wordt  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  yew  have 
method." 

[to  bb  ooktinubd.] 

tC.O.Ehrlieb.  IDr.  A.  Diasterweg. 
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From  the  (N.  H.)  Journal  of  Agricultare. 
Hawaiian  Names. 

Fbibztd  C.  :  With  what  will  you  rhyme  Ho- 
nolulu and  Oahu ;  or  how  will  you  pronounce 
them  ?  Can  you  give  in  the  Journal  any  gene- 
ral rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  Hawaiian 
names  and  the  names  of  the  Pacific  I^les  ? 

w.  D.  L. 
BEPLT. 

We  can  gire  no  general  rule  for  thn  pronun- 
ciation of  Pacific  names.  That  must  he  learned 
from  the  Dictionary  or  Pronouncing  Gazetteer, 
where  the  individual  name  is  pronounced.  Ha- 
waiian is  pronounced  Hah'Wi'yan  —  accent  on 
wi,  with  i  long.  Honolulu  is  pronounced  as 
spelled  —  or  the  last  two  syllables  like  the  last 
in  Waterloc,  repeated,  Watertoo-too  —  with  the 
accent  on  the  penult.    If  we  mutt  rhyme  it, 

Try  thy  tongue  and  run  it  through  "loo  " 
And  pronounce  it  Ho-no-Iu-ln  ! 

Is  n't  that  sweet }  But  no  matter.  Baldwin 
in  his  Gazetteer  writes  the  pronunciation  of 
Oahu  thus,  Woh-hoot  accenting  the  first  syllable, 
with  **  o  "  as  in  good,  Worcester  writes  the 
pronunciation  ira-^—  "  a"  as  in  far,  and  ac- 
cented. Following  Worcester,  our  friend  Locke 
can  sing,  though  shockingly, 

Who  can  speak  it  ?    Ah  !  tvho  ! 
And  can  rhyme  it,  Oa-hu  ? 

Whlttier,  in  his  beautiful  tribute  to  the  ex- 
cellent and  devoted  Daniel  Wheeler,  incorpo- 
rates these  names  in  his  verse,  though  he  evi- 
dently misplaces  the  accent  in  Oahu  and  gives 
it  three  syllables.  But  Whittier  often  rejects 
the  fetters  of  orthoepy  and  sweeps  on  in  the 
tpirit  of  his  song.  These  are  the  lines  we  al- 
lude to : 

<*  In  thy  palm  shadows.  Oahu, 

And  Honolulu's  silver  bay. 
Amidst  Owhyhee's  hills  of  blue. 

And  taro-plains  of  Toohoonai, 
Are  gentle  hearts,  whirh  Jong  shall  be 
Sad  as  our  own  at  thought  of  thee. 

Perhaps  these  last  lines  will  turn  our  friend 
W.  D.  L.  to  the  whole  of  Whittier's  touching 
tribute  to  the  good  man  gone  —  a  poem  sweet 
M  a  hymn  from  Palestine.  If  so,  we  shall  have 
done  him  a  better  good  than  in  our  reply  to  his 
>   queries.  c. 


Kever  Despair  of  an  TTnruly  Boy. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Captain  Meserve,  now 
superintendent  of  the  State  almshouse  at  Tewks- 
bury,  had  charge  of  the  Rozbury  poorhonse,  a 
little  boy  was  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  that 
city,  and  temporarily  committed  to  his  care. 
The  overseers  of  the  poor  indented  the  little 
fellow  out  three  times,  and  he  as  ciYen  ran 
away.  At  length  the  Captain  took  pains  to  in- 
struct him,  and  afterward  found  an  opportunity 
for  him  to  go  to  sea.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
young  man  became  clerk  of  a  steamboat,  school 
teacher,  merchant,  legislator,  and  is  now  editor 
of  a  paper  in  a  Southern  city. 

A  few  words  of  encouragement,  a  little  no- 
tice, or  a  trifling  gift,  w|ll  frequently  change  the 
purposes  and  entire  character  of  a  young  man. 
If  he  is  an  orphan,  he  feels  the  more  need  of 
sympathy ;  if  poor,  he  sufiiers  sadness  in  view 
of  his  privations.  Let  none  be  indifferent  to 
the  condition  and  feelings  of  those  who,  of  all 
others,  have  claims  upon  the  commiseration  and 
kindness  of  their  elders  and  superiors.  A  cold, 
morose,  sour  person,  by  his  very  appearance, 
puts  a  damper  upon  the  courage  and  ambition  of 
a  young  man,  no  matter  what  noble  aspirations 
he  may  possess ;  while  a  genial,  open-hearted, 
how -are -you  man,  will  inspire  youth  with 
praiseworthy  resolutions,  corresponding  exer- 
tions, and  self-reliance.  Many  unpromising 
and  unmeritoriona  rich  young  men  are  ruined 
by  pampering  and  indulgence ;  while  many  poor 
young  men,  with  the  help  of  but  a  moiety  of 
their  wasteful  expenditure8,would  qualify  them- 
selves for  an  honorable  and  even  distinguished 
career  in  life. — Andover  (Mast.)  Advertiser, 


Iv  a  bookseller's  catalogue  lately  appeared 
the  following  article :  *<  Memoirs  of  Charles  I., 
with  a  head  capitally  executed." 


A  QuADKUPEDOFOLis. — On  the  southern  arm 
of  the  Bed  River  there  is  a  village  of  prairie 
dogs,  which  is  no  less  than  twenty- five  miles  in 
length  by  as  many  in  breadth.  It  consists  of 
subterranean  galleries,  sometimes  nine  feet  deep 
and  about  five  inches  wide,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture is  formed  of  earth  thrown  up  by  these  curi- 
ous little  animals.  Toward  the  end  of  October, 
when  these  little  dogs  feel  the  approach  of  cold 
winter,  they  fasten  up  all  the  passages  leading  to 
their  burrows  with  straw,  then  they  fall  asleep 
until  the  return  of  spring  —  (dog-days.)  They 
are  happy  little  fellows,  and,  if  they  could  speak, 
they  might  boast  of  a  city  spreading  over  a 
greater  space  than  London,  and  containing  a 
greater  number  of  special  inhabitants.— J7ofM 
Journal. 
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from  the  New  Bampihire  Joumal  of  £dnemtioD. 
Muainfft  on  the  Triennial. 

BT  FBOF.   E.  D.  8A.NBOB2I. 

To  H.  E.  Sawteb,  Esq.: 

^\f  Good  Friend  and  Former  Pupil : — The  Tri 
ennial  Catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College  is  hefore 
us.  It  stands  between  the  dead  and  the  liTlng, 
a  record  of  the  past,  a  prophecy  of  the  future. 
It  reveals  the  march  of  intellect  and  leaves  the 
highway  of  life  strewn  with  dead.  As  la  the 
progress  of  a  conquering  army  many  a  strong 
man  bites  the  dust,  while  the  victors  pass  on ; 
00,  too,  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  literary  life, 
we  often  leave  our  prostrate  brethren  behind  us ; 
and  of  many  a  youthful  student  it  may  be  said : 

"  He  the  young  and  strong  who  cherished 
Koble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  road-side  fell  and  periished. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life." 

Dartmouth  College  has  been  in  existence  nine* 
ty-two  years.  More  than  three  thousand  stu- 
dents have  received  the  honors  of  graduation. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  dead ; 
only  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- five  survive. 
Of  these  more  than  two- thirds  have  been  my 
own  pupils.  I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  my 
pupils  may  say  to  me,  **  What  knowest  thou 
that  we  know  not  also  T'  I  have  repeated  my- 
self so  often,  that  I  almost  fear  to  open  my 
mouth  in  their  presence,  lest  some  one  should 
say,  '*  I  have  heard  that  before ;  "  and  proceed 
to  recite  to  his  next  neighbor,  totto  voce,  the  an- 
ecdote or  apothegm  which  will  be  hung  as  a 
pendant  to  my  discourse.  The  success  of  hi^ 
pupils  is  the  teacher's  highest  reward ;  aiid  for 
myself,  in  looking  over  an  assembly,  at  Com- 
mencement, who  have  mostly  sat  together  be- 
fore me  in  the  recitation-room,  some  of  whom 
are  already  silvered  with  age,  and  many  are 
conspicuous  for  their  honors,  I  can  say  as  Pyrr- 
bus  xised  to  say  to  his  Epirotes,  *•  Ye  are  my 
wings."  I  would  not  wish  to  be  classed  with 
those  teachers  who  arrogate  all  the  glory  their 
scholars  win  to  themselves, —  men  who  know 
everything,  teach  everything,  and,  like  the  Bour- 
bons, never  forget  and  never  learn  anything; 
men  who  inspire  •*  like  Apollo  and  govern  like 
Jove."  So  Phenix,  in  the  Iliad,  boasted  that 
his  tutorship  made  the  god-like  Achillea.  He 
says: 

**  Great  as  thou  art,  my  lessons  made  thee  brave, 
A  child  I  took  thee,  but  a  hero  gave." 

This  class  of  teachers  have  been  hardly  beset 


by  satirists  from  the  days  of  Juvenal  to  those 
of  Dickens.  Horace  smarted  under  the  rod  of 
Orbilius  as  Irving  did  under  that  of  the  peda- 
gogue who  was  the  prototype  of  Ichabod  Crane. 
But  this  cl^s  of  officials  are  more  exposed  to 
public  scandal  than  most  others  because  they 
are  never  secluded.  There  is  many  a  prefes- 
sional  man  who  affects  to  be  a  village  oracle,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  : 

**  And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew." 

But  tlic  powers  of  such  great  men  are  only  task- 
ed on  great  occasions.  They  appear  like  frogs 
after  a  shower.  Professional  life  everywhere 
has  a  tendency  to  crystalize  into  forms,  modes 
and  rules.  Exclusive  devotion  to  a  single  pur- 
suit narrows  the  mind,  clips  the  wrings  of  fancy, 
dries  up  the  sources  of  invention  and  makes  a 
man  a  mere  bundle  of  technicalities.  He  can 
talk  only  on  one  theme ;  on  that  he  is  always 
fluent,  always  tireeome*  Teachers  are  not  pe- 
culiar in  this  respect ;  they  are  only  more  ex- 
posed. Like  Spartans  they  bear  the  lash,  be- 
cause they  have  been  trained  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. Juvenal  compared  the  Roman  teacher, 
worn  out  with  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  thoughts,  to  *•  a  hashed  cabbage,"  which 
was  neither  savory  nor  nutritious.  But  all 
teachers  are  not  men  of  routine  any  more  than 
all  statesmen  are  men  of  **red  tape,"  or  all 
lawyers  of  the  firm  of  «•  Fog  &  Dodson,"  who 
so  sorely  tried  the  equanimity  of  the  Court  in 
that  famous  breach  of  promise  case,  Bardell  ««. 
Pickwick.  Some  teachers  are  progressive ;  they 
move  with  the  age  ;  study  its  wants,  learn  its 
history  and  promote  its  welfare.  Others  com- 
mence life  with  a  small  capital  of  cheap  wares, 
and  never  replenish  their  stock :  thus  at  the  end 
of  forty  years,  they  possess  less  intellectual 
wealth  than  when  they  began  life.  80  a  natur- 
alist may  study  the  rocky  tablets  of  our  earth's 
history  till  he  is  himself  petrified  and  has  no 
more  mental  succulence  than  a  fossil  trilobite  ; 
or  he  may  be  so  devoted  to  the  flora  of  our 
country  as  **  to  peep  and  botanize  on  his  mo- 
ther's grave,"  and  dry  his  gathered  leaves  and 
flowers  in  huge  herbariums  till  they  turn  the 
tables  upon  him,  and  dry  up  all  the  juioes  of 
his  soul,  and  leave  It  as  parched  and  withered 
as  the  last  leaf  of  autumn  that  clings,  with  dy- 
ing fingers,  to  the  stock  that  bore  it.  So  a  phy- 
sician may  study  the  human  frame  with  such 
exclusive  zeal  as  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  its 
outward  integuments  and  make  hia  lectures 
anatomical  preparation* ;  so  that  when  we 
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Ustan  we  mentally  exclaiiSt  *•  Can  these  dry 
bones  live  }'*  I  hare  heard  of  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician, who,  after  reading  Paradise  Lost, 
asked,  triumphantly,  <*  What  does  it  prore  i  ** 
The  disciples  of  Themis,  too,  som^mes  become 
prosy,  dull,  formal  and  repetitious,  <*  for  that 
Old  Time,  the  defendant,  doth,  with  force  and 
arms,"  inrade  their  premises  and  •<  steal,  take 
and  carry  away  "  the  glory  of  their  youth  and 
the  Tigor  of  their  manhood,  and  leave  them  on- 
ly **  wise  saws  and  modem  instances."  Teach- 
ers, then,  are  not  the  only  laggards,  in  the  race 
of  life,  though  like  the  wheel-horses  of  a  coach, 
they  are  often  lashed  for  others'  delinquencies. 
An  old  dinne  once  divided  men  into  two  great 
classes,  to  wit :  those  who  had  attentively  read 
his  book  and  those  who  had  not.  I  rather 
choose  to  describe  teachers  as  the  prophet  did 
the  figs  which  he  saw  in  vision,  **  the  good,  ve- 
ry good,  the  evil,  very  evil." 

Socrates  was  a  type  of  the  «*  very  good"  He 
never  grew  old  in  feeling  and  sentiment.  His 
great  heart  was  always  warm.  He  always  loved 
the  society  of  youth.  One  day  he  met  a  youth- 
ful and  beautiful  stranger,  and  struck  with  his 
intelligent  and  sweet  expression  of  face,  he  plac- 
ed his  staff  across  the  way  and  arrested  him. 
A  few  questions  and  answers  united  in  bonds 
of  endearing  affection  the  philosopher  and  Xe 
nephon,  the  historian,  who  wrote,  like  Thucy- 
dides,  for  eternity.  The  demon  which  Socrates 
claimed  as  his  private  monitor  was  nothing  but 
prudence,  which,  etymologically,  is  providence. 
Socrates,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Greece,  was  a  pa- 
triot and  a  soldier.  His  history  is  eminently 
suited  to  our  times. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  most  approved 
usage  in  a  letter  for  a  public  journal,  or  in  an 
essay  on  any  topic  of  general  interest,  not  to 
allude  to  the  theme  which  occupies  all  minds, 
distresses  all  hearts,  and  draws  tears  from  all 
eyes. 

We  have  all  read  history  from  our  youth. 
You  and  I  have  studied  the  graphic  and  sen- 
tentious descriptions  which  Thucydides  and 
TacitUB  ha^e  given  us  of  the  civil  wars  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  have  also  heard  ot  the  thirty 
years'  war  in  Germany ^of  the  war  of  the  Hoses 
in  England,  and  of  the  bloody  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  we  have  regarded  these  instructive 
lessons  of  the  past  as  somewhat  mythological. 
Por  myself  I  should  as  soon  have  expected 
Jupiter  to  resume  his  thnme  on  Olympus,  or 
Neptune  to  raise  his  trident  in  the  ^gean  sea, 
or  Pluto  to  wield  his  iron  soeptre  over  the 


grixsly  ghosts  "  of  the  nether  world,  aa  to  live 
to  see  our  happy  land  bathed  in  fraternal  blood. 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  human  pas- 
sions have  been  broken  up ;  the  flood  is  rolling 
ui  upon  us,  and  we  do  not  yet  descry  any  con- 
secrated ark  riding  upon  its  surges.  It  is  Car 
easier  to  demonstrate  its  cause  than  its  cure. 
Physicians  sometimes  find  it  more  conTenient 
to  give  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  than  to  pre- 
scribe a  remedy.  So  the  sage  Don  Quixote  rea- 
sonbd  with  his  poor  Esquire,  smarting  under 
his  woxinds  :  **  The  reason,  Sancho,  why  thou 
feelest  pain  all  down  thy  back,  is  that  the  stick 
that  gaye  it  thee  was  of  a  length  to  that  extent." 
"Odds  my  life,"  exclaimed  Sancho,  impatiently, 
*•  as  if  I  could  not  guess  that  of  my  own  head. 
The  question  is,  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  iu" 
This  is  the  problem  with  us.  We  all  hope  and 
pray  for  a  speedy  issue ;  but  the  great  lesson 
that  history  teaches,  is,  that  such  civil  wars  us- 
ually last  as  long  as  the  generation  lives  that 
originated  them.  The  encouragement  we  de- 
rive from  the  teachings  of  history  is,  that  the 
results  of  all  these  desolating  conflicts  alluded 
to,  have  been  worth  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them.  We  all  have  an  abiding  faith  that  truth 
and  justice  will  ultimately  triumph ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  justice  is  lame  and  tardj, 
and  truth  is  the  daughter  of  time.  "We  do  well 
to  be  hopeful,  to  cherish  the  land  of  our  birth ;  J 
we  do  better  to  hold  fiist  to  the  Union  of  these 
sister  Republics,  by  whose  mutual  aid  the  great 
temple  of  liberty  has  been  reared,  whose  ample 
arch  shelters  the  oppressed  of  every  land,  and 
gives  security  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  sanctity 
to  the  works  of  benevolence.  We  do  best  when 
we  reverence  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  noblest  production  of  human  wis- 
dom, and  the  most  beneficent  form  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  man.  It  has  been  our 
palladium  for  the  larger  part  of  a  century ;  it  | 
will,  I  trust,  continue  to  be  so  in  future  years,— 

— ■ "  That  o'er  each  sister  land. 

Shall  lift  the  country  of  our  birth, 
And  nurse  her  strength  till  she  shall  stand, 

The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  earth. 
Till  younger  Commonwealths  for  aid. 

Shall  cling  about  her  ample  robe ; 
And  from  her  frown  shall  shrink  afraid. 

The  crowned  oppressors  of  the  globe." 


Do  not  endeavor  to  shine  in  all  companies. 
Leave  room  for  your  hearers  to  imagine  some- 
thing within  you  beyond  all  you  have  said.  And 
remember,  the  more  yon  are  praised,  the  more 
you  will  be  envied. 
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Blans  Fhsraaes. 

Thb  use  of  slang  so  preralent  among  the  half- 
educated  and  fast  portions  of  the  community,  is 
pretty  well  hit  off  in  the  following  paragraph : 

«« If  you  wish  to  be  an  *  A  No.  1  *  woman, 
you  hare  got  to  *toe  the  mark,'  and  be  less  <high- 
falutin.'  *  You  may  bet  your  head  on  that.'  You 
may  sing  •  slightually '  *  like  a  martingale ; '  you 
may  *  spin  street  yam '  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots 
an  hour ;  you  may  *  talk  like  a  book ; '  you  may 
dance  as  if  you  were  on  a  'regular  break  down,' 
and  play  the  piano  *  mighty  fine,'  but  *  I  tell 
you  what '  you  *  can't  come  to  tea.'  <  You  may 
be  handsome,  but  you  can't  come  in.'  You 
might  just  as  well  *  care  in '  first  as  last,  and 
'  absquatulate,'  for  you  can't  *  put  it  through ' 
'  any  way  you  can  fix  it.'  If  yru  imagine  that 
you  may  *  go  it  while  you  are  young,  for  when 
you  are  old  you  can't,'  •  you  don't  come  it '  'by 
a  long  chalk.'  *  Own  up,'  now  and  <  do  the 
straight  thing,'  and  I'll  •  set  you  down '  as  •  one 
of  the  women  we  read  of.'  '  If  you  don*t  come 
up  to  the  scratch,"  why  I  must  <  let  you  slide.' 
But  if  you  haye  a  •  sneaking  notion '  for  being 
a  « regular  brick,'  there  is  no  other  way  — « not 
as  you  knows  on '  —  'no  siree,  ho*B  ! '  If  a 
young  man  should  *  kind  o*  shine  up  to  you,' 
and  you  should  <  cotton  to  him,'  and  he  should 
hear  you  say,  <  by  the  jumpin'  Moses,'  or  •  by 
the  liying  jingo,'  or  *  my  goodness,'  or  « I  tow,' 
or  <  go  it,  Betsey,  I'll  hold  your  bonnet,'  or 
•  mind  your  eye,'  or  •  hit  'im  agin,'  or  •  take  me 
away,'  or  «  dry  up,  now,'  or  *  draw  your  sled,* 
or  *  cut  stick,'  or  •  give  him  particular  fits,'  he 
would  pretty  certainly  ♦  evaporate.'  " 

Music's  Mobal  axd  MBDicnrAL  Ixflvexcb, — 
Luther  says,  in  his  *•  Table  Talk  "  :  ~  •«  Music 
is  one  of  the  fairest  and  best  gifts  of  God ;  and 
Satan  hates  it,  nor  can  he  bear  it,  since  by  its 
means  we  exorcise  many  temptations  and  wick- 
ed thoughts.  Music  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
arts.  The  notes  breathe  life  into  the  words.  It 
chases  away  the  spirit  of  melancholy,  as  we 
may  see  by  the  case  of  King  Saul.  Some  of  our 
nobility  think  they  hare  done  some  great  thing, 
when  they  give  three  thousand  gulden  yearly 
toward  music,  and  yet  they  will  throw  away, 
without  Rcruple,  perhaps,  thirty  thousand  on 
follies.  Kings,  princes  and  lords  must  main- 
tain music,  (for  it  is  the  duty  of  great  poten< 
tates  and  monarchs  to  uphold  excellent  liberal 
arts,  as  well  as  laws,)  inasmuch  as  the  common 
people  and  private  indiyiduals  desire  it,  and 
would  have  it  if  their  means  were  sufficient. 
Music  is  the  best  solace  to  a  wearied  man; 
through  it  the  heart  is  again  quieted,  quickened 
and  refreshed." 


From  the  Ntw  York  Teacher. 
Objeot-Teaohing. 

INTBOnXTCTOBY. 

Ik  compliance  with  the  announcement  made 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Teaehert  we  com- 
mence, with  the  present  volume,  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  above  named  subject,  which  is  now 
attracting  much  attention  among  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  importance  with  which  it  is  regarded,  we 
quote  briefly  from  recent  letters,  etc. : 

'*  The  most  important  movement  now  in  pro- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  this  country,  is 
unquestionably,  the  iatrodaction  of  *  object-teach* 
ing'  into  primary  cla8se8."-»W.  H.  Wblls,  £s«.» 
Supt,  PubUe  Schools,  Chicago,  lU. 

**  The  need  of  some  guide  in  objectpteaching,  ii 
keenly  felt.  The  importance  of  a  radical  change 
in  our  common  methods  of  primary  instruction,  ia 
now  generally  admitted.  The  great  desideratum, 
is  to  know  what  this  change  must  be,  and  how  to 
effect  it."— Db.  Thomas  Hill,  President  of  An^ 
tioch  College,  Ohio, 

*' Nothing  in  modern  times  has  done  more  to 
drive  the  absurd,  and  almost  barbarous,  tread-mill 
system  out  of  the  schools,  than  the  introduction 
of  familiar  lessons  upon  the  ten  thousand  objects 
of  real  life."— Pbof.  J.  L.  Tbacy,  Aseiti,  Supt,  of 
Schools,  St.  Louis, 

**  Teachers  everywhere  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  children  are  capable  of  learning  vastly  more 
than  they  are  Kcnerally  taught."  —  Pbof.  J.  P. 
WxcKEBSHAX,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Millers^ 
viUe,  Pa, 

**  Objeet-tcsching  is  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  me."— Hon.  N.  Batbman,  Supt,  Public  Instruct 
tion,  Illinois, 

**  Objectpteaching  is  a  subject  of  great  interest 
and  importance." — Rev.  Oobham  D.  Abbott, 
Springier  Institute,  X.  Y, 

We  might  add  many  other  extracts  of  the 
same  tenor,  but  these  will  show  that  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  a  few  pages  monthly  to  this 
important  department  ef  school  training  ia  in 
response  to  a  demand  from  teachers  and  promi- 
nent educators.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  expect- 
ed that  a  full  presentation  of  this  subject  can 
be  given  in  so  limited  a  space  as  we  shall  be  able 
to  devote  to  it  in  these  articles,  but  it  shall  be 
our  aim  here  to  present  briefly  some  of  the  lead- 
ing principles,  and  show  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
plication by  means  of  model  lessons,  adding 
such  suggestions  as  may  seem  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

WHAT  IS   OBJBCT-TEACHIXO  } 

Perhaps  we  can  not  do  a  better  service,  in 
this  introductory  article,  than  to  answer  briefiy 
the  question,  ••  What  is  Olffeet- Teaming  f  * 
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True  objeot-teaohing  is  a  means  of  mental  dls* 
cipltne.  It  trains  the  eager  inquisitiyeness  of 
children,  so  as  to  increase  the  appetite  for  know- 
ledge. It  stimulates  the  desire  to  know,  and 
thus  remoTes  the  tedium  of  learning.  It  is  a 
systematic  exercise  of  the  senses  wtich  encour- 
ages the  budding  intelligence  of  the  young  mind. 

Many  suppose  that  object-teaching  consists 
in  the  giving  of  desultory  and  promiscuous  les- 
sons about  the  common  things  of  every  day  life, 
embracing  all  manner  of  subjects,  animal,  vege- 
table and  mineral,  from  Adam  to  the  Slavery 
KebelUon  —  given  without  a  definite  purpose, 
arrangement  or  well-defined  end,  except  it  may 
be  the  vague  idea  that  this  conglomeration  will 
somehow  or  other  turn  into  instruction.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  this  matter  be  M'ell  un- 
derstood at  the  very  outset.  Instruction  is  not 
the  chief  aim  in  object-teaching,  it  is  rather  that 
of  devshpmefU,  Instruction  is  only  the  means 
employed  for  developing  the  child's  mind  ;  and 
the  teacher  should  have  far  less  concern  about 
the  amount  of  instruction  communicated  to  the 
child,  than  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind  in  ob- 
terving,  thinking  and  expretaing.  Development 
is  a  gradual  process,  and  can  not  be  produced 
by  experimental  jerks  with  lessons  on  all  kinds 
of  objects ;  it  is  attained  by  steady,  uniform  and 
systematic  progression. 

The  child's  mind  is  bewildered  and  weaken- 
ed, rather  than  developed  und  strengthened,  by 
desultory  and  promiscuous  lessons.  His  desire 
to  know  is  not  fostered  by  showing  him  through 
a  whole  museum  of  unconnected  things ;  but 
rather  by  leading  him  to  observe  attentively 
the  wonders  of  one  class  at  a  time.  Constant 
variety,  with  no  connection  between  the  objects, 
prohibits  clearness  of  conception  and  depth  of 
knowledge.  Exact  and  clear  knowledge  of  a 
few  things  makes  the  possessor  more  intelligent 
than  a  vague  and  shallow  knowledge  of  many 
things. 

Object- teaching  is  leading  the  child  so  to  ob- 
serve whatever  is  about  him,  that  he  will  gain 
knowledge  by  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting, 
smelling  and  the  muscular  sense,  at  the  same 
time  training  him  to  represent  through  writing, 
drawing,  acting  and  speaking,  whatever  is  thus 
learned.  Object-teaching  is  not  so  much  the 
teaching  of  science,  as  it  is  tcientijlc  teaching. 

To  show  a  child  a  piece  of  lead  and  tell  him 
that  it  is  called  a  metal,  or  mineral ;  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  mineral  kingdom ;  that  it  is  obtain- 
ed from  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  called  mines ; 
that  it  is  flexible,  heavy  and  fusible,  and  then 


for  what  it  is  used  —  to  do  all  this  is  not  object- 
teaching.  It  may  put  the  child  in  possession  of 
certain  words,  which,  if  remembered*  will  ena- 
ble it  to  answer  your  questions :  What  is  this 
substance  called  ?  To  what  kini^dom  does  it 
belong }  Where  is  it  obtained  ?  What  quality 
does  it  possess }  For  what  is  it  used  }  The 
child  may  be  able  to  answer  all  these  queations, 
and  yet  its  mind  not  be  trained  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  take  up  any  other  object  and  discoTer  for 
itself  any  of  its  qualities.  Such  a  process  is 
merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  without  de- 
velopment of  the  other  powers  of  the  znind. 

In  giving  an  object  lesson  on  lead,  the  teacher 
would  first  let  the  pupil  take  the  lead  into  its 
own  hands,  examine  it,  tell  how  it  looks,  how 
it  feels,  what  is  its  color,  whether  heavy  or  light, 
whether  it  will  bend  easily,  and  to  mention  all 
the  uses  that  he  knows  for  lead.  When  the 
child  says  the  lead  is  easily  bent,  the  teacher 
tells  him  that  wc  say,  lead  is  flexible  because  it 
may  be  bent  ea£»ily.  He  then  prints  the  word 
flexible  on  the  blackboard  so  that  al*.  the  pupils 
can  see  it,  read  it,  and  spell  it ;  then  with  a  strip 
of  tin,  paper  or  whalebone,  he  shows  the  8ai::ie 
quality  in  other  objects. 

When  the  idea  of  flexibility  is  clearly  under- 
stood, the  teacher  proceeds  to  explain  JunhU  in 
a  similar  manner.  A  piece  of  the  lead  is  melted 
in  the  fire  or  by  the  candle.  The  word  is  print- 
ed on  the  board  as  before ;  then  other  objects 
are  shown  to  be  fusible  by  melting  them,  as  wax, 
gum,  etc.  After  this  the  teacher  adds  those 
facts  which  the  child  cannot  learn  by  examin- 
ing the  object  itself,  as,  for  what  it  is  used, 
where  and  how  it  is  obtained,  etc. 

This  process  is  object-teaching,  and  it  will 
readily  be  perceived  how  it  would  soon  form 
such  habits  of  systematic  observation  as  would 
enable  the  child  to  take  up  similar  objecu,  and 
by  its  own  experiments,  learn  all  their  leading 
qualities.  This  process  does  not  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  memory  of  words  for  retaining  the 
knowledge,  but  upon  the  memory  of  the  thing 
itself,  which  will  readily  call  up  all  the  facts  as- 
sociated with  it.  This  process  puts  the  child 
in  possession  of  the  real  knowledge,  and  also 
enables  it  to  remember  the  needful  words  more 
easily.  This  process  interests  the  child,  awak- 
ens a  desire  to  Learn,  and  develops  its  powers  of 
mind. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
how  object-lessons  should  be  graduated,  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  pupils  of  different  ages  and 
stages  of  development,  illustrating  it  with  two 
or  three  lessons.  n.  ▲.  c. 
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For  the  Sehoolmaiter. 
7he  Military  Element  in  School  Discipline. 

Patkzotzc  educators,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  hare  recently  been  devising  plans 
for  the  introduction  into  the  common  schools,  of 
a  permanent  system  of  military  drill.  So  great 
an  innoTation  will  strike  New  England  teachers 
'with  startling  force.  The  plan  has  already  been 
submitted  to  the  governors  of  several  States, 
including  Rhode  Island,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  rea< 
Bonable  to  expect  that,  when  legislation  on  civil 
concerns  can  be  resumed  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  subject  will  be  discussed,  at  least,  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Meanwhile,  what  do  we,  the  teachers,  think 
of  the  idea }  Imagine  the  sway,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  martial  law  within  your  precincts, 
and  yourself  ordering  up  some  rude  transgres- 
sor for  a  court-martial.  Reorganize  your  school, 
regardless  of  first,  second  and  third  classes,  in- 
to squads  and  companies.  Conceive  yourself 
subordinated  to  some  better- drilled  school-mas- 
ter,  who  shall  be  colonel  of  the  juvenile  battal 
ion.  Picture  your  boys  in  uniform,  armed  with 
genuine  rifles,  attaining  proficiency  in  the  move- 
ments and  the  manual,  and  becoming  a  power  in 
the  State. 

The  projects  already  put  forth  include  such 
results.  Whether  these  projects  are  visionary 
or  practicable  is  by  no  means  for  us  to  decide. 
Their  authors  seem  to  write  their  views  coolly 
and  earnestly,  and  to  understand  that  of  which 
they  write.  They  seem  to  have  the  welfare  of 
the  youth  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  equally 
at  heart.  They  seem  also  to  have  had  adequate 
experience  on  a  small  scale,  and  to  have  wit- 
nessed effects  satisfactory  to  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly they  offer  to  every  teach^  a  topic  which 
he  may  ponder  well. 

The  war- spirit  which  now  pervades  the  entire 
Korth,  calling  forth  whatever  of  heroism  is  now 
here  extant,  inflaming  all  with  a  noble  ardor, 
and  allying  itself  with  our  highest  duties,  leaves 
hardly  a  single  class  of  society  untouched  by  its 
influence.  In  dignified  mockery  of  the  real 
work  which  our  brave  men  are  doing  in  the 
field,  the  home-guards  go  through  drill  and  pa- 
rade, and  learn  to  know  the  musket,  at  least  by 
sight.  There  is  a  feeling  that  even  this  is  a 
grave  duty.  How  else  should  the  uneasy  dis- 
satisfaction, that  we  are  idle  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  task,  express  itself  ?  The  common  long- 
ing to  bear  a  part  unites  all  in  the  same  ranks. 
The  command  to  ••  Fall  in  I "  is  now  the  ••  one 
touch  of  xuktore  that  makes  the  world  kin." 


Thus  is  fostered  the  true  republican  feeling  of 
brotherhood.  While  the  most  diverse  elements 
the  town  can  furnish  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
obedient  to  the  same  command,  mutual  trust 
and  respect,  and  an  increased  consciousness  of 
strength,  are  produced. 

Not  thus,  however,  is  the  war  to  teach  its  best 
and  most  lasting  lesson.  We  all  know  how  it 
has  quickened  in  us,  individually,  a  sentiment 
well  nigh  dormant,  awakened  a  new  conscious- 
ness, and  enlarged  our  sympathy,  while  we 
have  learned  the  awful  significance  of  national 
life  and  integrity.  We  would  not  lend  our- 
selves to  any  cheap  and  trivial  display  of  enthu- 
siasm. We  have  been  moved  deeper  than  that. 
Many  of  the  expressions  of  patriotic  warmth 
which  have  characterized  the  "Uprising"  of 
the  North  will  be  ephemeraL  When  business 
is  good  again,  the  mass  of  men  will  neglect  all 
else.  But  no  one  believes  that  the  loyal  States 
are  to  come  out  of  this  trial  without  a  purifica- 
tion and  a  strengthening  that  shall  descend  to 
their  remote  posterity.  What  elements  of  per- 
manence has  this  great  wave  of  patriotism? 
What  traces  shall  it  leave  on  our  nationality  to 
serve  as  high- water-mark,  when  the  great  rising 
of  the  waters  shall  have  sunk  to  its  ordinary 
level? 

We  are  henceforth  to  be  a  military  people. 
Long  used  to  the  arts  of  peace,  we  were  caught 
napping  by  conspiracy  and  treason.  We  must 
learn  the  arts  of  war.  We  must  be  alert ;  our 
young  men  must  be  trained,  that  the  first  alarm 
may  find  them  ready  to  grasp  the  rifle,  to  take 
their  places  in  the  line,  and  offer  their  lives  in 
the  battle  very  dear.  Treason  and  civil  war  are 
still  possible  in  tMs  nineteenth  century.  Let 
the  youth  be  educated  to  meet  these  as  such 
vital  emergencies  must  be  met.  These  are  rude, 
brutal,  fierce.  Let  the  education  strengthen  the 
muscle,  and  make  the  sword  and  the  cannon 
familiar.  We  have  talked  uf  aesthetic  culture. 
We  aimed  at  the  apex  of  civilization.  But  there 
are  malarious  swamps  and  infested  jungles  yet, 
before  we  arrive  thither.  It  is  not  our  destiny 
that  we  balloon  ourselves  over  these.  Where  are 
the  hardy  pioneers  ?  When  rude  work  is  to  be 
done,  then  they  are  heroic  and  virtuous  who 
can  do  it.  In  these  last  weeks,  not  so  much 
the  materials  of  war,  as  the  necessary  moral 
discipline  has  been  found  wanting. 

We  are  of  those  who  have  faith  in  the  public 
schools  as  an  agent  for  effecting  any  desired 
change  in  the  character  of  the  popular  educa- 
tion. This  education  demands  that  the  milita- 
ry ekment  be  so  iocorporated  into  it,  that  each 
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pnpil  shall  become  a  staunch  defender  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  an  intellectual,  upright  citi- 
zen. Special  schools  for  the  ciyil  and  for  the 
military  departments  do  not  meet  the  need. 
The  scholar  must  be  the  soldier,  not  his  eulo- 
gist. Thus,  too,  the  soldier  shall  be  the  scholar, 
and  so  be  armed  in  triple  steel.  Then  the  boy 
shall  nobly  pay  for  his  schooling,  while  he  perils 
his  life  in  defence  of  the  State  which  taught 
him  the  lesson. 

To  the  patriot,  the  subject,  at  this  point,  opens 
to  an  infinite  extent.  The  advantages  which 
would  accrue  from  such  military  training  of  the 
youth,  present  themselves  to  him  so  rapidly, 
and  appear  so  immense  and  so  practicable,  that 
he  is  tempted  to  set  forth  tlie  political  bearings 
of  the  scheme  in  a  strain  of  unmixed  praise. 
The  rexolution  which  would  be  effected  in  the 
school-room  more  nearly  concerns  us  as  tebchers. 
Until  some  details  of  a  plan  are  determined,  it 
remains  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view,  either  with  assur- 
ance or  minuteness.  But  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious considerations  on  its  two  sides, —  the  phy- 
sical and  the  moral, —  seem  to  be  the  following. 

While  gymnastic  systems  prove  inadequate, 
through  failure  to  interest  the  mind,  to  promote 
physical  culture  to  a  high  degree,  this  plan 
promises  to  secure  the  desired  end,  by  afford- 
ing for  the  body  a  permanent  exercise  which 
will  be  heightened  by  the  accompanying  intel- 
lectual activity.  Daily  drill  in  the  manual  of 
the  rifle,  with  the  precision  and  alertness  essen< 
tial  to  military  movements,  is  well  known  to 
produce  the  excellent  qualities  of  strength  and 
endurance  of  muscle,  and  agility  of  motion.  In 
frequent  long  marches  and  encampments  in  the 
open  air,  a  certain  Spartan  contempt  for  cold 
and  heat,  hunger  and  fatigue,  might  be  fostered, 
which  would  purge  our  general  manner  of  life 
of  much  that  is  sickly  and  mean.  Then  we 
must  notice  the  development  of  form  and  the 
graces  of  a  supple  body.  Every  one  admires  the 
erect  carriage  and  self-poise  of  a  West  Point 
Cadet.  Familiarity  with  the  destructive  power 
of  fire-arms,  and  the  consciousness  that  we  can 
control  this,  are  important  features  of  a  generous 
discipline.  We  teach  the  young  that  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  helped  our  fathers  out  of  the 
dark  ages.  Why  not  show  them  how  the  use 
of  it  in  these  very  days  may  still  help  us  out  of 
darkness  ?  The  rifie  is  hardly  so  dangerous  as 
the  jack-knife.  It  teaches  more  natural  philoso- 
phy than  a  whole  set  of  apparatus ;  and  more 
ethics  than  all  the  books.     Xt  \b  (he  only  magi' 


cian's-wand  which  is  still  in  this  age  magical. 
Perhaps  no  person  is  really  self-possessed  who 
cannot  sight  and  fire  a  rifle  without  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  pulse.  But  we  encroach  on  our  next 
topic.  We  must  say,  in  concluding  this  subject, 
that  it  seems  to  us  not  fitting  that  our  boys 
should  now,  or  henceforth,  throw  bags  of  beans, 
or  swing  little  wooden  clubs,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  bodies ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as 
stem  work  seems  to  lie  in  our  future,  they 
should  be  prepared,  in  a  noble  and  earnest  wajt 
for  peforming  it  thoroughly,  and  as  becomes 
strong  men. 

Of  the  moral  side  of  our  subject  much  has 
already  been  said  in  a  hostile,  depreciatory  way. 
This  has  usually  been  accepted.  But  the  new 
times  have  wi  ought  other  opinions  by  letting  in 
new  light  and  new  reasons.  The  meeting  of  the 
company  will  not  soon  again  be  for  coarse  con- 
vivality.  Nor  does  it,  by  any  means,  follow, 
that,  because  the  military  system  is  mtroduced, 
anything  of  the  license  of  the  soldier's  life  would 
be  imported  into  the  schools.  This  view  of  the 
question  need  trouble  no  one. 

The  good  influences  of  a  military  training  on 
the  character  are  manifest.  The  lesson  which 
it  most  behooves  Young  America  to  know,  bat 
which  he  learns  the  hardest,  is  subordinatioa. 
We  mean  that  voluntary  yielding  of  one's  own 
will,  on  fitting  occasions,  to  that  of  another 
man,  whether  this  latter  be  a  personal  friend 
or  a  personal  enemy,  to  the  end  that,  through 
unity  of  purpose,  we  may  be  invincible.  Yan- 
kees must  learn  to  keep  silence  in  the  ranks  and 
not  sneer  at  their  officers.  You  like  the  noble 
mien  and  superior  presence  which  oommand 
reverence :  but  you  must  learn  to  pay  ouiward 
respect,  at  least;  to  the  parchment  commission. 
The  divine  gifts  are  rare.  Till  they  appear,  let 
us  learn  to  obey,  in  all  gravity,  quite  other  be- 
hests. Closfily  allied  with  this  virtue  of  subor- 
dination, and  including  it,  is  dignity .  We  do  not 
like  to  see  our  young  officers  strutting  through 
the  streets.  Not  so  the  Lacedemonians,  or  the 
Romans,  or  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  Our 
boys'  heads  are  turned  by  the  uniform,  even  if 
it  means  no  more  than  assistant-paymaster  or 
corporal.  We  would  have  the  epaulets,  sword 
and  sash  made  a  reward  of  merit,  not  the  trap- 
pings of  a  holiday.  The  boys  should  not  stand 
in  awe  of  them,  but  respect  them  as  they  now 
respect  high  scholarship  and  feats  of  daring. 
Military  emulation  would  prove  a  wholesome 
corrective  of  the  influences  of  trade  and  the  un- 
due bomage  (o  wealth.     It  seems  that  ths  so- 
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briety  of  demetnor  required  of  soldiers  while 
^n  duty,  would  diffuse  itself  in  the  form  of  se- 
riousness throughout  the  whole  activity.  Who- 
ever commands  himself  acquires  self-respect  and 
dignity.  Herein  our  boys  would,  each  in  his 
sphere,  perform  a  part  as  grand  as  that  of  colo- 
nel or  general. 

The  Western  railroad  companies  which  sought 
the  services  of  McClellan  and  Bumside  well 
knew  the  value  of  military  precision  and  prompt- 
ness, lliough  the  public  schools  could  only  im- 
itate from  far  the  great  national  academy  where 
these  men  were  taught,  yet,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  same  qualities  of  character  could  be  sought 
and  promoted. 

If  something  of  the  true  soldier's  sacred  re- 
gard for  his  honor  could  be  infused  into  the 
boys  of  our  schools,  this  alone  would  justify 
any  expense  and  repay  aU  the  trouble  of  the  in- 
novation. 

When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  teacher 
could  be  taught  to  act  as  drill-master,  also,  of 
his  boys,  a  new  element  of  power  would  be 
added  to  his  authority,  which  would  increase 
his  influence,  and  cause  him  to  be  held  in  higher 
honor  with  his  pupils.  The  teacher  himself 
might  lose  something  of  that  sti£Ehess  which 
puts  so  great  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  vi- 
gorous, animated  boys.  He  would  be  nearer  to 
them  in  many  ways.  His  illustration  of  our 
history,  and  his  exposition  of  our  Constitution, 
would  be  a  vital  matter  to  youth  whose  daily 
exercise  should  be  directed  to  qualify  tht-m  to 
add  to  that  history,  and  to  defend  that  Con- 
stitution. Geography  would  become  full  of  sig- 
nificance. In  fine,  the  public  schools  would 
rise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  affections  of  a  peo- 
ple who  should  rely  on  them  not  only  for  edu- 
cated youth,  but  for  zealous  protectors  of  the 
national  honor. 


The  Winter  SchooL 


Webb  the  proposition  made  to  abolish  the 
free  school  system  in  New  Hampshire,  who 
would  not  raise  his  voice  against  it  i  But  sup- 
pose we  had  no  free  schools,  and  some  persons, 
calling  themselves  philanthropists,  were  to  start 
the  project  of  establishing  them  on  such  foun- 
dations as  they  now  rest.  What  a  host  of  ob- 
jections would  be  raised  !  The  rich  man  who 
loved  his  money  better  than  his  neighbor,  would 
say,  **  What !  tax  me  according  to  my  property 
for  educating  my  neighbor's  children  ?  He  has 
twice  as  many  children  as  I  have,  and  he  does 
not  pay  a  fifth  part  of  the  tax  which  I  do.    It 


is  enough  for  me  to  educate  my  own  children. 
It  is  oppression  to  take  money  for  such  a  pur- 
pose." If  the  rich  man  had  no  children,  he 
would  probably  call  the  project  visionary,  qui- 
xotic, fanatical,  or  use  some  other  epithet  of  odi- 
um to  prejudice  people  against  it.  Others  would 
be  found  prophesying  evil.  The  whole  scheme 
will  prove  a  failure.  The  money  spent  for  build- 
ing school-houses  will  be  wasted.  Children  vrill 
behave  badly.  Teachers  wiU  not  be  able  to 
govern  them.  They  will  not  learn  much,  and 
even  if  they  do,  what  good  will  it  procure  for 
them  who  have  to  labor  for  a  living  with  their 
hands.  Bome  poor  ignorant  men  would  be  like  - 
ly  to  call  it  a  project  of  the  rich  to  get  money 
from  the  poor  in  order  to  save  a  few  coppers  in 
their  own  pockets.  There  would  be  no  end  to 
the  fears,  conjectures  and  bugbears  raised  to  de- 
ter people  from  giving  countenance  to  schools 
supported  by  general  tax. 

But  we  have  the  free  schools.  We  owe  them 
to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  our  forefa- 
thers. They  have  stood  the  test  of  triaL  For- 
tunately they  were  established  in  the  infancy  of 
our  country's  settlement.  In  consequence  of 
the  successful  practical  operations  of  the  insti- 
tution of  common  schools,  we  perceive  the  fu- 
tility of  the  objections  that  would  be  raised 
against  it,  if  it  were  now  for  the  first  time  to  be 
brought  forward  as  a  measure  of  retorm.  This 
consideration  ought  to  make  us  the  more  grate- 
ful for  the  possession  of  free  schools,  and  more 
earnest  to  make  them  yield  all  the  good  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  means  of  our  forefathers 
were  small — ours  are  ample.  But  do  we  effect 
as  much  in  proportion  to  our  means  as  they  did } 
We  are,  no  doubt,  doing  welL  We  have  many 
excellent  teachers,  and  of  course,  many  excel- 
lent schools.  There  is  every  where  some  pro- 
gress towards  a  better  condition  of  the  schools. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that 
some  of  the  very  persons  for  whose  benefit,  or 
for  the  education  of  whose  children,  free  schools 
are  open,  should  appear  to  set  so  little  value 
upon  them.  Their  children  attend  school  very 
irregularly.  They  are  often  absent  for  trivial 
reasons,  and  sometimes  for  no  reason  at  all. 
Although  they  have  never  visited  the  schools 
which  their  children  attend,  to  observe  the  ways 
and  means  adopted  by  the  teachers,  yet  they 
are  not  backwaid  in  finding  fault,  and  often 
create  no  small  disturbance. 

Our  winter  schools  will  soon  commence.  AU 
persons  should  heartily  cooperate  with  the  teach- 
ers employed,  or  if  they  do  not  deem  them  duly 
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competent,  they  should  not  take  such  a  course 
as  must  surely  make  them  worse.  Teachers 
have  no  easy  task  to  perform.  They  are  respon- 
sible for  mucht  but  all  the  responsibility  does 
not  rest  upon  them.  The  best  teachers  will  fail 
of  success,  if  they  are  not  properly  sustained 
in  their  work.  They  may  do  something  under 
many  opposing  influences,  but  the  more  efficient 
aid  they  receive,  the  greater  will  be  their  suc- 
cess. It  appears  that  some  fifty  •'  real  teach- 
ers "  are  in  attendance  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Rockingham  Institute.  They  are  seeking 
better  qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  But  better  qualifications  will  not  avail 
to  the  benefit  of  their  schools,  if  parents  insist 
upon  their  adhering  to  some  old  routine,  and 
call  every  departure  from  it  a  useless  innova- 
tion. Let  them  have  a  fair  chance  to  try  what 
they  can  do  with  the  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction, which,  it  may  be  presumed,  they  have 
learned  and  practiced  at  the  Institute. — EaeUr 


Spittinic. 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  the  spittoon, 
that  disgusting  reminder  that  people  spit,  will 
be  removed  from  our  parlors,  steamers  and  cars  ? 
Those  who  chew  tobacco  should  feel  a  delicacy 
in  having  this,  one  of  the  lower  vices,  made 
apparent  by  the  use  of  la  com  de  tabac,  as  few 
others  rarely  avail  themselves  of  this  conven- 
ience. 

The  habit  of  spitting  is  probably  one  reason 
why  the  Americans  are  so  meagre  in  person. 
They  spit  themselves  to  death,  and  then  talk 
wonderingly  about  our  climate — swell  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  die  of  consumption,  and  look 
like  scare-crows  during  the  period  of  their  na- 
tural life.  Women  and  girl^  rarely  spit  —  from 
an  instinctive  sense  of  its  indelicacy,  but  men 
look  solemn,  talk  grave  and  spit,  and  some  men 
think  it  no  consequence  to  spit  upon  your  best 
parlor  carpet  —  but  what  their  ideas  of  dicency 
can  be  is  more  than  I  can  imagine. 

They  finish  a  sentence  in  conversation  by  a 
spit,  just  as  we  close  a  paragraph  in  our  edito- 
rial with  a  period. 

Boys,  as  soon  as  they  are  installed  into  a 
broad  collar,  spit.  They  practice  in  order  to  do 
this  well,  shooting  fo;rward  the  body  and  the 
under-lip,  till  they  become  masters  of  the  art, 
and  able  to  hit  a  spittoon  at  the  greatest  possi- 
ble distance. 

If  spitting  must  be  done,  the  pocket  hand- 
kerchief is  the  only  legitimate  medium,  and 


this  can  be  used  in  a  manner  as  little  obTioos  to 
the  spectators  as  possible.  Those  who  have  tfais 
habit  inveterately  established,  should  carry  an 
extra  handkerchief,  that  the  one  *•  wisely  kept 
for  show  "  may  be  as  little  objectionable  as  pos- 
sible. 

Seriously,  our  secretions,  if  healthfol»  are 
never  offensive,  and  never  in  undue  quantities. 
The  habit  of  casting  the  saliva  from  the  moath 
causes  an  extra  secretion,  which  must  in  tmn 
be  ejected,  and  thus  nature  is  severely  taxed  to 
supply  the  waste )  the  gums  shrink  —  the  teeth 
fisde  —  the  throat  is  parched  —  bronchitis  first, 
and  finally  consumption,  or  some  other  decay  of 
a  weak  organ  comes  in  to  close  the  scene. 

An  Arab  would  run  a  man  through  who 
should  presume  to  spic  in  his  presence.  The 
bird  never  spits  ^-  the  toad  squats  to  the  earth, 
and  the  serpent  secretes  saliva  as  a  deadly  poi- 
son. If  we  weep  passionately,  the  saliva  is  bit- 
ter—  it  is  pungent  and  scanty  in  the  action  of 
the  baser  emotions,  while  love  renders  it  sweet 
and  abundant.  The  saliva  is  associated  with 
our  whole  animal  economy,  and  follows  closely 
upon  the  action  of  our  minds,  sympathetically, 
intimately  with  all  its  moods. 

Sensitiveness  inclines  us  to  swallow  down  our 
saliva,  while  disgust  disposes  us  to  spit  it  out. 
The  scent  of  roses  moistens  lips  more  than  the 
tongue;  lemons  cause  the  mouth  to  be  filled 
with  saliva.  The  sight  of  one  hateful  to  us 
dries  the  mouth,  while  on  the  contrary,  one  who 
is  agreeable  moistens  it.  Hence  those  who  weep 
much  have  dry  lips,  while  those  who  suffer  with- 
out tears,  have  not  only  dry  lips,  but  an  acrid 
mouth.  Here  is  a  beautiful  philosophy  in  this, 
and  those  who  waste  the  secretions  by  spitting, 
lose  the  action  of  these  glands,  unquestionably 
weakened  by  the  fine  sensibilities  associated 
with  them. 

Show  us  a  man  who  spits,  and  you  show  us  a 
man  of  uncertain  characteristics,  and  one  whose 
sensibilities  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Do  away  spit- 
toons, and  nature  will  do  her  work  more  genial- 
ly for  man ;  she  will  beautify  him,  whereas  now 
she  is  obliged  to  be  continually  patching  him.— 
Mbs.  £.  Oakbs  SMrrn. 


Thb  following  bill,  rendered  by  a  carpenter 
to  a  faimer  for  whom  he  had  worked,  seems,  at 
least,  curious :  «•  To  hanging  two  bam  doors 
and  myself  seven  hours,  one  dollar  and  a  half." 


A  HSBMiT  prefers  always  to  be  <*  left  a  loan^* 
but  as  for  us,  we  would  rather  be  left  a  fortune. 
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Plgnlty  and  Uniyeraality  of  S£iuio« 

It  is  a  carious  fact  in  Natural  History,  that 
of  all  beasts,  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  de- 
lighted with  music  except  the  donkey  I    A  wri 
ter  in  the  National  Quarterly  t  says : 

«  H.  Stephens  avows  that  he  saw  a  lion  in 
Xiondon  leave  his  prey  to  hear  music ;  and  Mr. 
Playford  informs  us  that,  as  he  once  travelled 
iiA  Hertfordshire,  he  met  a  herd  of  staffs  upon 
the  road  following  a  bagpipe  and  violin ;  that 
while  the  music  played  they  went  forward,  but 
when  it  ceased  they  stood  still;  and  in  this 
manner  they  were  brought  from  Yorkshire  to 
the  park  ac  Hampton  Court.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  the  lion  could  be  induced  to 
abandon  his  prey  by  his  love  for  music ;  nor 
does  the  story  about  the  stags  seem  altogether 
credible;  but  as  strange  occurrences,  resulting 
from  the  power  of  music,  as  either  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Dennis,  are  well  authenticated.  M. 
Be  Vemet,  a  French  officer,  while  confined  in 
the  Bastile,  used  to  beguile  his  weary  hours  by 
playing  on  the  lute.  He  had  thus,  for  several 
weeks,  found  consolation  in  his  solitude.  When 
playing  one  day,  he  observed,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, a  number  of  mice  and  spiders  issuing  from 
their  holes.  He  repeated  the  experiment  with 
the  same  effect  several  times,  and  even  found 
some  entertainment  in  observing  the  attentive 
audience  which  he  could  assemble  whenever  he 
pleased.  A  still  stranger  case  is  reported  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for 
18l7f  by  Dr.  Craner,  of  Jefferson  county,  who 
states  that,  <  One  evening  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, us  a  few  officers  on  board  of  a  British 
man-of-war,  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  were 
seated  round,  one  of  them  began  to  play  a  plain- 
tive air  on  the  violin.  He  had  scarcely  perform- 
ed ten  minutes,  when  a  mouse,  apparently  fran- 
tic, made  its  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor.  The  strange  gestures  of  the  little  animal 
strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  officers, 
who  with  one  consent,  resolved  to  suffer  it  to 
continue  its  singular  actions  unmolested.  Its 
exertions  now  appeared  to  be  greater  every  mo- 
ment. It  shook  its  head,  leaped  about  the  ta- 
ble, and  exhibited  signs  of  the  most  ecstatic  de- 
light. It  was  observed  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  gradation  of  the  tones  to  the  soft  point,  the 
feelings  of  the  animal  seemed  to  be  increased, 
and  vice  versa.  After  performing  actions  which 
an  animal  so  diminutive  would  at  first  sight 
seem  incapable  of,  the  little  creature,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  delighted  spectators,  sudden- 


ly ceased  to  move,  fell  down,  and  expired  with- 
out evincing  any  symptoms  of  pain.'  The  Abb6 
d' Olivet,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  credible 
authority,  informs  us  that  Pelisson  amused  him- 
self in  a  similar  manner  while  confined  in  the 
same  fortress.  <  For  some  time,'  says  the  Abb6, 
<  he  placed  his  flies  on  the  edge  of  a  spider's 
web,  which  was  in  the  process  of  being  formed, 
while  his  valet,  who  was  with  him,  played  on  a 
bagpipe.  Little  by  little  the  spider  used  itself 
to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  instrument,  and 
issue  from  its  hole  to  run  and  catch  its  prey. 
Thus  calling  it  always  by  the  same  sound,  and 
placing  the  flies  at  a  still  greater  distance,  he 
succeeded,  after  several  months,  in  drilling  the 
spider  by  regular  exercise,  so  that,  at  length,  it 
never  failed  to  appear  at  the  first  sound  to  seize 
the  fly  provided  for  it,  even  on  the  knees  of  the 
prisoner.' " 


Babylonian  Bank-Bills. 


Amoko  the  curious  discoveries  lately  made 
in  the  region  of  Babylon,  a  lot  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Bank  Notes,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lof- 
tus.  He  was  exploring  the  ruins  of  Warka,  (by 
some  supposed  to  be  **  Ur  of  Chaldees,")  when 
one  day  he  met  with  a  number  of  small  brick 
tablets,  covered,  on  both  sides,  with  minute 
characters.  There  were  forty  of  them  in  the 
locality,  (perhaps  the  strong  box  of  some  Baby- 
lonish money-lender  or  note- shaver,)  var3ring 
from  two  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  by 
one  to  three  inches  in  breadth.  Many  others 
were  irrevocably  damaged  or  broken.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Rawlinson  found  the  larger  ones  to  be  notes 
issued  by  the  Government,  for  the  convenience 
of  circulation,  representing  certain  values,  ex- 
pressed by  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  and  re- 
deemable at  the  royal  treasury.  They  bear  the 
names  of  Nabopallasar,  Cyrus,  &c.,  (626  to  522 
B.  c.)  The  precise  day  of  issue  is  given  in  eve- 
ry instance.  The  smaller  tablets  seem  to  be  pri- 
vate notes  of  hand,  or  acknowledgments  of  in- 
debtedness. 

These  writings  are,  of  course,  in  the  same 
wedge-shaped  character  that  prevails  in  all  an- 
cient inscriptions  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
which  has  but  recently  been  deciphered.  Bricks, 
tablets,  and  cylinders  of  burnt  clay,  &c.,  served 
for  paper ;  and  the  records  of  those  ancient  dy- 
nasties, laid  up  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  in  tem- 
ples and  in  libraries,  have  withstood  the  de- 
stroying influences  of  time,  and  come  to  us  legi- 
ble and  fresh  from  the  ruins  of  burnt  cities,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  2,600  or  3,000  years. 
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€trucational  SntelUgence* 


CoxxuiriOATioirs  for  thia  Dtpurtmtnt  thoald  be  %d- 
dreued  to  the  Fubluhbes  op  Thb  Scboolmajbtbe, 
ProTidence* 


Meeting  of  the  Bhode  Island  Institute  of 
Instmotion. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Rhode  laUnd  Institate  of 
Instruction  commenced  on  Fridaj,  Nov.  22d,  at  Caz^ 
olina  Mills.  It  was  originally  intended  that  a  session 
should  be  held  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  but  it 
was  omitted  to  allow  the  members  an  opportunity  of 
attending  a  ftmeral  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Hon.  John 
W,  Honey,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  holding  of  the  session  at  this  place. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  over  fifty 
teachers  had  azriTed,  who,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
people  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  assembled  in  the 
Freewill  Baptist  Church,  where  the  Institute  was  call- 
ed to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ladd.  M.  S. 
Greene,  of  Westeriy,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro-tem. 

The  President  made  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
stating  that  the  object  of  the  Institute  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  friendly  interchange  of  views  anrong  the 
teachers  of  the  State  in  reference  to  popular  educa- 
tion. Although  the  war  had  prostrated  other  kinds 
of  business,  education  must  go  on.  Liberty  and  loy- 
alty must  be  taught  to  the  children.  And  for  this  end, 
teachers  must  become  better  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Another  object  of  the  Institute  was  the  mutu- 
al improvement  of  its  members.  Teachers  should 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  their  calling.  It  was  a 
profession  demanding  extraordinary  qualifications. 
Hence,  but  few  succeeded  in  it.  The  difficul- 
ties in  teaching  were  met  only  by  experience ;  children 
were  not  alike,  and  different  kinds  of  management 
must  be  adopted  in  diferent  cases. 

The  business  of  the  session  commenced  with  the 
discussion  of  the  following  question: 

**  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  requisites 
of  success  in  teaching?" 

The  President  opened  the  discussion  by  uiging 
that  the  most  important  requisite  of  a  teacher  was 
self-command.  He  spoke  at  length  upon  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  ftom  studying  the  characters  of 
scholars,  and  observing  their  physiognomy. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  of  Westerly,  argued  that  the 
teacher  must  make  the  scholar  believe  that  he  wishes 
to  do  them  good. 

Mr.  N.  W.  DeMunn,  of  Providence,  in  his  remarks, 
dwelt  with  much  earnestness  upon  the  necessity  that 
the  teacher  should  exercise  dilligence  and  assiduity 
in  his  calling. 

Mr.  Joshua  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  the  Normal 
School,  at  Bristol,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
school  is  a  centre  of  influence  whose  function  it  is  to 
promote  knowledge  and  virtue  among  youth.  Teach- 
ers must  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
studies  they  are  to  teach.     They  must  be  aiUe  to  im- 


part knowledge  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
Virtue  is  also  to  be  developed  in  the 
through  the  agen^  of  schools,  and  the  teacher  mast 
be  an  exemplar  of  morality.  He  must  also  hare  ex- 
ecutive capacity.  A  mere  student  Is  not  fitted  for 
the  work  of  a  teacher. 

Mr.  I.  F.  Cady,  of  Warren,  maintained  that  I2ie 
first  requisite  of  a  teacher  was  to  have  a  de^  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  impoitaaoe  of  his  work,  and  to 
correctly  estimate  his  relations  to  his  pupils.  Pftr 
tience  and  discrimination  were  also  important  quali- 
fications for  the  government  of  a  school. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  aiigiied 
that  a  teacher  shocld  have  a  definite  ideal  toward 
which  to  direct  his  efforts,  and  should  let  each  day's 
labor  approximate  to  that  result.  He  should  be 
truthMtohis  promises.  His  rules  should  be  few 
and  rigidly  enforced*  He  should  also  ealtivate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  people  in  the  section  in  which  he 
was  laboring. 

The  afternoon  exercises  were  of  a  most  vivackNis 
and  interesting  character,  and  were  attended  by  one 
of  the  fullest  delegations  of  teachen  ever  assembled 
at  any  Institute  held  in  this  State.  The  number  of 
representatives  ftom  Washington  County  was  espe- 
cially large. 

SVBMUrO. 

At  seven  oVlock  in  the  evening  a  very  large  con- 
gregation assembled,  comprising  the  residents  with- 
in a  circuit  of  many  miles,  and  the  church  was 
thronged.  The  exercises  were  opened  with  singing, 
after  which  the  President  introduced  to  the  audience 
the  Hon.  Henry  Bousmaniere,  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  who  delivered  a  most  valuable  and  in- 
structive lecture  upon  the  subject  of  **  Education.*' 
We  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  a 
production  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  of  thought, 
and  elaborate  in  its  treatment  His  remarks  seemed 
to  CO  Jie  out  of  the  depths  of  experience,  and  the 
tone  of  them  was  practical  and  calculated  to  exett  a 
positive  influence  upon  the  teacher  in  the  conduct  of 
bis  school.  He  made  many  useful  suggestions  which 
showed  the  results  of  long  and  sharp  observstirai 
upon  educational  systems,  and  a  capacity  to  appred-' 
ate  the  exigencies  of  the  teacher's  position. 

He  commenced  with  the  observation  that  universal 
experience  has  taught  that  plans  of  education  however 
good,  can  never  create  great  men.  Educators  in 
their  attempts  to  bring  down  to  earth  the  divine  fire 
of  genius,  have  ever  felled.  Natural  talent  and  in- 
tense mental  appUcadon  are  the  great  causes  iriiy 
men  attain  to  eminence.  Under  one  system  these 
qualities  may  be  elicited  far  more  readily  than  under 
another.  Still,  what  is  beneficial  in  one  case  is  often 
injurious  in  another. 

Education,  in  order  to  be  wise  and  beneficial  must 
be  founded  upon  the  inherent  principles  of  our  nature. 
The  world  is  often  told  that  the  young  mind  can  be 
moulded  to  any  form.  Such  were  the  dreams  of  Lsn- 
caster,  who  was  by  his  flying  artillery  of  monitors  to 
create  genius,  change  nature  and  install  mere  Ait 
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as  the  duty  of  the  school-room.  Sach  wu  the  re- 
markable scheme  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  bailt  an 
immense  educational  fonndij,  and  attempted  to  order 
from  any  kind  of  ore,  brass-fiMied  statesmen,  iron- 
hearted  generals,  and  silver-robed  saints.  He  had 
monarchs  and  people  to  assist  him  in  his  wily  labors; 
but  he  &iled.  A  shout  of  execration  finally  came  up 
against  his  syttem  from  every  peasant^s  hut  and  from 
every  gilded  throne.  We  want  the  healthy  growth 
of  all  the  mind,  not  the  distortion  of  individual  facul- 
ties. We  want  the  young  mind  to  grow  in  an  at^ 
mosphere  of  moral  freedom,  and  not  be  poisoned  by 
breathing  over  again  the  stale  prejudices  of  others. 
Let  our  young  plants  be  natural  off-shoots,  not  costly 
exotics. 

The  first  suggestion  ofiered  by  the  speaker  was  that 
a  lively  and  natural  affection  lor  children  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  highest  success  in  the  profession  of 
the  teacher.  The  true  bom  teacher  must  be  an  affec- 
tionate, earnest  worker— not  because  of  his  monthly 
stipend,  but  from  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  duty  he  was  performing.  Such 
men  were  Arnold  and  Fenelon  of  the  old  school,  and 
such  were  the  lamented  Horace  Mann  and  Dana  P. 
Colbum,  of  America. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  should  be  master  of  a  practi- 
cal, mental  philosophy.  A  preceptor  who  could  de- 
tect human  character  at  a  glance,  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  one  who  had  no  power  to  analyse  the  secret 
workings  of  the  human  mind. 

Thirdly,  the  power  of  observation  ought  to  be  more 
accurately  exercised  by  teachers,  in  order  that  they 
might  develope  the  same  power  in  the  scholar.  This 
faculty  was  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  recollec- 
tion. The  more  facts  man  could  bring  to  his  aid  in 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  the  more  correctly  would 
his  decision  be  formed. 

Fourthly,  the  speaker  maintained  that  there  were 
too  many  studies  in  our  ungraded  schools.  In  many 
branches,  it  was  only  the  theoiy  that  children  acquir- 
ed, and  not  the  practice.  Hany  pupils  displayed  an 
intricate  knowledge  of  Grammar,  but  nevertheless 
talked  and  thought  and  composed,  most  ungramati- 
cally. 

In  the  fifth  phice,  there  was  a  necessity  for  more 
frequent  visits  from  parents  to  the  schools  attended 
by  their  children.  No  form  of  education  which  was 
much  above  or  below  the  level  of  public  opinion  could 
exist  in  any  community.  A  school-room  that  was 
never  touched  by  the  passing  shadow  of  father  or  of 
mother,  was  a  gloomy  institution.  The  teacher  work- 
ed without  aid,  grieved  without  sympaJiy,  struggled 
without  blessing,  and  taught  without  gratitude. 

The  lecturer  also  submitsed  some  very  valuable 
reflections  upon  the  subjects  of  punishments  in  schools, 
the  too  crowded  condition  of  school-rooms,  the  evils 
of  introducing  an  excessive  number  of  scholars  to  a 
single  teacher,  emulation,  discipline,  &c. 

The  desire  that  the  young  mind  has  for  knowledge 
is  of  God.  May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon  those 
teachers  of  the  mind  who  sow  in  fiuth  and  reap  in 
gxatitiide. 


After  the  delivery  of  the  lecture,  a  piquant  discus- 
sion took  place  upon  the  subject  of  **  What  are  the 
duties  of  teachers  to  their  country  at  the  present 
time?*'  The  speakers  were  Messrs.  M.  S.  Greene,  of 
Westerly;  Avery  A.  JStaunton,  of  Yoluntown;  S. 
Tillinghast,  of  Charlestown;  I,  F.  Cady,  of  Warren; 
J.  Kimball,  of  Bristol;  John  H.  Tefit,  of  Kingstown; 
Ira  O.  Seamans,  of  Centieville ;  N.  W.  DeMunn  and 
J.  J.  Ladd,  of  Providence;  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Bailey,  of 
Mystic,  Ct 

The  Institute  adjourned  at  10  o'clock,  having  spent 
a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  evening.  The  sudden 
influx  of  so  large  a  company  of  strangers  into  this 
sparsely  settled  region,  and  the  life  and  animation 
which  have  been  manifested  in  the  different  exer- 
cises, have  made  quite  a  sensation  among  the  deni- 
zens of  Carolina  and  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
they  have  diligently  improved  the  advantages  for  in- 
tellectual culture  which  have  been  thus  afforded  them. 

SECOND  DAT — SATURDAY,  NOV.  23. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on 
Saturday  morning,  sixty-six  teachers  met  in  the 
Freewill  Baptist  Church  at  Carolina  Mills,  where  the 
exercises  of  the  Institute  were  opened  at  9  o'clock 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Bailey,  of  Mystic. 

The  Hon.  Heniy  Rousmaniere,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  in  this  State,  submitted  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  contribution  of  one  cent  only  be 
solicited  by  the  teachers  from  each  scholar  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State,  for  the  aid  of  our  wounded 
and  suffering  soldiers. 

Be$olvedy  That  these  contributions  be  handed  to 
local  sanitaiy  committees,  or  to  the  President  of  this 
Institute,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  general 
sanitary  committee  of  the  State. 

Besotted,  That  the  teachers  inform  the  President  of 
this  Institute  of  the  sums  they  have  collected,  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  same  be  published  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 

The  arrangements  for  the  morning  embraced  a 
conversationid  lecture,  conducted  by  Joshua  Kendall, 
Esq.,  in  which  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
different  modes  of  conducting  recitations  were  dis- 
cussed. 

The  interchange  of  views  and  experience  upon 
matters  connected  with  the  drill  of  the  school-room, 
was  very  general.  Remarks  and  suggestions  were 
made  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  present, 
and  a  grand  diversity  of  opinion  was  elicited  upon 
the  following  points,  viz. :  the  necessity  of  the  teach- 
er's specially  preparing  himself  for  each  exercise  of 
instruction ;  the  best  method  of  calling  out  and  of 
dismissing  classes;  the  best  position  for  scholars  and 
teacher  during  recitations ;  the  propriety  of  arranging 
classes  according  to  the  grades  of  proficiency  of  the 
several  scholars;  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  credit 
marks;  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  pupil  to  criti- 
cize, grammatically,  the  language  used  by  the  teach- 
er ;  the  best  way  of  awakening  an  interest  in  a  school 
in  regard  to  the  science  of  language,  &c.,  &c. 

Classes  were  formed  of  a  number  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  several  hints  and  suggestions  made  ir^r^  il- 
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loBtrated  in  a  practical  manner.  This  diseossion  oc- 
cupied the  entire  morning  seasion.  Owing  to  the 
early  leaving  of  the  train,  the  discussion  of  other 
topics  which  had  been  originally  contemplated,  was 
neoessaxiiy  omitted. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  remarks  were  made  by 
Mr.  I.  F.  Cady,  of  Warren,  by  the  Rev.  Pardon  M. 
Baker,  pastor  of  the  church  in  which  the  meeting 
was  held,  and  by  the  President. 

The  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Cady,  of 
Warren,  passed  unanimously : 

JUiohed,  That  we  express  our  heart-felt  sympathy 
with  the  Hon.  John  W.  Monev  in  his  present  deep 
affliction,  occasioned  by  the  sucfden  death  of  his  wife , 
by  which  he  and  several  of  his  fHends  have  been 
prevented  fVom  rendering  those  personal  attentions 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute  which  their  kindness 
and  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  would  have 
been  so  prompt  to  affurd;  and  that  we  fuUy  and 
grateftUly  appreciate  the  efforts  which  Mr.  Money  had 


alreadv  put  forth  in  our  behalf  before  he  was  made  so 
severely  to "   '  "       '"'    *       '      •    -—  •       -- 
dence. 


severely  to  feel  the  afflicting  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 


Besolved,  That  we  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  advanta^s  we  have  been  permitted  to  derive 
fh>m  the  various  discussions  of  the  Institute,  and  that 
we  will  endeavor  to  carry  away  with  us  the  valuable 
hints  and  instructions  we  have  received,  and  to  make 
them  the  means  of  a  higher  and  more  worthy  success 
in  our  several  spheres  of  labor. 

lUaohedj  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rousmaniere,  School  Commissioner  of  the  State, 
and  to  Mr.  Kendall,  Principal  of  the  State  Kondai 
School,  for  their  valuable  and  instructive  lectures ;  to 
the  Freewill  Baptist  Association  for  the  free  use  of 
their  church  building  for  the  sessions  of  the  Institute, 
to  Mr.  I.  H.  Teflt  tor  his  efficient  general  services, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Carolina  Village  who  have  so 
kindly  welcomed  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  hospi- 
tality, and  so  essentially  contributed  to  our  happiness 
during  our  visit  to  their  pleasant  village. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  East  Greenwich,  was  also  adopted,  after  which  the 
Institute  adjourned  without  day: 

Retohedj  That  the  duties  of  the  teachers  of  Rhode 
Island  to  their  countrv  at  the  present  time,  are  to 
awaken  in  their  scholars  a  spirit  of  active  benevo- 
lence in  behalf  of  our  wounded  soldiers,  to  make  all 
needAil  sacrifices  themselves — and  if  necessary  to 
pour  out  their  blood  in  defence  of  those  principles 
which  we  cherish. 

The  next  session  of  the  Institute  will  be  holden  at 
Peacedale,  at  some  time  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember. 


Quarterly  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schoola,  Providenoe. 

pROViDBKCE,  Nov,  22,  1881. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  qfPromdence: 

OenUemen—TYuiTe  have  been  but  few  changes,  either 
in  the  internal  or  external  condition  of  our  schools, 
the  past  term.  The  High  and  Grammar  Schools  main- 
tain tbeir  usual  efficiency  undiminished.  Most  of  the 
Intermediate  and  Trimary  Schools  are  entirely  satis- 
fkctory.  Some  few,  however,  are  not,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  what  they  ought  to  be.  They  are  deficient 
both  in  discipline  and  m  thoronshness  of  instruction. 

The  two  permanent  causes  of  the  want  of  success  in 
our  sshools  are  a  lack  of  interest  and  faithfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  a  natural  inability  to  gov- 
ern children.  Unless  teachers  are  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  all  their  duties,  and  seek  constantly  how 
mnehmsy  Mm  secompUsh,  rather  than  how  much 


they  can  leave  undone  with  safety,  their  schools  win 
inevitably  show  their  want  of  fidelity  to  their  trust. 

Some  seem  never  to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to 
be  teachers.  They  seem  to  have  no  tact  or  taeahy  to 
control  children  but  with  a  rod  in  their  hands,  sad 
with  this  they  succeed  most  unfortunately  for  tiieiii- 
selves  and  their  pupils.  Such  should  never  be  invested 
with  authority.  They  would  be  out  of  their  q>beie, 
and  should  be  employed  only  as  assistants  in  impart* 
iug  instruction. 

A  teacher  to  be  suoeessfhl  must  be  constantly  im* 
proving.  He  must  avail  himself  of  all  the  means  aad 
opportunities  within  hio  reach  to  increase  his  knew- 
ledge  and  to  give  vigor  and  life  to  his  teaching.  If  he 
is  iudilferent  To  the  onward  progress  of  the  cause  of 
education  and  to  the  collected  wisdom  and  experienee 
of  others,  and  is  self-oonoeitcd  or  pufiM  up  with  hfti 
own  vast  attainments,  and  thinks  there  is  nothing  r^ 
Isting  to  schools  that  is  worth  knowing  that  be  does 
not  know,  he  will  most  assuredly  in  process  of  tins 
become  a  fossilized  pedsgogue,  and  his  school  will  be 
remarkable  for  nothinff  out  dullness  and  routine. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call,  at  thii 
time,  the  special  attention  of  the  committee,  which  a 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  I  refer  to  the 
boisterous  and  highly  improper  conduct  of  childm 
around  our  school-bouses,  and  when  going  to  and  re> 
turui  iig  from  school.  This  has  become  so  groat  an  evil 
that  unless  soon  checked  it  will  lessen,  if  not  entirely 
destroy,  all  confidence  in  our  public  system  of  edaea* 
tion.  The  courtesies  of  life  and  gentlemanly  oondnct 
form  an  essential  part  of  a  good  Mlucatlon,  and  should 
early  and  unremittingly  be  instilled  into  the  yoathfU 
mind.  Nothing  can  supply  their  place.  A  rowdy, 
even  with  a  liberal  education,  would  be  none  the  leva 
rowdy,  and  a  disgrace  to  society. 
'  It  Ls  unfortunate  for  our  schools  that  parental  disci- 
pline is  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  lax.  A 
respect  for  age  and  a  reverence  for  authority  in  oar 
youth,  seems  to  be  fast  passing  away :  and  young  Am- 
erica, as  it  is  called,  is  Docoming  rampant,  and  is  riot- 
ing with  excess  in  our  streets  and  about  some  of  oar 
schools.  It  should  be  stopped  at  once.  No  greater 
curse  can  be  inflicted  on  a  community  than  rebellion 
against  authority,  whether  it  be  parental  or  oivil.  It 
is  becoming  quite  too  common  for  children  to  aasurae 
the  reins  of  government,  and  for  them  to  announce  to 
their  parents  what  they  intend  to  do,  instead  of  asUng 

rmfssion  for  what  they  may  do.    The  proverb,  thai 

le  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,  is  true  in  more  senses 
than  one.  This  disregard  of  law  and  parental  control 
is  not  confined  to  this  city  alone ;  it  is  one  of  the  pre- 
valent vices  of  the  age,  and  if  not  eradicated  vrill  un- 
dermine the  best  fabric  of  human  government.  Much 
can  be  done  both  by  parents,  teachers  and  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  young,  to  stay  the  tide  of  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule that  Ls  threatening  us.  The  future  will  be  ftall  ot 
fearful  forebodings,  unless  the  youth  of  our  land  are 
taught  a  higher  respect  and  reverence  for  those  who 
should  control  their  action. 

Further  legislation  on  this  subject  by  the  committee 
at  this  time,  may  not  be  necessary,  but  greater  vigi- 
lance should  be  used  by  all.  Parents  should  be  sppeal- 
ed  to  from  the  pulpit  and  by  the  press,  by  all  the  argii« 
ments  that  can  be  drawn  from  parental  ailbction ;  by 
all  the  sacred  endearments  of  honie  and  the  undying 
love  of  country,  to  maintain  their  authority  with  Puri- 
tan firmness  and  decision.  Teachers  and  committees 
should  leave  no  means  unemployed  to  arrest  an  evil  of 
so  great  magnitude ;  and  when  all  the  arts  of  persua- 
sion have  been  exhausted  in  vsin,,the  whole  authority 
of  the  committee  should  rigidly  be  enfbrced,  and  as  a 
last  resort,  the  city  government  should  bo  appealed  to 
for  their  aid  and  asKistance. 

Our  schools  have  been  unusually  full  the  past  term. 
The  additional  scoommodations  that  have  been  recent- 
ly ftimisbed  bv  the  enlarging  of  Benefit  and  Arnold 
street  houses,  nave  been  filled,  and  still  tliere  is  need 
of  more  room.  The  Grammar  School  on  Prospect 
street  has  been  crowded,  and  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  scholars,  and  for  another  assistant  teacher. 
This  can  be  done  for  the  present  by  using  one  of  the 
recitation  rooms. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  is  7986,  which 
is  220  more  than  were  admitted  last  term.  Of  these, 
826  have  been  received  into  the  High  School,  1976  into 
the  Grammar  Schools,  2048  into  the  Intermediato 
Schools,  and  8642  into  the  Primary  Schools. 
All  which  is  respeotfhlly  submitted. 
Davixl  Lxaoh,  Superintendent  Public  Schools. 
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0liitors*  ©epartment* 

Thx  One  Cemt  Contbibution.— Will  teachers 
please  notice  the  resolution  which  was  offered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  R.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction 
by  our  worthy  Commissioner,  in  regard  to  the  pen- 
ny contributions  for  the  wounded  and  needy  among 
our  soldiers.  Forward  your  collections,  without 
delay,  to  the  President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Ijadd»  or  the  Sanitary  Committee.  As  X.\  e  sum  is 
to  be  published  in  Thb  Schoolm^stbr,  the  sute- 
ment  of  the  amounts  collected  by  each  should  be 
sent,  in  all  cases,  to  the  President. 


An  Important  Question. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction  recently  held  at  Carolina  Mills,  the 
following  question  was  presented  for  discussion ; 
"  What  are  the  duties  of  teachers  to  their  country 
at  the  present  time  ? " 

At  such  a  crisis  of  our  national  affairs  it  is  well 
to  examine  each  his  own  relation  to  the  country, 
and  his  real  principles  in  regard  to  it.  None  can 
assume  a  neutral  attitude ;  we  are  either  directly 
aiding  and  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  right  and 
Justice,  or  we  are  acting  directly  in  an  opposite 
course.  We  are  all,  without  regard  to  place  or  cir- 
cumstance,  either  rebels  and  traitors,  or  loyal  citi- 
zens. A  citizen  who  can  stand  by  and  see  his 
flag — which  has  ever  thrown  its  protection  over 
him  and  his ;  which  has  carried  the  sea-voyager  in- 
to all  ports  in  safety  ;  which  has  been  striped  with 
the  blood  of  sires  long  sleeping,  —  torn  and  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  by  a  reckless  mob,  and  not  pour 
out  his  blood,  if  need  be,  In  its  defence,  ought  not 
to  take  the  flattering  unction  that  he  is  still  a 
friend  to  his  country.  Kay,  rather,  he  who  in  si- 
lence can  suffer  this,  is  at  heart  a  traitor,  and  ought 
so  to  be  considered,  and  for  such  **  neutrality,*'  as 
he  may  call  it,  should  meet  the  traitor's  doom. 

It  matters  not  what  feuds,or  what  especial  change 
in  the  political  horizon  may  have  caused  the  attack 
upon  his  government ;  it  matters  not  under  whose 
administration,  or  what  sort  of  President  may  have 
held  the  office  at  the  breaking  forth  of  a  volcanic 
crater  in  civil  affairs :  he  is  more  of  a  coward  who 
bides  his  diminished  head  *neath  such  slimsy  sub- 
terfuges. He  who  will  not  put  forth  every  effort 
within  his  reach  to  maintain  his  own  laws  and  con- 
Btitutiou,  to  stay  the  parricidal  hand  which  is  put 
forth  for  its  destruction,  *is  in  no  way  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  his  own  life,  or  that  of  his  friend, 
from  the  knife  of  the  midnight  asssassin,  or  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary,  or  the  arrest  of  the  high- 
wayman. At  the  present  time,  in  this  the  deepest 
and  foulest  rebellion  since  hearen  was  invaded  by 
the  hosts  of  Satan,  men  walk  our  streets  and  count 
over  their  hordes  of  paltry  dollars,  which  their  ex- 
cellent government  and  its  free  institutions  have 
given  them :  lying  down  at  night  in  calm  repose 
under  the  ooostant  vigils  of  the  law,  while  every 
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success  of  the  mob  towards  Ae  accomplishment  of 
their  direful  purposes  causes  joy  in  their  hearU;  ex- 
ult over  the  disgrace  of  their  fatherland ;  their  sides 
shake  while  they  hear  of  the  dark  fiend  who  is  sap- 
ping the  life-blood  from  the  heart  of  the  best  gov- 
ernment God  ever  gave  to  man.  Sooner  might  we 
expect  to  see  the  infant  at  its  mother's  breast  seize 
the  throat  of  its  nursing  parent  and  throttle  the 
breath  of  its  only  supporter.  Shame  on  the  poor 
wretch  who  can  turn  in  his  base  treachery,  and  in 
the  hour  of  adversity  forsake  his  best  friend. 

As  teachers,  as  citixens,  then,  we  should  settle 
the  question  at  once,  on  whose  side  we  are  to 
stand ;  if  we  are  a  friend  to  the  liberties  which  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  then  let  us  put  forth  every 
effort,  however  laborious,  to  crush  the  present  un- 
righteous rebellion.  As  teachers  we  must  more 
and  more  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  love  of 
country ;  a  more  earnest  devotion  to  all  her  inter- 
ests ;  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  genius 
of  her  government;  the  various  workings  of  our 
intncate  civil  machinery.  The  Constitution  should 
become  a  daily  text- book.  The  early  struggle  of 
our  Fathers  for  liberty,  the  history  of  other  nations 
who  have  arisen  and  fallen  like  gigantic  waves  of 
ocean;  the  causes  of  their  prosperity,  the  sins 
hich  brought  their  ruin  and  final  overthrow  should 
be  as  familiar  as  household  words  to  every  Ameri- 
can child. 

We  ought,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  to 
keep  ever  alive  on  the  altar  of  the  heart  the  fires 
of  an  enlightened  and  honest  patriotism,  which 
shall  make  us  ready  at  any  hour  to  run  to  the  cry 
of  endangered  liberty.  Let  us  favor  obedience  to 
all  laws,  a  jealous  observance  of  public  rights  and 
injunctions,  then  shall  we  soon  have  a  people  in 
the  rising  race  who  shall  scorn  the  traitor,  who 
shall  love  his  country  for  its  worth  to  others  as 
well  as  for  what  it  has  done  for  him. 


Amebican  School  Institute. — We  call  the 
special  attention  of  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island 
to  the  advertisement  in  this  number  of  the  above 
lastitute.  We  have  long  known  the  gentlemen 
who  have  charge  of  this  Institute,  and  can  hearti- 
ly recommend  them  to  the  confidence  of  teachers 
and  school  committees.  The  intimate  acquaint- 
ance they  have  with  the  schools  of  our  entire  coun- 
try, and  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended 
the  enterprise,  are  ample  evidences  of  the  value 
of  such  an  Institute,  both  to  teachers  and  school 
officers. 

The  Edfieational  Herald,  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute, should  be  read  by  all  teachers. 

Lite  Tbachbbs.— By  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Tefft, 
and  others,  meetings  are  held  at  the  school  houses 
in  Kingstown  from  week  to  week,  when  the  vari- 
ous items  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  profession 
are  discussed,  and  a  pleasant  interchange  of  ex- 
perience enjoyed.  We  must  award  all  praise  to 
many  teachers  of  Washington  Count;^.  In  no 
part  of  the  State  do  we  find  more  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  life  than  there. 
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Encland. 

[Written  for  a  composition  by  a  young  lad  in 
the  Providence  High  School :  ] 

I  well  reiiollect,  while  studying  the  history  of  my 
country,  the  impressions  I  received  of  England  and 
France.  I  regarded  England  as  a  haughty  and 
tyrannical  master.  I  looked  upon  France  as  a 
faithful  and  true  friend  and  ally.  These  early  im- 
pressions, formed,  no  doubt,  by  prejudice,  have 
never  been  weakened  nor  even  shaken;  for,  no 
matter  how  impartially  I  read  history,  I  contin- 
ually find  new  evidences  of  the  haughtiness  and  op- 
pression of  England.  Therefore,  instead  of  being 
weakened,  these  impressions  are  daily  strength- 
ened; and  I  would  not  have  them  taken  from  me, 
unless  I  wished  to  have  wrong  supersede  right. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  England's  doings,  and 
at  what  she  has  done  in  past  years,  in  order  to  see 
the  correctness  of  these  impressions.  Look  at  her 
continual  aggressive  warfare,  of  which  her  enor- 
mous national  debt  bears  testimony ;  at  her  con- 
duct at  the  wars  in  India,  especially  at  her  worse 
than  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Sepoys ;  at  h^r 
cruel  oppression  of  Ireland,  and  at  her  murder  of 
Robert  Emmett;  at  her  severe  taxation  of  the 
Canadas ;  at  her  interference  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  at  her  conduct  toward  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, which  conduct  is  all  the  more  unjust  and 
mean,  because  it  was  unprovoked ;  ^^look  at  these 
few  cases  enumerated  and  see  if  they  do  not  bear 
very  good  evidence  of  her  haughtiness,  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

England  has  regarded  America  with  envy 
amounting  to  hatred  ever  since  she  had  the  ex- 
treme ill-luck  of  being  forced  from  America.  She 
professes  to  be  America's  friend ;  but  we  can  some- 
times see  the  inconsistency  of  her  friendship,  as 
she  brings  to  light  the  concealed  hatred. 

The  loss  of  her  most  flourishing  colonies,  the 
disgraceful  defeat  of  her  arms,  and  the  removal  of 
that  title  which  she  had  so  proudly  and  trium- 
phantly borne  for  hundreds  of  years,  via.,  *•  The 
Mistress  of  the  Seas,*'  were  wounds  that  would 
never  heal  over.  Though  peace  and  amity  were 
declared,  yet  how  soon  did  England's  haughtiness 
break  the  professed  friendship  existing  between 
them.  New  defeats  and  new  disgraces  were  suf- 
fered by  the  would-be  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  She 
was  compelled  to  retire  a  second  time  without  ef- 
fecting her  object. 

Wise  would  it  be  for  England,  if  she  would  pro- 
fit by  these  two  failures,  and  not  attempt  a  third 
time  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  she  can  never 
accomplish  while  there  remains  one  lover  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  or  one  hater  of  British  oppres- 
sion. But  from  this  extreme  folly  she  reaps  noth- 
ing but  folly.  Still  she  dreams  on,  and  longs  for 
the  day  when  America  shall  be  under  her  oppres- 
sive sway. 

One  very  good  evidence  of  England's  professed 
friendship  and  hidden  l^i^tred  is  4?9i|  in  her  posi- 


tion toward  America,  as  defined  by  the  Queen's 
proclamation,  received  by  us  a  few  months  since. 
Not  daring  openly  to  recognize  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  being  unwilling  to  support  the  North, 
she  takes  (I  should  say,  professes  to  Uke)  a  neu- 
tral position.  Neutrality*  Such  a  position  is 
worthy  of  England,  and  is  just  as  much  to  be  des- 
pised R%  her  tyranny.  I  said  that  she  professes  to 
be  neutral.  Read  the  proclamation  carefully  and 
see  to  what  side  it  inclines  and  whom  it  favors. 
We  can  now  see  how  vain  has  been  her  friendship. 
What  cares  she  for  America  as  an  independent 
country  ? 

Notice  the  interest  which  England  take*  in 
America's  welfare.  While  America  is  struggling, 
not  only  for  constitutional  liberty,  but  also,  for 
very  existence,  England  puts  on  the  garb  of  neu- 
trality merely  as  a  cloak  to  hide  her  real  intention. 
Her  intention  is  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  which,  should  the  South  succeed, 
will  pave  the  way  for  her  acquisition  of  this  conti- 
nent. Her  cloak  is  very  ingeniously  made  and 
put  on.  But  it  does  not  hide  all  of  the  ugly  form 
it  intends  to  conceal.  Enough  of  it  is  seen  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  the  whole. 

But  it  seems  as  though  there  would  be  a  change. 
Look  at  the  extensive  military  operations  of  France, 
as  well  as  England.  Look  at  the  navy  of  France, 
once  small  and  insignificant,  but  within  the  past 
few  years  grown  so  large  as  to  surpass  in  numbers 
and  power  the  navy  of  England.  Surely  such  ope- 
rations betoken  war.  Indeed,  each  arrival  of  the 
steamer  brings  fresh  rumors  of  the  certainty  of  an 
early  war.  This  war  has  been  expected  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  would  not  wish  it  to  come ; 
but  should  it  come,  I  should  be  far  from  wishing 
England  success.  France  has  a  debt  to  canceL 
I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  a  war  of  reuliation ;  yet 
I  do  hope  that  France's  bravest  sons,  remembering 
England's  conduct  toward  her,  and  England's  un- 
just treatment  of  Napoleon,  would  go  to  battle 
with  firm  hearts  and  strong  arms  to  punish  this 
abusive  treatment.  May  they,  at  least,  wipe  out 
the  stains  of  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar. 

But  France  would  not  fight  her  battles  alone.  Ire- 
land, remembering  the  murdered  Emmett,  would 
rush  to  arms  to  join  the  standard  of  one  who  was 
fighting  against  the  oppressor  of  her  country.  And 
I  should  hope  that  America,  unlike  her  hidden  foe 
at  the  present  time,  would  not  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion ;  but  1  rather  should  Jiope  that  she  would  unite 
with  one  who  has  ever  been  a  true  friend  and  ally, 
in  humbling  one  who  has  ever  been  an  enemy  to 
her  people  and  a  foe  to  her  liberties. 

October  Hth,  1861. 

Thb  O&ioinal  Dbciabation   op  Indspbx- 

DBNCE,  AND  CONSTITUTION  OP  THB  U.  STjLTBS. — 

We  find  on  our  table  a  beautiful  copy  of  these  im« 
portant  documents.  In  these  times  that  try  men's 
souls  the  glorious  eld  Declaration  of  Rights  must 
^o%  be  for^ptt^n,    The  firs(  inspiration  of  txuUi 
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recorded  there  is  the  ftindament&I  axiom  in  all 
good  fiystems  of  goTemment :  "  All  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  independent ;  that  they  are  endow- 
ed with  certain  inalienable  rights."  In  this  copy 
may  be  found  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  Declara- 
tion, which  gives  it  new  interest ;  a  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  the  signers,  to  which  is  added  the  Consti- 
tution, which  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  Decls- 
ration  of  Independence.  You  can  buy  the  whole 
at  N.  Bangs  Williams',  183  Westminster  street, 
for  ttoetUy-^ve  cents, 

Wb  copy  from  the  Boston  Journal  the  following 
notice  of  the  resignation  of  a  highly  successful 
teacher.  May  every  worthy  teacher  be  as  fully  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  been  the  recipients  of 
his  well-directed  efforts : 

"  TaaTIMONIAL  TO  ▲  VSTBBAX  TBACHB&.^We 

have  before  mentioned  the  resignati&n  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Emerson  of  his  position  as  Principal  of  the  High 
School  in  New  Bedford,  a  position  he  had  held 
from  the  establishment  of  tbe  school  in  1837.  His 
resignation  took  effect  on  Wednesday  last,  when 
the  semi-annual  exhibition  was  given.  At  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  Mr.  Phipps,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  alluded,  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  to  Mr.  Emerson's  retirement.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  school  presented  to  Mr.  Em- 
erson a  valuable  gold  watch,  as  a  token  of  the  es- 
teem of  the  pupils.  The  school  committee,  at  a 
special  meeting,  passed  a  resolution  highly  com- 
mendatory of  Mr.  Emerson's  long  and  useful  la< 
bors  in  the  cause  of  education  in  their  city.  The 
New  Bedford  Mercury,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's retirement,  says :  —  'Thus  closes  the  profes 
sienal  career  of  one  who  has  so  long  "gone  in  and 
out "  among  us  as  a  faithful,  honored,  successful 
teacher,  and  who  carries  with  him  into  his  retire- 
ment the  gratitude  of  the  hundreds  who  have  been 
privileged  to  enjoy  his  instructions,  the  warm  per- 
sonal regard  of  a^l  who  have  been  associated  with 
him,  and  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  his  future 
prosperity  and  happiness.' " 

Bt  the  following  it  will  be  seen  that  our  old, 
tried  and  true  friend  Pierce  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  shooting  something  besides  young  ideas. 
He  has  always  aimed  high  in  his  profession  as  a 
school  teacher,  but  when  he  aims  at  the  rebels  may 
be  **/ire  law"  All  praise,  noble  fellow,  for  your 
patriotism.    The  Woonsocket  Patriot  says : 

••  The  Fifth  Company  of  Woonsocket  Volun- 
teers, under  command  of  Capt.  Orant,  left  this 
village  for  Providence  on  Tuesday.  The  ranks 
were  not  full,  but  will  be  filled  elsewhere.  H.  B. 
Pierce,  the  Principal  of  our  village  High  School, 
goes  as  First  Lieutenant  of  this  Company.  Many 
regret  to  part  with  him  as  teacher,  but  all  honor 
him  for  his  patriotism,  and  anticipate  that  he  will 
make  an  efficient  and  gallant  officer.  An  elegant 
sword  was  presented  to  him  by  his  pupils  on  Wed- 
nesday. Tne  scene  was  both  interesting  and  af- 
fecting." 


iEat!|ematit0. 

Com MUNiOATioN s  for  this  Department  should  bt  ad- 
dressed to  K.  W.  DbMunn.  Providence. 


For  the  Sohoolmaster. 
Teaching  Arithmetio. 

[Mebsbs.  Editobs  : — Will  you  afford  room  in 
your  valuable  journal  for  the  following  hints  on 
teaching  arithmetic,  given  by  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish teacher  ?  They  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  teacher  in  this  country. 

D.] 

Many  important  advantages  would  accrue  to 
beginners,  as  well  as  to  advanced  students,  if 
arithmetic  were  regarded  more  as  a  branch  of  ma- 
thematical science,  and  less  as  a  mere  system  of 
practical  rules.  The  art  of  computation  is  un- 
doubtedly of  much  value  in  the  business  of  life ; 
but  the  habit  of  investigating  the  principles  on 
which  this  art  is  based,  is  not  of  inferior  impor- 
tance. The  first  gives  to  the  student  a  mastery  of 
figures,  which  wul  be  serviceable  in  commercial 
and  scientific  pursuits :  the  second  tends  to  con- 
centrate his  attention ;  to  induce  habits  of  patient 
abstraction  and  accurate  thought ;  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  laws  of  reasoning,  and  to  compel  him 
to  examine  well  the  grounds  of  every  inference  he 
draws.  Such  habits  as  these  will  be  invaluable  in 
every  pursuit  and  duty  of  life,  for  they  will  help  to 
make  him  a  sounder  and  more  modest  reasoner, 
and  therefore  a  wiser  man. 

"  The  value  of  the  exact  sciences  as  instruments 
of  mental  discipline  has  long  been  recognised.  To 
omit  them  from  any  scheme  of  instruction,  how- 
ever humble,  is  to  allow  an  important  class  of  the 
mental  faculties  to  remain  untrained.  In  the  lim- 
ited curriculum  of  our  common  day  schools,  arith- 
metic holds  a  place  analagous  to  the  mathematics 
of  a  university  course. 

<*  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  pure  sciences  usually 
admitted  into  such  a  school,  and  the  only  instru- 
ment there  available  for  severe  and  s^rstematio 
logical  training.  To  dejgrade  arithmetic  into  a 
mere  routine  of  mechanical  devices  for  working 
*sums,'  is,  even  in  a  school  for  young  children,  to 
commit  as  grave  and  mischievous  a  mistake  as  Sf 
our  university  professors  were  to  permit  the  rules 
of  mensuration  to  supersede  the  study  of  Euclid, 
or  to  displace  the  rigid  analysis  of  the  calculus  and 
the  higher  trigonometry,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  land  surveying,  the  rules  of  navigation,  or  the 
construction  of  tide  tables. 

**  It  is  only  when  looked  at  in  this  higher  respect 
that  arithmetic  can  become  an  efficient  instrument 
for  disciplining  the  judgment  and  improving  the 
mental  powers ;  indeed,  it  has  no  ri^ht  to  be  call- 
ed a  science  at  all,  so  long  as  it  is  limited  to  cipher- 
ing on  a  slate,  and  does  not  include  a  systematio 
acquaintance  with  principlet  as  well  as  rules.  To 
promote  such  a  knowledge  of  principles,  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  a  theoretical  treatise 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  book  of  rules,  with  explana- 
tions appended,  on  the  other.  In  a  text-book  on 
arithmetic,  therefore,  the  principles  should,  in 
every  case,  be  first  explained  and  illustrated,  and 
then  the  rules  shown  to  follow  from  them  naturally 
and  necessarily. 

**  A  few  principles,  thoroughly  sifted  and  nnder^ 
stood,  will  be  found  to  form  a  better  substratum 
for  future  mathematical  or  commercial  attainment 
than  all  the  rules  of  a  book,  if  studied  apart  from 
those  principles." 
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(QUESTIONS   FOB 

Written   (Sfxaminations. 

CoilXDiriOATX058  for  this  Department  ahonld  be  ad- 
drvMed  to  A<  i*  Mavcuksth,  FroTidenee. 


The  following  questtons  were  used  at  a  reecnt 
examination  of  candidatea  for  the  mastership  of 
the  Boylston  School,  Boston.  We  take  them  from 
the  Mcutachuaetts  Teacher* 

OBAMMAH. 

1.  What  is  phonetic  analysis  ?'^it8  use  } 

2.  What  are  the  three  principal  objects  of  syl- 
labication ? 

3.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  superlative 
degree  ? 

4.  When  may  ihepreaefit  tense  be  used  with  re- 
ference to  pjtt  time  ?  —  when  future  f 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs,  smite, 
stride,  lie,  (to  be  at  rest),  vleave,  (to  split),  seethe, 
betide, 

6.  What  is  it  to  analyze  a  sentence  } 

7'  Correct  and  analyze  the  following  sentence, 
snd  parse  the  word  "  gurglings  " : 

•*  Nanrht  save  the  gargHaft  of  the  lill  were  heard." 

8.  In  the  following  sentence  parse  the  words  in 
Italics  : 

**  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  the  hero,  the  wise, 
the  good,  or  the  great  man— -very  often  lies  hid 
and  concealed  m  the  plebian,  tehich  a  proper  edu- 
cation might  have  disinterred  andiroii^A^io  light.*' 

A&ITHMBTIC. 

1.  The  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers  is 
45  and  their  product  is  56^.  Required  a  mean  pro- 
pmrtional  between  them. 

4  6-6       .07^        8|         6^ 

2.  Divide of by  —  of  — -. 

7  7J         76       .101 

3.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  71, 
4|,  and  6|  ? 

4.  A  merchant  sells  a  parcel  of  goods  ibr  |^0, 
and  in  so  doing  loses  10  pet  cent,  of  the  cost ;  for 
how  much  must  he  have  sold  them  to  gain  15  per 
cent.  ? 

5.  A  merchant  owes  $600  payable  in  IHi  mos., 
11600  payable  in  90  days,  and  0400  payable  30  days. 
For  accommodation  he  pays  |^1200  in  00  days. 
When  should  he  pay  the  remainder  ? 

6.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  block  of  granite  6 
ft.  7  in.  long,  3  ft.  5  in.  thick,  and  3}  ft.  wide  ? 

7.  If  A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  25  days, 
B  in  31  9-11  days,  and  A,  B,  and  C  together  in  10 
days,  in  what  time  can  B  and  C  together  perform 
the  same  work  ? 

8.  The  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  126, 
and  the  base  is  to  the  perpendicular  as  4  to  7; 
what  is  the  length  of  the  hypathenuse  t 

HI8T0&T. 

1.  Name  the  sovereigns  of  England  in  their  or- 
der since  the  War  of  the  Roses  « with  the  date  of 


the  acceeeion  of  each  sovereign  of  the  Stuart  Hm* 

«y. 

\,  When  and  under  what  sovereigns  respectively 
did  the  constitutional  union  between  Bngland  and 
Scotland  and  between  England  and  Ireland  take 
place  ? 

3.  Name  the  four  pridcipal  battles  between  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 

4.  Btate  the  nature,  object  and  resvlt  of  the 
British  Navigation  Act  of  1651. 

5.  What  French  possessions  in  America  were 
confirmed  to  England  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763? 

6.  When  and  where  did  the  Colonial  Congress 
meet,  and  of  how  many  delegates  did  it  consist  ? 

7.  In  what  respects  was  the  battle  of  Saratoga 
one  of  the  most  important  In  the  Revolutionary 
war? 

8.  What  are  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  ? 

NATVBAL  raHjOBOTKt, 

1.  A  cannon  ball  fired  perpendicularly  upwards 
returned  to  the  same  place  in  ten  seconds.  How 
high  did  it  rise  ? 

2.  State  the  principle  of  the  Hydrostatic  press* 

3.  On  what  does  the  density  of  air  depend  ? 

4.  Bow  nre  achromatic  lenses  constructed,  and 
what  defect  in  the  common  telescope  do  they  reme- 
dy? 

5.  What  is  the  unit  of  linear  measure  ?  «~  what 
of  measures  of  weight  f 

6.  What  is  eapiliiary  attraction  ? 

7.  In  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  how  many  ounces, 
troy  weight  ? 

8.  How  is  the  rainbow  produced  ? 

OBOORAPHT. 

1.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ? 

2.  What  circles  on  the  globe  would  be  omitted 
if  the  axis  o/  the  earth  wtre  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  ? 

4.  What  are  the  principal  natural  advantages 
of  Great  Britain  ? 

6.  What  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  New  Hampshire  westward  ? 

6.  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Washing- 
ton. 

7.  What  Is  the  most  extensive  table-land  of 
Europe  ? 

8.  Name  the  principal  River  System*  of  the 
Western  Continent. 

FHTSIOLOQT  A2fD  BOOK-KBEPIKO. 

1.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  blood  during 
the  process  of  respiration  } 

2.  By  what  vessels  is  the  process  of  absorption 
performed  ? 

3.  What  is  the  course  of  the  systemic  circular 
tior,  commencing  with  the  left  venticle  ? 

4.  What  are  the  two  portions  of  the  nervoua 
system  ? 

6.  Where  must  the  first  entry  be  made  in  the 
Cash  Account  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Posting  Books  f 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Trial  Balance  ? 

8.  What  IS  Balancing  accoonta  ? 

aPBLLINO.      (FIFTBBli  WOBM.) 

Eleemosynary.  Iridescent.  •  Plural  of  Chrysalis. 
Plural  of  Vertebra.  Seigneurial.  (Esophagua. 
Sibylline.  Sibilant.  Diaeresis.  Erysipelas.  Stan- 
chion. Plural  of  Miasma.  Marehtoness.  Appen^ 
nines.    Saccharine. 
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CovMOXiCATioifs  for  this  Depaftuieiit  thotild  be  ad- 
dtested  td  Hbnkt  Clark,  Fanrtueket,  B.  1. 


For  the  Sehoolmaater. 
The  Braayi  of  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Tfifl  letters  A.  K.  H.  B.  are  initials' of  a  clergy- 
man known  as  The  Country  Parson,  whose  name  is 
Boyd.  Ue  is  now  pastor  in  a  city  in  Scotlandi  and 
first  became  known  to  American  readers  through 
the  transported  numbers  of  Fra&er'a  MagoMine, 
There  is  rery  much  in  the  style  of  his  productions 
as  well  as  in  the  subjects  he  chooses  that  seems  to 
be  agreeable  to  a  large  class  of  readers  in  England 
and  America.  The  prominent  qualities  of  his  style 
consist  in  a  certain  pathos,  which  seems  to  be  real, 
and  is  therefore  contagious,  united  to  a  very  natur- 
al and  proper  simplicity,  at  once  picturesque  and 
pleasing.  His  productions  are  in  the  form  of  es- 
says.   They  are  serials. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Eclectic  Magasine  con- 
tained a  singularly  pleasing  article  concerning  a 
shipwreck  on  a  bleak  shore,  and  the  sad  burial  of 
drowned  men  and  women  in  a  church-yard  not  far 
from  the  sea.  It  was  fascinating  because  of  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  scene  portrayed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  essay— an  ocean-view— while 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  article  appealed,  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  to  the  deepest  and  most  delicate 
of  human  sympathies.  The  reader  unconsciously 
imbibed  withal  a  sense  of  the  author's  real  benevo- 
lence and  modesty,  while  the  exceedingly  appro- 
priate use  of  the  pronoun  I,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  of  speech  to  manage,  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge and  secure  the  respect  and  the  regard  of  the 
reader  for  the  author  and  his  ministrations. 

The  BclecUe  has  since  copied  from  time  to  time 
other  articles  over  this  signature  of  A.  K.  H.  B., 
and  recently,  the  second  volume  of  a  collection 
from  this  author  has  been  published  by  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  The  writer  seems  to  be  continuing  his  ar- 
ticles in  Frasert  and  he  had  been  represented  in 
our  leading  New  England  monthly. 

The  qualities  of  style  Mr.  Boyd  evinces  are  such 
as  commend  themselves  to  a  large  claas  of  readers 
whose  opinion  is  worth  the  gaining.  In  real  kind- 
ly pathos  these  "  Recreations  "  are  not  exceeded 
by  "Great  Expecutions,"  or  "Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford."  The  writer  does  not  fall  behind  either 
of  them  in  the  character  of  the  pictures  he  draws. 

Though  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  plot  like 
that  laid  in  a  story,  there  is  a  charming  current  of 
thought  that  presents  new  pictures  on  almost  eve- 
ry page,  while  the  very  simplicity  with  which  they 
are  told  and  the  season ableness  of  their  introduc- 
tion add  greatly  to  tlreir  interest.  I  have  selected 
two  of  them. 

The  author  is  writing  upon  Th«  Moral  Iniluenees 
of  the  Dwelling : 


*'  Here  am  I  this  morning,  writing  on  busily* 
I  am  all  alone  in  a  quiet  little  study.  The  prevail^* 
ing  color  around  me  is  green  —  the  chairs,  tables, 
couches,  book-cases,  are  all  of  oak,  rich  in  color, 
and  growing  dark  through  age,  but  green  predom^ 
inates :  window^curtains,  table-covers,  carpet,  rug, 
covers  of  chairs  and  couches,  are  green.  I  look 
through  the  window,  which  is  some  distance  off, 
right  before  me.  The  window  is  set  in  a  frame  of 
green  leaves ;  it  looks  out  on  a  quiet  comer  of  the 
garden.  There  is  a  wall  not  far  off  green  with  ivy 
and  other  climbing  plants :  there  is  a  bright  little 
bit  of  turf  like  emerald,  and  a  clump  of  evergreens 
varying  in  shade.  Over  the  wall  I  see  a  round 
green  hill,  covered  by  oaks  which  autumn  has  not 
begun  to  make  sere.  How  quiet  everything  is  1 
I  am  in  a  comparatively  remote  part  of  the  house, 
and  there  is  no  sound  of  household  life  ;  no  pat- 
tering of  little  feet;  no  voices  of  servants  in  dis* 
cussion  less  logical  and  calm  than  might  be  desir- 
ed. The  timepiece  above  the  fire-place  ticks  audi- 
bly ;  the  fire  looks  sleepy ;  and  I  know  that  I  may 
sit  here  all  day  if  I  please,  no  one  interrupting 
me." 

Under  the  title,  **  Concerning  Hurry  and  Lei- 
sure,*' he  introduces  a  charming  little  picture, 
which  will  bear  taking  out  of  its  setting  and  plac- 
ing in  a  ruder  frame : 

*•  It  is  now  very  warm,  and  beautifully  bright. 
I  am  sitting  on  a  velvety  lawn,  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  door  of  a  considerable  country  house,  not 
my  personal  property.  Under  the  shadow  of  a 
large  sycamore  is  this  iron  chair ;  and  this  little 
table,  on  which  the  paper  looks  quite  green  from 
the  reflection  of  the  leaves.  There  is  a  very  little 
breeze.  Just  a  foot  from  my  hand,  a  twig  with 
very  large  leaves  is  moving  slowly  and  gently  to 
and  fro.  There,  the  great  serrated  leaf  has  brush- 
ed the  pen.  The  sunshine  is  sleeping  (the  word  is 
not  an  affected  one,  but  simply  expresses  the  phe- 
nomenon) upon  the  bright  green  grass,  and  upon 
the  dense  masses  of  foliage  which  are  a  little  way 
off  on  every  side.  Away  on  the  left,  there  is  a 
well-grown  horse-chestnut  tree,  biasing  with  blos- 
soms." .... 

These  passages  are  but  occasional  pictures,  as  I 
have  indicated.  I  do  not  quote  them  thinking 
they  are  new  to  every  one  whose  eye  glances  at 
these  columns,  but  I  know  that  whoever  has  ones 
read  this  book  with  interest  will  like  to  remember 
them.  This  is  not  a  specimen  of  the  character  of 
the  book.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  earnestness 
and  feeling  than  appears  here,  but  I  have  not  space 
to  quote  many  other  passages. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  improved  upon  the  Ghreyson  Let- 
ters, which  were  so  popular  two  or  three  seasons 
since.  These  were  not  deficient  in  incident,  they 
were  well  written— that  is,  they  were  evidently 
industriously  written,  but  they  contained  just  a 
little  spice  of  pedantry— I  shall  use  the  word  that 
is  szprsssive  of  my  meaning— with  which  the  do« 
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licacy  of  Mr.  Bojd  is  in  strong  contrast.  A  book 
which  quotes  in  a  learned  manner  from  every 
learned  language,  and  afterwards  needs  to  be  end- 
ed with  a  glossary  to  show  stupid  people  what  the 
author  means,  deserres  the  fate  that  this  one  met  — 
a  brief  popularity  and  a  speedy  repose  on  forgot- 
ten shelves.  If  the  reader  would  be  reminded  of 
an  ancient  author  who  quoted  with  scholar-like 
grace,  and  whose  books  are  now  as  highly  prized 
as  those  of  almost  any  man  of  his  age,  he  needs 
only  to  be  referred  to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nothing  in  all  the  range  of  literary  architecture 
so  obviously  pronounces  a  writer  a  man  of  taste  or 
a  pedant,  as  his  quotations,  especially  if  they  be 
from  a  forei^  tongue.  The  low,  yellow-covered 
novels,  glittering  with  showy  italics,  are  notorious 
examples,  where  the  text  is  written  in  bad  Eng- 
lish, while  words  easily  construed  into  French  or 
Spanish  are  thrown  into  those  languages  for  effect. 
I  remember  that  a  conversation  occurs  in  one  of 
these  stories  among  certain  Spanish  sailors,  where 
nearly  everything  is  said  in  English  except  a  few 
Spanish  words,  on  which  the  changes  are  rung 
with  striking  effect  whenever  those  words  can  be 
employed.  The  Country  Parson  quotes  with  skill 
and  propriety. 

I  must  devote  a  little  space  to  a  few  other  passa- 
ges from  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson, 
that  I  may  do  some  justice  to  the  energy  of  his 
style.  I  cannot  select  amiss  in  his  essay  **  Con- 
cerning Giving  Up  and  Coming  Down  ** : 

'*  By  coming  down  I  understand  tMt :  Le.iming 
from  the  many  mortifications,  disappointments  and 
rebuffs  which  we  must  all  meet  as  we  go  through 
life,  to  think  more  humbly  of  ourselves,  intellec- 
tually, morally,  socially,  physically,  aesthetically : 
yet,  while  thinking  thus  humbly  of  ourselves  and 
our  powers,  to  resolve  that  we  shall  continue  to  do 
our  very  best ;  and  all  this  with  a  kindly  heart  and 
a  contented  mind.  Such  is  my  ideal  of  a  true  and 
Christian  coming  down :  and  I  regard  as  a  true 
hero  the  man  who  does  it  rightly.'*  .... 

•*  And  what  is  giving  up  ?  Of  course  you  un- 
derstand my  meaning  now.  Giving  up  means  that 
when  you  are  beaten  and  disappointed,  and  made 
to  understand  that  your  mark  is  lower  down  than 
you  had  fancied,  you  will  throw  down  your  arms 
in  despair,  and  resolve  that  you  will  try  no  more. 
As  for  you,  brave  man,  if  you  don't  get  all  you 
want,  you  are  resolved  you  shall  have  nothing.  If 
you  are  not  accepted  as  the  cleverest  and  the 
greatest  man,  you  are  resolved  you  shall  be  no 
man  at  all.  And  while  the  other  is  Christian  com- 
ing  down,  this  is  unchristian,  foolish,  and  wick- 
edly giving  up."  .... 

Below  is  the  conclusion  of  the  essay,  "  Concem< 
ing  Hurry  and  Leisure** : 

**  Thus,  at  intervals  through  that  bright  summer 
day,  did  the  writer  muse  at  leisure  in  the  shade ; 
and  note  down  the  thoughts  (such  as  they  are) 
which  you  have  here  at  length  in  this  essay.    The 


sun  was  still  warm  and  cheerAil  when  he  quitted 
the  lawn ;  but  somehow,  looking  back  upon  that 
day,  the  colors  of  the  scene  are  paler  than  the  fact, 
and  the  sunbeams  feel  comparatively  chill.  For 
memory  cannot  bring  back  things  freshly  as  they 
lived,  but  only  their  faded  images.  Faces  in  the 
distant  past  look  wan ;  voices  sound  thin  and  dis- 
tant ;  the  landscape  round  is  uncertain  and  shad- 
owy. Do  you  not  feel  somehow,  when  yon  look 
back  on  ages  forty  centuries  ago,  as  if  i>eople  then 
spoke  in  whispers  and  lived  In  twilight  ?  " 

The  reprinta  of  his  papers  lately  published  do 
not  exhibit  so  plainly  these  qualities  which  1  have 
been  illuBtratlng.  There  is  manifest  a  certain  has- 
tiness, and  nervous  excitability  in  his  later  publi- 
cations that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  reeent 
notice  into  which  he  and  his  writings  ha.Te  been 
brought.  Certainly,  whether  the  style  be  changed 
or  not,  there  is  not  so  much  pleasure  in  reading 
his  latest  as  there  was  in  reading  'bis  first  prodno> 
lions.  His  subjects,  too,  seem  now  to  be  chosen 
rather  for  their  striking  character  than  for  the  love 
their  author  has  for  considering  them. 

If  this  be  so,  we  have  yet  the  previous  produe- 
tions  from  his  pen,  and  in  them  examples  of  a  true 
and  manly  style,  not  devoid  of  faults,  but  one 
which  is  a  model  in  its  way  to  writers  who  work 
for  the  good  of  men. 


For  tht  Scboolmaster. 
The  Word  "Way." 

But  little  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  is  re- 
quisite to  one  method  of  contemplating  our  owu 
language  that  is  at  once  easy  and  profitable.  I 
mean  tracing  out  the  applications  of  the  more 
common  root-words.  An  example  at  hand  is  the 
word  [way]. 

Looking  into  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
we  shall  find  its  origin  to  be  Saxon.  Its  form  in 
that  language  is  [waeg]. 

A  little  thought  will  eliminate  instances  of  its 
use  like  these : 

Always— all-ways,  t.  e.,  every  way.  Away^[a], 
Latin,  away  from,  opposite  to,  contradictory  to,) 
f.  e.,  otdof  the  way.  By-way —  a  path  beeide  the 
mainvrtiy.  Highway — a  high- way,  i.e.,  aimsarf 
way. 

Then,  less  in  general  use,  are  lee-teay^  head-way, 
tpaytide,  tpay4fiU,  wayward,  waywiee,  wayfaring, 
waylay,  all  possessing  the  element  way,  which  is 
synonymous  with  path,  road,  track,  street,  route. 

What  more  appropriate,  then,  for  the  name  of  a 
vehicle  to  pass  upon  theimiy  than  wagwi;  contain- 
ing the  original  element  direct  from  the  Saxon  ? 
Tue  name  expresses  its  office.  The  wagon  is  for 
the  waeg  or  way. 

And  hence  come  wagoner,  milk-wagon,  wag09t- 
wheel,  and  other  words  similarly  compounded. 

Would  the  learner  look  still  more  carefully  Into 
the  character  of  this  word  ?    A  little  more  delioats 
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•xaminfttion  shall  detect  its  use  in  stoay,  to  move 
back  and  forth  in  a  constant  direction,  tooff,  to 
move  the  head  from  side  to  side,  and  hence  the 
noun  woff,  signifying  a  funny  fellow. 

So  CTen  a  boy  may  not  only  be  instructed,  but 
pleased,  with  these  TariouM  forms  of  a  single  root- 
word,  arising  from  its  associations.  Yet  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  Latin  will  detect  a  root  of  the 
same  species,  whence  comes  vehicle — root  veho,  to 
carry.  Weigh  comes  from  a  similar  stock,  and 
even  wave  is  of  like  origin. 

The  whole  of  these  varying  forms  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  primary  root,  that  has  in  itself  the  sig- 
nification of  progress  or  passage,  and  this  signifi- 
cation, if  he  be  willing  to  examine  it,  he  will  be 
pleased  to  find,  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
words  that  come  out  of  the  original  root  in  Saxon. 


Natural   Science* 


CoxxuinoATioirs  for  this  Department  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  I.  F.  Cadt,  Warren. 


For  the  Schoolmaster. 

Mineral  Sprinsa  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Fawtuoket. 

Thb  clear,  cool  air  of  autumn  invites  us  to  a 
walk  in  the  woods  to  breathe  the  bracing  breezes 
that  come  straight  down  from  the  northwest.  It 
is  always  well  to  have  an  object  for  a  walk.  So, 
buttoning  up  overcoats  and  pinning  shawls,  we 
sally  forth  to  Tisit  two  or  three  mineral  springs  a 
mile  distant.  With  what  a  clear  light  the  sun 
looks  down  upon  the  earth  through  the  grayish- 
blue  sky,  enlivening  the  many-hued  leaves  that 
hang  pendulously  from  tree- twigs  or  flutter  down 
to  the  ground,  to  scatter  and  rustle  before  the 
wind  !  Though  we  are  no  scientiflc  naturalists, 
neither  are  we  accomplished  artists,  yet  who  could 
miss  noticing  the  aspects  nature  exhibits  all  around 
us  ?  As  we  pass  through  a  grove  of  pines,  a  little 
bird  warbles  a  quaint  strain— -  chick-a-dee-dee-dee  ? 
Old-fashioned,  is  it  not  ?  That  pond  on  our  left 
is  silent — neither  thronged  as  it  will  be  a  month 
or  two  hence  with  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls, 
gliding  on  slippery  skates,  nor  vocal  with  singing 
reptiles  and  swarming  with  insects,  as  it  was  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  A  little  scale  of  crispy  ice, 
broken  by  a  wagon  wheel,  lies  in  the  path.  It  is 
prophetic  of  cold  days  and  freezing  nights,  soon  to 
be  ushered  in  by  storms  and  snows.  All  around, 
sharply  defined  shadows  lie  stretched  out  on  the 
grass,  and  deep  shades  of  color  mark  the  leaves 
that  still  cling  to  the  trees.  Past  a  strip  of  newly 
felled  woods,  up  a  sandy  acclivity,  along  a  high- 
banked  turnpike  we  go,  then  climbing  a  low  fence 
and  skirting  a  deep,  muddy  ditch  flanked  by  dry 
alders,  startled  as  we  walk  by  the  precipitate  plunge 
of  a  monstrous  frog,  we  mount  a  rustic  five-rail 
fence,  follow  a  sandy  roadway,  and  then  strike 


straight  across  a  boggy  meadow  a  bee-line  to  a  lit- 
tle clump  of  white  oaks  on  a  low  knoll.  There, 
filled  with  autumn  leaves,  sluggish  and  slow,  shad- 
ed only  by  the  sapling  over  its  brink,  at  whose 
base  rests  a  rude  seat,  lies  the  spring.  Now,  before 
we  drink,  as  one  clears  the  leaves  out  of  that  yel- 
lowed outlet,  another  marks  an  old  cocoanut  dip- 
per some  kind  tourist  placed  for  our  benefit.  Have 
you  heard  the  fabulous  stories  concerning  the  effi- 
cacy of  medicated  waters  ?  Spa,  Sulphur,  Seidlita, 
Speltzer,  whatever  be  their  names,  in  favorable  sea- 
sons number  vheir  thousands  of  visitors,  who  come 
to  them  invalids  and  return  strong  men.  There, 
water  nymphs  soil  not  their  delicate  hands  to  fetch 
up  water  from  the  sparkling  well,  but  gracefully 
dipping  a  bilv^r  cup,  handed  them  by  a  visitor,  in- 
to the  magical  liquid,  return  it  as  they  receive  it, 
on  a  slender  rod.  No  kneeling  on  clean,  smooth 
stones,  no  bowing  of  the  uncovered  head,  as  if  in 
worship  of  the  water- deity,  while  the  happy  visi- 
tant places  his  lips  to  the  waters  and  imbibes  out  of 
the  green  and  beautiful  basin  health  and  strength, 
as  peace  smiles  about  him  and  the  voices  of  na- 
ture assure  him  of  returning  vigor  in  the  bright- 
ening glow  of  his  ruddy  cheeks  and  the  heighten- 
ed sparkle  of  his  eye  reflected  in  the  watery  mirror. 

This  is  no  famous  watering-place ;  its  spring  has 
not  even  the  honor  of  a  well  known  analysis,  as 
have  the  Congress  waters.  Yet  the  walk  is  a  plea- 
sant one  from  the  village,  consuming  just  an  hour 
including  a  little  season  for  drinking  the  water. 
The  spring  is  called  **Bagley'8  Spring."  Some 
curious  chemist  may  one  day  choose  to  test  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  water  and  may  desire  to 
compare  it  with  the  famous  Congress  Spring. 

The  latter,  that  is,  the  Congress  Spring,  in  New 
York  State,  on  analysis,  reveals  the  following 
properties : 

One  gallon  contains  385  grains  of  chloride  of 
sodium*  3^  of  hydriodate  of  soda,  a  little  less  than 
9  grains  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  05  or  96  of  bi- 
carbonate of  magnesia,  98  of  carbonate  of  lime,  6 
of  carbqnate  of  iron,  1}  of  silex,  with  a  trace  of 
hydro-bTomate  of  potash,  making  a  total  of  exact- 
ly 597.943  grains. 

A  sharp  and  cynical  man  might  discover  a  good 
deal  of  ioU  in  the  Congress  Water.  The  Seidlitz 
Spring  shows  a  combination  of  the  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime ;  muriate,  sulphate  and  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  be- 
ing present  in  the  larger  proportion.  The  Seltzer 
Spring  is  mainly  composed  of  muriate  and  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  with  free  carbonic  acid,  and  is  made 
up  of  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  silica. 

My  authority  is  a  little  book  I  borrowed  of  a 
druggist,  that  he  receives  with  cases  of  Congress 
Water. 

The  spring  now  runs  clearly It  does 

not  seem  very  salt  to  the  taste,  bi)t  has  a  little  fla- 
vor of  iron,  with  perhaps  a  tpiao  of  magn?fi|t, 
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The  outlet  and  the  bed  of  the  spring  are  colored 
with  a  yellowish-brown  rusty  powder.  Is  it  iron  ? 
The  water  I  have  discovered  when  kept  a  few  days 
in  a  close  bottle,  is  filled  with  little  bubbles.  Are 
they  carbonic  acid  ? 

So,  questioning  where  we  do  not  find  complete 
information,  shall  we  proceed  to  visit  further  the 
mineral  springs  in  this  vicinity. 

There  are  two  others  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
Gaining  the  **  tow-path  "  of  the  old  Blackstoj^e 
canal,  we  follow  its  coarse  over  a  foot-bridge  and 
past  the  remains  of  the  locks  now  spoiled  to  fur- 
nish material  for  a  new  stone  dam  at  Central  Falls, 
and  crossing  the  "  Log  Bridge  Boad,"  pass  along 
beneath  the  dark  shade  of  a  steep  hill,  under  the 
deep  shadow  which  the  pines  cast  over  the  path, 
till  we  come  through  an  open  field  to  the  Mineral 
Spring  Turnpike.  There,  a  few  rods  above  the 
canal  bridge,  is  situated  a  large  edifice,  under 
which  are  the  now  neglected  springs.  Once,  this 
place  was  a  resort  for  tourists  in  search  of  health, 
and  this  great  house  was  built  for  their  accommo- 
dation. The  grounds  were  pleasantly  arranged, 
and  a  neat  stairway  led  down  to  the  spring  beneath 
the  hause,  where  seats  and  drinking  glasses  were 
furnished,  and  where  fountains,  out  of  which  flow- 
ed cooling  streams,  were  often,  perhaps  daily,  vis- 
ited by  invalids.  One  is  still  accessible,  and  by 
borrowing  a  drinking  vessel  from  the  family  above 
stairs,  the  waters  can  still  be  tasted.  The  water  is 
elear  at  first,  but  as  it  pours  itself  from  an  outlet 
in  the  wooden  box,  it  falls  upon  a  basin  lined  with 
a  yellowish  powder,  deposited  there  by  the  sur- 
charged liquid.  The  water,  in  taste,  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  at  the  other  spring,  and  is  probably 
of  different  quality.  It  is  rather  less  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  The  other  spring  is  still  different,  being 
possessed  of  a  sulphury  flavor,  though  perhaps  the 
name  of  the  first  —  the  iron  spring-* and  that  of 
the  second  —  the  sulphur  spring  — are  merely  in- 
dicative of  imaginary  qualities. 

But  the  sun  is  now  fast  withdrawing  his  light 
from  the  valley,  and  the  woods  in  the  west  are  all 
aglow  with  his  last  and  most  brilliant  beams.  It 
will  very  soon  be  dark.  We  have  no  bag  of  '*  spe- 
cimens "  to  carry,  and  the  road  is  direct  and 
straight  to  the  village.  Tet  one  sip  more  from 
this  fountain,  and  a  hurried  glance  at  the  sunlight 
streaming  down  the  road,  and  we  turn  our  faces 
homeward,  briskly  walking  down  the  road  which 
for  years  has  been  known  as  the  "  Spring  Pike," 
and  pass,  on  our  way,  a  high  enclosure  known  as 
a  Riding  Park,  and  still  further  on  a  neat  new 
fence,  opposite  a  little  clump  of  trees  that  stand 
by  the  roadside.  The  fence  encloses  the  sleeping- 
place  of  the  dead.  This,  too,  receives  its  name 
from  the  **  springs,"  for  a  few  years  ago  the  town 
**fatherB"  directed  that  the  name,  **Mineral  Spring 
Cemetery,"  should  be  painted,  on  the  principal 
gat9.    The  direction  wtm  never  carried  out 


Now  the  town  is  gained  and  we  part.    Happy  ht 
who 

.  "  finds  tongues  in  trees, 

Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
BtrmoDs  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.*' 

H.   C. 


Camels  in  California. 


Amoxo  the  experiments  that  have  been  made 
within  a  few  years  to  test  the  value  of  the  camel 
as  a  beast  of  burden  in  some  portions  of  our  own 
country,  those  of  a  Mr.  Julius  Boardman,  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  detailed  in  a  recent  paper  of  that  State, 
seem  to  promise  very  encouraging  success.  Mr. 
Boardman  obtained  ten  Bactrian  camels,  which 
were  imported  from  Siberia,  and  from  various  trials 
is  convinced  that  they  can  be  made  very  servicea- 
ble '*  for  packing  over  mountains  and  plains." 
They  easily  carry  a  burden  of  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  pounds  each,  and  are  said  to  be  capable 
of  carrying  one  thousand  pounds  each  a  dlttance 
of  thirty  miles  per  day.  They  are  said  to  be  **  very 
healthy,  ugly  and  tractable ;  — models  of  temper- 
ance, rising  at  four,  retiring  at  sunset,  drinking 
water  only,  and  that  once  in  ten  days."  They  are 
contented  with  a  diet  of  thistles,  and  require,  at 
their  infrequent  potations,  only  two  backets  of  wa- 
ter, each. 

Animal  Food.  ^  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that,  among  those  classes  who  get  the  least  ani- 
mal food,  morulity  is  greatest  and  disease  is  most 
rife.  One  of  the  mo»t  common  forms  of  disease 
generated  by  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  is  scrof- 
ula, and  when  traceable  to  this  cause  the  most 
speedy  remedy  is  the  addition  of  animal  food  to 
the  diet.  There  are  also  many  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease produced  by  the  want  of  animal  food,  which 
require  for  their  cure  but  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  needed  material. 


<Dur  iSooft  Catile. 

Chambb&s*    Enctclopjedia.      a  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.    On  the 
Basis  of  the  Latest  Edition  of  the  German  Con- 
versations Lexicon.     Illustrated  by  Wood  En- 
gravings and  Maps.    Published  in  Parts.    Price 
fifteen  cents  each.    To  be  completed  in  six  or 
seven  volumes,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  vol- 
umes of  Chambers'  Encyclopedia  for  the  People. 
We  have  received  the  first  and  second  volnnoes 
of  the  above  work,  and  have  examined  with  care 
the  contents.     The  execution,  both  as  to  matter 
and  manner,  is  admirable,  containing  as  it  does, 
an  amount  of  information  truly  amazing.    **  It  is 
a  bridge  from  the  learned  world  to  the  masses  of 
men."    It  is  melting  down  the  labor  of  ages  and 
bringing  it  to  the  door  of  every  man.      Every 
teacher  should  have  it. 
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Tlie  Political  Sermons  of  the  Period  of  1776.       This  volume  rontain.s  xho  ^rand  ijt'ncralizationK 
With  d  Historical  Introduetioin  Notes  and          ^^  ilittcr's  EnJkOnde.  his  Iccturoi  on  the  relations 
,,,     .     ,.                                             of  Ge(»u:raphv  and  lH«<torv,  and  important  paper* 
Illu..trali<.«s.                                      ,^„  Phvsictil  Geo^raphv.    ' 
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able  political  sermons  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  DOCTRI N  ESa 

with  copious  historical  and  illustrative  notes,  a  nar-  «.  vi?Mr?xfT4Ti    aha  vie   rk  t\ 

rative  of  the  leading  events  of  the  time,  and  a  fine  ^^  NEHEMIAH  ADAMS,  D.  D  , 

likeness  of  Dr.  Mavhew.      It  shows  in  a  ne.v  lij;hl  Author  of  "The  Friends   of  Christ,*'   "Chri.st  a 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit  in  our  early  history,  and         Friend,"  **The  Communion  JSahhath,*'  etc. 
HUj^gests  important  lessons  for  the  present  time.  Royal  12mo.     Cloth.     Sl-2o. 

_^__^_^  This  work  is.  a  familiar  exposition  of  the  Evan- 

gelical Doctrines,  with  scriptural  and  logical  proof**, 
ROMANCE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ^^^  notices  of  the  more  important  objections  which 

,  have  been  brought  against  them. 
By  PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE.  j  ^        ^ 

With  elegant  illustrations.     12mo.     Cloth.  ^4.25.  jg^l^^yj^j^    0^     SClCntlfir     ©igrObfrtl, 
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NO.  24  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

(JONES  BUILDING,) 

COOKE  &  DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishmenti  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE   EVENING    PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  onl«  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  trill  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Two  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  pric?  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Evening  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

2.    THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  onlvone  other  weekly  Rhode  Inland  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  ^l.dO  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  |flO.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  rei>pect  to  it. 

8.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 


BOOIC  AND  JOB  ^RlilTlillS. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confldentlv  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.    They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Promptness,     r^o  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 
Protidbnce   March,  1800. 
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ONE  HUNOBEO  TWENTV-FIVE  OOiUARS  I 
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COTTAGE  PIANO,  liKJH  ROSEA\  OOD  CASE, 

S150, 

Warranted  to  Prove  Good  and  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


Having  kebuilt  our  factory,  much  improved,  with  entire  new  ma- 
chinery, SAVED  OUR  STOCK  OF  OLD  DRY  LUMBER,  WE  ARE  AGAIN 

iHatttng  our   Superior  19tanog  antr   ^rontptls  JFtlUng  ®rDerg. 

OUR  REGULAR  STYLES  OF  PIANO  FORTES,  OJ,  6}.  7.  AND  71  OCTAVES. 

We  conxinue  to  make  with  all  the  late  improvements,  at  from 

•300   TO   $500,    AOOOBDIira  TO  SIZE  AJUD  FIITISH.       IiABGE!    DI80OUNTB   TO 

CASH    BxnrsBs. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 
All  our  Piano  Fortes  have  our  Great  Improvement ; 

The  Patent  Insulated  Iron  Rim  and  Frame^ 

Making  them  the  Best  and  Moat  Durable  in  the  World. 

THE?E    PIAXOS    ARE    BEING    ADOPTED    IX   ALL    THE    LARGE  SEMINARIES    AND 

SCHOOLS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY, 

Being  found  far  more  durable,  and  ke>?ping  in  tune  longer  than  any  Piano  made  in  the 
old  waj  with  wooden  cases. 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED.     OR    MONEY    AND    EXPENSES    REFUNDED. 

BOARDMAN.  GRAY  &  CO., 
MANUFACTURERS,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 
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At  pricey  as  Low  or  Lower  than  at  any  other  Stoi 

in  this  State, 

HE  ALSO  HAS  A  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF 

SECONQ-HAND    BOOKS    OF    ALL    KINDS,^ 

WH «OFr  HK  WTT.r  SELL  f 


BOOKSELLER, 

NO.  17  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE.^ 
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PoHTAOE,  Six  Cents  per  Year«  Payable  in  AcTvancc. 
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BOABD  OF  £DirOB8. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWKY, 

H.  R.  PIERCE. 

A.  J.  MANCHESl-ER. 

Rbv.  GEORGE  A.  WILLARD. 

F.  B.  SNOW, 

jrOSHXTA  KENDALL,  A.  H. 


PoH.  J.  B.  CHAPIN. 
Db.  N.  B.  COOKE, 

A.  W.  GODDING, 
T.  W.  BICKNELL, 
SAMUEL  THURBEB, 

B.  P.  CLARKE. 


RESIDENT  EDITOBS, 
J.  J.  LADD,  A.  M.,         N.  W.  DeMDNN. 
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|Pr0ljkna  ^toiiig  ^ress  Establishment. 

NO.  24  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

(JONES  BUILDING,) 

COOElE  &  DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING    PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Two  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  pric?  of  $6  per  annnm,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  Jt  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Evening  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

2.    THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  onlvone  other  weekly  Rhode  Inland  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $1.00  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

8.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 

BBQK  Alio  JOB  pmuimu. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confldentlv  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  JBook  and  Job  Printing  Department.    They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Promptness.     No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 
Protidbnce   March,  1860. 


BO^RDMA.]Sr,    ailA.Y    &    CO.'S 

SCHOOL    PIANOS, 

ONE  HUNOREO  TWENTY-FIVE  OOiiARS  I 
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COTTAGE  PIANO,  lUC^H  ROSEA\  OOD  CASE, 

S150, 

Warranted  to  Prove  Good  and  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


Having  hebuilt  our  factory,  much  improved,  with  entire  new  ma- 
chinery,  saved  our  stock  of  old  dry  lumber,  we  are  again 

iEaking  our   .Superior  pianos  anlr   ^romptlg  JFilliufl  ©riers. 

OUR  REGULAR  STYLES  OF  PL\NO  FORTES,  6^.  6|,  7.  AND  7i  OCTAVES. 

We  coniinue  to  make  with  all  the  late  improvements,  at  from 

$200   TO   $500»    AOOOBDIira  TO  SIZE  AND  FINISH.       IiABGE    DISCOUNTS   TO 

CASH     BXnrEBS. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION* 
All  our  Piano  Fortes  have  our  Great  Improvement : 

The  Patent  Insulated  Iron  Rim  and  Frame, 

Making  them  the  Best  and  Most  Biirable  in  the  World. 

THE?E    PIANOS    ARE    BEING    ADOPTED    IN   ALL   THE    LARGE  SEMINARIES    AND 

SCHOOLS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY, 

Being  found  far  more  durable,  and  keeping  in  tnne  longer  than  any  Piano  made  in  the 
old  way  with  wooden  cases. 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED,    OR    MONEY    AND    EXPENSES    REFUNDED. 


BOARDMAN.  GRAY  &  CO., 
MANUFACTURERS,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 
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I  %\t   ^tttiparian   §00ksl0re. 


SIDNEY  S.  RIDER, 

BOOKSELLER, 

NO.    17    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 

PROVIDENCE, 

HAS  MOW  IX  STOCK  AND  FOR  SAI,E  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

SCHOOL    BOOKS, 

THROTja-HO-CTT    a?XXS    eTA-TlB, 
AND  WHICH  ARE  OFFERED  FOR  SALE 

At  prices  as  Low  or  Lower  than  at  any  other  Store 

in  this  State. 


HE  ALSO  HAS  A  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF 

SEGDilO*HJ^I40  BOOKS   OF   Aii   fCINOS, 

WHICH  HE  WILL  SELL  LOW. 
9n5  IttnU  of  oil)  3Sooft«(  taften  in  £xd)ange  for  "Netsi  iSoofts. 


SIDN^EY  S.   RIDER, 

BOOKSELLER, 

NO.  17  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE. 
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PBEFABED   BY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

SnFBBINTXSNDENT  OF  THE  BOSTOI9'  FUBUC  BOHOOXiB. 


The  Publishers  ivould  invite  the  attention  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers  to  this  valuable  contri' 
bution  to  the  means  of  elementary  instruction. 

The  Set  comprises  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  cards,  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven  inches. 
Each  of  these  cards,  containing  two  Tablets,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently  of 
the  others.  The  plan  is  original,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  felt  very  generally  by  teachers 
in  elementary  schools. 

These  Tablets  are  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Primary  and  ungraded  District  Schools. 
Some  of  them  are  also  adapted  to  the  lower  classes  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  Intermediate  Schools. 

By  means  of  these  Tablets,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  instruct  a  whole  class  or  a  school  at  the  same 
time;  and  can  sometimes  accomplish  in  an  hour  what  would  require  days  of  individual  teaching.  In 
connection  with  the  slate  and  the  blackboard,  these  Tablets  afford  Important  facilities  for  oral  teach- 
inff,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  hishest  success  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Children  love  variety,  and  they  must  have  it  in  school.  Where  these  tabl(>t6  are  in  use,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  text-books  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  child's  school- 
ing. 

They  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  by  a  practical  educator,  who  has  made  the  subject  of 
elementary  teaching  a  study  for  years,  and  who  has  brought  to  their  preparation  precisely  those  qua- 
lifications which  are  requisite  for  such  a  task. 

These  Tablets  have  recently  been  adopted  by  the  School  Committeet  of 
BoBtoxi,  Ohicago,  111.,  Buffalo,  N.  7^ 

Bozbury,  Philadelphia.  Frovidenoe,  R.  I., 

Oambridge,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Oharleston.  8.  O., 

Brooklyn,  N.  7.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Eeene,  TS,  H.j 

Pamphlets,  descriptive  of  the  whole  series,  sent  by  mail,  free,  on  application, 
PRICE    OF    THE    TABLETS: 


Manchester,  N.  £L. 
Hartford,  Oonn., 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 


PER  SET,  IN  SHEETS ^  00. 

PEK  SET,  MOUNTED,  READY  FOR  USE, ^g.'oo. 

Sample  Sets,  in  sheets,  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $4.00. 

BROWN  &  TAGGARD,  PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON. 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  &  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

More  than  2,500,000  Copies  Sold  I 


MATHEMATICAL   SERIES; 

permanent  Stereotgpe  'Ehitians. 

FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

New  Primary  Arithmetic.  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Common  School  Arithmetic. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

National  Arithmetic.  Treatise  on  Algehra. 

Elements  of  Geometry. 

These  books,  in  their  revised  and  improved  forms,  have  been  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  mathe* 

maticiaxi, 
«  Etindard  and  Imperishable  Works  of  their  £ind.*' 
Being  a  consecutive  series  by  one  author,  graded  to  the  ttants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Gram- 
mar, and  High  Schools,  Academies,  Normal  Schools,  and  Commercial  Colleges,  it 
is  now  so  extensively  used  in  the  best  schools  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  as  to  have  become 


Teachers  experiencing  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  using  text*books  by  different  authors,  or 
hastily  prepared  and  defective  books,  should  establish  a  unifbtmity  on 

OREENLEAF'S  BEYISED  SERIES, 

and  thu«  have 

"THE    RIGHT   BOOKS    IN    THE    RIGHT   PLACE." 

DCJ*  Terms  of  introduction  liberal  i  all  interested  are  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us. 


PALMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  new  text-book  upon  a  plan  novel  and  attractive,  illustrated  by  plates,  and  accompanied  by 
Showing  the  succession  of  the  Crown  of  England, 

From    Edgbert     to    Victoria. 

The  History  fbrms  a  l2mo.  volume  of  445  pages.  Price  $1,  retail ;  or  $9  per  dozen  to  Teachers. 
The  Chart,  mounted  on  rollers,  is  published  in  two  sizes.    The  larger  is  sold  at  ^,  the  smaller  $1. 

This  Manual  of  History  and  Chart  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  best  schools  in  New 
Bngland;  including  the  Public  High  School,  Springfield;  Eaton's  Commercial  Academv,  Wor- 
cester ;  Laselle  Female  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. ;  Olenwood  Ladies*  Seminary,  (Urcutt^s) 
"W.  Hrnttleboro*,  Vt. ;  Free  Academy,  Norwich ;  York  Square  Female  Seminary,  New  Haven  ; 
State  Normal  School,  Connecticut. 

O*  The  attention  of  Teachers  is  particularly  invited  to  these  new  and  valuable  works.  XD 

Our  Descrxptitb  Catalogue  furnished  to  Teachers  and  School  Directors,  on  application,  by 
mail. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

ap3m 


SARGENT'S   ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

A  Oolleotion  for  School  and  Faxnily  Seadins  uid  Beprosentatioii. 

BY  EPES  SARGENT, 
Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers ,  Spellers,  &e. 

The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  popqlaiitj  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitionii,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
nanny  of  uur  most  eminent  teachers  itr  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  hnndsome  large  duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  ou  steel,  and  with  wood-cutu  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  $1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

lO*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  sent,  posteu^e  prepaid,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil, 
mr  Every  schooliboy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer, 
The  dialogues  are  eminenlly  adapted  to  representation ;  vivid,  flill  of  action,  with  characters 
well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness. 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal. 
The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  tbe  language.     It  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school 
in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught. 

It'rom  the  Chioago  Democrat. 
A  book  worth  having.    It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  fnd  calculated  to  delight  all  ictelltgent 
boys  and  girls. 

From  the  Gardiner,  (Mc.)  Home  Journal. 
Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school,  grammar  school,  or  county  school  —  every- 
where where  **  bovs  are  boys.'*    It  i«  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  repre« 
sentation  that  we  have  ever  examined. 

From  the  Boston  Post. 
These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.    The  book  reached  a  third  edition 
before  it  had  been  out  ten  days. 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H^)  Mirror. 
Many  a  weary  searoh  have  we  had  in  our  school  days  for  just  such  a  book  as  this. 
Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  joung  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, but  they  arc  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talenu  of 
the  speukers,  \    ' 


SARGENT'S  STANDARD  READERS,  CHARTS,  &C. 

,  Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Scries  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 

in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 

,      and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  thofi  J!ve  milliont  of  copies  having 

j  already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:  —  1.  The  appropriate  chnractcr  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.    2.  The  drilling  exerei-e,  and 

'  the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  by  which  difHcult  ivords  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened,     o.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 

I      execution,  paper,  binding,  &o.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wQod-cuts.     0.  In  the  Speller  a 

I      seientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

(  The  present  publisher  devotes  his  tcliole  time  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rheae 

{      works.    He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 

j      proved  under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 

;  high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
irhich  may  be  had  gratis,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

IP"  Copies  of  the  Readers  tvilj  be  furnished  ffvatis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 

-ate  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 

the  publisher.    Or  they  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  8tani]»&. 

»  f  he  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  15  cents ;. 

the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  eents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  0 

I      cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

j  The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 

>  Standard  Readers)  is  no>y  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stone, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.    The  six  lithographed  Charu 

1      in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  7o  cents.     Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 

I      at  Sl-60  fo'  ^^®  8®^i  or  ^'^  cents  a  card.    An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.    Address 

'  fQUN  Ii.  BHOBET,  13  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


Postage,  SIk  Centa  per  Year,  Payable  in  Advftnce." 
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NO.  24  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

(JONES  BUILDING,) 

dOOktl  A  DANIELSO^,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  Itititc  An  ihcrcflse  of  the  fi^tor 
Already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THB   PROVIDBNCE   EVENING   PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  onW  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
Always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  In  the  Boston  papers  received  ia 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  gfeat  abundance  give  it  an 
additionill  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Two  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

Tbe  EtBNiyo  Pbbss  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  tery  loiv  price  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  pfefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  4epots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

Thb  EYBNtNO  Pbb88  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

S.    THE   RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  onlv  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $1.60  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 

book:  and  job  printiiiq. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.    They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Pbomptness.     No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 
Pboyidencb  March,  1860. 


DESIO.HKl)    KSPKCIAtIA'    TO  It 

COMMOlSr     SCHOOLS. 


£.  8.  Ritchie  has  just  published  a  Catalogue  of  Philosophical  Instruments,  which  have  been  ex-' 
pressly  devised  and  constructed  \vith  the  object  of  offering  to  the  Common  Schoolh  of  the  coun- 
try a  class  of  apparatus,  at  moderate  curtt»  for  the  elucidation  of  the  eJemetUary  principles  ot 
Natural  Philosophy.  It  has  been  his  aim,  in  the  compilation,  that  each  article  shall  illustrate  d 
principle^  in  the  simplest  form  by  which  it  can  be  deafly  and  adequately  shown  ;  to  adopt  the  si?;*^ 
oest  uniting  efficiency  and  economy  ;  to  nimplify  the  construction,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  cost 
of  material  or  of  ornament,  -^  that  well  made,  valuable,  and  durable  apparatus  may  yet  be  ot 
moderate  price. 

Sets  are  made  up  at  the  respective  pirices  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  ninety,  one  hundred  and  fiftyi 
and  two  hundred  dolltirH. 

The  Catalogue  (illustrated  with  123  Efagravings)  containing  full  descriptions  of  the  instrutnetitii, 
practical  directions  for  oper&ttug  with  each,  and  clear  explanations  of  the  principles  illustrated) 
will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 


RITCHIE'S  CATALOGUE  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

For  CoUrgea  and  High  SchooU,  new  and  enlarged  edition,  contaitiibg  descriptionii  of  over 

WcotVat  l^untireli  pieced  of  llppiaratus, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  application. 

E.  8.  RITCHIE, 

No.  313  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

ap 


SARGENT'S    ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

▲  GtoUeoHon  for  School  and  Vamily  Blading  aad  BepreMntotion. 

BY  EPES  SARGENT, 
Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &c. 

The  few  ovigtnal  lUalogues  that  Mr.  Sari^ent  has  published  hating  attained  a  rare  popnlaiity  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  ExiiibitionH,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitatioas  of 
miiny  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  cauntry,  and  consented  to  prepare  tke  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  330  pages,  with  t 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  alti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  9I.OO.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

[Cj*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copj  will  be  mntt  pwtoffe prepaid,  to  any  teacher  or  piipih 
tCx*  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  re]>reaentation ;  vivid,  full  of  action,  with  charaeten 
well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness. 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal. 
The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.     It  ought  to  be  introduced  into  ererj  lehool 
in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught. 

From  the  Chicago  pemocrat, 
A  book  worth  having,    It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  calculated  to  delight  aU  intelligeBt 
boys  aild  girls. 

From  the  Gardiner,  (Me.)  Home  Journal. 
Will  lie  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school,  grammar  school,  or  county  school  —  every- 
where where  •*  boTit  are  hoys.*'     It  in  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  dialogues  fur  youthful  repre- 
sentation that  we  have  over  examined. 

From  the  Boston  Post. 
These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.    The  book  reached  a  third  edition 
before  it  had  been  out  ten  days. 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror. 
Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days  for  just  sueh  a  book  as  this. 
Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  voung  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 
the  speukefs. 

SARGENT'S  STANDARD  READERS,  CHARTS,  &C. 

Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Read<»rs  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  mot'e  than  fire  miliums  of  eopi0$  bavinf 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are : «» I.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.  2.  The  drilling  exercii'e,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  l^plani-  | 
tory  inde.x,  bv  which  dif^cult  vrords  are  explained^  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  So*  \ 
periority  in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  different  capacities ;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  mush  lessened,  d.  Superiority  in  the  naechanicsl 
execution,  paper,  binding,  ^c,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  '6.  In  the  Speller  s 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvementi. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  exeltuivelv  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  and  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge,    'i'he  soles  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  suek 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  jvamphlet  containing  them, 
^vhich  may  be  had  gratia^  and  postpaid,  qn  application  to  the  publisher. 

Obr  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  ^lr^lshed  gratit  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examininf^  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  lo 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  seat  in  stamps. 
The  posUge  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents ;  the  Third,  15  cents: 
the  Second,  12  oents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cenu ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  SargenVt 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  CharU  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  sis;  single  sheets  as  they  come  from  the  st^ne, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall;  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  CharU 
in  sheets,  will  he  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  76  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  01.39  for  the  set,  or  5J  cents  a  card.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.  Address 
JOHN  li.  8HOB1&T,  19  WaaliiBcton  Street,  Beckon, 
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NO.  24  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

(JONES  BUILDING,) 

I>  It  O  V  I  OD  E  IT  O  B  - 

COOKE  &  DANIfiLSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishmenti  Invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE   EVENING   PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Two  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Evenino  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

2.    THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $1.60  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  redeived  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND   SCHOOLMASTER. 

BooiK  AND  JOS  pmmmu. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
^vith  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.    They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 

f>rinting  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Promptness.  .  rio  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
nterest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 

pTTn-Trir-xon    Mi^rch.   1860. 


I  DESIGNED    E8PECIALLY    lOU 

COMMON     SCHOOLS. 


E.  S.  Ritchie  has  jubt  published  a  Catalogue  of  Philosophical  Instruments,  which  have  been  ex* 
pressly  devised  and  constructed  with  the  object  of  offering  to  the  Common  Schools  of  the  coun- 
try a  class  of  apparatus,  at  moderate  cost,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  It  has  been  his  aim,  in  the  compilation,  that  each  article  shall  illustrate  a 
principle,  in  the  simplest  form  by  which  it  can  be  clearly  and  adequately  shown  ;  to  adopt  the  sizif 
oest  uniting  efficiency  and  economy ;  to  simplify  the  construction,  and  to  avoid  unnectessary  cost 
of  material  or  of  ornament,  —  that  well-made,  valuable,  and  durable  apparatus  may  yet  be  of 
moderate  price. 

Sets  are  made  up  at  the  respective  prices  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  ninety,  one  hundred  and  fifty» 
Und  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Catalogue  (illustrated  with  120  Engravings)  containing  full  descriptions  of  the  instruments, 
practical  directions  for  operating  with  each,  and  clear  explanations  of  the  principles  illustrated) 
will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 


RITCHIE'S  CATALOGUE  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

For  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  new  and  enlarged  edition,  containing  descriptions  of  over 

Elselbe  ^^untureli  pieces  of  apparatus. 

Will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  application. 

E.  8.  RITCHIE, 

No.  313  Washincrtoii  Street.  Boaton. 


SARGENT'S    ORIGINAL   DIALOGUES  : 

A  OoUdotion  for  Sohool  and  Family  Beadins  and  Representation. 
#  BY  EPES  SARGENT,  ' 

Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &c. 

The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Sargent  has  published  having  attained  a  rare  jMpulaiity  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  Exhibitions,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
miiny  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  the  new 
collection  which  we  here  announce.  It  forms  ahsndsom'e  large  duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  Atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  ;^1.00.      The  usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

tt^  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copj  will  be  sent,  posfoffe  pr^^d,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 
ICJ*  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation ;  vivid,  full  of  action,  with  characters 
well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness. 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal^ 
The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.     It  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school 
in  the  couutry  where  elocution  is  taught. 

)*'rom  the  Chicago  Democrat. 
A  book  worth  having.    It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  calculated  to  delight  all  intelligent 
boys  and  girls. 

From  the  Gardiner,  (Me.)  Home  Journal. 
Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school,  grammar  school,  or  county  school— every- 
where where  *•  boys  are  boys."    It  is  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  repre 
se&tation  that  we  have  ever  examined. 

From  the  Boston  Post. 
Thsse  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.    The  book  reached  a  third  edition 
before  it  had  been  out  ten  days. 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror. 
Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days  for  just  such  a  book  as  this.       ^ 
Sargent's  dialogues  are  not  only  such  as  the  young  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 
the  speukers. 


SARGENT'S  STANDARD  READERS,  CHARTS,  &C. 

Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Series  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Books. 

These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  than  Jive  miUiona  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:— r-l.  The  appropriate  character  of 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparj&tion.  2.  The  drilling  exercise,  and 
the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  is  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  by  which  difficult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated.  4.  Su- 
periority in  the  careful  graduation  of  the  several  Readers  to  difierent  capacities ;  ease  and  simpli- 
city being  stildied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  6.  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  paper,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  books,  in  the  wood-cuts.  '6.  In  the  Speller  a 
Scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  whole  time  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
works.  He  has  paid  especiaj  attention  to  the  printing  ana  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  from  such 
'high  quarters,  that  we  must  reier  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  them, 
which  may  be  had  gratia^  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

(Cr  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  gnxtia  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents ;  the  Fourth,  18  cents  ;  the  Third,  16  cente ; 
the  Second,  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Speller,  6  cents. 

The  New  Lithographed  edition  cf  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28  inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stnne, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithographed  Charts 
in  sheets,  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  16  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  01.50  for  the  set,  or  50  cents  a  card.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.  Address 
JOBJS  li.  B90BET,  13  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Msm. 
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NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,   PROVIDENCE. 

COOKE  &,DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  estublishuient,  invite  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING   PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strietly  upon  independent  principles. 
Two  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Puess  is  famished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  pric?  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  7t  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Evening  Pues8  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  lil.(. rally. 

2.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  ^l.OD  per  year,  payable  in 
advance^  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  axldress  for  a  yea;r  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  triJl 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 

BOOKC  Jmo  JDi  PRINTING, 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.    They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Chb.\pne88  and  Promptxess.     No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 
Provtdenck   March.  1861. 


DKSIGXLD    ESPECIALLY   FOK 

commo:n^    schools. 


E.  S.  Ritchie  ban  juKt  publisiied  n  Catnloguo  of  Philosophioai  Instruments,  which  have  been  ex- 
pressly devised  and  constnicicd  with  the  object  of  otferinjr  to  ihe  Common  Schools  of  ihe  coun- 
try a  clsiss  of  apparatus,  at  uiodernte  cost,  for  the  elucidation  of  tiie  elententari/  principles  of 
Natural  Philobophy.  It  has  been  hiN  aim.  in  the  compilation,  tiiat  each  article  shall  illustrate  a 
principle,  in  the  simplest  form  by  which  it  can  be  clearly  and  adequately  shown  ;  to  adopt  the  8izt» 
best  uniting  efficiency  and  economy  ;  to  simplify  the  construction,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  cost 
of  material  or  of  ornament,  —  that  well  made,  valuable,  and  durable  apparatus  may  yet' be  of 
moderate  price. 

Sets  are  made  up  atthe  re**pective  prices  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  ninety,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Catalogue  (illubtratcd  with  121  Engravings)  containing  full  descriptions  of  the  instruments, 
practical  directions  for  operating  with  each,  and  clear  explanations  of  the  priuciph  s  illustrated, 
will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 


RITCHIE'S   CATALOGUE  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

For  Colleges  and  lligh  Schools,  new  and  enlarged  edition,  containing  descriptions  of  orer 

Etoelbe  J&unlireii  pieces  of  apparatus, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  application. 

E.  8.  RITCHIE, 

No.  313  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


RHODE    ISL^IN^D 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

BRISTOL,    R.    I. 


The  Terixm  of  this  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year  will  commenoe  ns  follows : 

First  Term,  on  Tuesday,  September  10,  1861. 
Second  Term,  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 1861. 
Third  Term,  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 1862. 
Fourth  Term,  on  Tuesday,  Hay  6, 1862. 


The  year  Is  divided  into  four  Terras,  in  order  to  give  to  teachers  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  Normal  School  during  the  vacations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 


:&oj^TiT>    OF    iN*STRTjaTiorvr, 


JOSHUA  KENDALL,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

MISS  HANNAH  W.  GOODWIN,  ] 

'   I  ASSISTANTS. 

MISS  ELLEN  R.  LUTHER,        J 


wA.mt-A.3^TG^B3S^pBITT    OF    STXTZDISB. 


The  studies  of  the  School  are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  wants  of  actual  teachers 
and  those  intending  to  become  such.    They  embrace,  — 

Firnt.    The  **  Common  School  Branches,"  via  :  , 

SPELLING.  READING.  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS, 

POLITICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,    HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

including  both  teaching  and  drill  exercises  in  each.     General  Exercises  and  Object  Lessons  frill  : 
be  given  each  week ;  also  Lessons  in  Vocal  Music  and  in  Drawing. 

Second,    The  **  Higher  English  and  Mathematical  Branches,*'  and  the  **  Natural  Sciences,"  viz : 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  GEOMETRY,  BOTANY, 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY, 

RHETORIC,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,       GEOLOGY,  &c. 

ALGEBRA,  •  PHYSIOLOGY, 

A  Course  of  Familiar  Conversational  Lectures  will  be  gtv^n,  each  term,  on  topics  connected 
with  the  Teacher*8  Life  and  Duties. 

Every  subject  of  study  and  of  lecture  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  best  methods    f 
teaching  it. 

jy2m 
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I  The  puhJi^hers  havo  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  friends  of  popular  education  that  they  now  have  in 
I  press,  and  will  8oon  publish, 

A  NEW   PRIMARY   GEOGRAPHY, 

I  Principal  of  Cheatf  r  County  Normal  School,  AV'cst  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  desisfncd  as  the  first  booW 
i  of  the  series,  of  which  Smith's  Geography  forms  a  part. 

I       The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  observation  and  experience  in  the  school  and  lecture-room, 

I  and  is  emphatically  *prhnanj  in  its  character. 

The  author  has  proccedea  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  study  of  geography  will  be  superficial  and 

I  profitless  unless  attention  is  at  first  directed  to  subjects  and  objects  either  already  or  readily  made 

I  familiar;-^ that  a  commencement  embracing  home  scenes,  people,  animals,  plants,  etc.,  furnishes  the 
only  standard  by  which  the  child  can  judge  of  similar  objects  in  other  parts  of  his  own,  or  in  foreign 
countries.    The  work  will  be  copiously  illustrated  by  pictures,  and  picture-maps,    executed  in  the 

I  finest  style  of  the  art ;  the  former  will  fully  illustrate  the  text  and  take  a  prominent  part  iu  the  pre-. 

I  sentation  of  the  subject,  the  latter,  piinted  in  colors,  will  show  th«^  young  pupil  at  a  glance  the  geo- 

I  graphy  of  a  country  by  such  pictures  upon  the  map  of  that  count rij  as  will  exhibit  iXf^  rfiTot  phyiieal 

I  features.  Zoology,  Botany,  Ethnology,  and  the  occupation  of  its  people. 

j  '    The  publishers  feel  assured  that  this  book,  prepared,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  teacher  of  experience, 

I  and  upon  ntfture's  plan,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 

;  A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,     -     -     BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A.  Mi. 

JUST     P  U  B  I,  I  S  II  K  D  ; 

I  SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  Notes, 
T;viTia:  oveor  loo  isa:j^:B>&, 

von  THK  I'SF-:  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 
BY  KOSWEIili  C.  SMITH,  A-  M., 
AUTHQll  OE  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUARTO.     PRICE  $1.00,  \ 

SMITH'S  NEW"  GEOGRAPHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparationfor  many  years,  and  is  the  crown- 
I  ing  production  of  the  distinguished  autlior.      No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  %vork  all 
j  that  is  essentijil  to  a  complete  and  comprehevsirc  School  Geography,  and  j^reat  care  has  been  taken  in  j 
I  its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  iu  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  featureh  which  deserve  attention  : 

I.     Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  exprcs-   and  terms.     This  feature  is  of  great  ])raoticaI  val- 
sion  in  the  Text,  especially  in  the  Definitions;  it   ue  to  tealchers,  and  intelligent  scholars, 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils       yj^     Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex, 
just  what  they  want  to  know,  and  in  as  few  words   hibiting  the  relative  size  of  the  different  Countries 
as  practicable.  and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

TI.      Superior    colored    Maps,    exhibiting    the       -..^      „  *.    l    t    ■      ,  o 

Races.  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Ci-  ,  .^?  "•     J-a^l^^*^  Map  of  the  United  Stal:es   exhi, 
vilization  of  different  nations.  ^^^^^.^  »'»^'  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  cou- 

IIL     Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  rrincipal  "^^'Ji"V''-,,      .     .^  ,  .,     „       ,    ,,, 

Cities  on  the  globe.  q.. Vp    '   f  K^h'''^  Geography,   with   Humboldt's 

IV.  Thirtv-two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States  ^^> ^^^  "^l  Isothermal  Lines. 

and  Countries.  ^■^*     Gutline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Kxplanations,       X.     Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words  time  of  day  under  diflerent  degrees  of  Longitude. 

FiiOM  TKi:  M.vss.  Teachf.1i. 

*' All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.  If  we  had  to  select  ' 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  *  *  ♦  \ 

TEACHERS  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail,  for  examination,  i 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers;  and'schools  will  be  supplied  ' 
with  the  work,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms.  I 
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This  School  is  designed  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  in  the  education  of  lads,  and  retain  the 
social  influence  of  the  family  after  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  scholars  from  home. 

The  limited  number  of  pupils  also  allows  of  that  special  attention  and  care  which  canndt  be  gitdll 
in  large  schools. 

We  shall  try  to  do  for  scholars  who  may  be  sent  to  us,  what  our  editorial  associates  have  led  thb 
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Entered,  according  to  act  of  CongreM.  in  the  year  1800  by  Josbpr  L.  Boss,  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  District 

Court  of  the  District  of  Stesaachusette. 
je3m 


RHODE    ISLA-ISTD 

STATlE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

BRISTOL,    II.    I. 


The  Terms  of  this  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year  will  commence  as  follows  : 

First  Term,  on  Tuesday,  September  10,  1861. 
Second  Term,  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 1861. 
Third  Term,  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 1862. 
Fourth  Term,  on  Tuesday,  May  6, 1862. 


The  year  is  divided  into  four  Terms,  in  order  to  give  to  teachers  an  opportunity  of  attending     i 
the  Normal  School  during  the  vacations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 


bo.AlI^x>    or    lasrsTi^TTOTioiM^ 


JOSHUA  KENDALL,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
MISS  HxVN^'AH  W.  GOODWIN, 


.  ASSISTANTS. 

MTSS  ELLEN  R.  LUTHER, 


.A.I^I^A.3Sra-E3S^Ea3JSrT    of    Sa?TJX>IES- 


The  studies  of  the  School  are  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  wants  of  actual  teachors     ! 
and  those  intending  to  become  such.     They  embrace,  — 

First.    The  **  Common  School  Branches,"  viz  : 

SPELLING,  READING.  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISfe  GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS, 

POLITICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,    HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

including  both  teaching  and  drill  exercises  in  each.     General  Exercises  and  Object  Lessons  will 
be  given  each  week  ;  also  Lessons  in  Vocal  Music  and  in  Drawing. 

Secondj.    The  **  Higher  English  and  Mathematical  Branches,"  and  the  "  Natural  Sciences,"  viz : 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  GEOMETRY,  BOTANY, 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY, 

RHETORIC,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,        GEOLOGY,  &c. 

ALGEBRA,  PHYSIOLOGY, 

A  Course  of  Familiar  Conversational  Lectures  will  be  giv<»n,  each  term,  on  topics  connected     ' 
with  the  Teacher's  Life  and  Duties.  ' 

Every  subject  of  study  and  of  lecture  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of     , 

teaching  it.  JOSHUA  KENDALL,  Principal.         ,' 

Bristol,  R.  I.,  June  25,  18G0.  jy2in  , 


PosTAOE^ix  Cents  per  Year,  Payable  in_.\(lvaiice. 
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§r0ljkna  ibmug  ^ress  Establishment. 

NO.  16  WEYBOSSET  STREET, 

NEXT  DOOR  NORTH  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE,  PROVIDENCE. 

COOKE  &  DANIELSON,  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment,  intitc  an  increase  of  the  favor 
already  extended  to  them  as  the  publishers  of 

1.    THE   PROVIDENCE   EVENING    PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  to  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  upon  independent  principles. 
Two  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  ^  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  Tt  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangement.  Single  copies,  two  cents  each,  may  be  procured  at  the  office,  at  the 
news  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Eyenino  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advenisers,  and  both  yearly  and  transient 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 

2.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    PRESS, 

Which  is  equalled  in  size  by  only  one  other  weekly  Rhode  Island  paper,  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  reading  matter,  and  is  suphlied  to  subscribers  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $1.50  per  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  will 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 

BOO!^  AND  JOS  PRlNTlNe. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.  They  are  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
printing  with  Neatness,  Cheapness  and  Promptness.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  to  the 
interest  of  their  friends  to  transact  business  of  this  kind  with  them. 


JUST       PUBLISHED. 


NEW  EOITIOHS 


WARREN'S     GEOGRAPHIES, 


'  COXTAIXINO  • 


CENSUS  OF  1860, 

NEAV  MAPS, 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES, 

AND 

POLITICAL  CHANGES, 


The  Publishers  arc  aware  of  the  objection  to  the  revision  of  school  books,  on  account  of  the 
inconveoience  arising  from  the  use  of  difTcrent  editions  of  them  iu  the  same  class.  This  objection, 
however  does  not  apply  to  a  Geography  as  to  other  text-books,  for  a  work  on  this  subject,  to  be 
correct,  must,  from  time  to  time,  record  the  discoveries  and  changes  which  are  constantly  taking 
place.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  using  the  present  edition  in  connection  with  the  former  one ; 
since,  with  few  exceptions,  the  pages  and  paragraphs  precisely  correspond  with  each  other. 


These  Geographies  arc  now  used  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  already  introduced  into  the  Schools  of 

Twenty-Six  Towns  in  Rhode  Island, 

including  PROVIDENCE,  NEWPORT,  BRISTOL.  WARREN,  &c.,  &c. 
Will  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 

Cearijers,  Scijool  Commtttew,  Srijolars  anH  parents, 

to  have  them  used  uniformly  throughout  the  State  ? 
In  order  to  facilitate  such  an  arrangement, 

will  be  given  for  their  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the  remaining  towns. 
For  copies  for  examination  and  terms  for  introduction,  address 

DEXTER  8.  STONE, 

140  Westminster  Street.  Providence. 


mmmmmmmm 


NEW  AND  IMPROVEi  SDPY  BOOKS. 
POTTER    &    H^MMOISTD'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive  System  of 

PENMANSHIP 

'      Is  Based   Upon   the   Most  Scientific  Principles. 

j  Penmanship  is  really  simplified  and  reduced  to  a  Perfect  Science,  by  a  Careful  Analysis  of 

I      all  the  letters,  and  a  Methodical  Arrangement  of  the  Copies. 

'      IT  IS  IN  TWEIiVE  FBOGRESSSIVE  BOOKS.    BETAIIi  PBICE  OF  EACH  BOOK, 
TEN  CENTS,  OB,  ONE  DOLIiAB  PEB  DOZEN. 

N.  B. — The  Publishers  will  promptly  send,  po>t-paid,  a  Specimen  Dozen  of  the  Copy  Books, 
upon  receipt  of  ONE  DOLTjAR.  These  books  are  mode  of  the  best  Paper,  and  have  no  superior 
in  any  respect. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S 

'     SYSTEM    OF    BOOK-KEEPING, 

IN  THREE  >a'MBERS.     BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY 
The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprisinfi;  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  adapted 
'      to  higher  classes  in  schools.     Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

I     No.  1  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cents. 

t     o  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 20       ** 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING 35       " 

i     4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 20       •* 

I     4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 2D       " 

'     No.  3  book-keeping; IN  PRESS, 

I         Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.     Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  fw  cents;  .)  Blanks  for  the  snnie  2)  cents. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  STEEL  PENS. 

EXTR.\  FINE,  Per  Gross 75  cents. 

SCHOOL  PEN,  Per  Gross 65      " 

These  pens  are  manufactured  by  Joseph  GiLL(rtrT,  expressly  to  order,  and  are  invariably  pro- 
nounced the  BEST  PENS  in  the  market.  The  Extra  Fine  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  is  in  every  way  equal  to  Gillott's  303.  The  School  Pen  is  auapted  to  schools  of  an 
intermediate  grade,  and  is  an  excellent  BUSINESS  PEN. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHEBMEBHORN,  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia ;  596  Broadway,  New  York. 


PostXob,  Six  Cento  per  Year71*aynblc  in  Advance. 
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JUST       P»  TJ  B  L  I  S  H  E  D  . 


NEW  EDITIONS 

WARREN'S     GEOGRAPHIES, 


•  CONTAINING  ■ 


CENSUS  OF  1860, 

NEW  MAPS, 

RECENT  DISOOVERIES, 

AND 

POLITICAL  CHANGES, 


The  Publishers  are  aware  of  the  objection  to  the  revision  of  school  books,  on  account  of  iSkt 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  use  of  different  editions  of  them  in  the  same  class.  This  objection, 
however  does  not  apply  to  a  Geography  as  to  other  text-books,  for  a  work  on  this  subject,  to  be 
(correct,  must,  from  time  to  time,  record  the  discoveriefs  and  changes  which  are  constantly  taking 
place.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  using  the  present  edition  in  connection  with  the  former  one ; 
since,  with  few  exceptions,  the  pages  and  paragraphs  precisely  correspond  with  each  other. 


Th^sfe  Oeogtflphies  arc  now  used  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  already  introduced  into  the  l^chools  of 

-    Twenty-Six  Towns  in  Rhode  Island, 

Including  PROVIDENCE,  NEWPORT,  BRISTOL,  WARREN,  *e..  *c. 
Will  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 

Eeacljerg,  ^cljool  Commftteeg,  ^djolats  ani  parents, 

to  have  them  used  uniformly  throughout  the  State  ? 
In  order  to  facilitate  such  an  arrangement, 

will  be  given  for  their  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the  remaining  towns. 
For  copies  for  examination  and  terms  for  introduction,  address 

DEXTER  8.  STONE, 

140  Westminster  8treet.  Providence. 

OCTOBER,  1861. 


An   Invaluable   Book  for  the   Student. 


ox  THi: 

STUDY   OF   WORDS. 


'^  Neb)  Itebtselr  €liittott, 

(The  twentieth  thousand)  from  entirely  new  plates.    Much  improved  and  ehlarged  by  the  author 

RICHARD  CHNEVIX  TRENCH,  D.  D.,  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


**  This  well-known  work  is  here  offered  in  a  greatly  improved  form  ;  the  order  in  which  the  thoughts 
are  presented  is  often  made  more  natural  and  consfcutive  ;  many  pages  arc  added  here  and  there,  not 
less  valuable  than  any;  additional  examples  and  illustrations  are  siven  in  large  numbers ;  a  few 
doubtful  statements  are  modified  or  withdrawn,  and  the  language  has  been  pruned,  condensed,  and 
variously  improved  passim.  It  opens  a  world  of  attractive  research  and  thought  to  the  young  stu- 
dent, and  does  this  better  than  any  other  hook  we  have.  Made  richer  in  suggestions  and  more  trust- 
xvorthy  as  a  guide  than  before,  it  is  entitled  to  a  new  lease  of  its  high  position.  All  lovers  of  our 
mother  tongue  will  greet  it  eagerly."— iit/tt<?a<iona/  Herald. 

One  volume,  12mo.    Cloth.     Price,  (same  as  old  edition)  7*3  cents. 


ALSO, 

THE   "SCHOOL   EDITION," 

(Same  as  above,)  substauti«illy  bound  in  school  style,  (one-half  bound  cloth  side)  7o  cents. 
{CT*  Copies  of  either  edition  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Teachers  and  others  interested  in  this  most  fascinating  and  instructive  **  Study  *'  are  earnestly 
requested  to  examine  the  book. 


C|£  ®nlg  ^00k  to|k|  %m\t$  f  rafaing. 

AMERICAN   DRAWING    BOOK. 


This  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  ever  published  on  this  subject,  and  commends  itself  to  the 
attention  of  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  drawing,  for  the  pains-taking  and  careful  manner  in  which 
the  student  is  led  progressively  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  once  masterly  and  simple. 

In  %\x  ^arts.    Eact)  ^art  Separate  mtt  Complete. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  Designs  and  Drawings  in  the  highest  style  of  art.    Price,  60  cents  each 
part. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  Elementary.        Part  III.  Perspective. 

Part  IV.   Sketching  from  Nature,  and  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors. 

Part  V.  Painting  and  Etching. 

Part  VI.  Engraving,  Modeling  and  Composition. 

Also  the  whole  work  complete  in  one  elegant  4to  volume.    Price  ^.00. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  post-paid,  by  the  publisher. 

W.  J.  WIDDLETON, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  J.  S.  RBDFIBLD,)  ' 

17  MSBOBB  ST.,  NBW  YORK. 
o2m  ^ 
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NEW  ANi  IMPRDVEO  COPY  BDOKS. 


POTTER    &    HA-MMON^D'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive  System  of 

PENMANSHIP 

Is  Based   Upon   the   Most  Scientific  Principles. 

PenmaDship  is  really  simplified  and  reduced  to  a  Perfect  Science,  br  a  Careful  Analysis  of 
all  the  letters,  and  a  Methodical  Arrangement  of  the  Copies. 

IT  IS  IN  TWEIiVE  FROOBESSIVB  BOOKS.    BETAII.  PBIC£  OF  XLAOH  BOOK, 
TEN  OBNTS,  OB,  ONE  DOLIiAB  PBB  DOZEN. 

N.  B. — ^The  Publisher*  will  promptly  send,  post-paid,  a  Specimen  Dozen  of  the  Copy  Book«, 
upon  recipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR.  These  books  are  made  of  the  best  Paper,  and  hare  no  saperior 
in  any  respect. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S 

SYSTEM    OF    BOOK-KEEPING, 

IN  THREE  NUMBERS.     BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY 
The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship;  well  adapted 
to  higher  classes  in  schools.     Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

No.  1  BOOK-KEEPING 23  centa. 

5  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 23       " 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING, 36       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2..-. 20       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 23       *• 

No.  3  BOOK-KEEPING IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  two  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  65  cents;  o  Blanks  for  the  same  2<)  cents. 
Sc'it  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  STEEL  PENS. 

EXTRA  FINE,  Per  Gross. 75  cents. 

SCHOOL  PEN,  Per  Gross 65      " 

These  pens  are  manufactured  by  Joseph 'Gili.ott,  expressly  to  order,  and  are  invariably  pro- 
nounced the  BEST  PENS  in  the  market.  The  Extra  Fine  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  is  in  every  way  equal  to  Gillott's  303.  The  School  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools  of  an 
intermediate  grade,  and  is  an  excellent  BUSINESS  PEN. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SHERMEBHORN,  BANCRGFI  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia ;  596  Broadway,  New  York. 
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1.    THE   PROVIDENCE    EVENING   PRESS, 

The  largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  and  the  only  evening  paper  published  in  Bhode  Island.  It 
Always  has  the  latest  telegraphic  news,  the  same  as  contained  in  the  Boston  papers  received  in 
Providence  several  hours  afterward.  City  and  State  intelligence  will  be  found  copiously  set  forth  in 
Its  columns.  Its  general  news  and  miscellaneous  interesting  matter  in  great  abundance  give  it  an 
additional  passport  tct.  public  favor.  Its  editorial  conduct  is  strictly  Upon  independent  prindpUs. 
Three  editions  of  this  handsomely  printed  journal  are  published  daily. 

The  Evening  Press  is  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  $6  per  annum,  payable  In 
advance  for  any  time  desired.  It  is  served  in  any  part  of  the  city  at  twelve  cents  per  week,  to  such 
as  prefer  a  weekly  arrangem'ent.  Single  copies,  two  c^iYts  eacH,  may  Be  procured  at  the  office,  at  t&e 
liews  depots,  and  of  the  newsboys. 

The  Evening  Press  is  a  very  valuable  medium  for  advertisers,  and  both  yearly  and  tranaiefkt 
advertisers  will  be  dealt  with  liberally. 
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advance.  Ten  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for  a  year  for  $10.  Single  numbers,  three  cents. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  received  for  this  paper,  the  advertisers  in  which  vi^ill 
find  their  interest  promoted  by  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  it. 

3.     THE    RHODE    ISLAND    SCHOOLMASTER. 
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The  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  confidently  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  their  Book  and  Job  Printing  Department.    They  <ire  prepared  to  execute  all  kinds  of  letter  press 
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THE  LATEST* 

— : aJ-,,: ii '    .'  ■>;,  y, . 1- ^ ljs — , 

GREENE'S 
ENGLISH     GRAMMAR, 


-  ADAPTED  TO  - 


%\t  Wiu  0f  ^t\fiah  ani  l^tahmies* 


BY  SAHyEi  S.  fiREEIie.  A.  M 


AUTHOR   OF    '*  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF   GRAMMAR,"    "  ANALYSiS  O** 

SENTENCES,"  &c. 


COWPERTHWAITE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


"this  Book  contains  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  essential  principles  of  English  C^riidiniar,  &nd  is 
Intended  to  be 

A  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK 

upon  this  subject. 

Particular  attention  is  Invited  to  the  logical  and  systematic  treatment  of  '^Syntax"  ;  the  **Models 
for  Construction,"  and  **  Models  for  Analysis  " ;  th\g  **  Cautions  "  against  adopting  ungrammatical 
constructions,  which  also  serve  as  guides  in  correcting  false  Syntax ;  and  to  the  appended 

SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION, 

growing  directly  from  the  analysis  of  sentences,  which  will  be  found  easy  of  application  by  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  previous  discussion  of  elements. 

PROF.  GREENE'S  WORKS  hate  been  long  and  favorably  knowh  to  teachers  and  other  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  publish 
long  listo  of  recommendations  ih  order  to  obtain  for  this,  his  last  and  most  carefully  prepared  book, 
an  impartial  examination. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHC^OL  OFFICERS  ivill  be  furnished  With  copies  for  examination,  by 
Tdiiit  on  receipt  of  fifteen  -  cents  to  prepay  postage,  or  they  will  be  furnished  free  of  expense  on 
personal  application  to  the  Publishers,  or  to 

DEXTER  8.  STONE,  Boston,  Mass., 

AaiSKT  70B  niTBODUOTZON OFFICE  AT  OYBUS  O.  COOKE'S  BOOXSTOBE, 

DECEMBER,  1861.  Im 


NEW  AND  IMPROVED  COPY  BOOKS. 

• 

PLOTTER    &    HA.M]V10:iSrD'S 

Analytical  and  Progressive  System  of 

PENMANSHIP 

Is  Based   Upon   the   Most  Scientific  Principles, 

Penmanship  is  really  simplified  and  reduced  to  a  Perfect  Science  by  a  Careful  Analysis  of 
all  the  lettern,  and  a  Methodical  Arrangement  of  the  Copies. 

IT  IB  IN  T'WEIiVm  PBOQBESSIVE  BOOKS.    BETATTi  FBIQB  OF  SACK  BQOK:^ 
TEN  CBNTS,  OB,  Oism  DOIiIiAB  JPEB  D&B^TX, 

N.  B. — ^The  Publishers  will  promptly  send,  post-paid,  a  Specimen  Dozen  o(  the  C«py  Books, 
upon  rec<>ipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR.  T^ese  books  are  made  of  the  best  Paper.,  apd  ^laye  po  superior 
in  any  respect.  4, 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S 

SYSTEIH   OF    BOOK-KEEPING, 

IN  THI^EB  NUMBERS.    BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY 
The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series,  comprising  three  sets  of  books,  with  32  pages  of  beauti- 
fully engraved  Copies,  designed  a^  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship ;  well  adapted 
•to  higher  classes  ii\Uchools.    Appropriate  sets  of  BlaoHs  accompany  each  set. 

No.  I  BOOK-KEHpiNG. 20  cents. 

5  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME,.... 20       " 

No  2  BOOK-KEEPING, , ,, 36       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  No.  2 20       " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET  OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  found  in  No.  2 23       " 

No.  3  BOPI^-KEEPING v---- IN  PRESS. 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition,  sufficient  paper  for  re- 
writing a  set  of  books  in  a  practical  manner  from  the  printed  transactions.    Retail  price  for  the 
first  twq  numbers,  bound  together,  boards,  65  cents;  o  Blanks  for  the  same  2d  cents. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  STEEL  PENS. 

EXTRA  FINE,  Per  Gross... 75  cents. 

SCHOOL  PEN,  Per  GroM;^! 66      •• 

These  pens  are  manufactured  by  Josebk  QiLLpTT,  expressly  to  order,  and  are  invariably  pro- 
nounced the  BEST  PENS  in  the  market.  Tl^e  Extra  Fine  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  is  ii^  eyery  way  ec^ual  to  Gillott's  303.  The  School  Pen  is  adapted  to  schools  of  an 
intermediate  grade,  ^nd  is  t^n  excellent  BUSINESS  PEN. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  pric^. 

SHEBMERHORN,  BANOROFI  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  TSfor^h  Fourtl^  S^|:a6^,  F:hi^adplphia ;  696  Broadway,  New  7ork. 
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A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    -    -    BYR.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  Notes, 

T^ITHC    OVER    lOO    XbCJLPS, 

POR  THE  USE  OP  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

BY  BOSWEIili  O.  SMITH,  A.  M.. 

AUTHOR  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUARTO.    PRICE  $1.00. 


SMITH'S  NEW  GE0ORA.PHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparationfor  many  years,  and  is  the  crown- 
ing production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  haTe  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  ali. 
that  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  comprehensive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in 
|ts  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention  : 


I.  Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Text,  especially  in  the  Definitions ;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils 
jast  what  they  want  to  know,  and  in  as  few  words 
MM  practicable. 

fl.  Superior  colored  Maps,  exhibiting  the 
Races*  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Ci- 
▼ilization  of  different  nations. 

III.  Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal 
Cities  on  the  globe. 

IV.  Thirty-two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States 
and  Countries. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations, 
giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words 


and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  vaU 
ue  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

VI.  Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
hibiting the  relative  size  of  the  different  Countries 
and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

VII.  Railroad  Map  of  the  United  States,  exhi- 
biting the  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  con- 
nections. 

VIII.  Physical  Oeof^raphy,  with  Humboldt's 
System  of  Isothermal  Lines. 

IX.  Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

I    X.    Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 


Fbom  Pbof.  F.  a.  Allen,  Chesteb  County  Nokxal  School. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  : 

Dear  Sirs ;  —  Some  time  since,  we  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  advanced  Teachers'  Class  a  supply  of 
Smith's  New  Geography,  both  for  study  and  recitation^  and  for  criticism ;  and  the  result  of  our  expe- 
rience with  the  work  has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  us  of  its  value  and  superiority  as  a  text-book.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  size  now  published,  and  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  advanced  work  for  higher  institutions. 

An  important  and  valuable  feature  in  the  work,  and  one  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  ought 
to  be  called,  is  the  marginal  notes  and  definitions.  In  these  will  be  found  answers  to  the  **  thousand 
end  oae  "  questions  asked  by  inquisitive  pupils,  such  as—  '*  Why  are  burning  mountains  called  vol- 
canoes ? "  **  Why  are  the  great  plains  in  North  America  called  prairies  or  savannas,  while  in  South 
America  they  are  called  pampas  and  llanos,  in  Europe  heaths,  and  in  Asia  steppes  ?  '*  **  How  are 
tbese  words  pronounced,  and  what  do  they  mean  ? "  These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions,  are 
answered  and  fully  explained.    Upon  every  page  of  the  work  this  feature  stands  out. 

The  original  small  maps,  exhibiting  the  Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Civilization, 
the  Isothermal  lines.  Volcanic  systems,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  the  forty-four  Vicinity  Maps,  and  the 
thirty-two  full-page  Maps,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  work  extant. 

The  pages  devoted  to  Ancient  Geography,  embracing  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  other  noted 
places  of  antiquity,  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  feature  to  every  teacher.  Tbe  work  is  sufficiently 
roll  upon  this  point  to  give  a  clear  and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  department  of  Phyei- 
eal  Geography  is  quite  satisfactory.    Enough  is  given  to  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  study. 

Among  the  many  exc«Ilent  features  in  the  work,  we  cannot  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  all  to  the 
Comparative  Map,  on  a  uniform  scale,  as  well  as  the  Celestial  Map  and  Diagrams.  These,  in  connect 
tion  with  the  Geoaraphical  Clock,  are  matters  of  sufficient  importance  alone  to  commend  the  work. 

The  test  to  which  we  are  dailv  submitting  this  work  proves  highly  satibfactory  to  all  concerned ; 
and,  though  somewhat  prejudicea  against  it  at  first,  we  are  now  fully  convinced  of  its  merits,  an  evi- 
dence of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  it  as  our  standard  text-book  in  Geography. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  F.  A.  ALLEN, 

Principal  of  C.  C.  N.  School. 

Fkox  the  Mass.  Teacher. 
'*  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.     If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  *  *  * 

\  TEACHERS  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail,  for  examination 
tapon  receipt  ot  25  oenU  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
(with  the  work,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms. 

3.  B;i^i)i])ttuott  $f  Co.,  $|)Ualiel9|)ia. 


GOULD  &  LINCOLN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

59  WJLSBXNQTON  STBBBT,  BOSTON,  MABOH  1,  1861. 


Ju8t  Published. 
THE 

annual  of  Scientific  ©iiscobers; 

OR, 

Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
For  186L    Edited  by  D.  A.  Wells,  A.  M.   With 
a  portrait  of  Augustus  Gould,  M.  D.      12mo. , 
Cloth.    $1.26,  ^    ^ 

(D*  This  work  has  acquired  a  standard  reputa- 
tion, and  meets  a  large  annual  sale,  both  m  this 
country  and  in  England.  The  present  volume 
contains  its  usual  variety  of  valuable  articles  m 
the  various  departments  of  Science,  by  distinguish- 
ed scientific  men  in  all  parte  of  the  world.  No 
other  single  publication,  American  or  foreign,  pre- 
■ents  such  a  mass  of  fresh,  varied,  interesting  and 
valuable  information,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  per- 
sons in  almost  every  walk  of  lite  ;  and  its  acquisi- 
tion has  become  a  necessity  to  all  who  would  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  progress  of  discovery 
with  each  successive  year.  The  work  is  .equally 
indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to  every  pub- 
lic and  school  library. 

THE  LIFE"oP  trust  ; 

A  Narrative  of  the  DeaUngs  of  Gtod  with  Bev. 
Qeorce  Mailer. 
\rr  "The  Life  of  Trust"  is  everywhere  exciting 
the  liveliest  interest.  Pastors  and  laymen  are 
earnestly  commending  it  to  the  peop  e.  and  the 
press  declares  it  to  be  the  most  remarkable  work 
of  the  day.  Two  editions  have  been  already  ex- 
hausted, and  the  demand  increases. 

ROMANCE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE. 
With  elegant  illustrations.   Second  Edition.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 
A  beautiful  book  for  old  or  young. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ANECDOTES  OF  LITER- 
ATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS.     By  Kaz- 
litt  Arvine,  A.  M.    With  numerous  illustrations. 
725  pp.    Octavo.    Cloth,  $3. 
BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES 
A  Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose 
Fiction.     By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of   John  Milton,     &c. 
12mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
MY  SCHOOLS   AND  SCHOOLMASTERS ;  or, 
the  Story  of  my  Education.    An  Autobiography. 
By  Hugh  Miller.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.2o.      ^ 

This  is  a  personal  narrative  of  a  deeply  inter- 
esting and  instructive  character,  concerning  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age. 
FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
ITS  PEOPLE.  By  Hugh  Miller.  With  a  fine 
enaraving  of  the  author.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1. 

A  capital  book  of  travels,  presenting  the  most 
perfectly  life-like  views  of  England  to  be  found 
in  any  language. 
CHAMBERS'  CYCLOPiEDIA  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  A  Selection  of  the  choicest 
Productions  of  English  authors,  from  the  earli- 
est to  the  present  time.  Two  imperial  octavo 
volumes.  705  pages  each,  double  columns,  with 
300  elegant  illustrations.  Embossed  cloth,  ^. 
THE  SIGNET  RING  AND  OTHER  GEMS. 
ByRev.J.D.Liefde.    16mo.    Cloth,  63  cents. 


CHOICE  BOOKS  FOR  YOUTH. 

THE    AXMWELL  STORIES. 

OSCAR;  or,  The  Boy  who  had  his  Own  Way. 

16mo.    63  cents. 
CLINTON  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Country.    16mo.    68c. 
ELL\  :  or,  Turning  Over  a  New  Leaf.  16mo.  63c. 
W HISTLER ;  or,  the  Manly  Boy.    16mo.    63c. 
MARCUS ;  or,  The  Boy-Tamer.    16mo.   63  cents. 
JESSIE ;  or,  Trying  to  be  Somebody.    16mo.  63c- 

The  six  volumes  are  put  up  uniformly,  in  an  ele- 
gant box,  for  $3.75. 

By  general  assent,  this  is  the  most  popular  se- 
ries of  children's  books  in  the  market-  It  tells 
such  pleasant  stories  of  city  and  country  life,  of  in- 
door games  and  out-door  sports,  of  studies  at  school 
and  amusements  at  home,  of  the  joys  and  troubles 
of  boys  and  girls,  that  children  never  get  weaxy  of 
reading  it. 

PETER  CODDLE'S  TBIP  TO  NEW  YOBK 
This  amusing  game  was  the  last  invention  of  the 
author,  and  can  be  played  by  any  number  of  child- 
ren or  adults.  It  is  really  three  games  in  one,  and 
the  fun  is  continually  changing.  In  neat  boxes, 
37i  cents. 

Banvard's  American  Histories. 

PLYMOUTH  AND  THE  PILGRIMS.     16mo. 

60  cents. 
NOVELTIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD.    ISmo. 

60  cents. 
ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  16mo. 

63  cents. 
TRAGIC   SCENES   IN   THE  OLD   FRENCH 

WAR.    16mo.    60  cents. 

The  series  bound  uniformly,  in  a  neat  box,  92.50. 

Well  fitted  to  allure  young  readers  from  story- 
books to  the  study  of  history. 

CHAMBERS'  HOME  BOOK;  or,  POCKET 

Six  volumes.  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt  backs,  in  an 
elegant  box,  $3. 

This  series  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  amusing  incident  and  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  School  and  the  Family  Library. 


THE   POOR   BOY  AND   THE   MERCHANT 

PRINCE.    16rao.    76  cents. 
THE   POOR    GIRL   AND    TRUE    WOMAN. 
16mo.    75  cents. 

These  volumes,  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Thayer,  founded 
on  the  noble  lives  of  Amos  Lawrence  and  Mary 
Lyon,  inspire  boys  and  girls  to  high  aims  and  use- 
ful lives. 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  ABROAD.  16mo.  75c. 
THE  ISLAND  HOME ;  or  Young  CasUways. 
16mo.    76  cents. 

Some  bright  boys  have  thought  this  more  inter- 
esting than  even  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  "  The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  because  of  its  boyish  ad- 
ventures and  perils. 

PLEASANT  PAGES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ; 
or.  Book  of  Home  Education  and  Entertain- 
ment.   16mo.    76  cents. 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  instructive  amusement. 
KIND  WORDS  FOR  CHILDREN  to  Guide  then/ 
in  the  Path  of  Peace.     By  Rev.  Harvey  New- 
comb.     16iho.    Cloth,  42  cents. 
A  simple  and  beautiful  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  in  language  and 
with  illustrations  adapted  to  children. 


Any  OM  of  then  workt  fptff  6«  ««»<  ^  the  PuhlUhen,  poit-paid,  on  ree^pt  of  prico  mmixod. 


IN 

READING  AND  SPELLING. 

BTT  &JiLXAlB^/L  TOVTIT,  TaXa,  3D-  Sc  TST'JElXaQOTST  lyff.  ZXOXJSXIOOZ:. 

^T  WHOIiS  MATTEB  ENTIREI.7  NEW.  -CG 
"  UNEQUALLED  IN  LITEEARY  MERIT  AND  PRACTICABILITY." 

li  tMM  the  Only  Series  adopted  by  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Education,  for  the  Public  Schcole 

of  that  Statet  in  March,  1857. 
Also,  the  Only  Series  adopted  by  the  Vermont  Board  of  Edttcation,  in  December,  1858. 

CONSISTING  OP 

Fofltare  Bates. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PICTORIAL  PRIMER 8  cu. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER.      lUuatrated 10    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER.         "  16    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER.  "  2a    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER.        "  24    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  F4FTH  READER.  J  Adapted  to  the  >  «„    ., 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPEAKER  AND  READER.  5    same  Class.    \   ^" 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER 12    « 

Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  above  Series  of  Readers 
for  themselves.  The  uthors  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  successful  practical  teachers 
and  Elocutionists ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  other  efficient  literary,  and  educational  men,  they 
feel  confident  that  thev  have  succeedea  in  bringing  before  the  American  public  the  best  Series  of 
Readers  ever  published.  These  Works  are  eminently  practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  character 
of  the  higher  of  the  Series,  as  litekakt  vokks,  cannot  be  excelled. 

Neuriy  every  School  District  in  the  States  of  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  and  VERMONT, 
have  thoroughly  adopted  this  Series.  Many  of  the  most  important  cities  and  towns  in  the  States  of 
MASSACHUSETTS,  CONNECnCUT,  RHODE  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  and 
OHIO,  have  adopted  Town  and  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series  as  the  Text-Books  to  be  used  in  all 
their  Schools. 

The  Progressive  Speller  and  Definer. 

FBICE  $1.20  FEB  DOZEN.    THE  OHEAFEBT  SPET.T..EB  EXTANT. 

Every  perRon  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  should  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  It 
contains  5,000  more  words  fin  common  use)  than  almost  any  other  work  of  this  kind ;  and,  while  it 
embraces  all  the  requitiites  round  in  sp^lUrs  of  the  present  day,  it  also  contains  much  additional  mat- 
ter that  is  important  to  teachers,  as  well  as  indispensable  to  the  pupil.  This  book  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  all  other  works  upon  this  subject,  being  equally  adapted  to  the  Primary,  Grammar, 
or  High  School. 

EXTBACTd  FROM  OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  RECOMMENDATIONS  RECEIVED. 
Bev.  James  Pratt,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  School  and  Book  Committee,  Portland,  Maine. 
In  the  mechanical  execution,  the  Progressive  Series  has  come  astonixhingly  near  perfection,  and, 
as  a  whole,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  its  equal  in  all  the  world  of  School  Books. 

£.  L.  Barney,  Chairman  of  Text-Book  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
The  Progressive  Series,  by  Town  and  Holbrook,  is  decidedly  superior  to  all  others. 

Samuel  Patrick,  School  Commissioner  for  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 
Changes  should  not  be  made  in  text-books  without  first  seeing  this  truly  *'  Progressive  Series." 

Extract  from  the  City  of  Cambridge  School  Beport. 
Jov  is  expressed  over  the  introduction  of  a  new  Series  of  Readers,  in  elegance  of  lUastratlon, 
excellence  of  adaptation,  and  general  spirit,  nowhere  surpassed. 

Horace  Piper,  A.  M.,  late  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Maine. 
I  know  of  no  series  which  contains  so  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  or  which  I  can  so 
cheerfully  recommend  to  public  confidence. 

From  the  Beport  of  the  Superintending^  School  Committee,  Somersworth,  K.  H. 
The  Progressive  Series  is  the  btfst  for  our  system  of  graded  schools. 

Hon.  Koah  Wood  (Ex-Mayor},  Chairman  of  State  School  Committee,  Gardiner,  Maine. 
The  Progressive  Series  is  fully  equal  in  merit  to  any  series  of  text- books  ever  offered  to  the  public 
in  thia  country. 

BAZIN  &  ELLSWORTH,  Boston. 


POTTER   &   Hi^MMOISTD'S 

ANALYTIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE 

SYSTEM   OF    PENMANSHIP, 


IN  12  NUMBERS.    EETAIL  PRICE  PER  NUMBER,  10  CENTS. 

is  based  upon  it 
Bil  arrangement, 
pies,  and  the  capitals  to  three, 


This  system  is  based  upon  the  most  scientific  principles.    Penmanship  is  here  reduced  to  a  tcieneet 

bv  a  methodical  arrangement,  so  that  all  the  letters  in  the  small  alphabet  arc  reduced  to  three  prind' 

les,  1     ■   *  .... 


Potter  &  Hammond's  Writing  Cards. 

IN  TWO  NUMBERS.    RETAIL  PRICE  PER  NUMBER,  FOUR  CENTS. 

These  Cards  are  designed  for  children,  as  an  Introduction  to  Potter  &  Hammond's  System  of  Pen-' 
manship.  The  copies  are  to  be  written  on  a  slate  with  a  long  pencil,  or  on  waste  paper  with  a  lead 
pencil. 


IN  3  NUMBERS.      BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  Series  are  now  published,  comprising  three  sets  of  bQoks,  with  32 
pases  of  beautifully  engraTed  copies,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  their  System  of  Penmanship; 
well  adapted  to  higher  classes  in  schools.    Appropriate  sets  of  Blanks  accompany  each  set. 

RETAIL  PRICE  FOR  NO.  1  BOOK-KEEPING 20  cts. 

"  "        6  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 20    " 

"       NO.  2  BOOK  KEEPING 35    " 

4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SINGLE  ENTRY  SET  IN  NO.  2 20    •« 

"  "        4  BLANKS  FOR  THE  FIRST  SET    OF  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  AS 

FOUND  IN  NO.  2 20   " 

Each  set  of  Blanks  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paper  for  re-writing  a  set  of  books  in  a  practi« 
eal  manner  from  the  printed  transactions,  except  the  blanks  for  the  bound  edition. 
RETAIL  PRICE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TWO  NUMBERS,  BOUND  TOGETHER,  BOARDS..  65  cts* 
6  BLANKS  FOR  THE  SAME, 25    " 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  STEEL  PENS. 

EXTRA  FINE,  per  gross, -.... 75  cte. 

SCHOOL  PEN,    ••        "     65    •• 

EXTRA  FINE,  IN  SMALL  BOXES,  per  gross 1^1.00 

SCHOOL  PEN,  •*  "  " 85cts. 

These  pen^  are  manufactured  by  Jos£fh  GillotT,  expressly  to  order,  and  are  invariably  pronoanc 
ed  the  Beat  Pern  in  the  market. 

The  Extra  Fine  Pens  are  adapted  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The  School  Pen  is  adapted  td 
schools  of  an  intermediate  grade,  and  is  an  excellent  Biisine&t  Pen, 

In  places  where  the  above  Publications  and  Steel  Pens  are  not  kept  for  sale.  Teachers  and  others 
wishing  them  for  use,  can  have  them  through  the  Mail,  Postage  Prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail 
price,  which  may  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 


To  assist  Teachers  in  explaining  the  System  of  Penmanship,  a  Chirographic  Chart  has  just  been 
issued,  which  is  the  largest  ever  published.  It  presents  a  complete  classification  of  all  the  letters, 
with  their  principles. 

MOUNTED  CHARTS.  CLOTH  BACKS,  RETAIL  PRICE $1.60 

UNMOUNTED  CHARTS,  RKtAIL  PRICE, LOO 

Sent  by  Express  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.    Freight  fwt  prepaid. 

All  orders  for  Potter  &  Hammond's  Copy  Books,  Book-Keeping,  Writing  Cards,  Chirographic 
Charts,  and  Steel  Pens,  should  be  addressed  to 

No«  609  Ohastnut  Street,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 
07  Liberal  terms  given  for  introduction. 


THREE    NEW    DICTIONARIES. 


^WORCESTER'S 
COMPREHENSIYE     DICTIONARY. 

For  Schools,  Coonting-BoomSi  and  Families. 

HEYISED  AND  ENLARGED BY  J.  E.  WORCESTER,  LL.  D. 

One  Yolume.    Large  12mo.  608  pages.    Price,  $1.12. 

1.  This  book  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  useful  matter  than  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  same 
■ise  and  price. 

A  comparison  of  Dr.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  with  Dr.  Webster's  Academic,  will  show  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  former  Dictionary  is  greater  by  several  thousand  English  words  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  table  of  Greek  and  LatinTroper  Names,  in  the  Comprehensive,  contains  4000  more 
names  than  that  of  the  Academic ;  and  the  remaining  tables  are  more  copious  in  the  former  work 
than  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  latter.  Many  mistakes  recorded  in  other  school  dictionaries  are 
here  corrected  in  these  pronouncing  vocabularies.     There  is  also  an  important  table  containing  the 

J>ronunciation  of  the  names  of  distinguished  men' of  modem  times,  3000  in  number,  in  this  woric,  not 
bund  in  any  other  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  The  De/initiotu  have  been  made  with  great  care.  They  are  concise,  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate. 

3.  The  SynoHffms  are  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student  They  are  clearly  expressed, 
and  will  be  readily  understood. 

4.  The  Spelling  is  that  of  the  world  of  letters ;  not  provincial,  but  that  of  all  eminent  American 
and  English  authors. 

5.  The  Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  simple  system  of  marks,  more  accuzately  than  by  any  other 
system  in  use.  In  cases  of  disputed  or  various  pronunciation,  the  opinions  and  modes  of  all  eminent 
orthoepists  are  given,  thus  presenting,  in  little  space,  the  useful  matter  of  all  important  pronouncing 
dictionaries.    Yaluable  notes  concerning  pronunciation  are  given  throughout  the  volume. 


II. 

Worcester's  Elementary  Dictionary. 

SPOZi     aOZXOOXiS,     COTJXQ'a?ZI^TO-X^OOXNC8     SB    3E*.A.XbCIXiISS. 

A  NEW  EDITION.    REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.    BY  J.  E.  WORCESTER,  LL.  D. 

One  Volume.    12mo.  400  pages.    Price,  75  cenu. 

This  Dictionary  contains  a  very  full  vocabulary  of  the  common  and  well-authorized  words  of  the 
language.  The  design  has  been  to  secure  great  accuracy  in  the  Definitions,  Pronunciation  and  Spell* 
ing  of  words,  and  to  comprise  as  much  useful  matter  in  the  space  allowed  as  possible.  Innovations 
which  have  no  sanction  from  English  usage,  or  the  prevailing  and  best  usage  of  this  country,  have 
been  avoided  as  corruptions  of  the  language.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  and 
its  clear,  distinct  print,  will  contribute  n^uch  to  its  convenience  as  a  manual.  The  preliminary  trea- 
tise on  Orthoepy,  and  the  List  of  Words  of  Doubtful  Orthography,  will  be  fouud  vcy  useful,  and  also 
the  Appendix,  which  conuins  Foreign  Words,  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  Names,  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Scripture  Names,  Pronunciation  of  Modem  Geographical  Names,  Signs  of  Planets,  Abbre- 
viations, &c. 


III. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 

One  Yolume.    18mo.  384  Pages.    Price,  38  Cents.    A  New  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged. 

This  Dictionary  is  a  reduced  form  of  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  and  is  marked  with  the  same 
oare  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  the  author's  other  works. 


The  present  new  editions  of  Dr.  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  printed  from  er.tirely  new  electrotype 
plates,  are  better  adapted  for  schools,  counting-rooms  and  families  than  any  other  similar  works  in 
use.  Teachers  and  Committees  have  only  to  examine  them  to  be  convinced  of  their  superiority.  Lib- 
eral terms  made  for  introduction  in  schools.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  or  will  be  furnished  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  examination  at  half  price, 

SWAN,  BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washincton  Btroet*  Boston* 


FRANK   L.    GAT, 

BOOKSELLEE,     STATIONER, 

AND 

BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURER. 


School  and  College  Text-Books,  Theological,  Histor- 
ical, Medical,  and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

AND 

ALL    KINDS    OF    SCHOOL    STATIONERY, 

CONSTANTLT  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  FBIOES. 


Secanti  J^anlr  33ooitd  33ouflf)t,  Sollr,  antr  Exdiangeli. 


A.  t,xbs:ra.Ia  jsiaaoijirr  ji^ax>s  7o  TiSA.aix.sxte. 


FRANK  L.  OAT,  140  Westminster  Street,  Prov.'dence,  B.  L 

STATIONERS,     BOOKSELLERS, 

AND 

BLANK    BOOK    MANUFACTURERS. 


Jlankrlir,  Cksskal,  ^t\ml  Inknile, 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


-A.  rxjr.1-  stoob:  or 

SCHOOL    STATIONERY. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LEDGEU,  29  WESTMINSTER  STREET, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


a  s.  &  ^w,  ^wooT>, 

989  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

HATE  TU»T  PUBLISHED  THE  SIXTH  EDITION  BBTISBD  AKD  IKTBOTBD  OV  THB 

Grammar  jaf  (^ttgli$|  Grammars; 

WITH  AM"  IM^TBODUOTION,  HISTOBIOAIi  AND  ORITIOAIi. 

The  whole  Methodically  Arranged  and  Amply  illustrated :  with  Forms  of  Correcting  and  Parsing, 
Improprieties  for  Correction,  Examples  for  Parsing,  Questions  for  Examination.  Exercises 
for  Writing,  Observations  for  the  Advanced  Student,  Decisions  and  Proofs  for  the 
Settlement  of  Disputed  Points,  Occasional  Strictures  and  Defences,  an  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Several  Methods  of  Analysis,  and  a  Key  to  the  Oral 
Exercises.    To  which  are  added  Four  Appendices,  per- 
taining separately  to  the  Four  Parts 
of  Grammar. 

BY    GOOLD    BROWN. 

(With  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  on  steel.)     Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 

COPIOUS  INDEX  OF  MATTERS, 

BY  SAMUEL  U.  BERRIAN,  A.  M. 
1,102  pctges,  large  octavo,  handsomely  bound.     Price,  $4  50. 

*«*  The  steady  demand  for  Thb  Obamma-b  of  Enolish  Grammars,  even  if  suceess  is  not  always 
a  sure  criterion  of  merit,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  by  those 
who,  from  their  education,  intellectual  habits,  or  peculiar  tastes  and  pursuits,  are  in  the  best  position 
to  judge  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  same. 

As  a  work  of  genius  and  learning,  everywhere  displaying  a  rare  critical  acumen  in  the  author,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  treated,  Brown's  pandect  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  of  the  day.  As  an  embodiment  of  all  the  facts,  principles  and  laws  of  the  language  methodi- 
cally arranged  and  amply  illustrated,  it  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  a  Staiward,  As  a 
history  of  opinions  and  a  resume  of  the  diverse  doctrines  of  the  English  grammarians  of  the  past  and 
present  age — with  its  decisions  and  proofs,  its  strictures  and  defences — it  fills  up  the  idea  of  a 
**  Grammar  of  English  Grammars."  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  minute  criticism  with 
which  its  pages  teem,  it  is  still  essentially  a  practical  book,  and  adapted  to  general  use.  There  are 
few  intelligent  persons  that  would  not  find  their  advantage  in  the  possession  of  this  work ;  since,  in 
the  determination  of  points  pertaining  to  phraseology  or  expression,  it  has  the  same  utility  that  Web« 
Bter*s  or  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  in  the  determination  of  the  spelling  or  definition  of  individual 
words.  The  Index,  now  added  in  the  present,  or  sixth  edition,  of  the  Grammar,  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  the  work,  and  to  enable  the  eye  to  take  in,  at  a  glance,  all  that  is  said  in  the  Grammar 
upon  any  particular  point.  In  respect  to  type-work,  paper,  and  exterior  form,  the  book  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  aesixed,  and  will,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  be  found  an  ornament  to  any  library. 


"It  is  emphatically  a  book  that  is  a  book.  A  copj  of  the  first  edition,  which  was  issued  in  '62,  hai 
been  in  my  possession  and  constant  use  from  that  time  to  this,  and  it  has  been  of  so  much  service  to 
me  that  I  have  been  almost  tempted  to  look  with  some  degree  of  commiseration  upon  teachers,  speak- 
ers and  writers  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value.  A^  a  book  of  reference  in  schools  it  is  invaluable.  An 
index  was  a  desideratum  in  former  editions.  That  want  being  supplied  in  this,  the  work  is  now  com- 
plete in  all  its  parU,  and  as  perfect  as  it  would  seem  possible  for  such  a  work  to  be  made." 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston. 

**  There  is  nothing  like  it  as  far  as  we  know  in  the  English  language. "-"IfoMocAufcto  Teacher, 

"  We  commend  it  to  the  careful  notice  of  all  our  teachers." — Maine  Teacher, 

"  A  work  of  unequaled  excellence  and  worth." — Connecticut  Common  School  Journal, 

"  It  contains  all  that  a  man  need  to  learn  about  the  laws  of  construction,  and  the  mtthodf  of  part- 
ing and  analyzing  the  English  language. *'*-i2AoJe  Island  Schoolmaster. 

«  Very  thorough,  elaborate  and  complete." — Educational  Herald. 

'*  Als  a  book  of  reference  it  has  no  equal."— iVino  York  Teacher. 


O*  A  page  of  the  Index  is  herewith  published,  that  Teachers  may  fully  appreciate  this  great  work. 

[See  Next  Page.} 
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a 

Of  leti,  as  A,  E,  I,  and  U,  self-naming,  153, 
Obs.  12 :— its  plural,  150,  Obs.  1 : — ^forma- 
tion of  the  plur.  of  nomis  in,  243,  Obs.  8 : 
— sounds  properly  its  own,  1047  : — where 
sounded  as  short  ti,  ib. : — da  as  obscure 
€f  ib. : — diphthongs  beginning  with,  ib. : — 
triphth.  do.,  ib. 

0,  inteq.,  with  cap.  letL,  166,  R. : — ^what  emo- 
tion indicates,  447 :— ^UfTers  from  o^  448,  t: 
— as  denQting  earnestness,  before  nouns  or 
pronouns  put  abeoL  bj  direct  address ;  is  no 
positive  index  of  the  vocative,  691,  Obs.  2. 
— 0,  Ac,  Mure,  erron.  doctrine  concerning, 
to  what  teaching  it  has  given  rise,  t&.,  Obs. 
4f  ei  sq. — Of  &c,  with  a  case  following,  Lat. 
construe,  o^  examined,  694,  Obs.  11. — 6,  not 
imfreq.  confounded  with  oA,  even  by  gram- 
marians, 171,  Ob&  16;  448,  t;  692,  Obs. 
6 ;  695,  Obs.  14;  comp.  448,  n.  * 

Obeliskj  or  dagger^  as  mark  of  reference,  804. 

Objective  case^  defined,  258. — Obj.  case,  how 
distinguished  from  the  fiotn.  in  nouns,  264, 
Obs.  24: — ^before  the  infln.  mood,  how  taken 
in  Eng.,  495,  Obs.  8; — as  governed  by  active- 
trans,  verb  or  part,  617,  R. — "Active  verbs 
govern  the  obj,  casej"  Murr.,  defect  of  this 
brief  assertion ;  its  uselessness  as  a  rule  for 
"the  syntax  of  verbs,"  tJ.,  Obs.  1 ;  621,  Obs. 
13. — Obj,  case,  of  how  many  constructions 
susceptible^  617^  Obs.  1 : — ^whether  infini- 
tives, participles,  &c.,  can  be  m,  518,  Obs.  5 : 
— ^two  nouns  in,  ailer  a  verb,  how  parsed, 

-  520,  Obs.  8.^Whether  any  verb  in  Eng. 
'  governs  two  objectives  not  coupled,  t&.,  Obs. 
9,  10;  634,  Obs.  10. — Obj,  case  as  governed 
by  passive  verbs,  erron.  allowed  by  some, 
521,  Obs.  11 ;  Murr.  on  this  construe,  ib., 
Obs.  12 ;  syntaa  N.  concerning,  522,  v : — 
what  verbs  not  to  be  employed  without,  ib., 
N.  i;  do.  with,  N.  ii. — Obj.  case  as  governed 
by  prep.,  532,  R. — "Prepositions  gov.  the 
ofe*.  case"  why  the  brief  assertion  is  excep- 
tionable, as  the  sole  rule,  in  parsing  prep., 
ib,,  Obs.  2. 

Obsolete  or  antiquated  words,  use  of)  as  opposed 
to  purity,  PREa  against,  1062,  ii. — Things 
obsolete  in  Eng.,  Br.  Latham's  attempts  to 
revive,  348,  n.  *. 

Ocean,  figurative  representation  o^  as  uttering 
his  voice  ui  tones  of  varied  quantity,  162, 
Obs.  9. 

Octometer  line,  may  be  reduced  to  tetrameter, 
850 : — iambic,  examples  o?  ib. : — trochaic, 
do.,  862,  et  sq. : — dactylic,  example  ofj  880. 
— Odometer,  trochaic,  rh3nne  and  termina- 
tion o^  863,  t ;  its  pauses,  and  how  may  be 
divided,  864 ;  the  most  common  form  o^ 
«.,  b. 

0/  and  on  or  upon,  difference  between,  686, 
Obs.  18. 

Old  BngUsh,  characters  of  its  alphabet,  shown, 
148 : — occasional  use  of  do.,  164. 

Omissions  of  words  that  are  needful  to  the  sense, 
Crit  N.  against,  719,  x. 

Omitting,  verbs  ot,  with  part  in  stead  of  infin., 
638,  Obs.  18. 

One,  employment  o^  as  a  noun  or  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  noun;  how  classed  by  some  gram- 


marians, 275,  Obs.  13: — may  be  preceded 
by  the  articles,  or  by  adjectives,  ib.,  ib.  :-^ 
like  Pr.  on  or  Von,  used  indef.  for  any  person; 
in  this  sense  preferable  to  a  pers.  pron.  ap- 
plied indefinitely,  i5.,  ib. : — Church^  dtatioa 
ridiculing  the  too  frequent  use  ofj  for  perai 
pron.,  ib.,  ib. : — ^as  pronom.  adj.,  requires 
verb  and  pron.  in  the  third  persL  sing,  to 
agree  with  it,  576,  N.  iv.  One  an  other,  aeb 
Other.  One,  or  a  unit,  whether  it  is  a  mcm- 
ber,  829,  n.  *. 

Only,  derivation  of;  class  and  meaning  <^  in 
its  several  different  relations,  666,  Obs.  26 , 
659,  Obs.  1 ;  273,  Obs.  7  :— strictures  on  the 
instructions  of  grammarians  respecting  the 
classification  and  placing  ofj  665,  Oba.  27 : — 
ambiguous  use  oC  (as  also  of  but,)  666,  Obs. 
29 : — ^use  of)  for  but,  or  exc^t  that,  not  ap- 
proved of  by  Brown,  ib.,  ib. — Not  only,  not 
merely — but,  Ac.,  correspondents,  679,  m. 

Onomatopoeia  described  and  exemplified,  821 ; 
827,  t,  (extr.  from  Swift,) 

Or,  as  expressing  an  alternation  of  terms,  (Lat, 
«ve,)  431,  Obs.  8;  puna,  776,  exa  iii: — ia 
Eng.,  is  frequently  equivocal;  the  ambiguity 
how  avoided,  431,  Obs.  8. — Or,  perh.  con- 
tracted from  other,  1057,  t — Or  and  nor 
discriminated,  431,  Oba.  7,  8. — Or,  nor, 
grammarians  dispute  which  of  these  words 
^ould  be  adopted  after  an  other  nega- 
tive than  neUher  or  nor;  Murr.,  following 
Priestl.,  teaches  that  either  word  may  b^ 
useiwith  equal  propriety;  Burn's  doctrine, 
662,  Obs.  15,  et  sq. ;  Browk,  after  revising 
Church.,  attempts  to  settle  the  quesUon, 
664,  Obs.  21.— Or  ever,  (**  OR  ever  the  earth 
was,")  the  term  explained,  431,  Obs.  4. 

Or  or  our^  terminat,  number  of  Eng.  words  in; 
how  many  of  these  may  be  written  with  our; 
Brown's  practice  and  views  in.  respect  to 
this  matter,  197,  Obs.  4. 

Oral  spelling,  the  advantage  o^  to  learners^ 
182,  Obs.  8. 

Order  oi  things  or  events,  the  natural,  pRBa 
directing  the  observance  o(  in.  the  use  of 
lang.,  1063,  m. 

Orders  of  verse,  see  Verse, 

Ordinal  numeral,  (see  Nuw>erais) — Ordinal  ad- 
jectives may  qualify  card,  numbera;  cannot 
properly  be  qualified  by  do.,  542,  Oba  12 ; 
280,  Obs.  7,  (7.) 

Orthoepy,  see  Pronundalion. 

Orthography,  148-203.— Ortto^rap^j/^ 
of  what  treats,  148: — difficulties  attendm^ 
it  in  Eng.,  193,  t. ;  196,  Obs.  1 :— Dr.  Johx- 
SOn's  improvements  in,  197,  Obs.  2: — ^Dk. 
Webster's  do.,  in  a  different  direction,  202, 
Obs.  25 : — ignorance  o^  with  respect  to  any 
word  used,  what  betokens  in  the  user,  719, 
Crit  N.  xiv.  (See  also  Spelling.)  Orihog^ 
raphy,  figures  of;  mimesis  and  archaism,  814^ 

Other,  pronom.  adj.,  273,  Obs.  7 : — ^its  sub- 
stantive or  pronominal  character ;  (with  one,) 
how  classed  by  some ;  may  be  preceded  by 
the  articles,  275,  Ob&  13: — ^requires  (heat 
before  the  latter  term  of  an  exclusive  com- 
parison, 678,  .JT.  iv ;  yet  sometimes  perhaps 
better  takes  Uio  j^/fjm^esides,  <&.,  n.  *.  Each 
other,  one  an  other,  l^ffi^  and  just  applica- 
tion o^  275,  Obs.  15;   601,  Obs.  14;  543^ 


BROVFS  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

*'  The  only  full  treatise,  and  the  only  comprehensive  review  of  the  system  and  works  of  all  authors 
on  this  suhject  that  we  ipoaaess  "-^Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 

"  The  best  thing  of  the  kind  ever  published."—- TeacAcr*'  Advocate,  Dayton,  Ohio,  ^ 

"  The  most  profound  and  critical  work  that  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  of  language."— Foiice  of 
lotoa, 

**  The  most  complete  and  best  grammatical  treatise  ever  published." — Indiana  Sc?iool  Journal. 

"  A  treasure  which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher  in  the  land." — Teac?iers'  Journal, 
AJlentown,  Pa. 

"  A  magnificent  volume  whose  contents  claim  the  heartiest  commendation."— iVeto  Hampehirt 
Journal  of  Education. 

"  A  complete  work  of  grammatical  doctrine  and  criticism." — Illinois  Teacher. 

"  It  is  the  fullest  and  completest  work  on  English  Grammar  ever  published ;  a  great  ti^asure  houB« 
of  English  philology.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of  grammatical  lore,  and  is  to  the  syntax  of  our 
language  what  Webster's  great  Dictionary  is  to  etymology." — Michigan  Journal  of  Education* 


ALSO,     NEW     EDITIONS,     IMPBOVED,     OF 

BROT^N'S 

INSTITUTES  S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

355  pages,  12mo. :  Price  60  cents ;  and 
B  Hr  o  t;^  3>T  '  S 

FIRST  LINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

122  pages,  12mo. :  Price,  25  cents* 

'*  These  are  two  good  works,  the  production  of  one  who  has  devoted  more  attention  to  the  subject 
of  grammar  than  any  other  man  in  America." — Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 

''Brown's  *  First  Lines,"  and  his  'Institutes  of  English  Grammar,'  in  their  original  forms,  were 
among  the  best  Grammars  we  ever  used ;  with  their  improvements  they  justly  command  the  good-will 
of  teachers." — Massachusette  Teacher. 

**  The  practical  exercises  are  quite  copious,  the  rules  admirably  worded,  the  whole  appearance 
attractive,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  judged,  these  works  are  eminently  successful  in  making  good  gram- 
matical scholars  wherever  they  are  used." — New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education. 

*'  Brown's  Grammars  are  of  a  class  never  to  die.  At  present  of  unapproachable  excellence,  and  the 
highest  possible  authority,  we  doubt  if  they  can  ever  be  superseded,  at  least  whilst  our  language  re- 
mains what  it  is." — S.  H.  Berrian,  School  Commissioner,  West  Chester  County,  N.  Y. 

**  I  consider  Goold  Brown's  English  Grammar,  in  its  improved  edition,  the  most  learned,  accurate 
and  valuable  text-book  on  the  subject  which  I  have  ever  examined,  and  I  have  examined  it  thorough- 
ly, and  many  others  impartially."— /«««»  R.  Challen,  North  Western  Christian  University,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

"  The  best  Grammar  of  the  English  language  extant."— TToodMot*^  Sentinel,  Woodstock,  III. 

"  This  is  a  work  worthy  the  examination  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  study." — IntelU- 
geneer.  Wheeling,  Va. 

"  This  work  has  obtained  an  enviable  reputation,  and,  we  believe,  ranks  first  among  the  modem 
works  which  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  student  the  art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing the  English  language  with  propriety."- Granc^  Rapids  Daily  Herald,  Mich. 

**  It  is  a  better  work  than  most  others  now  in  use." — Shelby  Co.  Democrat,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

**  The  very  best  Grammar  with  which  I  am  conversant."— fT.  T.  Chapman,  Principal  Eaton  Select 
School,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 

**  I  have  found  none  that  will  bear  a  respectable  comparison  to  that  of  Goold  Brown." — Daniel  D. 
Ames,  School  Examiner,  Sandusky  Co.,  O. 

**  I  consider  Brown's  Grammar  a  work  of  surpassing  merit." — W.  W.  Boynton,  School  Examiner, 
Lorain  Co.,  O. 

**  The  best  books  of  their  kind.  They  have  been  adopted  in  our  schools  in  place  of  Ghreene's  Ele- 
ments, and  our  scholars  are  progressing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before."— ;S.  S.  Cotton,  Principal  High  School,  Sandusky,  O. 

«  The  best  Grammar  of  the  Enghsh  language  with  which  I  am  acquainted."— JanMt  Monroe,  Prqf, 
cf  Rhetoric,  etc.  Oberlin  College. 

**  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  )dn^."'-'Independent  Democrat,  Elyria,  O. 

•(  These  works  should  be  extensively  introduced  in  the  schools  everywhere."— Potnem^  Teiegraph, 

**  Unequalled  by  any  work  of  the  kind  ever  published."— Danvt^  Republican,  III. 

*«*  Copies  of  First  Series  and  Institutes,  for  examinatlon,j)iik-1lle  view  of  introduction,  sent  free 
of  postage  on  receipt  of  half  the  prices  above  name'        " 


aET    THE    BEST. 
WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED    DICTIONARY. 


1. — ^In  AMOUNT  OF  MATTER. — It  contains  one-sixth  more  than  any  other  published. 

2.— In  its  VOCABULARY.— It  contains  Many  Hundred  living,  current  words  not  found  in  jurr 

OTHSa  DICTIONARY. 

3.— In  its  DEFINITIONS.— "Webster  is  the  best  Defining  Dictionary/*— -Y.  F.  Obaervtr,  and 
general  testimony. 

4.— In  its  ETYMOLOGY.—"  On  this  ground  it  etands  not  only  unrivaled,  but  alone."— iVbr** 
American  Review. 

6.— In  PRONUNCIATION.— "Is  received  as  supreme  authority  for  the  origin,  spelling,  pronun- 
eiaiion,  meaning  and  use  of  words  by  seven-eiffhths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."— fVr«  iViJi- 
cipals  of  Anademies  in  Washinffton  Aprils  1860. 

6. — In  ORTHOGRAPHY. — **  It  is  almost  universally  recognized  in  our  schools  as  the  standard  of 
orthography  and  pronunciation." — H.  H.  Van  Dtck,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  State  of  New 
York. 

"  Its  O&THOoaAPHT  has  gradually  come  to  be  settled  upon  as  authoritative  by  a  large  majority  of 
American  authors  and  publishers." — Washington  Evening  Star,  April,  1860. 

7.— In  SYNONYMS.—"  We  regard  this  last  monograph  by  Prof.  Goodrich,  [the  Synonyms  in 
Webster's  Pictorial.]  as  the  best  on  the  subject. — Prof.  Gibbk,  in  the  New  EnglanaerJor'May^Frot 
O.  is  as  good  an  authority  on  this  point  as  any  in  the  United  States. 

8.— In  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  — "  The  eighty  pages  of  Illustrations,  comparable  in 
fineness  to  those  of  Bank  Notes,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book."'^CA.  Herald. 

9.-*In  PRICE.— No  volume  save  the  Bible,  is  probably  sold  so  low,  considering  quantity  of  matter, 
and  literary  labor  embodied. 

10.— In  UNIFORMITY  OF  USAGE.— Webster's  Dictionaries  are  now  sold  and  used  many  tamei 
more  than  all  others  combined.  Seven  Millions  of  School  Text-Books,  and  Thiarr  Milxjons 
copies  of  Periodicals  are  published  annually,  following  Webster. 

From  Prof.  H.  N.  Day,  Cincinnati,  Feb.  20,  1861. 

«  •  •  The  immortal  work  of  the  prince  of  English  lexicographers.  *  *  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
there  are  proofs  of  his  partaking  of  our  common  imperfect  and  fallible  humanity,  but  that  there  are 
so  few,  and  that  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  *  *  *  *  To  be,  I  will  not  say  "the  best,"  bat 
the  only  desirable  Dictionary  of  the  language." 

"  Webster  was  the  first  lexicographer  of  English  who  placed  definition  and  etymology  on  a  proper 
basis.  ♦  •  ♦  Webster,  the  chief  oi  English  lexicographers." — Prof.  Haldeman  in  the  Drevelyan 
Prize  Essay. 

From  HaETBt  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Principal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  New  York,  Jan.  24,  1861. 

"  I  can  hardly  express  m^f  admiration  of  its  value.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  used  so  extensirely,  and 
I  should  rejoice  still  more  if  it  should  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning, 
and  be  recognized  as  the  Standard  by  every  American  writer.  *  *  No  considerations  of  this  nature 
can  overcome  the  convictions  of  my  judgment  in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  Webster." 


WEBSTER'S   SCHOOL   DICTIONARIES. 

Viz: — 1.  The Primaxy.  4.  Academic. 

2.  Gommoii  School.  5.  Goanting  House. 

3.  High  School.  6.  UniyerBity. 

These  popular  School  Dictionaries,  having  been  thoroughly  revised  vrithin  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  being  extensively  regarded  as  the  Standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition,  and  Pronun- 
ciation, and  as  THE  BEST  Dictionaries  in  use,  are  respectfully  commenaed  to  teachers  and  others. 
They  are  much  more  extensively  sold  and  used  than  all  others  combined. 

a-,  ss  o.  x^sxtxix^x^. 

Publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridsed. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

OBT   THD   BBBTt         OUT   WEBBTEB! 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    -    -    BY  R.  0.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  Notes, 

-WITH    OVEUr    lOO    lb^JLJP&, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

BT  BOSWEIiIi  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.. 

AUTHOR  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUARTO.    PRICE  $1,00. 


SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparationfor  many  years,  and  is  the  crown- 
ing production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  comprehensive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in 
its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserTe  attention  : 


I.  Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Text,  especially  in  the  Definitions ;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils 
just  what  they  want  to  know,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  practicable. 

TI.  Superior  colored  Maps,  exhibiting  the 
Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Ci- 
vilization of  different  nations. 

II L  Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal 
Cities  on  the  globe. 

IV.  Thirty-two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States 
and  Countries. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Noies  and  Eiqplanations, 
giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words 


and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  val- 
ue to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

VI.  Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
hibiting the  relative  size  of  the  different  Countries 
and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

VII.  Railroad  Map  of  the  United  States,  exhi- 
biting the  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  con- 
nections. 

VII J.  Physical  Geography,  with  Humboldt's 
System  of  Isothermal  Lines. 

IX.  Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

X.  Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 


From  Prof.  F.  A.  Allek,  Chester  Cottktt  Normal  School. 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. : 

Dear  Stra :  —  Some  time  since,  we  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  advanced  Teachers'  Class  a  supply  of 
Smith's  New  Geography,  both  for  etudy  and  recitation,  and  for  criticism  ;  and  the  result  of  our  expe- 
rience with  the  work  has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  us  of  its  value  and  superiority  as  a  text-book.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  size  now  published,  and  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  advanced  work  for  higher  institutions. 

An  important  and  valuable  feature  in  the  work,  and  one  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  ought 
to  be  called,  is  the  marginal  notes  and  definitions.  In  these  will  be  found  answers  to  the  **  thousand 
and  one  *'  questions  asked  by  inouisitive  pupils,  such  as  —  '*  Why  are  burning  mountains  called  vol- 
canoes ? "  **  Why  are  the  great  plains  in  North  America  called  prairies  or  savannas,  while  in  South 
America  they  are  called  pampas  and  llanos,  in  Europe  heaths,  and  in  Asia  steppes  ?  "  "  How  are 
these  words  pronounced,  and  what  do  they  mean  ?  These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions,  are 
answered  and  fully  explained.    Upon  every  page  of  the  work  this  feature  stands  out. 

The  original  small  maps,  exhibiting  the  Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Civilization, 
the  Isothermal  lines,  Volcanic  systems,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  the  forty-four  Vicinity  Maps,  and  the 
thirty-two  full-page  Maps,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  work  extant. 

The  pages  devoted  to  Ancient  Geography^  embracing  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  other  noted 

J^laces  of  antiquity,  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  feature  to  every  teacher.     The  work  is  sufficientlf 
ull  upon  this  point  to  give  a  clear  and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.    The  department  of  PAyst- 
cal  Geography  is  quite  satisfactory.    Enough  is  given  to  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  study. 

Among  the  many  excellent  features  in  the  work,  we  cannot  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  all  to  the 
Comparative  Map^  on  a  uniform  scale,  as  well  as  the  Celestial  Map  and  Diagrams.  These,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Geographical' Clocks  are  matters  of  sufficient  importance  alone  to  commend  the  work. 

The  test  to  which  we  are  daily  submitting  this  work  proves  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned ; 
and,  thou'rh  somewhat  prejudiced  against  it  at  first,  we  are  now  fully  convinced  of  its  merits,  an  evi- 
dence of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  it  as  our  standard  text-book  in  Geography. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  F.  A.  ALLEN, 

Principal  of  C.  C.  N.  School. 

From  the  Mass.  Teacher. 
"All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.     If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  •  «  • 

TEACHERS  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail,  for  examination, 
upon  receipt  of  26  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
with  the  work,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms. 

%.  B.  i.i)i)iincott  $c  €o„  WltCbtW^, 


IN 

RK4DING  AND  SPELLING. 

ftr  WHOIiE  MATTEB  ENTIREIiT  JSTBW.  .C4 
"UNEQUALLED  IN  LITERARY  MERIT  AND  PRACTICABILITY." 

It  W€u  the  Only  Series  adopted  by  the  Neto  Hampshire  Board  of  Education,  for  the  PubUe  Schcob 

of  that  State,  in  March,  1867. 
Alio,  the  Only  Series  adopted  by  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education,  in  December ^  1858. 

CONSISTING  OF 

PofUt^  ITitwi 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PICTORIAL  PRIMER, 8  cU. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER.      Illustrated 10    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER.  "  15    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER.  "  20    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER.        •'  24    " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER.  >  Adapted  to  the  >  on    „ 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPEAKER  AND  READER.  5    same  Class.    5    ** 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER 12    " 

Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  respectfullr  requested  to  examine  the  aboye  Series  of  Beaden 
for  them  selves.  The  authors  have  been  long  an(l  favorably  known  as  successful  practical  teachers 
and  Elocutionists ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  other  efficient  literary,  and  educational  men,  they 
feel  confident  that  they  have  succeeded  in  bringina;  before  the  American  public  the  best  Series  of 
Readers  ever  publishea.  These  Works  are  eminently  practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  character 
of  the  higher  of  the  Series,  as  literaby  works,  cannot  be  excelled. 

Nearly  every  School  District  in  the  States  of  MAINE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  and  VERMONT, 
have  thoroughly  adopted  this  Series.  Many  of  the  most  important  cities  and  towns  in  the  States  of 
MASSACHUSETTS,  CONNECTICUT,  RHODE  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  and 
OHIO,  have  adopted  Town  and  Holbrookes  ProgressiTC  Series  as  the  Text-Books  to  be  used  in  all 
their  Schools. 

The  Progressive  Speller  and  Definer, 

FBICS  $1.20  FEB  DOZEN.    THE  CHEAPEST  SFEIiIiEB  EXTASTT. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  should  examine  this  new  and  valuable  work.  It 
contains  5,000  more  words  Tin  common  use)  than  almost  any  other  work  of  this  kind ;  and,  while  it 
embraces  all  the  requisites  found  in  spellers  of  the  present  day,  it  also  contains  much  additional  mat- 
ter that  is  important  to  teachers,  as  well  as  indispensable  to  the  pupil.  This  book  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  all  other  works  upon  this  subject,  being  equally  adapted  to  the  Primary,  Grammar, 
or  High  School.  > 

EXTRACTS  FROM  OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  RECOMMENDATIONS  RECEIVED. 
£ev.  James  Pratt,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  School  and  Book  Committee,  Portland,  Maine. 
In  the  mechanical  execution,  the  Progressive  Series  has  come  astonishingly  near  perfection,  and, 
as  a  whole,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  its  equal  in  all  the  world  of  School  Books. 

£.  L.  Barney,  Chairman  of  Text-Book  Committee,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
The  Progressive  Series,  by  Town  and  Holbrook,  is  decidedly  superior  to  all  others. 

Samuel  Patrick,  School  Commissioner  for  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 
Changes  should  not  be  made  in  text-books  without  first  seeing  this  truly  *'  FrogressiTe  Series." 

Extract  from  the  City^of  Cambridge  School  Beport. 
Joy  is  expressed  over  the  introduction  of  a  new  Series  of  Readers,  in  elegance  of  illustimtion, 
excellence  of  adaptation,  and  general  spirit,  nowhere  surpassed. 

Horace  Piper,  A.  M.,  late  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Maine. 
I  know  of  no  series  which  contains  so  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter,  or  which  I  can  to 
cheerfully  recommend  to  public  confidence. 

From  the' Beport  of  the  Superintendin;  School  Committee,  Somersworth,  K.  H. 
The  Progressive  Series  is  the  best  for  our  system  of  graded  schools. 

Hon.  Noah  Wood  (Ex-Mayor),  Chairman  of  State  School  Committee,  Gardiner,  Maine. 
The  Progressive  Series  is  fully  equal  in  merit  to  any  series  of  text-books  ever  offered  to  the  pnbUe 
in  this  country. 

BAZIN  &  ELLSWOBTH,  Boston. 


GOULD   &  LINCOLN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

59  WABHINOTON  STBBET9  BOSTON,  AFBIIi  1,  1861. 


Just  Published. 
THE 

annual  of  Scientific  ©iscofaetg ; 

OR, 

Tear  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
For  186L    Edited  by  D.  A.  Wells,  A.  M.   With 

a  portrait  of  Augustus  Gould,  M.  D.      12mo. 

Cloth.    $1.25. 

OIj'No  other  single  publication,  American  or 
foreign,  presents  such  a  mass  of  fresh,  varied,  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  persons  in  almost  every  walk  of  life ;  and 
its  acquisition  has  become  a  necessity  to  all  who 
would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  progress  of 
discovery  with  each  successive  year.  The  work 
is  equal! Y  indispensable  as  a  book  of  reference  to 
every  public  and  school  library. 


THE  LIFE  OP  TRUST ; 

A  ITarrative  of  the  Dealings  of  Ood  with  Bev. 
George  Mailer. 
O*  "The  Life  of  Trust"  is  everywhere  exciting 
the  liveliest  interest.  Pastors  and  laymen  are 
earnestly  commending  it  to  the  people,  and  the 
press  declares  it  to  be  the  most  remarkable  work 
of  the  day.  Four  editions  have  been  already  ex- 
hausted, and  the  demand  increases. 


ROMANCE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSB. 

With  elegant  illustrations.   Second  Edition.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1.26. 
A  beautiful  book  for  old  or  young. 


CYCLOP JEDIA  OF  ANECDOTES  OF  LITER- 
ATURB  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS.  By  Kaz- 
litt  Arvlne,  A.  M.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
725  pp.    Octavo.    Cloth,  03. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES. 
A  Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose 
Fiction.  By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  author  of 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Milton,"  &c. 
12mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS ;  or, 
the  Story  of  ray  Education.  An  Autobiography. 
By  Hugh  Miller.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  personal  narrative  of  a  deeply  inter- 
esting and  instructive  character,  concerning  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
ITS  PEOPLE.  By  Hugh  Miller.  With  a  fine 
engraving  of  the  authar.     12mo.    Cloth,  01. 

A  capital  book  of  travels,  presenting  the  most 
perfectly  life-like  views  of  England  to  be  found 
in  any  language. 

CHAMBERS'  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  A  Selection  of  the  choicest 
productions  of  English  authors,  from  the  earli- 
est to  the  present  time.  Two  imperial  octavo 
volumes,  700  pages  each,  double  columns,  with 
300  elegant  illustrations.    Embossed  cloth,  05. 

THE  SIGNET  RING  AND  OTHER  GEMS. 
By  Rev.  J.  D.  Liefde.    16mo.    Cloth,  63  cents. 


CHOICE  BOOKS  FOR  YOUTH. 

THE    AIMWELL  STORIES. 

OSCAR;  or.  The  Boy  who  had  his  Own  Way, 

16mo.    63  cents. 
CLINTON  ;  or.  Life  in  the  Country.    16m o.    63c. 
ELLA. ;  or,  Turning  Over  a  New  Leaf.  16mo.  63c. 
WHISTLER;  or,  The  Manly  Boy.     16mo.    63c. 
MARCUS ;  or,  The  Boy-Tamer.    16mo.   63  cents. 
JESSIE ;  or,  Trying  to  be  Somebody.    16mo.  63c. 

The  six  volumes  are  put  up  uniformly,  in  an  ele- 
gant box,  for  03.75. 

By  general  assent,  this  is  the  most  popular  se- 
ries of  children's  books  in  the  market-  It  tells 
such  pleasant  stories  of  city  and  country  life,  of  in- 
door games  and  out-door  sports,  of  studies  at  school 
and  amusements  at  home,  of  the  joys  and  troubles 
of  boys  and  girls,  that  children  never  get  weary  of 
reading  it. 

PETER  OODDIiE'B  TBIP  TO  NB'W  TOBK 
This  amusing  game  was  the  last  invention  of  the 
author,  and  can  be  played  by  any  number  of  child- 
ren or  adults.  It  is  really  three  games  in  one,  and 
the  fun  is  continually  changing.  In  neat  boxes, 
37^  cents. 

Banvard's  American  Histories. 

PLYMOUTH  AND  THE  PILGRIMS.     16mo. 

60  cents. 
NOVELTIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD.    16mo. 

60  cents. 
ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  16mo. 

69  cents. 
TRAGIC   SCENES   IN  THE  OLD   FRENCH 

WAR.    16mo.    60  cents. 

The  series  bound  uniformly,  in  a  neat  box,  02.50. 

Well  fitted  to  allure  young  readers  from  story- 
books to  the  study  of  history. 

CHAMBEBS'  HOME  BOOK:  or,  POCKET 
MIBOELIjANT. 

Six  volumes.  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt  backs,  in  an 
elegant  box,  03. 

This  series  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  amusing  incident,  and  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  School  and  the  Family  Library. 

THE    POOR   BOY  AND    THE    MERCHANT 

PRINCE.    16mo.    75  cents. 
THE    POOR    GIRL   AND    TRUE    WOMAN. 
16mo.    75  cents. j^ 

These  volumes,  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Thayer,  founded 
on  the  noble  lives  of  Amos  Lawrence  and  Mary 
Lyon,  inspire  boys  and  girls  to  high  aims  and  use- 
ful lives. 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  ABROAD.    16mo.    75c. 
THE  ISLAND    HOME ;    or  Young  Castaways. 
16mo.    75  cents. 

Some  bright  boys  have  thought  this  more  inter- 
esting than  even  <* Robinson  Crusoe."  or  "The 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  because  of  its  boyish  ad- 
ventures and  perils. 

PLEASANT  PAGES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ; 
or,  Book  of  Home  Education  and  Entertain- 
ment.   16mo.    75  cents. 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  instructive  amusement. 
KIND  WORDS  FOR  CHILDREN  to  Guide  them 
in  the  Path  of  Peace.     By  Rev.  Harvey  New- 
comb.    16mo.    Cloth,  42  cents. 
A  simple  and  beautiful   exposition  of  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  in  language  and 
with  illustrations  adapted  to  children. 


t3r  Any  one  of  thu9  worh»  wiU  be  tent  by  the  Publishere,  pott-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  annexed. 


FRANK   L.   GAT, 

BOOKSELLER,     ST^TIOISTEE, 

AND 

BLANE  BOOK  MANyFAOTUIIER. 


School  and  College  Text-Books,  Theological,  Histor- 
ical, Medical,  and  Miscellaneous  Books, 

AND 

ALL   KINDS    OF    SCHOOL    STATIONERY, 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PKICES. 


SECOND  HAND  BOOKS  BOUGHT,  SOLD  AND  EXCHANGED. 


A.  X.IBSBJVX.    PISOOUl^T   Xi,C.AJDJB   TO   TZLA-OXXSRS. 


FBANS  L.  GAT,  140  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  B.  L 

STATIONERS,     BOOKSELLERS, 

AND 

BLANK    BOOK    MANUFACTURERS. 


itetttari,  Classitri,  ^c^I,  |nknile. 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


SCHOOL    STATIONERY. 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LEDGEB,  29  WESTMINSTER  STBEET, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 


-A.Nr>IlE"W"S'     &     STODDARD'S 

LATIN    GRAMMAR. 

BSyiBP.D  AND  BNLAROED  EDITION.         PUBLISHED  BT 

CROCKER    &    BREWSTER, 

4?  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

And  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally  thronghont  the  country. 


Beyised,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.    A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language ;  for  the  use  of  Schools 

and  Colleges.    Sixty-Fifth  Edition. 
BT  FBOF.  E.  A.  ANDBSWS  AITD  8.  STODDABD. 

In  announcing  the  Rerised  Edition  of  Andrews'  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Orammar,  the  Publishers  be^ 
lieye  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  The  fact  that  in  the  space  of 
about  Twenty  years,  Sixtt-Fiye  Editions,  numbering  above  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
COPIES,  have  been  required  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  work, 
sufficiently  eyinoes  the  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held. 

In  preparing  this  Revised  and  Enlarged  edition,  every  portion  of  the  original  work  has  been  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  twenty  years  spent  by  the  present  editor  in  studies  connected 
with  this  department  of  education,  and  with  the  aid  of  numerous  publications  in  the  same  department, 
which,  during  this  period,  have  issued  from  the  European  press.  The  results  of  this  labor  are  appa- 
rent on  almost  every  page,  in  new  modifications  of  the  old  materials,  and,  especially,  in  such  addi- 
tional information  in  regard  to  its  various  topics  as  the  present  advanced  state  of  classical  education 
in  this  country  seemed  obviously  to  demand. 

Its  merits  have  been  so  fully  appreciated  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  Text-Book  in  nearly  every 
College  and  Seminary  in  the  country.  The  present  edition  has  not  only  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
corrected  (two  years  of  continuous  labor  hating  been  devoted  to  its  ear^uf  revision,  and  to  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  conformable  in  all  respects  to  the  advanced  position  which  it  aims  to  occupy,)  but  it  contains 
at  least  one-third  more  matter  than  the  previous  editions.  To  unite  the  acknowledged  excellencies 
of  the  older  English  Manuals,  and  of  the  more  recent  German  Grammars,  was  the  special  aim  of  the 
authors  of  this  work  ;  aad  to  this  end  partieular  attention  was  directed  —  1st.  To  the  preparation  of 
more  extended  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  lanouage :  2d.  To  a  clear  exposition  of  tts  inflectional 
changes :    3d.  7b  a  proper  oasis  of  its  syntax :    and  4tn.  To  greater  precision  in  rules  and  definitions. 

The  publishers  commend  this  new  edition  to  the  attention  of  teachers  throughout  the  country,  and 
express  the  hope  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  favor 
which  it  has  so  long  received.  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  letters  the  publish- 
ers have  received  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  commendation  of  the  Grammar  and 
other  of  the  series : 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  this  series  of  works  will,  by  all  lovers  of  the 
classics,  be  considered  as  the  "  National  Series."  I  will  hail  with  joy  the  day  when  every  college  and 
school  in  our  country  shall  have  adopted  Prof.  Andrews'  series  as  tne  foundation  of  true  classic  know- 
ledge."—[Martin  Armstrong,  Potomac  Sem.,  Romney,  Va. 

**  Allow  me  to  say,  after  a  careful  examination,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  the  best  manual  of  Latin 
Grammar  to  be  found  in  the  English  language."— [N.  E.  Cobleigh,  Prof,  of  Anc.  Lang,  and  Lit.,  Law- 
rence University,  Appleton,  Wis. 

**  The  improvements  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  Andrews*  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  add 
very  decidedly  to  the  value  of  a  work  which  has  done  more  to  give  the  knowledge  of  that  language  to 
the  youth  of  this  country  than  any,  perhaps  than  all  others. — [Theodore  W.  Woolsey,  President  of 
Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

**No  book,  probably,  has  done  more  to  improve  classical  training  in  American  schools,  than 
Andrews'  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  Its  use  is  almost  universal." — [Thomas  A.  Thacher,  Prof, 
of  Latin  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

"  There  is  no  other  school  grammar  that  can  pretend  to  compare  with  it.  The  services  of  Professor 
Andrews,  in  the  cause  of  classical  learning  in  the  United  States,  cannot  be  over-estimated." — [M. 
Sturgus,  Prof,  in  Hanover  CoUece,  Indiana. 

**  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  its  value  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  and  that  it  has  been  brought  as 
near  as  practicable  to  the  present  state  of  philological  science." — [John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  City  of  Boston. 

**  1  have  subjected  the  Revised  Edition  to  the  test  of  actual  use  in  the  recitation  room,  and  am  per- 
suaded that,  in  its  present  form,  it  decidedly  surpasses  every  other  Latin  Grammar  in  point  of  adap- 
tation to  the  wants  of  students  in  our  Academies,  High  Schools  and  Colleges." — [William  8.  Palmer, 
Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  the  **  Grammar,"  Professor  E,  A.  Andrews  has  prepared  the  following,  comprising 
the  Series  of  Latin  School  Books,  viz : 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LATIN  GRAMMAR.         KEY  TO  LATIN  EXERCISES. 
A  SYNOPSIS  OF  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  CiESAR'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  GAJ^ 

FIRST  LATIN   BOOK;  or.  Progressive  Les-  LIC  WAR. 

sons  in  Reading  and  Writing  Latin.  SALLUST. 

LATIN  LESSONS.  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ETYMOLOGY. 

LATIN  READER,  with  a  Dictionary  and  Notes.         OVID. 

VIRI  ROM^  with  a  Dictionary  and  Notes.  A  MANUAL  OF  LATIN  GRAMMAR  INTRO- 

LATIN  EXERCISES.  DUCTORY  TO  THE  Mth  REVISED  EP. 

aplm 


THREE    NEW    DICTIONARIES. 


"WORCESTER'S 
COMPKEHENSIYE    DICTIONARY. 

For  Schools,  Goiintiiig-Rooms,  and  Families. 

REVISED  AND  ENLAKGED BY  J.  E.  WORCESTER,  LL.  D. 

One  Yolame.  *  Large  12mo.  608  pages.    Price,  $1.12. 

1.  This  book  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  useful  matter  than  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  same 
size  and  price. 

A  comparison  of  Dr.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  with  Dr.  Webster's  Academici  will  show  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  former  Dictionary  is  greater  by  several  thousand  English  words  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  table  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  in  the  Comprehensivei  contains  4000  more 
names  than  that  of  the  Academic ;  and  the  remaining  tables  are  more  copious  in  the  former  work 
than  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  latter.  Many  mistakes  recorded  in  other  school  dictionaries  are 
here  corrected  in  these  pronouncing  vocabularies.     There  is  also  an  important  table  containing  the 

}>ronunciation  of  the  names  of  distinguished  men  of  modem  times,  3000  in  number,  in  this  work,  not 
bund  in  any  other  of  the  same  kind. 
2*    The  Definitions  have  been  made  with  great  care.    They  are  concise,  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate* 

3.  The  Synonyms  are  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student.  They  are  clearly  expressed, 
and  will  be  readily  understood. 

4.  The  Spelliny  is  that  of  the  world  of  letters ;  not  provincial,  but  that  of  all  eminent  American 
and  English  authors. 

5.  The  Pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  simple  system  of  marks,  more  accuiately  than  by  any  other 
system  in  use.  In  cases  of  disputed  or  various  pronunciation,  the  opinions  and  modes  of  all  eminent 
orthoepists  are  given,  thus  presenting,  in  little  space,  the  useful  matter  of  all  important  pronouncing 
dictionaries,     valuable  notes  concerning  pronunciation  are  given  throughout  the  volume. 


II. 

Worcester's  Elementary  Dictionary, 
roi^    sonooiiS,    aoxjTSTTiiq-a-i^ooi^-ffs   sc  ^a.^/olt:^xiei&, 

A  NEW  EDITION.    REYISED  AND  ENLARGED.    BY  J.  E.  WORCESTER,  LL.  D. 

One  Volume.    12mo.  400  pages.    Price,  76  cents. 

This  Dictionary  contains  a  very  full  vocabulary  of  the  common  and  well- authorized  words  of  the 
language.  The  design  has  been  to  secure  great  accuracy  in  the  Definitions,  Pronunciation  and  Spell- 
ing of  words,  and  to  comprise  as  much  useful  matter  in  the  space  allowed  as  possible.  Innovationa 
which  have  no  sanction  from  English  usage,  or  the  prevailing  and  best  usage  of  this  country,  have 
been  avoided  as  corruptions  of  the  language.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  and 
its  clear,  distinct  print,  will  contribute  much  to  its  convenience  as  a  manual.  The  preliminary  trea- 
tise on  Orthoepy,  and  the  List  of  Words  of  Doubtful  Orthography,  will  be  fbuud  very  useful,  and  also 
the  Appendix,  which  contains  Foreign  Words,  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  Names,  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Scripture  Names,  Pronunciation  of  Modem  Geographical  Names,  Signs  of  Planets,  Abbre- 
viations, &c. 
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Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 

One  Volume.    18mo.  384  Pages.    Price,  38  Cents.    A  New  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged. 

This  Dictionary  is  a  reduced  form  of  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  and  is  marked  with  the  same 
care  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  the  author's  other  works. 


The  present  new  editions  of  Dr.  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  printed  from  entirely  new  electrotype 
plates,  are  better  adapted  for  schools,  counting-rooms  and  families  than  any  other  similar  works  in 
use.  Teachers  and  Committees  have  only  to  examine  them  to  be  convinced  of  their  superiority.  Lib- 
eral terms  made  for  introduction  in  schools.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
price,  or  will  be  furnished  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  examination  at  half  price, 

SWAN,  BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston, 


CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  COMPANY, 

ASK  THB  ATTSNTION  OF  TEA.CHEBS  TO  THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 


A   NEW    LATIN    BOOK. 

A  PREPARATORY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK  :    containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessary  for  enter- 
ing College,  with  references  to  Kuhner's,  and  Andrews'  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars,  Notes 
and  a  yooabulary.    By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland, 
Me.    12mo.    Price,  01.50. 
Prof.  S.  H.  Taylor,  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  says :  —  •«  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared 

which  is  better  adapted  to  the  right  foundation  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  languag«.    It 

is  ftiUy  what  the  author  intended  it." 

LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.  By  Ctbus  S. 
Richards,  A.  M.    12mo.    Price,  63  cents. 

DODERLEIN'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  LATIN  STNONYMES.  Translated  by  Rey.  H.  H.  Arnold, 
B.  A.    With  an  Introduction  by  S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.    12mo.    Half  morocco.    Price,  76  cents. 

THE  GREEK  VERB. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GREEK  VERB.  By  Marshall  Henshaw,  A.  M.  Oblong  4to.  Price, 
63  cents. 

This  work  is  used  in  Amherst  and  Rutgers  Colleges,  and  has  received  the  strongest  testimonials 
from  many  eminent  Greek  scholars. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Owen,  the  well-known  author,  says :  **  A  more  valuable  and  timely  aid  to  the  free  and 
perfect  command  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Greek  verb  has  not  been  furnished  to  the  students  of  our 
country.  The  faithful  and  intelligent  use  of  your  Tables  and  Paradigms  will  be  of  the  highest  ad- 
vantage to  beginners  in  Greek ;  and  I  shall  not  only  recommend  it  to  my  own  immediate  classes,  but 
to  professors  and  students  generally,  as  I  may  have  opportunity.  You  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
Mends  of  classical  learning  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  noblest  of  human  lan- 
guages." 

Witt  ®reeit  S>ttits  of  ^rot  aipljeus  (SCrosfis* 

GREEK  GRAMMAR,  Price,  $1.26  I  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  Price,    .76 

GREEK  LESSONS,  ••  .63  |  GREEK  TABLES,  «•       .38 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.    By  Adolf 
DouAi,  Ph.  Dr.    1  vol.    12mo.    Half  Morocco.    Price,  $1.60. 
Although  but  lately  published,  it  has  been  introduced  into  Harvard,  Yale,  University  of  Virginia, 

and  other  prominent  institutions. 

TEXT-BOOK  IN  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY,  containing  an  Outline  of  the  Science,  with 
an  Abstract  of  its  History.  By  J.  T.  Chaxtlin,  D.  D.,  President  of  WatervilTe  College.  12mo. 
76  cents. 

THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School  Discipline  and  Instruction.  By 
Charles  Northend,  A.  M.,  Author  of  **  The  Teacher  and  Parent,"  etc.    I2mo.    Price,  $1.00. 

TOWER'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.  With  Models  of  Clausal,  Phrasal,  and  Verbal 
Analysis  and  Parsing.    Price,  40  cents. 

TOWER'S  ELEMENTS.  First  Lessons  in  Language ;  or.  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  by 
David  B.  Tower,  A.  M.,  and  Bbnj.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M.    Price,  26  cents. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  COMPOSITION ;  or,  Gradual  Exercises  in  Writing  the  English  Language. 
By  David  B.  Tower,  A.  M.,  and  Benj.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M.    Price,  60  cents. 

WILSON'S  TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Price,  $1.00. 
^WILSON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PUNCTUATION.    Price,  60  cents. 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF  RAPID  PENMANSHIP.    In 
twelve  parts,  with  copies  printed  at  the  head  of  each  page,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  finished 
handwriting  of  the  authors.    Being  a  Complete  System  of  Instruction  in  Penmanship,  with  Spe- 
cimens of  Mercantile  Forms.    Price,  per  dozen,  $1.20. 
A  Series  of  Copy  Books  better  known  and  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  published.    Its 

merits  have  secured  its  introduction  into  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  well  known  to  Teachers 

as  the  most  popular  series  in  the  country. 

HANAFORD  &  PAYSON'S  SERIES  OF  BOOK-KEEPINGS,  comprised  in  Three  Books.  Adapt- 
ed to  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmansnip.  By  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A. 
M.,  and  J.  W.  Patson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Academy. 

Single  Entry.    Common  School  Bdition.    Half  Morocco.     Price,  40  cents  ;  Blanks  for  do.,  30  cts. 

Double  and  Single  Entry.  High  School  Edition.  Half  Morocco.  Price,  76  cents;  Blanks  for 
do.,  38  cents. 

Academic  Edition.     Comprising  Commercial  Arithmetic,  etc.,  etc.     Cloth  sides,  Half  Morocco. 
Price,  $1.60 ;  Blanks  for  do.,  76  cents. 
These  works  are  designed  to  follow  the  System  of  Penmanship,  so  well  known  and  so  deservedly 

popular  throughout  the  United  States.    They  Combine  instruction  in  both  Book-Keeping  and  Pen- 
manship, the  exercises  being  fac-similies  of  the  beautiful  style  of  writing  taught  in  the  Copy  Books. 

The  Chart,  Copy  Books,  and  Book-Keeping,  form  a  series  more  full  and  complete  than  any  ever  before 

published. 

*«*  Teachers,  and  all  interested  in  education,  are  particularly  requested  to  send  to  us  for  a  com- 
plete list  of  our  publications.  CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  CO^ 

ap  117  Washington  Street.  Boston. 


DB8Z0NED  BSPECIALLT  TOB 

COMMON     SCHOOLS. 


£.  S.  Ritchie  has  just  published  a  Catalogue  of  Philosophical  Instruments,  which  have  been  ex- 
pressly devised  and  constructed  with  the  object  of  offering  to  the  Common  Schools  of  the  coun- 
tnr  a  class  of  apparatus,  at  moderate  cost,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  elementary  prineiplea  of 
I^tural  Philosophy.  It  has  been  his  aim,  in  the  compilation,  that  each  article  shall  illustrate  a 
prineiplet  in  the  simplest  form  by  which  it  can  be  clearly  and  adequately  shown  ;  to  adopt  the  size 
oest  uniting  efficiency  and  economy ;  to  simplify  the  construction,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  cost 
of  material  or  of  ornament,  ~"  that  well-made,  valuable,  and  durable  apparatus  may  yet  be  of 
moderate  price. 

Sets  are  made  up  at  the  respective  prices  of  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  ninety,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Catalogue  (illustrated  with  120  Engravinffs)  containing  full  descriptions  of  the  instruments, 
practical  directions  for  operating  with  each,  and  clear  explanations  of  the  principles  illustrated, 
will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 

RITCHIE'S  CATALOGUE  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

For  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  new  and  enlarged  edition,  containing  descriptions  of  over 

Woatlit  J^uxHivtti  pieces  of  ^{rparatus, 

'Will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  application. 

E.  S.  RITCHIE, 

No.  318  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

ap  6  '^ 


LE"WIS'S 
NORMAL    INSTITUTE 


VOK 


PHYSICAL      CULTURE, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  riHST  TEEM  OP  THIS  INSTITUTE  WILL  OPEN  ON  THE 

4TH  DAY  OF  JULY,  1861. 

It  is  fiilly  incorporated,   and  will  have  four  able 

Professors, 

DR.   DIG   LEWIS 

ni-X.IN-a-   TUB    OZZ^XXt    of    0'7X^]N'.A.STZOS. 


IN  THIS   INSTITUTE   LADIES   AND   GENTLEMEN   WILL  BE  FULLY  PREPABED 

To  Teach  Three  Hundred  Gymnastic  Exercises 

ADMIRABLY  ADAPTED  TO  SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES  AND  THE  GENERAL  GYMNASIUM. 
AU  interested  can  tend  for  a  Circular,  enclosing  stamp.    Direct 

DR.  DIO  LEWIS,  BOX  12,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


f  ttois's  iC^to  ^gmnastics, 


BOSTON  JOURNAL  OP  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Edited  and  published  by  DR.  DIO  LEWIS,  monthly,  sixteen  pages  quarto,  handsomely  illut* 
trated, 

®nls  One  ISoIIar  a  lear,  anti  to  Clubs  of  10,  fiftz  Cents. 

Addreu 

Dr.  010  LEWIS,  Box  18,  Boston,  Mass. 

iDy2iii 
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JLPXIZZ<   X8T. 


One  Large  12iiio.  Vol.— pp.  662.  Frioa,  by  mall,  postpaid,  91  76. 


E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDLE  &  CO., 

so.  308  XINOB  8TBBST,  FHILAI>]:iJ>HIA,  HAVX  JTT8T  PUBUSHUB 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE  ; 

Comprising  choice  extractfi,  translated,  from  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  with  biogra- 
phical sketches,  accounts  of  their  works,  and  notes  directing  to  the  best  editions  and  transla- 
tions. Part  I. — ^From  Homer  to  Longinus.  Part  II. — From  Plantus  to  Boethius. 
By  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  the  New 
York  "University. 
This  volume  completes  the  authoT*8  Series  of  Compendiums  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literatore, 

which  now  comprises  the  following  works,  all  arranged  upon  the  same  plan,  and  uniform  in  size  and 

in  style  of  binding:  — 

1.    A  COMPEITDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  IiITEBATlTBE  : 

From  the  14th  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century.    Pp.  778. 

8.   ENGIiIBH  U-TSBATUBS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  OENTUBT.   Pp.  778. 

3.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  IiITEBATUBE.    Pp.  784. 

4.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CIiASSICAIi  IiITEBATUBE.    Pp.  622.      / 

[07  The  Publisbebs  will  forward  hj  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  either 
of  the  above  books,  on  receipt  of  $1  75;  and  to  teachers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  u§e  in  their 
elasaet,  on  receipt  of  one-half  that  price.] 

The  following  opinions  of  the  several  Tolumes  of  the  series,  heretofore  published,  falrlj  repre- 
sent the  chrracter  of  a  large  number  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers. 


Of  the  ''Compendium  of  English  Literature." 
Fnm  Ri,  Rev,  Alomo  Potter,  D.  D, 

**  Having,  some  years  since,  meditated  a  similar 
undertaking,  1  can  appreciate,  in  a  measure,  the 
difficulties  with  which  jfou  were  called  to  contend, 
and  the  skill  with  which  you  have  surmounted 
them.  The  selections  seem' to  me  to  be  made  with 
much  taste  and  judgment,  and  I  cannot  but  regard 
this  volume  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
School  Literature.  The  interest  with  which  a 
young  kinswoman,  in  whose  hands  I  have  placed 
it,  is  studying  i',  is  an  earnest  of  the  reception 
which  it  must  meet  in  the  more  advanced  classes 
of  our  higher  schools  for  both  sexes." 

From  George  B,  Emeraon,  Esq, 

**  It  is  just  the  thin^  I  have  been  wishing  to  see; 
and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  have  examined  it  with 
great  care,  and  have  found  it  better  suited  than 
any  other  volume  I  have  seen,  to  be  a  text-book  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  English  Literature.  In 
sise  it  is  of  a  right  medium,  not  being  of  a  hope- 
less length,  but  yet  Ions  enough  to  make  a  deep 
impression,  and  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  writings 
of  the  more  prominent  of  the  English  writers  m 

Srose  and  verse.  The  biographical  notices  are  ju 
icious.  and  the  extracts  are  made  with  taste  and 
discrimination,  and  present  most  attractive  speci- 
mens of  the  treasures  of  our  inoomparable  Eng- 
lish language. 

"  1  have  adopted  it  in  ray  school,  and  have  found 
it  so  useful  and  interesting  that  I  hope  it  will  ob- 
tain the  circulation  which  it  so  richly  deserves," 

Of  the  "  English  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century." 
From  the  **  Ecangelical  Review,*'  [beinq  written  by 
Prof.  Stoever,  of  Marehall  College.] 
**  We  ire  confident  that  any  one  who  examines 
it  will  be  pleased  with  it,  and  will  unite  with  us  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Editor  has  rendered  great  ser- 
vice by  the  publication.     It  is  not  only  an  excel, 
mjlm 
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lent  text-book  for  the  higher  classes  in  schools  and 
the  junior  classes  in  oolleges,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ini{  work  for  private  reading,  and  exceedingly  use- 
ful for  reference.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
discriminating  and  beautifully  written :  the  selec- 
tions are  judicious,  and  eminently  fitted  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  most  finished  compositions 
in  the  English  language." 

Of  the  "  Compendium  of  American 

Literature." 

From  W.  U,  Wells,  Superiniewfefii  of  Pub,  Sthooli 

of  ChicoQO  and  formerly  Principal  of  Maeao' 

chttsetts  Normal  'School  at  Westjie/d, 

**  I  have  examined  Cleveland's  Compendium  of 
American  Literature,  and  find  it  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  a  class- 
book  in  the  higher  trrades  of  schools. 

"  During  my  connection  with  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  I  made  constant  use 
of  Cleveland's  Compendium*  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  that  institution.  The  clastes  were  always 
greatly  interested  in  these  volumes,  and  roost  of 
the  members  provided  themselves  with  copies  on 
leavirg  the  school." 

From  Wm,  F,  Phelpe,  Principal  of  the  N0w  Jeney 
State  Normal  Seh&ol. 

'*  Having  given  to  this  work  a  somewhat  critical 
examination,  I  very  cheerfully  comply  with  your 
request  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  same. 

'*  The  selections  appear  to  me  to  have  been  made 
with  remarkable  discrimination  and  with  excellent 
taste,  by  one  who  is  evidently  at  home  in  the  lite- 
rature of  our  language,  and  who  entered  upon  the 
work  con  amore.  I  am  pleased  to  recognize  among 
these  extracts  many  that  have  long  been  favorites 
with  me.  The  interesting  biographical  notices 
preceding  the  selection  from  each  author  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book,  not  only  for  re- 
ference and  general  reading,  but  as  a  ''.ext-book  ia 
our  schools.  The  entire  work,  in  its  conception 
and  execution,  has  my  hearty  approbation." 
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PRSPAXBD  BT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

SUPZaUNTmrDKErT  of  THB  BOBTOIT  FUBUO  SOHOOIiS. 


The  Publishers  would  intite  the  attention  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers  to  this  Talaable  oontrl* 
bntion  to  the  means  of  elementary  instruction. 

The  Set  comprises  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  cards,  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven  inches. 
Each  of  these  cards,  containing  two  Tablets,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  independently  of 
the  others.  The  plan  is  original,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  felt  very  generally  by  teachers 
in  elementary  schools. 

These  Tablets  are  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Primary  and  ungraded  District  Schools. 
Some  of  them  are  also  adapted  to  the  lower  classes  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  to  Intermediate  Schools. 

By  means  of  these  Tablets,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  instruct  a  whole  class  or  a  school  at  the  samB 
time ;  and  can  sometimes  accomplish  in  an  hour  what  would  require  days  of  individual  teaching.  In 
oonnection  with  the  slate  and  the  blackboard,  these  Tablets  afford  Important  facilities  for  oro/  ^socA- 
tn^,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  elementary  instruc- 
•  Cion.  Children  love  variety,  and  they  must  have  it  in  school.  Where  these  tablets  are  in  use,  thero 
will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  text-books  during  the  first  six  montha  of  the  child's  school* 
ing. 

They  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  by  a  practical  educator,  who  has  made  the  subject  of 
elementary  teaching  a  studv  for  years,  and  who  has  brought  to  their  preparation  precisely  those  qua* 
lificatioas  which  are  requisite  for  such  a  task. 


Thnt  TohUU  have  rsctntfy  b§e»  adopted  6y  the  Sehooi  CammitteM  of 

Bo«ton,  Chioaffo,  HL,  BofCaio,  B*.  T.,  Manchester,  N.fiL* 

Boxborx,  Philadelphia.  Providenoe,  B.  I.»  Hartford,  Coniif 

Oambridge,  B'orfolk,  Va.,  Charleston,  8. 0.,  Kusoatine,  Iowa. 

BrooklTn,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Keene,  IT.  H., 

Pamphlets,  descriptive  of  the  whole  series,  sent  by  mail,  free,  on  application. 


PRICE   OF    THE    TABLETS: 

PER  SET,  IN  SHEETS •i.OO. 

PER  SET,  MOUNTED,  READY  FOR  USE 6.00. 

Sample  Sets,  in  sheets,  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $4.00. 


BROWN  &  TAGGARD,  PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON. 


GOULD  &  LINCOLN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

59  WASHINOTOir  8TBBXT.  BOBTOJSf,  MAT  1,  186L 


RECENT  VALUABLE  WORKS. 

MULLER'S  LIFE  OF  TRUST.  With  an  In- 
trciduction  by  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.    12roo. 

Cloth,  gi  zy 

This  reinarkabtc  and  valuable  book  is  also  hif^h- 
ly  popular.  The  seventh  e.itiun  has  already  been 
called  for. 

BATEMAN'S    LIFE    OF    BISHOP    WILSON. 
With  Portraits,  Mapo  and  Illustrations.     Royal 
8vo.    Cloth,  $3  00. 
A  noble  biography  of  a  remarkable  man. 

OOvSSE'S  ROMANCE  OF  NATURAL  H7ST0- 
RY.     With  elegant  Illuotrations.    I2mo.  Cloth, 
$125. 
A  beautiful  and  popular  book. 

FIRST  THINGS  ;  or.  Development  of  Church 
Life.  By  Baron  Stow.  n.  D.  lOmo.  Cloth,  6 )c. 
**  An  admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  and 

■pints  of  the  New  Testament  as  seen  in  the  lives 

of  the  first  Christians." — Independent, 

PROF.  PHELPS  "STILL  HOUR."  Thirty^ 
Secotid  Edition.    lOino.  Cloth,  38  cents. 

LITTLE  MARY;   An  Illustration  of  the  Power 
of  Jesus  to  Save  even  the  Youngest.    Introduc- 
tion by  l>r.  Stow.    16mo.  Cloth,  31  cents.  (Just 
Pubiished.) 
This  is  a  charming  story  of  the  recent  precious 

Christian  experiences  of  a  child  of  thirteen  years. 

MASSON'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  MIL- 
TON.   Vol  I.    16J8  to  1639.    Royal  8vo.  Cloth, 

$2  75. 
**  An  elaborate,  erudite  and  magnificent  work." 

^^Independeiit, 

HACKETT'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
12iiio.  Cloth.  $\  00. 

**  Trustworthy,  and  better  than  a  hundred  *  Ev- 
idences.* '* — Rafua  Choate. 

KITTO'S   HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE.    With 
230  Illustrations.     l2mo.  Cloth,  01  29. 
An  elaborate  and  truly  valuable  work. 

EVENINGS    WITH  THE   DOCTRINES.     By 
Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D.    12mo.  Cloth.  $1  2.5. 
*•  We  know  of  no  work  on  Theology  which  meets 

so  many  of  the  modern  heresies."— C^r.  Intel. 

ANNUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY  FOR 
1861.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  12mo. 
Cloth.  1^1  29. 

CHAMBERS*  HOME  BOOK,  or  Pocket  Miscel- 
lany ;  A  Choice  Selection  of  Interesting  and  In- 
structive Reading,  for  Old  and  Young.    Six  vol- 
umes.   16mo.  Cloth,  03  00. 
KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER.  A  View  of  the  Pro- 
ductive  Forces  of  Modern  Societv,  and  the  Re- 
st Its  of  Labor,  Capital  and  Skill.    By  Charles 
Knight.    With  numerous  IHumI rations.    Revis- 
ed by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  12mo.  Cloth.0l  25. 
This  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the  peopfe.    The 
Intelligent  readet  cannot  fail  to  be  richly  reward- 
ed in  i  s  perusal,  while  f*ome  of  its  suggestions 
may  return  bim  bis  investment  a  thousand-fold. 

LIFE  OF  JAME55  MONTGOMERY.  By  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Knight.    12nio.  Cloth,  $1  25. 

THE  HEADSHIP  OF  CHRIST  and  the  Rights 
of  the  Christian  People  ;  A  Collection  of  Essays, 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  etc.  By 
Hugh  Miller.  With  a  Preface  by  Peter  Bayne. 
I2mo.  Cloth,  $i  25.    Nearly  ready, 

t3r  Any  one  of  these  toorke  will  be  sent  by  <A# 


CHOICE  BOOKS  FOR  YOVTB. 

THE    ATJIIWELL   STOHIES. 

OSCAR;  or,  The  Boy  who  had  his  Own  Waj« 

16nio.    63  cents- 
CLINTON  ;  or.  Life  in  the  Country.    ISmo.    636. 
ELLA  :  01,  Turnine  Over  «  New  Leaf.  16ino.  63e. 
WHISTLER;  or.  The  Manly  Boy.    16mo.    63e. 
MARCUS;  or.  The  Boy-Tanicr.    16mo.  63  cents. 
JKSSCE ;  or.  Trying  to  be  Somebody.    16ido.  63e« 

The  six  voluniesare  put  up  uniformly,  in  ao  ele* 
gant  box,  for  $3. 75. 

By  general  assent,  this  is  the  most  popular  ae- 
ries of  children's  books  in  the  market  It  tells 
such  pleasant  stories  uf  city  and  country  life,  of  in- 
door games  and  out-door  sports,  of  studies  at  school 
and  amusements  at  home,  of  the  joys  and  troubles 
of  boys  and  girls,  that  children  never  get  weary  ot 
reading  it. 

FETUB CODDIiE'STBIF TO  TSTBW TOBK 
This  amusing  game  was  the  last  invention  of  the 
author,  and  can  be  played  bv  any  number  of  child* 
reu  or  adults.  It  is  really  three  games  in  one,  and 
the  fun  is  continually  changing.  In  neat  boxes, 
37<|  cents. 

Banvard's  American  Histories. 

PLYMOUTH  AND  THE  PILGRIMS.     16mo. 

60  cents. 
NOVELTIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD.    16mo. 

6.1  cents. 
ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  16me. 

6)  cents. 
TRAGIC   SCENES    IN   THE  OLD    FRENCH 

WA  R.    16mo.    60  cents. 

The  scries  bound  uniformly,  in  a  neat  box,  ^.50* 

Well  fitted  to  allure  young  readers  from  story^ 
books  to  the  study  of  history. 

CHAHBEB8'  HOME  BOOK:  or,  FOOKST 

Six  Tolnmes.  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt  backs,  in  aa 
elegant  box,  $3. 

This  series  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  infonna* 
tion  and  amusing  incident  and  is  admirably  adapt* 
ed  to  the  School  and  the  Family  Library. 

THE    POOR   BOY  AND   THE   MERCHANr 

PRINCE.    16rao.    75  cents. 
THE    POOR    GIRL   AND    TRUE    WOMAN. 
16mo.    75  cents. 

These  Tolumes,  by  Rct.  W.  M.  Thayer,  foundei 
on  the  noble  lives  of  Amos  Lawrence  and  Mary 
Lyon,  inspire  boys  and  girls  to  hi^h  aims  and  use- 
ful lives. 

YOUNG  AMERICANS  ABROAD.    I6mo.    75c 
THE  ISLAND    HQME ;    or  Young  Castaways. 
16mo.    7o  cents. 

Some  bright  boys  have  thought  this  more  inter- 
psting  than  even  ••  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  •*  The 
SwiKs  Family  Robinson,"  because  of  ita  boyish  ad- 
ventures and  perils. 

PLEASANT  PAGES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE? 
or.  Book  of  Home  Education  and  Entertain- 
ment.   16mo.    75  cents. 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  instructive  amusement. 
KIND  WORDS  FOR  CHILDREN  to  Guide  then 
in  the  Path  of  Peace.     By  Rev.  Harvey  New- 
comb.    16mo.    Cloth,  42  cents. 
A  simple  and  beautiful  exposition  of  the  do^ 
trines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  in  language  and 
with  illustrations  adapted  to  children. 

Pvbliehert,  pott'paid,  on  receipt  of  price  annexed* 


S.   S.   &   'W.   ^VSrOOD, 

889  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

nktE  TOWT  FITBUSKBI)  THE  SIXTH  BDITIOK  HBTISBD  AMD  HtPBOTZD  OP  TBB 

(irammar  0f  (^nglis|  Grammars; 

WITH  AIT  nrTBODUOTIOir,  HISTOBIOAIi  AND  OBITIOAIi. 

The  whole  Methodically  Arranged  and  Amply  illustrated :  with  Forms  of  Correcting  and  Parsing* 
Improprieties  for  Correction,  Examples  for  Parsing,  Questions  for  Examination,  Exercises 
for  Writing,  ObserTations  for  the  AdTanced  Student,  Decisions  and  Proofs  for  the 
(  Settlement  of  Disputed  Points,  Occasional  Strictures  and  Defences,  an  Ex- 

hibition of  the  Several  Methods  of  Analysis,  and  a  Key  to  the  Oral 
Exercises.    To  which  are  added  Four  Appendices,  per- 
taining  separately  to  the  Four  Parts 
of  Orammar. 

BY    GOOLD    BROWN. 

(With  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  on  steel.)     Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 

COPIOUS  INDEX  OF  MATTERS, 

BY  SAMUEL  U.  BEBBIAN,  A.  M, 
1,102  pages,  large  octavo,  handsomely  bound.     Price,  0i  60. 

*«*  The  steady  demand  for  Thb  Grahma.b  of  English  Grammars,  even  if  success  is  not  alwayc 
a  sure  criterion  of  merit,  is  n  sufficient  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  by  those 
who,  from  their  education,  intellectual  habits,  or  peculiar  tastes  and  pursuits,  are  in  the  best  position 
to  judge  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  same. 

As  a  work  of  genius  and  learning,  everywhere  displaying  a  rare  critical  acumen  in  the  author,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  treated,  Browne's  pandect  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
books  of  the  day.  As  an  embodiment  of  all  the  facts,  principles  and  laws  of  the  language  methodi- 
cally arranged  and  amply  illustrated,  it  may  justly  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  a  Standard.  As  a 
history  qf  opinions  and  a  resume  of  the  diverse  doctrines  of  the  English  grammarians  of  the  past  and 
present  age— with  its  decisions  and  proofs,  its  strictures  and  defences— it  fills  up  the  idea  of  a 
**  Orammar  of  Engli«h  Grammars."  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  minute  criticism  with 
which  iu  pages  teem,  it  is  still  essentially  a  practical  book,  and  adapted  to  general  use.  There  ara 
few  intelligent  persons  that  would  not  fiud  their  advantage  in  the  possession  of  this  work ;  since,  in 
the  determination  of  points  pertaining  to  phraseology  or  expression,  it  has  the  same  utility  that  Web- 
ster's or  Worcester's  Dictionary  has  in  the  determination  of  the  spelling  or  definition  of  individual 
words.  The  Index,  now  added  in  the  present,  or  sixth  edition,  of  the  Grammar,  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  the  work,  and  to  enable  the  eye  to  take  in,  at  aalance,  all  that  is  said  in  the  Grammar 
upon  any  particular  point.  In  respect  to  type-work,  paper,  and  exterior  form,  the  book  leaves  noth* 
ing  to  be  aesiied,  and  will,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  be  found  an  ornament  to  any  library. 


"  It  is  emphatically  a  book  that  is  a  book.  A  cop^  of  the  first  edition,  which  was  issned  in  '52,  baa 
been  in  my  possession  and  constant  use  from  that  time  to  this,  and  it  has  been  of  so  much  service  to 
me  that  I  have  been  almost  tempted  to  look  with  some  degree  of  commiseration  upon  teachers,  speak- 
ers and  writers  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value.  A^  a  book  of  reference  in  schools  it  is  invaluable.  An 
index  was  a  desideratum  in  former  editions.  That  want  being  supplied  in  this,  the  work  is  now  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  and  as  perfect  as  it  would  seem  possible  for  such  a  work  to  be  made." 

JOHN  D.  PHILBKICK,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston. 

<*  There  is  nothing  like  it  as  far  as  we  know  in  the  English  language."— Jfa«MeAttS0<te  Teacher, 

'*  We  commend  it  to  the  careful  notice  of  all  our  teachers."— Ifatne  Teacher. 

'*  A  work  of  unequaled  excellence  and  worth."— Connec/icu/  Common  School  Journal. 

**  It  contains  all  that  a  man  need  to  learn  about  the  laws  of  construetion,  and  the  methods  of  pars* 
ing  and  analyzing  the  English  language.**— iZAoe^e  Island  Schoolmaster. 

**  Very  thorough,  elaborate  and  coxapUte."— Educational  Herald. 

**  As  a  book  of  reference  it  has  no  equal."— JVev  York  Teacher. 


O*  A  page  of  the  Ikdbx  is  herewith  published,  that  Teachers  may  fully  appreciate  this  great  work. 

[See  Next  Page.l 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  &  MOST  SUCCESSFUL. 

More  than  2,500,000  Copies  Soldi 


GREENLEAF'S 

MATHEMATICAL   SERIES; 

^Permanent  Stereotype  £tiittons. 

FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

New  Primary  Arithmetic.  Intellectual  Arithmetie. 

•  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

National  Arithmetic.  Treatise  on  Algebri. 

Elements  of  Geometry. 

These  books,  in  their  revised  and  improyed  forms,  hatve  been  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  math«* 

matician, 

"  Standard  and  Imperlahable  'Works  of  their  Kind." 

Being  a  eonseentiye  series  by  one  author,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Oram- 

mar,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  Normal  Schools,  and  Commercial  Colleges,  it 

is  now  so  extensiyely  used  in  the  best  schools  of  every 

State  in  the  Union  as  to  have  become 

A.  NATIOISTA.!.  STAISTDARD. 


Teachers  experiencing  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  using  text-books  by  different  authors,  or 
hastily  prepared  and  defective  books,  should  establish  a  uniformity  on 

QREENLEAF'S  REVISED  SERIES, 

and  thus  have 

"THE    RIGHT   BOOKS    IN   THE    RIGHT   PLACE.*' 

O*  Terms  of  introduction  liberal :  all  interested  are  invited  to  correspond  freely  with  us. 


PALMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  new  text-book  upon  a  plan  novel  and  attractive,  illustrated  by  plates,  and  accompanied  by 

-A.      OH-A-IiT, 
Showing  the  succession  of  the  Crown  of  England, 

From    Edgbert    to    Victoria. 

The  History  forms  a  12mo.  volume  of  445  pages.    Price  $1,  retail ;  or  $9  per  dozen  to  Teachers. 
The  Chart,  mounted  on  rollers,  is  published  in  two  sises.    The  larger  is  sold  at  $2,  the  smaller  $1. 


This  Manual  of  History  and  Chart  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  best  schools  in  New 
Jngland ;  including  the  Public  High  School,  Springfield ;  Eaton's  Commercial  Academv,  Wor- 
cester ;  Laselle  Female  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. ;  Glenwood  Ladies*  Seminary,  (Orcutt's) 


W.  Urattleboro',  Vt. ;  Free  Academy,  Norwich ;  York  Square  Female  Seminary,  New  Haven ; 

State  Normal  School,  Connecticut. 
03?  The  attention  of  Teachers  is  particularly  invited  to  these  new  and  valuable  works.  XS 
Our  Dbsobiptite  Cataxoovb  furnished  to  Teachers  and  School  Directors,  on  application,  by 

mail. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

»p3m 


DBOA-HDM^isr,  an^Y  &  CO.'S 
SCHOOL    PIANOS, 

ONE  HUNOHEO  TWENTY-FIVC  DOLLARS  I 


o 


o 


^ 


en 


COTTAGE  PIANO.  lilCH  ROSEWOOD  CASE. 

S150, 

Warranted  to  Prove  Good  and  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


HAVING   REBUILT  OUR  FACTORY.    MUCH   IMPROVED,  WITH   ENTIRE  NEW  MAt 
CHIN£RY»  SAVED  OUR  STOCK  OF  OLD  DRY  LUMBER,  WE  ARE  AGAIN 

faking  our  Superior  H^imos  anti  ^romptlg  jTiUins  ^fbtxa^ 

OUR  REGULAR  STYLES  OF  PIANO  FORTES,  6J,  6|,  7.  AND  7J  OCTAVES, 

We  continue  to  make  with  all  the  late  improTcments,  at  from 

$200  TO  $600,   ACCOBDINO  TO  SIZE  AND  FINISH.      I^^JU^B  PI8CK>nNT9  TQ 

CASH     BUYERS. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 
All  OUT  Piano  Fortes  have  our  Great  ImproTement  : 

The  Patent  Insulated  Iron  Rim  and  Frame, 

Makiiis  them  the  Beet  and  Koet  Durable  in  the  World. 


THBdE    PL&.NOS   ARE   BEING   ADOPTED    IN   ALL  THE   LARGE  SEMINARIES   AND 

SCHOOLS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY, 

Being  found  far  more  durable,  and  keeping  in  tune  longer  thiM^  any  Piano  made  in  the 
old  way  with  wooden  cases. 

SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED,    OR    MONEY    AND    EXPENSES    REFUNDED. 


BOARDMAN.  GRAY  &  CO., 

haanufacturers,  Albany,  new  york< 


>M»7ij 


NO^Sr    IIEA.DY. 


SARGENT'S   OIIIGINAL   DIALOGUES: 

A  CoUeotion  for  School  and  Family  Reading  and  Representation. 

BY  EPES  SARGENT, 
Author  of  the  Standard  Speakers,  the  Standard  Readers,  Spellers,  &c. 


The  few  original  Dialogues  that  Mr.  Ssrgent  has  published  hating  attained  a  rare  popularity  and 
been  in  extensive  demand  for  School  ExliibitionR,  &c.,  Mr.  S.  has  yielded  to  the  sohcitationa  of 
miiny  of  our  most  eminent  teachers  in  all  parts  of  ihe  country,  and  consented  to  prepare  th«  new 
collection  which  me  here  announce.  It  forms  a  handsome  large  duodecimo  of  336  pages,  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  on  steel,  and  with  wood-cuts  representing  appropriate  atti- 
tudes in  dialogue  delivery.    Price,  ;$1.00.      The  U5ual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

QJ*  On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  a  copy  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  teacher  or  pupil. 
O*  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  ought  to  own  a  copy. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
The  dialogues  are  eminently  adapted  to  representation ;  vivid,  full  of  action,  with  eharaetera 
well  discriminated,  and  language  never  bordering  on  coarseness. 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal. 
The  best  collection  of  dialogues  in  the  language.     It  ought  to  be  introduced  into  every  school 
in  the  country  where  elocution  is  taught. 

J''rom  the  Chicago  Democrat. 
A  book  worth  having.    It  is  written  in  excellent  style,  and  calculated  to  delight  all  intelligent 
hoys  and  girls. 

From  the  Gardiner,  (Me.)  Home  Journal. 
Will  be  a  favorite  in  every  academy,  high  school,  grammar  school,  or  county  school  —  every- 
where where  **  boys  are  boys."    It  is  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  dialogues  for  youthful  repre 
sentation  that  we  have  ever  examined. 

From  the  Boston  Post. 
These  dialogues  seem  to  be  immensely  popular  with  the  boys.    The  book  reached  a  third  edition 
before  it  had  been  out  ten  days. 

From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror. 
Many  a  weary  search  have  we  had  in  our  school  days  for  just  such  a  book  as  this. 

Sargent's  dialogues  aie  not  only  snch  as  the  jonng  will  read  and  recite  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est, but  they  are  of  a  character  to  delight  an  audience,  and  to  bring  out  the  elocutionary  talents  of 
the  speukers. 


SARGENT'S  STANDARD  READERS,  CHARTS,  &C. 

Sargent's  Standard  Series  of  Readers  is  now  the  leading  Scries  used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  comprise  five  carefully  graded  Readers,  a  Primer, 
and  two  Spelling  Bttoks. 

These  Readers  have  met  with  unprecedented  success ;  more  than  Jive  milh'ona  of  copies  having 
already  passed  into  schools.  Their  points  of  superiority  are:  —  1. 'The  appropriate  character  of 
thp  reading  matter,  and  the  great  care  evident  in  the  preparation.    2.  Th**  drilling  exerri-e,  and 


the  simple  system  of  reference,  by  which  accuracy  in  pronunciation  U  secured.  3.  The  Explana- 
tory index,  by  which  difficult  words  are  explained,  and  a  taste  for  etymology  is  inculcated  4.  Su- 
periority in  thevareful  graduation  of  the  several  Bealers  to  different  capacities;  ease  and  simpli- 


city being  studied,  and  the  labors  of  the  teacher  much  lessened.  6,  Superiority  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  P9per,  binding,  &c.,  and,  in  the  smaller  hooks,  in  the  wood-cuts.  6.  In  ihe  Speller  a 
scientific  classification  of  words,  with  Dictation  Exercises,  combining  all  the  modern  improvements. 

The  present  publisher  devotes  his  mhoie  time  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rheM 
works.  He  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  printing  aun  binding,  which  have  been  greatly  im* 
proved  under  his  charge.    The  sales  are  constantly  increasing. 

The  testimonials  as  to  the  superiority  of  Sargent's  Readers  are  so  numerous,  and  ftrom  auch 
high  quarters,  that  we  must  refer  Committees  and  Teachers  to  the  pamphlet  containing  theon^ 
which  may  be  had /^ra^tf,  and  postpaid,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

O"  Copies  of  the  Readers  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  School  Committees  and  Teachers,  who 
are  desirous  of  examining  the  same,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into  schools,  on  application  to 
the  publisher.  Or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  when  the  amount  of  postage  is  sent  in  stamps. 
The  postage  rates  are,  on  the  Fifth  Reader,  24  cents;  the  Fourth,  18  rents ;  the  Third,  Id  cents  ; 
th^  Second.  12  cents ;  and  on  the  First,  9  cents  ;  Standard  Speller,  12  cents ;  Standard  Primer,  6 
cents ;  Smaller  Standard  Sprller,  6  cents. 

J'he  New  Liiho|;rapbea  edition  (  f  Sargent's  Standard  School  Charts  (to  accompany  Sargent's 
Standard  Readers)  is  now  ready.  The  Charts  are  six  in  number,  and  each  Chart  is  22  by  28 inches 
in  dimensions.  The  Charts  may  be  had  either  on  six  single  sheets,  as  they  come  from  the  stone, 
or  mounted  on  three  large  cards  with  a  Chart  on  each  side.  In  sheets,  these  Charts  may  be  nailed 
or  pasted  on  a  wall,  and  renewed  at  small  expense,  when  defaced.  The  six  lithograplu-d  Charts 
In  sheets,  \vill  be  sent,  hy  mail,  postpaid,  for  7>  cents.  Mounted  on  Cards,  they  will  be  furnished 
at  1^1,09  for  ^1^0  set,  or  ^J  cents  a  card.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  goes  with  them.  Address 
^QIX^  Ii.  S^QBEY'.  13  W^hin^OQ  Street.  BOfi^zi^   1^«, 


ANCWGEOGRAPHY^    -  ^    BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M. 


JUST    PUBLISHED: 


SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Conci-e  Text,  and  Explanatory  NoteSi 
•\^iTia:  OVER  loo  h/la^pg^ 

FOB  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

BT  BOSWELL  G.  BMlTH,  A.  M.. 

AUTHOB  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QU  /^RTO;    I'RICE  $1.00. 


SMITH'S  NEW  OEOORAPHY  has  been  in  courHe  of  preparationfor  many  years,  and  is  the  crown- 
ing production  of  the  distinguitthed  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine'  in  this  work  ALL 
that  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  eomprehinsite  Sehuol  Geogra])hy,  and  great  care  hai^  bten  taken  in 
its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  follo%ving  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention  : 


I.  Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Text,  especially  in  the  Definitionu ;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils 
just  what  they  want  to  kuow,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  practicable. 

II.  Superior  colored  Maps,  exhibiting  the 
Races,  Religions,  Oovenm^nts,  and  states  of  Ci- 
vilization of  different  natiuus. 

in.  Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal 
Cities  on  the  globe. 

IV.  Thirty-two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States 
and  Countries. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations 


and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  ral- 
ue  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

VI.  Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
hibiting the  relative  size  of  the  different  Countries 
and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

VII.  Jtailroad  Map  of  the  United  States,  exhi- 
biting the  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  con- 
nections. 

VllJ.  Physical  Geography,  with  Humboldt's 
System  of  Isothermal  Lines. 

IX.  Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

X.  Geographical  Clock,  rxhibitiufcthe  relative 


giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words  i  time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

F&OM  Pbof.  F.  a.  Allen,  Chester  County  Nokmal  ScBool. 
Messrs.  J.  6.  Lippincott  &  Co. : 

Dear  Sirs:  —  Some  time  since,  we  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  advanced  Teachers'  Class  a  stipply  of 
Smith's  New  Geography,  both  for  study  and  reeitition^  and  for  criticism  ;  afad  the  result  of  our  expe- 
rience with  the  work  has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  us  of  its  value  and  superiority  as  a  text-book.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  size  now  published,  lind  sumciently  cotnprehensive 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  advanced  work  for  higher  institutions. 

An  important  and  valuable  feature  in  the  work,  and  one  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  ought 
to  be  called,  is  the  marginal  notes  and  definitions.  In  these  will  be  found  answers  to  the  **  thousand 
and  one  "  questions  asked  by  inouisitive  pupils,  such  as —  *  Why  are  burning  mountains  called  %'ol- 
canocM  ? "  **  Why  are  the  great  plains  in  North  America  called  prairies  or  savannas,  while  in  South 
America  they  are  called  pampas  and  llanos,  in  Europe  heaths,  and  in  Asia  steppes  ? "  **  How  are 
these  words  pronounced,  and  what  do  they  meati  ? "  These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions,  are 
answered  and  fully  explained.    Upon  every  page  of  the  work  this  feature  stands  out. 

The  origiual  small  maps,  exhibiting  the  Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Civilization, 
the  Isothermal  lines,  Volcanic  systems,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  the  forty-four  Vicinity  Maps,  and  the 
thirty-two  full-page  Map«,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  work  extant. 

The  pages  devoted  to  Attcient  Geo^raphy^  eiiibracing  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  other  noted 
places  of  antiquity,  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  feature  to  every  teacher.  The  work  is  suflicientlr 
fall  upon  this  po.nt  to  icive  a  clear  and  f^eneral  knowledge  of  thfr  stibject.  The  department  of  Physi- 
cal Geojraphy  is  quite  satisfactory.    Enough  is  given  to  i»erve  as  an  outline  of  the  study. 

Among  the  many  exct*llent  features  in  the  work,  we  cannot  fail  to  call  the  atten'ion  of  all  to  the 
CompanUive  hiip,  on  a  nni/or/n  scale^  as  well  as  the  Celestial  Map  and  Diagrams,  These,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gtiojriiphical' Clocks  are  matters  of  suffiuient  importance  alone  to  commend  the  work. 

The  test  to  which  we  are  daily  submitting  thii  work  proves  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned ; 
and,  thou  'h  somewhat  prejudiced  against  it  at  first,  we  are  now  fully  convinced  of  its  merits,  an  evi- 
dence of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  it  as  our  standard  text-book  in  Geography. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  F.  A.  ALLEN, 

Principal  of  C.  C.  N.  SchooL 

From  the  Mass.  Teacher. 
**  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.     If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  *  *  * 

TEACHERS  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail,  for  examination, 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
with  the  work,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms. 


3.  m.  ILiiiiiincott  Sc  Co.,  ${)ilalyel^f)ia. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

strPSaiNTElTDlQNT  OF  THE  BOSTOS'  FtTBUC  SCHOOXiB. 


The  Pu'blishen  irould  inrite  the  attention  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers  to  this  Taluable  contri- 
DUtion  to  the  means  of  elementary  inKtraciion. 

The  Set  comprises  Twenty  Tablets,  mounted  on  ten  cards,  twenty-one  by  twenty-seren  inches. 
Each  of  these  cards,  containing  two  Tablets,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be  used  inde|:endently  of 
the  others.  The  plan  is  original,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  felt  very  generally  by  teachers 
in  elementary  schools. 

These  Tablets  are  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  Primary  and  ungraded  District  Schools. 
Some  of  them  are  also  adapted  to  the  lower  clasRes  of  Grammsr  Schools,  and  to  Intermediate  Schools. 

By  means  of  these  Tablets,  the  teacher  is  enabled  to  instruct  a  whole  class  or  a  school  at  the  same 
time;  and  can  sometimes  accomplish  in  an  hour  what  would  require  days  of  individual  teaching.  In 
connection  with  the  slate  and  the  blackboard,  these  Tablets  afford  Important  facilities  for  and  tBoeh- 
infff  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  elementary  inacmc- 
tion.  Children  love  variety,  and  they  must  have  it  in  school.  Where  these  tablets  are  in  use,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  text-boolcs  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  child's  school- 
ing. 

They  have  been  prepared  with  great  care  by  a  practical  educator,  who  has  made  the  subject  of 
Hemeiitary  teaching  a  slud^  for  years,  and  who  has  brought  to  their  preparation  precisely  those  qua- 
lifications which  are  requisite  for  such  a  task. 


The^e  Tablets  have  recency  been  adopted  by  the  Sehool  Committees  of 

ilbitbh.  Ohioaffo,  m.,  Buflkio,  N.Y.,  ICanohester,  Iff.  H. 

Boxborj*  Philadelphia,  FroTidenoe,  B.  I.,  Hartford,  Ooim., 

Oambridge,  Norfblk,  Va.,  Charleston,  8.  C.»  Kosoatine,  Iowa. 

BrooklTn,  N.  Ytt  Toledo,  Ohio,  Eeene,  N.  £L, 

Pamphlets,  descriptive  of  the  whole  series,  sent  by  mail,  free,  on  application. 


PRICE    OF    THE    TABLETS: 

PER  8BT,  IN  SHEETS 1^.00. 

PEB  SET,  MOUNTED,  READY  FOR  USE 6.00. 

Sample  Sets,  in  sheets,  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  oti  receipt  of  price,  |^.00. 


BROWN  &  TAGGARB,  PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON. 


THiREE    NEW    DICTIONARIES 


COMPREHENSIVE    DICTIONARY. 

For  Scbdols,  Counting^Booms,  saiA  Families. 

BEVISED  AND  ENLARGED BY  J.  E.  WORCESTER,  LL.  D. 

One  Volume.    La*-ge  12mo.  638  pages.    Price,  01.12. 

1.  This  book  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  useful  matter  than  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  same 
8126  and  price. 

A  comparison  of  Dr.  "Worcester's  Comprehensive  with  Dr.  Webster's  Academic,  will  show  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  former  Dictionary  is  greater  by  several  thousand  English  wordn  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  table  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  in  the  ComprchenHve,  contains  4000  more 
names  than  that  of  the  Academic ;  and  the  remaining  tables  are  more  copious  in  the  former  work 
than  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  latter.  Many  mistakes  recorded  in  other  school  dictionaries  are 
here  corrected  in  the^e  pronouncing  vocabularies.  There  is  also  an  important  table  containing  the 
pronunciation  of  the  names  of  distinguished  men  of  modern  times,  SDOOin  number,  in  this  work,  not 
found  in  any  other  of  the  same  kind. 

^  The  Defiiutiona  have  been  made  with  great  care.  They  are  concise,  comprehensive  and  aocu^ 
rate. 

8.  The  Sjfwmyms  are  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student.  They  are  clearly  expressed^ 
and  will  be  reaHily  understood. 

4.  The  Spelling  is  thut  of  the  world  of  letters ;  not  provincial,  but  that  of  all  eminent  Amertoan 
and  English  authors. 

6.  The  Protiunciatian  is  indicated  by  a  simple  system  of  marks,  more  accuiately  than  by  any  other 
^rstem  in  ukc.  In  cases  of  disputed  or  various  pronunciation,  the  opinions  and  modes  of  all  eminent 
orthoepists  are  given,  thus  presenting,  in  little  space,  the  useful  matter  of  all  important  pronouncing 
dictionaries,     valuable  notes  concerning  pronunciation  are  given  throughout  the  volume. 


II. 

Worcester's  Elementary  Dictionarjfc 

£*OXi     SOKCOOI-ia,     aOTJlSrTIl>TO-IiOOI^S     SB    DPA.itfIX.lEB. 

A  NEW  EDITION.    REVISED  AND  ENLARGED.    BY  J.  E.  WORCESTER,  LL.  D. 

One  Volume.    12mo.  400  pages.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  Dictionary  contains  a  very  full  vocabulary  of  the  common  and  well-authorized  words  of  the 
language.  The  design  has  been  to  secure  great  accuracy  in  the  Definitions,  Pronunciation  and  Spell- 
ing of  words,  and  to  comprise  as  much  useful  matter  in  the  space  allowed  as  possible.  Innovations 
which  have  no  sanction  from  English  usage,  or  the  prevailing  and  best  usage  of  this  country,  have 
been  avoided  as  corruptions  of  the  language.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  and 
its  clear,  distinct  print,  will  contribute  much  to  its  convenience  as  a  manual.  The  preliminary  trea« 
tise  on  Orthoepy,  and  the  List  of  Words  of  Doubtful  Orthography,  will  be  found  vcy  useful,  and  also 
the  Appendix,  which  conuins  Foreign  Words,  Pronunciation  of  Or<ek  and  Latin  Names,  Pronnncia- 
tion  of  Scripture  Names,  Pronunciation  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  Signs  of  Planets,  Abbre- 
viations, ftc. 


III. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 

One  Volume.    18mo.  384  Pages.    Price,  38  Cents.    A  New  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged. 

This  Dictionary  is  a  reduced  form  of  the  Comprehensive  Dictionary,  and  is  marked  with  the  aam« 
Care  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  the  author's  other  works. 

JCCO. 


^-•ervedly 
The  present  new  editions  of  Dr.  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  printed  from  entirely  new  el^^^^  Pen- 
plates,  are  better  adapted  for  schools,  counting-rooms  and  families  than  any  other  similar  if  Books, 
use.  Teachers  and  Cotnmittees  have  only  to  examine  them  to  be  convinced  of  their  superiorit^i^  before 
eral  terms  niade  for  introduction  in  schools.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  re 
-price,  or  wUl  be  furnished  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  examination  at  half  price,  a  com- 

SWAN,  BREWER  &  TILESTON,  ^.t.J^ 

iSl  WaaIUa«t<m  StMvt.  Boat 


PUBIISIIED    BY 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 


WORKS  OF  HUGH  MILLKll. 

THE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  ;  or.  New  Walks 
in  an  Old  Field.      With  Pintcs  and  Geological 
Sections.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.2-3. 
THE  FOOT-PRINTS  OF  THE  CREATOR;  or, 
the  Asterolepis  of  Strninneaii ;   with  numerous 
I llu titrations.     With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
L<luii<  Agabsiz.     12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS;  or.  Geology ia 
its  Bearings  on  the  two  Theologies,  Natural  and 
Revealed.       With'  numerous    elegant  Illustra- 
tions.   Royal  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  BETSEY;  or.  a  Sim- 
mer Ramble  among  the  Fo.sAiliferous  Deposits 
of  the  Hebrides.     With  Rambles  of  a  Geologist 
over    the    Fossil ife reus    Deposits  of  Scotland. 
12mo.  Cloth,  $1  2). 
MY   SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS;  or. 
the  Story  of  my  Education.    An  Aiitobiography. 
With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12mo.  Cloth, 
$1  2 1. 
MY    FIRST    IMPRESSIONS    OF   ENGLAND 
AND  ITS  PEOPI,H.      Wiih  a  fine  Engraving 
of  the  Author.    12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
POPULAR    GEOLOGY;    With    Descnptive 
Sketches  from  a  Qeologist'g  Portfolio.    By  H. 
Miller.     With  a  Resume  of  the  Progress  of  Ge- 
ological Science  during  the  last  two  years.    By 
Mrs.  Miller.     12mj.    Cloth,  $1.2.5. 
The  a^bove  7  volumes  are  also  furnished  in  setn, 
printed  and  bound  in  uniform  style,  as  follows : 
£mbosHed  cloth,  $8.2-3  ;    library  sheep,  $10.00 ; 
half  calf  or  antique.  $U.OO. 

O"  Of  Hugh  Miller's  works  little  need  be  said 
at  the  present  dajin  They  have  achieved  a  distin- 
guishes position  among  the  best  productions  of 
the  time,  and  claim  a  prominent  place  in  every 
well  chosen  library. 


THE  GREAT  TEACHER;  or.  Characteristics  of 
our  Lord's  Ministry.  By  John-  Harris.  D.  D. 
Introductory  Essay  by  H.  Htunnhrey,  D.  D. 
Sixteenth  thousand.    12mo.    Cloth,  85  cents. 

THE  GREAT  COMMISSION  ;  or.  the  Christian 
Church  charged  to  ronvev  'he  Go«pel  to  the 
World.  A  Prize  E'«8ay.  V^^ith  an  Introductory 
E.»say  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.  12mo.  Cloth, 
$1.0). 

THE  PRE- AD  AMITE  EARTH. 


CHAMBERS^  WORKS. 

CHAMBERS'   CYCLOPAEDIA    OF    E^^GUSlI 
LITERATURE.    Two  iuiperial  8vo.  voIuiur*it] 

7'K)  pages  each,  double  cohims  with  30O  elegatt 
Illustrations.       Edited    by    Robert    Chaibt<A 
CHAMBERS'     MISCELLANY     OF    USEFCl 
AND    ENTERTAINING     KNOWLKUGE^ 
Edited  by   William   Chambers.      With    e1«>pa4 
Illustrative  Engravings.    10  vols.    Clotb,  ^JSL 
CHAMBERS'  HOME  BOOK,  or  Pocket  KisecW 
lany  :  a  Choice  Selection  of  Instructive  Remi 
for  old  and  young.    6  vols.    16mo.  Cloth, 
Slf*  The  above  works  contain  a  vast  fund  of  val- 
uable information,  admirably  adapted  to  the  School 
or  Family  Library,  furnishing  ample  variety  fe 
every  class  of  readers. 


Works  by^  Wayland. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  FCIENCR.     By  Fraa- 
ris  Wayland,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  BrovB 
University.     l2mo.    Cloth.  $1.25. 
MORAL  SCIENCE   ABRIDGED,   and   sdaptrd 
to  the  use  of  Schools  and  AcNdenites,    by  the 
Author.     Half  n.or.,  53  cents ;  cheap  Schoel  ed^ 
boards,  25  cent-e. 
ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By 
Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.     12mo.     Cloth.  $L2l 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY   ABRIDGED,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academiet, 
by  the  Author.     Half  roor.,  53  cents, 
(nr  The  above  works  by  Dr.  Wayland  have  re- 
ceived the  most  hearty  commendations  of  Review- 
ers, Teachers,  and  otheis,  and  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  the  leading   colleges  and 
higher  schools  throughout  the  country. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  KING  ;  or,  Bour- 
daloue  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XlV.     By  L.  F. 
Bungener.      With   Likeness  and    Bioeranhlcal 
Sketch  of  the  Author.     12mo.    Cloth.  $I.2d. 
THE  PRIEST  AND   THE    HUGUENOT;    or. 
Persecution  in  the  Age  of  Louis  XV.    Two  vol- 
umes.   12mo.    Cloth,  $2  25. 
O*  This  is  not  onlv  a  work  of  thrilling  interest, 
—  no  fiction  could  exceed  it- — but,  as  a  Protes- 
tant wjrk,  it  is  a  masterly  production. 


Contributions 
to  Theological  Science.  By  John  Harris,  D.  D. 
12mo.    Cloth,  $1.03.  { 

MAN  PRIMEVAL ;  or,  the  Con?titntion  and  Pri- ' 
raittve  Condition  of  the  Human  Being.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.    12rao.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

PATRIARCHY  ;  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitution 
and  Probation.    12mo.    Cloth.  $1.25. 

SERMONS,  CHARGES,  ADDRESSES.  &c. 
Two  eli-gant  volumes,  octavo.  Cloth,  each  $1.00. 
"TThe  immense  sale  of  all  this  author's  works 
^s  their  intrinsic  worth  and  great  popularity. 


I  I 

MRISTIAN  LIFE.  Social  and  Individual. 

4  ter  Bayne,  M  A,    l2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
Is  IN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM. 
Tl  ged  in  two  Series,  or  Parts.    12mo.   Cloth, 
JD  $1.23. 

^  powerful  hand  of  a  great  master  is  visible 

aese  pages."— PrM.  Banner. 


DR.  WILLIAMS^  WORKS. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.  By 
Wm.  R  Williams,  D.  D.    I2mo.    Cloth,  85  cts. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS  ;  Discourse  on  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Christian  Character.  Py  Wm. 
R.  Williams,  I)  D.    12mo.    Cloth,  85  cento. 

MISCELLANIES.     By  William  R.  Williams.  D. 
D      New  and  iih()roved  editit/n.    12mo.    Cloth, 
$1.25. 
(H/*  '*  Dr.  Williams  is  a  profound  scholar  and  a 

brilliant  writer.*' — N.  Y.  EcaiigelisU 


MEMOIR  OF  itOGER  \^ILLI AM S,  Founder  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  By  Prof.  William 
Gammell,  A  M.     16  no.    Cloth.  7o  cento. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Pa- 
triarchal Age  to  the  Present  Time;  with  Chap- 
ters on  the  Geography  of  the  Couutrv,  Ac.  Bjr 
John  Kitto.  D.  D.  With  230  Illustrations.  I2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 


CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LDE  &  COMPANY, 

ASK  THB  ATTENTION  OF  TEACUE|IS  TO  THE  FOLLOVIXp 

VALUABLE    SCHOOL   BOOKS. 


A   NEW    LATIN    BOOK. 

JL    PREPARATORY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK :    containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessary  for  enter* 

ingCollet^e,  with  references  to  Kuhner's,  and  Andrews*  ^  Stoddard'o  Latin  Oraminars.  Notes 

and  a  Vocabulary.    By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland, 

Me.    12ino.    Price,  $160. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Taylor,  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andoxer,  says :  —  "No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared 

^rhich  is  better  adapted  to  the  right  foundation  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.    It 

is  fully  vrhat  the  author  intended  it." 

LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.  By  Gyrus  8. 
RiCHAUDA,  A.  M.     12mo.     Price,  63  cents. 

I>ODERLEIN'S  HANDBOOK  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES.  Translated  by  ReT.  H.  H.  Arnold, 
B.  A.    With  an  Introduction  by  S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.  U.    12mo.    Half  morocco.    Price,  7d  cenu. 

THE  GREEK  VERB. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GREEK  VERB.  By  Marshall  Henshaw,  A.  M.  Oblong  4to.  Price, 
63  cents. 

This  work  is  used  in  Amherst  and  Rutgers  Colleges,  and  has  received  the  strongest  testimonials 
from  inanv  eminent  Greek  scholars. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Owen,  the  well-known  author,  says :  *•  A  more  valuable  and  timely  aid  to  the  free  and 
perfect  command  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Greek  verb  has  not  been  furnished  to  the  students  of  our 
country.  The  faithful  and  intelligent  use  of  your  Tables  and  Paradigms  will  be  of  the  highest  ad- 
Tantage  to  beginners  in  Greek  ;  and  I  shall  not  only  recommend  it  to  my  own  immediate  classes,  but 
to  professors  and  students  generally,  as  I  may  have  opportunity.  You  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
friends  of  classical  learning  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  noblest  of  human  lan- 
guages." 

E\)t  &xttk  Series  of  5Prot  aipfjeus  Crosfis. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR,  Price,  ^1.25  I  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  Price,    .75 

GREEK  LESSONS,  "  .63  |  GREEK  TABLES,  ••        .88 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.    By  Adolp 

DoUAX,  Ph  Dr.    1  vol.     12mo.     Half  Morocco.     Price,  $1.50 
Although  but  lately  published,  it  has  been  introduced  into  Harvard,  Yale,  University  of  Virginia, 
and  other  prominent  institutions. 
TEXT-BOOK  IN  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY,  containing  an  Outline  of  the  Science,  with 

an  Abstract  of  its  History.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Watervfl^e  College.    12mo. 

75  cents. 
THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT  ;  or  Hints  and  Methods  in  School  Discipline  and  Instruction.    By 

Charles  Northbnd,  A,  M.,  Author  of  **The  Teacher  and  Parent,"  etc.    12mo.    Price,  ^1.00. 
TOWER'S  COMMON   SCHOOL   GRAMMAR.      With  Models  of   Clausal,  Phrasal,  and  Verbal 

Analysis  and  Parsing.     Price,  4.)  cents. 
TOWER'S   ELEMENTS.      First  Lessons  in  Language;   or.  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  by 

David  B.  Towrr.  A.  M.,  and  Benj.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M     Price,  2o  cents. 
A  GRAMMAR  OF  COMPOSITION:  or.  Gradual   Exercises  in  Writing  the  English  Language. 

By  David  B.  Tower,  A.  M.,  and  Benj.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M.    Price,  6J  cents. 
W[LSDT.S  Tll'7.\r[S»3  O"^  E^JLISrt  PD^^CfU.VTIvyN.    Price,  $1.00. 
WILSO.VS  ELBMEXrS  OF  PU.>ICrCATlON.     Price,  53  cents. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  COMBINED  SYSTEM  OF  RAPID  PENMANSHIP.    In 

twelve  parts,  with  copies  printed  at  the  head  of  each  page,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  finished 

handwriting  of  the  authors.     Being  a  Complete  System  of  Instruction  in  Penmanship,  with  Spe- 
cimens of  Mercantile  Forms.    Price,  per  dozen,  $1.23. 
A  Series  of  Copy  Books  better  known  and  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  published.    Its 
merits  have  secured  its  introduction  into  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  is  well  known  to  Teachers 
as  the  most  popular  series  in  the  country. 
HaNAFORD  &  PAYSON'S  SERIES  OF  BOOK  KEEPINGS,  comprised  in  Three  Books.  Adapt- 

ed  to  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scrib:ier*s  Combined  Systom  of  Penmansnip.    By  L.  B.  Hanaforo,  A. 

M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Academy. 
Single  Entry.    Common  School  Edition.    Half  Morocco.      Price,  43  cenU  ;  Blanks  for  do.,  33  cts. 
Double  amd  Single  Entry.    High  School  Edition.    Half  Morocco,    Price,  75  cents;  Blanks  for 

do..  38  cents. 
Academic  Edition.     Comprising  Commercial  Arithmetic,  etc.,  etc.     Cloth  sides.  Half  Morocco. 

Price,  ;^1.5) ;  Blanks  for  do.,  7'>  cents. 
The^e  works  are  designed  to  follow  the  System  of  Penmanship,  so  well  known  and  so  deservedly 
popular  throughout  the  United  States.  They  Combine  instruction  in  both  Book-Keeping  and  Pen- 
manship, the  exercises  being  fac-similies  of  tiie  beautiful  style  of  writing  taus^ht  in  the  Copy  Books. 
Tlie  Cliart,  Copy  Books,  and  Book-Keeping,  form  a  series  more  full  and  complete  than  any  ever  before 
published. 

%*  Teachers,  and  all  interested  in  education,  are  particularly  requested  to  send  to  us  for  a  com- 
plete list  of  our  publications.  CROSBY,  NlCHOLS,  LEE  ft  CO., 

i|p  8  117  Washington  Street,  4ostol^ 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 
die  pioneer  anlr  §ei08t  Sxtensibe  Ssta&Utiijmmt 


IN  THE 


All  ILLUSRATEO  CATALOGUE 


nnroBXATiOH  vobwasbbd  ok  APPiaoA-Tioir,  bt  jlail,  ob  othbbwzbb. 
N,  B,    Every  Article  of  School  Furniture  from  this 
Establishment  will  be  Warranted, 

AU.  COKMUKICATIOKS  KAT  BE  ADDBBSSBD  TO 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

OFFICE,  CHARDON,  OPPOSITE  HAWKINS  STREET, 

(Near  the  Bevere  House,)   SOSTOXT,   2mCAS8. 

Entertd,  acfiordiog  to  act  of  CongreM,  in  the  year  1800  bj  JosBrn  L.  Boss,  in  the  Clerk'a  ofica  of  th«  Diatriit 

Court  of  tha  Dittrict  of  Masaackuiettf. 
•3ai 


PUBLISHED    BY 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 


WORKS  OP  HUGH  MILLER. 

THE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  ;  or,  New  Walks 
in  an  Old  Field.  With  Plates  and  Geological 
Sections.    12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  FOOT-PRINTS  OF  THE  CREATOR ;  or. 
the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness ;  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Louis  Agassiz.    12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS;  or.  Geology ia 
its  Bearings  on  the  two  Theologies,  Natural  and 
Revealed.  With  numerous  elegant  Illustra- 
tions.   Royal  12mo.  Cloth,  $I.2d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  BETSEY;  or.  a  Sim- 
mer Ramble  among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits 
of  the  Hebrides.  With  Rambles  of  a  Geologist 
over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland. 
12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS ;  or. 
the  Story  of  my  Education.  An  Autobiography. 
With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  12mo.  Cloth, 
$1.2.5. 

MY  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  With  a  fine  Engraving 
of  the  Author.    12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY;  With  Descriptive 
Sketches  from  a  Geologist's  Portfolio.  BV  H. 
Miller.  With  a  Resume  of  the  Progress  of  Ge- 
ological Science  during  the  last  two  years.  By 
Mrs.  Miller.  12m3.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
The  above  7  volumes  are  also  furnished  in  sets, 

Srinted  and  bound  in  uniform  style,  as  follows ; 
Imbossed  cloth,  $8.25  ;    library  sheep,  $10.00  ; 
half  calf  or  antique,  $14.00. 

03*  Of  Hugh  Miller's  works  little  need  be  said 
at  the  present  day.  They  have  achieved  a  distin- 
guished position  among  the  best  productions  of 
the  time,  and  claim  a  prominent  place  in  every 
well-chosen  library. 

THE  GREAT  TEACHER;  or.  Characteristics  of 

our  Lord's  Ministry.      Bv  John  Harris,  D.  D. 

Introductory  Essay  by  H.  Humphrey,  D.  D. 

Sixteenth  thousand.     x2mo.    Cloth,  85  cents. 
THE  GREAT  COMMISSION  ;  or,  the  Christian 

Church  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the 

World,    A  Prize  Essay.    With  an  Introductory ' 

Essay  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.    12mo.   Cloth, 

$1.00. 
THE  PRE- AD  AMITE  EARTH.     Contributions 

to  Theological  Science.    By  John  Harris,  D.  D. 

12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 
MAN  PRIMEVAL;  or,  the  Constitution  and  Pri- ] 

raitive  Condition  of  the  Human  Being.    With  a ! 

Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
PATRIARCHY  ;  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitution 

and  Probation.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
SERMONS,    CHARGES,  ADDRESSES,  Ac. 

Two  elegant  volumes,  octavo.    Cloth,  each  $1.00. 

07  The  immense  sale  of  all  this  author's  works 
attests  their  intrinsic  worth  and  great  popularity. 


CHAMBERS^   WORKS. 

CHAMBERS'  CYCLOPJEDIA  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  Two  imperial  8vo.  volumes  of 
700  pages  each,  double  colums,  with  300  elegant 
Illustrations.       Edited    by    Robert   Chambers. 

CHAMBERS'  MISCELLANY  OF  USEFUL 
AND  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE  — 
Edited  by  William  Chambers.  With  elegant 
Illustrative  Engravings.    10  vols.    Cloth,  $7.50. 

CHAMBERS'  HOME  BOOK,  or  Pocket  Miscel- 
lany :  R  Choice  Selection  of  Instructive  Readins 
for  old  and  young.  6  vols.  16mo.  Cloth,  $3.00. 
(nr  The  above  works  contain  a  vast  fund  of  val- 

uabl«  information,  admirabl}^  adapted  to  the  School 

or  Family  Library,  furnishing  ample  variety  for 

every  class  of  readers. 


Works  by  J}r  Wayland. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  By  Fran^ 
cis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Brown 
University.  l2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
MORAL  SCIENCE  ABRIDGED,  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  by  the 
Author.  Half  mor.,  50  cents ;  cheap  School  ed., 
boards,  25  cents. 
ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By 

Francis  Wayland.  D.  D.     12mo.    Cloth.  $1.25. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY   ABRIDGED,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies, 
by  the  Author.    Half  mor.,  50  cents. 
\Sy  The  above  works  by  Dr.  Wayland  have  re- 
ceived the  most  hearty  commendations  of  Review- 
ers, Teachers,  and  otheis,  and  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  the  leading  colleges  and 
higher  schools  throughout  the  country. 

BXJ3>TC3-EasrBR'S    "W^OHKIS- 

THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  KING  ;  or,  Bour- 
daloue  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.     By  L.  F. 
Bungener.      With   Likeness  and    Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
THE  PRIEST  AND   THE   HUGUENOT  ;    or. 
Persecution  in  the  Age  of  Louis  XV.    Two  vol- 
umes.   12mo.    Cloth,  $-2.25. 
(nr  This  is  not  only  a  work  of  thrilling  interest, 
•—no  fiction  could  exceed  it, —but,  as  a  Protes- 
tant work,  it  is  a  masterly  production. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  Social  and  Individual. ' 

By  Peter  Baync.  M.  A.  12mo.  Cloth,  $L25.  ' 
ESSAYS  IN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISxM. 

Arranged  in  two  Series,  or  Parts.    12mo.   Cloth, 

each,  $1.25. 

"  The  powerful  hand  of  a  great  roaster  is  risible 
in  all  these  pages." — Pres.  Banner, 


DR.  WILLIAMS^  WORKS. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.  By 
Wm.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.    12mo.    Cloth,  85  cts. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS ;  Discourse  on  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Christian  Character.  By  Wm. 
R.  Williams,  D.  D.    12mo.    Cloth,  85  cents. 

MISCELLANIES.     By  William  R.  Williams,  D. 
D.    New  and  improved  edition.    12mo.    Cloth, 
$1.25. 
[Cr  '*  Dr.  Williams  is  a  profound  scholar  and  a 

brilliant  writer."— iV.  T.  Ecangeli$t. 


MEMOIR  OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS.  Founder  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  By  Prof.  William 
Gammell,  A.  M.    16mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Pa- 
triarchal Age  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  Chap- 
ters on  the  Geography  of  the  Country,  &c.  By 
John  Kitto,  D.  D.  With  200  Illustrations.  l2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,     -     -     BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M. 


JUST    PUBLISHED: 


SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Oontainiug  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  Notes, 

■^^ITH    0-VB»    lOO    X^AI>&, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

B7  BOSWEIiL  O.  aMITH,  A.  M., 

AUTHOB  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUA.RTO.    PRICE  Sl.OO. 


SMITH*3  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  has  been  in  course  of  prcparationfor  many  years,  and  i^  the  croim- 
iog  produotion  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  comprefiensive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  ban  been  taken  in 
its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  ft^mily. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention  : 


I.  Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Text,  especially  in  the  Definitions ;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils 
just  what  they  want  to  know,  and  in  as  few  words 


and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  val- 
ue to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

VI.    Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
hibiting the  relative  size  of  the  different  Countries 


aH  practicable.  ana  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

11.     Superior    colored    Maps,    exhibiting    the       -..-     i>«.i.„„  -  w  ^  ^r .».    tt  •.    lo    . 
Races.  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Ci-  u,^  JVhi  nl  n.?n  ^^'^    the  United  State.,  exh,- 
vilizatlon  of  different  nations.  ^'1'^-^^^  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  con- 

in.    Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal  "«^*}^"8-   -,.      .     ._  .  _     „       ^  ,_,  . 

Cities  on  the  globe  \lll'     Physical  Geography,   with   Humboldi'i! 

IV.  Thirty-two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States  |  ^y**5™  ""J  ^"othermal  Lines. 

and  Countries.  IX,    Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations, !  X.  Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting;  the  relative 
giving  the  derivation  and  meauihg  of  difficult  words'  time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

From  Peop.  F.  A.  Allen,  Chester  County  Normal  School. 
Messrs.  J.  Bw  Lipfincott  &  Co.  : 

Dear  tSir«;  — Some  time  since,  we  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  advanced  Teachers'  Class  a  supply  of 
Smith*8  New  Geography,  both  for  sttidy  and  recitcUion^  and  for  criticism  ;  and  the  result  of  our  expe- 
rience with  the  work  has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  us  of  its  value  and  superiority  as  a  text-book.  It  is 
without  doubt  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  size  now  published,  and  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  advanced  work  for  higher  institutions. 

An  important  and  valuable  feature  in  the  work,  and  one  to  which  the  attention  of  teachvrs  tnight 
to  be  called,  is  the  marginal  notes  and  definitions.  In  these  will  be  found  answers  to  the  ■*  thousand 
and  one  "  questions  asked  by  inouisitive  pupils,  such  as —  '*  Why  are  burning  mountains  called  vol- 
canoes ? "  **  Why  are  the  great  plaina  in  North  America  called  prairies  or  savannas,  while  in  South 
America  they  are  called  pampas  and  llanos,  in  Europe  heaths,  and  in  Asia  steppes  ?  '*  "  How  are 
these  words  pronounced,  and  what  do  they  mean  ? "  These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions,  are 
anawered  and  fully  explained.    Upon  every  page  of  the  work  this  feature  stands  out. 

The  original  small  maps,  exhibiting  the  Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Civilization, 
the  Isothermal  lines.  Volcanic  systems,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  the  forty-four  Vicinity  Maps,  and  the 
thirty-two  full-pag«  Maps,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  work  extant. 

The  pages  devoted  to  Ancient  Geography,  embracing  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  other  noted 
places  of  antiquity,  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  feature  to  every  teacher.  The  work  is  sufficient! v 
full  upon  this  point  to  give  a  clear  and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  department  of  PAy«i- 
cal  Geography  is  quite  satisfactory.    Enough  is  given  to  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  study. 

Among  the  many  excellent  features  in  the  work,  we  cannot  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  all  to  the 
Comparative  Map,  on  a  uniform  scale,  as  well  as  the  Celestial  Map  and  Diagrams.  These,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Geo^raphieaf  Clock,  are  matters  of  sufficient  importance  alone  to  commend  the  work. 

The  test  to  which  we  are  daily  submitting  this  work  proves  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned ; 
and,  thou'i'h  somewhat  prejudiced  against  it  at  first,  we  are  now  fully  convinced  of  its  merits,  an  evi- 
dence of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  it  as  our  standard  text-book  in  Geography. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  F.  A.  ALLEN, 

Principal  of  C.  C.  N.  School. 

From  the  Mass.  Teacher. 
**  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.     If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  *  *  * 

TEACHERS  will  be  ftirnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail,  for  examination, 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
with  tlie  WQrkt  fqr  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms. 

3.  B.  fLtppincott  $c  Co.,  ^f|ilal»elp!jia. 


An  Invaluable  Book  for  the  Student. 

treistch: 

ON  THE 

STUDY   OF   WORDS. 


9  TStia  ItebiseH  (S^ition, 

(The  twentieth  thousand)  from  entirely  new  plates.    Much  tmproTed  and  enlarged  bj  the  author 

RICHARD  CHNEVIX  TRENCH,  D.  D.,  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


**  This  well-known  work  is  here  offered  in  a  greatly  improved  form ;  the  order  in  which  the  thoughts 
are  presented  is  often  made  more  natural  and  consecutive ;  many  pages  are  added  here  and  there,  not 
less  valuable  than  any;  additional  examples  and  illustrations  are  ftiven  in  large  numbers ;  a  few 
doubtful  statements  are  modified  or  withdrawn,  and  the  language  has  been  pruned,  condensed,  and 
variously  improved  wurim.  It  opens  a  world  of  attractive  research  and  thought  to  the  young  stu* 
dent,  and  does  this  better  than  any  other  book  we  have.  Made  richer  in  suggestions  and  more  trust- 
worthy as  a  guide  than  before,  it  is  entitled  to  a  new  lease  of  its  high  position.  All  lovers  of  our 
mother  tongue  will  greet  it  eagerly." — Educational  Herald, 

One  volume,  12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  (same  as  old  edition)  75  cents. 


ALSO, 


THE   "SCHOOL   EDITION," 

(Same  as  above,)  substautiiilly  bound  in  school  style,  (one-half  bound  cloth  side)  75  cents, 
(p*  Copies  of  either  edition  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Teachers  and  others  interested  in  this  most  fascinating  and  instructive  **  Study "  are  earnestly 
requested  to  examine  the  book. 


%\t  dnlj  §00k  to|k|  Cm|ts  iratoing. 

AMERICAN   DRAWING   BOOK. 


This  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  ever  published  on  this  subject,  and  commends  itself  to  the 
attention  of  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  drawing,  for  the  pains-taking  and  careful  manner  in  which 
the  student  is  led  progressively  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  once  masterly  and  simple. 

)En  Six  fParts.    £ad)  $art  Separate  anti  Complete. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  Designs  and  Drawings  in  the  highest  style  of  art.    Price,  50  cents  each 
part. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  Elementary.        Part  III.  Perspective. 

Part  IV.  Sketching  from  Nature,  and  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors. 

Part  y.  Painting  and  Etching. 

Part  y  I.  Engraving,  Modeling  and  Composition. 

Also  the  whole  work  complete  in  one  elegant  4to  volume.    Price  $4.00. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  post-paid,  by  the  publisher. 

(8TCCW80R  TO  ^,  9.  »«DFIBLD,)  '       '    ^^^^^  .       ' 
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KERL'S     SERIES     OP     BOOKS 

—  ON  THE  — 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PHINNET,  BT.AKBMAW  &  MASON,  No.  61  Walker  St.,  New  Tork. 

CONBX8TINO  OP 

TZZS    3PRZ2^.A.Xi'7    SSTO-X^ISXZ    C^^JElAJL^Ch/CAJR, 

72  pages,  12mo.    Price,  25  centt. 

12mo.    354  pages.    Price  7S  cents. 
Large  8vo.    In  preparadon. 

BY  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 


Fbom  the  Hon.  H.  H.  BARNEY. 
Principal  of  Cincinnati  NomuU  Scfiool,  and  late  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoole,  OhU. 

It  is  not  often  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  a  book.  But  Mr.  Kerl's  **  Comprehensive  EngUeh 
Grammar**  contains  so  wide  a  range  of  valuable  information  upon  the  principles  and  structure  of  the 
English  language,  and  presents  that  information  in  a  manner  so  admirably  adapted  to  attract,  inter- 
est and  instruct  teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  that  I  deem  it  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  express  my 
high  appreciation  of  his  valuable  work.  I  have  read  and  carefully  considered  the  work,— every  word 
of  it, — and  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that,  for  clearness  and  conciseness  of  defteitions, 
judicious  arrangement  and  variety  of  topics,  number  and  appropriateness  of  exercises,  and  tke  iudd 
and  ingenious  manner  in  which  every  subject  and  topic  has  been  presented  and  discussed,  it  is  not 
surpassed  b^  any  kindred  treatise  in  the  English  lun^ua<re.  It  has,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  pre- 
eminent claims,  as  a  test-book,  to  be  used  not  only  in  our  Common  Schools,  but  in  our  Academies, 
High  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a  place  on  the  table  of  every  enterprising 
teacher  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  this  country ;  for,  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  efibtd 
essential  aid  in  giving  breadth  and  exactness  to  his  knowledge,  and  thus  qaaUfy  him  to  impart  a 
liberal  amount  of  valuable  oral  instruction. 

In  constructing  a  synoptical  view  of  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  in  the  presentation  and  analysis 
of  rhetorical  figures,  of  versification  and  scanning,  as  well  as  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  punctua- 
tion, the  author  has  made  a  decided  hit,  and  merits,  on  this  account  alone,  the  gratitude  of  papils, 
teachers  and  the  public  at  large. 

Let  any  one  examine  Wilson's  elaborate  treatise  on  Punctuation,  and  compare  it  with  the  pages  on 
which  Mr.  Kerl  has  presented  this  whole  matter,  and  he  will  readily  accord  to  the  latter  the  merit  of 
being  more  precise,  clear,  simple  and  practical. 

In  the  matter  of  **  FaUe  Syntax"  or  *'  Examples  to  be  Corrected"  this  work,  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber, varietv,  interesting  character,  and  general  adaptation  of  the  exercises,  ranges  far  above  and  be- 
yond any  kindred  work. 

I  cannot  close  my  brief  review  of  this  truly  **  Comprehensive  Orammar,"  without  urging  attention 
to  the  *'  Examples  to  be  Corrected  "  and  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  "Rhetorical 
Figures,"  *'  Poetry,  Versification  and  Scanning,"  have  been  presented  and  discussed.  These  are 
among  the  crowning  excellencies  of  the  work,  and  merit  a  careful  examination  by  all  who  would 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  chaste  and  refined  literature.  No  one  can  read  the  author's  exposition  of  a 
suigle  one  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned,  without  feeling  that  it  is  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  book. 

Feom  the  Hon.  ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF. 
President  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Public  SeAoois  ef 

Cincinnati. 

I  believe  the  book  has  no  superior  in  the  conciseness,  precision,  and  clearness  of  ita  definitions. 
Of  its  completeness,  arrangement,  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  text-book  for  schools  of  all  grades, 
I  feel  that  I  may  speak  with  confidence.  In  these  respects,  though  it  is  saying  much,  I  believe  it  has 
no  equal.  In  its  copious  parsing  excrcists,  and  exercises  in  False  Syntax,  the  teacher  will  find,  what 
I  have  known  many  to  look  for  in  vain  in  other  books,  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials 
for  the  practice  in  the  analysis  and  correct  construction  of  our  language.  This  is  what  is  most  needed ; 
and  because  it  has  been  so  little  attended  to,  much  time  has  been  utterly  wasted  in  the  study  of  Bng- 
lish  grammar. 

P&op.  JAMES  HADLEY,  op  Yale  Collbob.  sats  : 

"My  impression  is,  that  Mr.  Kerl's  proposed  Orammars  will  be  successful,  and  that  they  will  deserve 
success.  He  is  evidentlv  a  man  of  independent  thought,  with  much  facility  and  pliancy  of  talent* 
and  uncommon  powers  of  expression  and  illustration." 

Prop.  FRANCIS  J.  CHILD,  op  Habtabp  TJnivbrsitt,  says  : 

**  1  have  met  with  observations  that  were  new  to  me,  and  I  have  not  met  such  errors  as  I  have  gen- 
erally found  in  similar  works.  It  is  not  only  superior  to  the  migority  of  such  works,  but  also  a  re- 
markably thorough,  intelligent  and  useflil  treatise." 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  WILL  BE  SENT,  POSTAGE  PAID,  FOR  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 
o9m 


EOBI2srS03Sr'S 

SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS, 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE,  MOST  PRACTICAL,  AND  MOST  SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICAL  TEXT-BOOKS 

EVER    ISSUED    IN    THIS   COUNTRY, 


MoBt  of  the  books  of  this  Series  are  new,  or  have  recently  been  thoroughly  revised  and  corrocted, 
mnd  will  hereafter  be  published  in  as  good  style  and  manner  as  any  books  before  the  public. 


JPrograMiTe  Friioary  Arithmetio, 
froffTMsire  Intelleotual  Arithmetio, 
Sudiments  of  'Written  Arithmetio» 
Progressire  Fraetiosl  Arithmetio» 
JLej  to  Fraotioal  Arithmetio, 
PrograaaiTe  Higher  Arithmetio, 
Xey  to  Higher  Arithmetio, 
TSferw  JBlementary  Algebra, 
Xey  to  IClamentary  Algebra, 
TTniveraitj  Algebra, 
Key  to  Univeraity  Algebra, 


9   15  New  ITniTeraity  Algebra,  (in  press.)         $ 
85  New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  1  60 

85  Sarveytng  and  Navigation,  1  50 

66  Analyt.  Qeom.  A  Cton.  Seotions,  (in  press,)  1  50 
50 ,  Diflbren.  A  Int.  Galoulua.  (in  preparation  )  1  60 
75  Elementary  Astronomy,  76 

75  XTniversity  Astronomy,  1  76 

75  Mathematioal  Operations,  2  26 

75  Key  to  Geometry  A  Trigonometry,  Conio 
1  25  Seotions  and  Analytical  Geometry, 
1  00  (in  press,)  1  00 


All  the  improTements  of  the  bett  modern  text-books,  as  well  as  many  new  and  original  methods, 
and  practical  operation*  not  found  in  other  similar  works,  have  been  incorporated  into  these  books. 
These  books  have  already  a  large  and  increasing  sale  even  in  New  Englahd. 


SCXSXTTXFIO    a?S2:T-BOOKS. 


WELLS'  SeiENeC  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 

With  cuts.     75  cents. 

Wells'  Natural  Philosophy. 

372  cuts.    Revised.    $1.00. 

WELLS'    PRINCIPLES    OF   CHEMISTRY. 

242  cuts.    $1.00. 

Wells'  First  Principles  of  Geology. 

250  cuts.    $0.76. 

HITCHCOCK'S  ANATOMY  &  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(New.)     373  cuu.    $1.00. 

HITCHCOCK'S     GEOLOGY. 

Newlj  revised  and  re-written.    $1.25. 


Teachers  ordering  by  Mail  or  Express  single  copies  of  any  of  our  ordinary  Text-books  for  examina- 
tion, with  a  view  to  their  introdnction,  will  receive  the  same  prepaid^  by  enclosing  one-half  the  retail 
price  as  affixed  in  our  Price  Lists  and  Catalogue.  Keys  and  copies  of  any  of  our  pubhcations  not 
used  as  class-books,  will  be  sent  to  anv  address  j»repaMi  on  the  receipt  of  the  full  retail  price. 

Our  "Bducational  Circular,''  containing  valuable  and  interesting  matter  to  every  Teacher,  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  Teacher  who  will  send  us  nis  address. 

The  most  liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  Jirst  introduction. 

rvieoN,  T^T^xNisTB-^  SB  ao-, 

48  AJSm  60  WAUOBR  BTBBIIT,  nOW  YOMK. 


"AMERICAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 

ESTABLISHED  1855, 

B66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: 25  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA, 


The  special  objeeU  of  the  "  Institute  "  are  : 

To  supply  Schools  and  Colleges  with  competent  teachers  : 

To  aid  Teachers  in  securing  suitable  appointmenu  : 

To  buy  and  sell  school  properties  on  commission  : 

To  provide  parents  and  guardians  with  circulars  and  information  of  good  schools  : 

TO  SUPPLY  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  WITH  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  MAPS. 
CHARTS,  APPARATUS,  and  eyery  kind  of  School  Merchandise,  AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS 
FROM  RETAIL  PRICES. 

•«*  Circulars,  giving  detcUU  of  our  plan,  sent  %ehen  applied  for  with  stamp, 

RsnRBNCBS.— Dr.  Lowell  Mason ;  Prof.  George  F.  Root ;  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.  D..  f  Amhent 
College);  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  LL.  D.,  (Rutgers  College);  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.; 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New  York  City;  Oliver  Ditson,  and  Russell  &  Tolman,  Boston ;  Prof.  S.  S. 
Greene,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Q.  8.  'WOODMAN  &  CO.,  Acents  for  SoliooU  and  Teaohers. 

From  Hon.  THEO,  FRELINGHVYSEN,  LL.  i)..  President  of  Rutgers  College. 
**  The  American  School  Institute  for  the  supply  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  wHIi 
competent  Teachers  and  Professors,  happily  meets  the  wants  of  our  country,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
a  most  convenient  and  useful  institution.  From  my  personal  knowledge,  I  regard  the  enterprise  as 
deserving  of  public  confidence.  Our  country  is  so  extensive,  and  schools  are  so  multiplied,  that  some 
medium  is  almost  indispensable  for  reference  and  selection  and  supply.  And  the  purposes  of  ike 
American  School  Institute  usefully  reach  the  case  in  all  its  departments. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours,  THEO.  FRELINGHUY8BN." 


Devoted  to  Educational  Intelligence,  and  to  the  interests  of  Schools  and  Teachers.  Published 
monthly.  Terms,  Fifty  Cents  per  year,  iu  advance.  The  Sixth  Volume  begins  January,  1862.  Every 
Teacher  should  see  a  specimen  of  this  paper  —  which  will  be  sent  on  application  with  stamp. 

G.  S.  WOODMAN  &  COMPANY.  Publishers,  596  Broadway,  New  York. 


''GET    THE   BEST.^' 

NEW  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

^pictorial   Illuatrations    of   iHilltarg    Ktxm%. 

Webster*s  Dictionary  excels  in  these,  and  has,  among  others,  pictorial  representations  of  thefol* 
tewing  : 

Barbacan,  Bastion,  Battlement,  Bar-shot.  Block-house,  Bombs,  Cannpn.  Carronade,  Chain-shot, 
Chevaux-de-frise,  Caltrop,  Limbers,  Madrier,  Martello  Tower,  Morur,  Portcullis,  Ravelin,  Redan, 
SUr  ForU,  &c. 

No  other  English  Dictionary  in  this  country  has  a  fourth  part  of  these. 

so   ALSO  ITS 

DEFINITIONS  OF  MILITARY  TERMS. 

As,  the  foregoing,  and  Abatis,  Ambulance,  Ambuscade,  Armistice,  Banquette,  Bivouac,  Brevet, 
Caisson,  Caliber,  Canister-shot,  Cantonment,  Caponiere,  Casemate,  Cartel,  Chamade,  Commissary, 
Commissariat,  Counterscarp,  Chef  de  battaillon,  Cul  de  sac,  Dahlgren  gun,  Minie  rifle,  Paixhan  gun, 
Ac,  &e. 

Sold  by  aU  Booksellers.  It 


OF 

SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  RK\DERS. 


vnLBours  fbimeb,     -     - 

16  Oenta. 

«< 

FIB8TBBADBB,  . 

20 

<< 

<« 

BSOOKD  BBASBB, 

30 

«< 

WUiSON'S  THIBD  BBADHB.      50  Gents. 
«•  FOUBTH  BDADBB,  66      '« 

**  FIFTH  BBAJDBB,  $1.00 

We  ask  Teachers,  Directors,  SvperintendenU  and  Commissioners  of  Schools,  and  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, not  acquainted  with  these  Readers,  to  examine  them,  and  see  if  thej  merit  the  high  com- 
mendations everywhere  bestowed  upon  them. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  following  important  points  connected  with  these  Headers : 

L   Their  Beputation  as  School-Bookd« 

No  other  Reading-Books  ever  published  have  been  so  highly  commended  bv  Educators,  and  by  the 
Public  Press,  as  these,  and  no  other  have  met  with  so  extensive  a  sale  withm  the  flrst  year  of  their 
publication. 

'*  I  look  upon  the  introductioti  of  these  Readers  as  constituting  an  importatit  era  in  the  history  of 
popular  education. "•^[Proft  A.  C.  Allsn,  Houston,  Miss. 

**  I  think  this  series  of  Readers  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  either  in  respect  to  manner,  matter, 
or  mechanical  execution.*'— [Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phblps,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  N.  J. 

n.    Their  Adaptation  to  the  System  of  OBJECT  LESSON  Teaching. 

The  Lessons  in  the  Early  Readers  are  especially  designed  to  cultivate  the  Perceptive  FaeuUiee  of 
Children,  on  the  proper  training  of  which  is  based  the  entire  system  of  Object  Leeeon  Instruction, 
while  the  Natural  History  Departments  in  the  Higher  Readers  more  f^lly  develop  the  same  princi- 
ples. 

Connected  with  the  course  of  instruction  contained  in  these  Readers,  a  series  of  beautiftil  colored 
**  Object  Lesson  "  Chabts,  designed  for  the  School-Room,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

in.   Their  Cheapness. 

Although  the  cost  of  setting  up  these  books  is  far  above  that  of  any  other  Series  of  Readers,  and 
although  they  collectively  contain  more  matter  than  the  tame  number  and  grade  of  books  of  any  other 
iieriee,  yet  they  are  offered  on  terms  ae  cheap  ae  the  cheapeet, 

"  The  publishers  have  had  the  good  senae  to  reduce  the  selling  price  to  a  nominal  sum,  which 
barely  lea'ves  a  margin  for  profit.*'— JVisw  York  Timee. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  the  publishers  have  put  the  prices  as  low  as  those 
of  other  works  of  the  class.*' — Buffalo  Express, 

**  The  prices  of  the  books  are  as  low  as  the  prices  of  other  Readers,  the  cost  of  which  was  not  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  these,  which  are  incomparably  the  most  beautifully  gotten  up  school-booka  that  we 
have  ever  seen."— CAufvA  Record. 

IV.   Their  Adaptation  to  Family  Beading. 

These  readers  are  so  highly  attractive  on  account  of  the  number,  excellence  and  practical  character 
of  their  illustrations ;  the  beauty  of  the  paper  and  printing  ;  the  choice  character  of  their  Miscella- 
neous Selections,  and  the  interesting  and  valuable  Sketches  of  Natural  History  contained  in  them, 
that  they  are  as  well  adapted  to  Family  Reading  as  to  the  uses  of  the  School-Rooui. 

**  These  beautifully  illustrated  books  will  set  the  boys  and  girls  thinking,  wondering,  admiring, 
enjoying,  on  account  of  hitherto  unrevealed  beauties  that  surround  us  on  every  side."— CiarA'^  School 
VtsUor. 

*■  The  engravings  are  fine  enough  for  a  keepsake,  and  each  one  is  designed  to  illustrate  some  truth 
in  morals  or  science."— Ifisscmrt  Educator. 

**  The  series  fDrms  a  collection  worthy  to  adorn  the  shelves  of  the  most  accomplished  scholar."— 
Weekly  Nonpareil  (Council  Bluffs.) 

'*  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  parents  to  place  these  books  in  the  hands  of  their  children.  They  contain 
the  two  essential  elements  which  such  books  should  possess,  viz.,  that  while  they  instruct  they  amuse, 
and  they  instruct  all  the  more  because  they  amuse."-*JVi0i0  England  Farmer. 

For  numerous  Recommendations  of  these  Readers.  Views  of  Educators,  Notices  of  the  Press,  and 
an  exposition  of  their  Plan  and  Principles,  send  for  Pamphlet  of  Educational  Bulletins. 

Copies  of  Readers,  for  examination,  sent  to  Teachers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  half  price.  Liberal 
terms  to  Schools  for  introduction.    (D*  Agents  wanted  in  every  County, 

PubUshed  by 

nuLvzunr  squabs*  mow  tobx. 
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PVBLISHEB    BY 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 


WORKS  OF  HUGH  MILLER. 

THE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  ;  or,  New  Walks 
in  an  Old  Field.  With  Platea  and  Geological 
Sections.    12mo.  Cloth,  $1.26. 

THE  FOOT-PRINTS  OF  THE  CREATOR;  or, 
the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness ;  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  hy 
Louis  Agassis.    12mo.  Cloth,  01.00. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS;  or,  GeoloKyin 
its  Bearings  on  the  two  Theologies,  Naturaland 
Revealed.  With  numerous  elegant  lUustia' 
tions.    Royal  l2mo.  Cloth,  $L25. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  BETSEY;  or.  a  Sim- 
mer Ramble  among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits 
of  the  Hebrides.  With  Rambles  of  a  Geologist 
over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland. 
I2mo.  Cloth,  $1.26, 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS ;  or, 
the  Story  of  my  Education.  An  Autobiographv. 
With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.  Cloth, 


$1.2 
MY 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  With  a  fine  Engraving 
of  the  Author.    12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY;  With  Descriptive 
Sketches  from  a  Geologist's  Portfolio.  Bv  H. 
Miller.  With  a  Resume  of  the  Progress  of  Ge- 
ological Science  during  the  last  two  years.  By 
Mrs.  Miller.  I2mo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 
The  above  7  volumes  are  also  furnished  in  sets, 

printed  and  bound  in  uniform  style,  as  follows : 

Embossed  cloth,  $8.25;    library  sheep,  $10.00; 

half  calf  or  antique,  $14.00. 
[QT  Of  Hugh  Miller's  works  little  need  be  said 

at  the  present  day.    They  have  achieved  a  distin- 

Suished  position  among  the  best  productions  of 
le  time,  and  claim  a  prominent  place  in  every 
well-chosen  library. 

THE  GREAT  TEACHER ;  or.  Characteristics  of 
our  Lord's  Ministry.  By  John  Harris,  D.  D. 
Introductory  Essav  by  H.  Humphrey,  D.  D. 
Sixteenth  thousand.    I2mo.    Cloth,  85  cents. 

THE  GREAT  COMMISSION  ;  or,  the  Christian 
Church  charged  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  the 
World,  A  Prize  Essay.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.  12mo.  Cloth, 
$1.00. 

THE  PRE-ADAMITE  EARTH.  Contributions 
to  Theological  Science.  By  John  Harris,  D.  D. 
12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

MAN  PRIMEVAL ;  or,  the  Constitution  and  Pri- 
mitive Condition  of  the  Human  Being.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

PATRIARCHY ;  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitution 
and  Probation.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

SERMONS,  CHARGES,  ADDRESSES.  &e. 
Two  elegant  volumes,  octavo.  Cloth ,  each  $1.00, 
\JOr  The  immense  sale  of  all  this  author's  works 

attests  their  intrinsic  worth  and  great  popularity. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  Social  and  Individual. 

By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.    I2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
ESSAYS  IN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM. 

Arranged  in  two  Series,  or  Parts.   12mo.  Cloth, 

each,  $1.25. 

'*  The  powerful  hand  of  a  great  master  is  visible 
in  all  these  pages."— PrM. 


CHAMBERS^  WORKS. 

CHAMBERS'   CYCLOP-EDIA   OF   ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.    Two  imperial  8vo.  volumes  of 
700  pages  each,  double  colums,  with  300  elegant 
Illustrations.      Edited   by   Robert   Chambers. 
CHAMBERS'     MISCELLANY     OF    USBFtJL 
AND    ENTERTAINING    KNOWLEDGE.- 
Edited  by  William  Chambers.     With   elegant 
Illustrative  Engravings.    10  vols.    Cloth,  fTUiO. 
CHAMBERS'  HOME  BOOK,  or  Pocket  Miscel- 
lany ;  a  Choice  Selection  of  Instructive  Reading 
for  old  and  young.    6  vols.    16mo.  Cloth,  $8.00. 
(O*  The  above  works  contain  a  vast  fnnd  of  val- 
uable information,  admirably  adapted  to  the  School 
or  Family  Library,  furnishing  ample  variety  for 
every  class  of  readers. 

Works  by^Dr^  Wayland. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE.  By  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Brown 
University.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 
MORAL  SCIENCE  ABRIDGED,  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies*  by  die 
Author.  Half  mor.,  50  cents ;  cheap  School  ed., 
boards,  25  cents* 
ELEMENTS  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.   By 

Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.    12mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  ABRIDGED,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Aeademiesy 
by  the  Author.    Half  mor.,  50  cents. 
inr  The  above  works  by  Dr.  Wayland  have  re- 
ceived the  most  hearty  commendationa  of  Review- 
ers, Teachers,  and  othei  s,  and  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  the  leading  colleges  and 
higher  schools  throughout  the  country. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  KING  ;  or,  Bonr- 
daloue  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIY.     By  L.  F. 
Bungener.     With  Likeness  and    Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.X5. 
THE  PRIEST  AND   THE  HUGUENOT ;    or. 
Persecution  in  the  Age  of  Louis  XY.    Two  vol- 
umes.   12mo.    Cloth,  $2.25. 
Qlf*  This  is  not  only  a  work  of  thrilling  interest, 
~no  fiction  could  exceed  it, — but,  as  a  Protes- 
tant work,  it  is  a  masterly  production. 


DR.  WILLIAMS*  WORKS. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYBB.  By 
Wm.  R.  Williams,  D.  D.    I2mo.    Cloth,  85  cts. 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS ;  Discourse  on  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Christian  Character.  By  Wm. 
R.  Williams,  D.  D.    12mo.    Cloth,  85  cenU. 

MISCELLANIES.     By  William  R.  Williama.  D. 
D.    New  and  improved  edition.    12mo.    Cloth, 
$1.25. 
O"  '*  Dr.  Williams  is  a  profound  scholar  and  a 

brilliant  writer."— JV.  Y.  Evangelut, 


MEMOIR  OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS,  Founder  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  By  Prof.  William 
Gammell,  A.  M.    16mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  from  the  Pa- 
triarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time ;  with  Chap- 
ters on  the  Geoffraphy  of  the  Country,  Itc.  By 
John  Kitto,  D.  I).  With  200  IllustrationB.  "^ 
Cloth,  $1.25. 


i^ISTNOTJlSr  CEMENT. 


The  publishers  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  friends  of  popular  education  that  thej  now  hare  in 

press,  and  will  soon  publish, 

A  NEW   PRIMARY   GEOGRAPHY, 

PUtPARBD   BT 

Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  FennsyWania,  designed  as  the  first  book 
of  the  series,  of  which  Snuth's  Geography  forms  a  part. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  observation  and  experience  in  the  school  and  lecture-room, 
and  is  emphatically  primary  in  its  character. 
The  autnor  has  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  study  of  geography  will  be  superficial  and 

{profitless  unless  attention  is  at  first  directed  to  subjects  and  objects  either  already  or  readily  made 
amiliar ; — that  a  commencement  embracing  home  scenes,  people,  animals,  planU,  etc.,  furnishes  the 
only  standard  by  which  the  child  can  judge  of  similar  objects  in  other  parts  of  his  own,  or  in  foreien 
countries.  The  work  will  be  copiously  illustrated  by  pictures,  and  picture-maps,  executed  in  the 
finest  style  of  the  art ;  the  former  will  fully  illustrate  the  text  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject,  the  latter,  piinted  in  colors,  will  show  the  young  pupil  at  a  glance  the  geo- 
graphy of  a  country  by  such  pictures  upon  the  map  of  that  country  as  wul  exhibit  \Xa  great  phyiicdl 
jeaturee.  Zoology,  Botany,  Ethnology,  and  the  occupation  of  its  people. 

The  publishers  feel  assured  that  this  book,  prepared,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  teacher  of  experience, 
and  upon  nature's  plan,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 

A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    -    -    BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  NoteSi 

T^ITI£    OV'SlEi   lOO    X^^AuPS, 

FORvTHE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

BT  BOBWXIiI.  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.. 

AUTHOE  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUARTO.    PRICE  $L00. 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparationfor  many  years,  and  is  th«  crown- 
ing production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  compreheneite  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in 
its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention : 


I.  Clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Text,  especialW  in  the  Definitions ;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils 
just  what  they  want  to  know,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  practicable. 

il.  Superior  colored  Maps,  exhibiting  the 
Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  states  of  Ci- 
Tilixation  of  different  nations. 

III.  Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal 
Cities  on  the  globe. 


and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  val* 
ue  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

VI.  Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
hibiting the  relative  sise  of  the  different  Countries 
and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

VII.  Raihoad  Map  of  the  United  Sutes,  exhi- 
biting the  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  oon- 
nections. 

VIII.  Physical  Geography,  with  Humboldt's 


'  I V.    Thirty-two  "large  full-paged  Maps  of  States  ^^fi?™  !f  Isothermal  Lines, 
and  Countries.  IX.    Outhne  of  MathemaUcal  Geography. 

V.  Copious  Marginal  Noies  and  Esmlanations,  I  X.  Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words  =  time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

From  the  Mass.  Teaches. 

**  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.  If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  *  *  • 

TEACHERS  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  maU,  for  examination, 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers ;  and  schools  will  be  suppUea 
with  the  work,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms.  • 


Jfik  Imprtot  ^eto  ^t^ul  ^0jaksl 


MASON  BBOTHEBS,  Nos.  6  and  7  Mercer  St.,  New  Tork, 

Eespectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  othern  to  seTeral  new  School  Booka,  the  imhlica- 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  bad  they  not  beea  tliov- 
onghly  conTinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

FOB   aBAMMAB,    INTOBMB  D  I  ATE    AND  .COMMON    8GHOOX.8. 
BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  S5  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text^book  in  this  important  and  interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  witb  tolerable  pcoA- 
eiency  may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  ezeentaon,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiroent. 

3.  It  treata  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehcnaiTc. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  it 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didaetic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

5.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economising  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren* 
denng  the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  the  answers  gradaally 
increasing  in  length.    Marffinal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practical  ase> 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PlNilEY  A  AnNOULrS  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 

Bt  NORMAN  PINNET  axd  EMILE  ARNOULT. 
Crown  8vo.,  620  pages.    Price.  $1.29.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  75  cents. 
This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 

"A  great  improvement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published."— [Prof.  P.  J.  Barey, 
Montreal.  "  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
by  the  English  scholar."— [Jacob  Batchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  "A  great  many 
valuable  improvempnts."- Prof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  "  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use."— [Boston  Transcript, 

III. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    Bv  F.  S.  Williabu.  12mo.  Price,  $1, 
This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.    Preparod* 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  receivea  with, 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

«•  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  "  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition.**— 
[Prof.  Elie  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  Tork.  **  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
tum."— [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  **it  surpasses  any  oUier 
book  in  affording  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  cenversation." — [Francis  Gardner, 
Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

^inntiS'fi  (Sfass  ItSMUfi  in  pronouncing  anti  Speaitinfl  ^xtxu^. 

By  NORMAN  PINNET.    Price,  60  cenU.    A  very  easy  first  book  for  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

*      By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cents. 
This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  yaluable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  as 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  any  address.  Any  of  the  aboTe 
books  sent  for  examination,  by  mall,  poit-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Very  favorable  terms  for  first 
intrQductioo,  MASON  BROTHERS,  Nbw  Tohx. 

otf 


''He  Mtoth  the  number  of  the  Start,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  Vamea.'' 


STARRY  HEAVENS 

.delineated  on  a  Movable  Planisphere, 

Bem4  a  Kev  to  unlock  the  Mysteries  in  the  Changing;  FirmameBt 

To  tli</  H^'ttvens  whfit  h  DictiuiMiry  k  lo  tin?  En^lisL  Langufli^e-     Can  be 
FvX  for  every  five  niiiiutn^  throughout  tli^  yciir. 

h  tbe  siKf  af  u  10  inch  Celf  itU!  Glubr^  iiiirl  H^  luuih  better  as  ft  h  cbraper/^ 

Having-  the  Constellations  beautifully  Painted i  fully  Explaiue^,  and  sold  at  the 

moderate  price  of  $2.50;  Beat  by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  $3.75.    Lectures 

given  to  public  or  private  Classes,  who  will  have  the  free  use 

of  a  very  good  Telescope.    Agents  wanted  everywhere, 

to  whom  a  liberal  discount  will  be  made  by 

HENRY  WHITALL,  Box  2194  PhUadelphia  P.O. 

"Should  1M  in  rroy  Book  Stor*  te  lale,  and  iu  CTHTj  FkmUy  and  School  ftir  OM." 

"I  wvold  BOt  do  wtthoot  it,if  ita  oMt  won  tea  timoo  tho  snm  at  whioh  th«y  ar«  ■old.**-D.Wobit«Thnah.l.][. 
"OobM  I  not  obtain  another,  I  eortainlj  wonld  not  take  TWjUTTT  XX)LLAB8  tu  if-Frof .  A.  C.  PtndaU. 
"I  oan  teach  more  of  the  Starrr  Heayeas  from  it  in  one  day,  than  I  eaa  in  a  year  from  any  other  Celeetial  Atlaa,  Map 
or  QkbOk  I  hare  ever  •etn.*'~C.  B.  Metealf. 
''Old  methoda  compared  with  it  are  like  fbotSM  to  a  steam-engine*  or  a  nowa-boy  astride  a  rack  of  hoMf  to  the  taUgraph.* 
'*I  have  owned,  «v  seme  two  fears,  a  Movable  Plaaisphere,  got  np  by  Mr.Whitall;  if  I  ooold  not  git  aaothari  I  weald 


not  seU  miae  for  FIFT7  DOL 


.*'~Oeo.  B.  Chase,  Foet>Mastcr,  Lynn,  Mass^  June  98th,  180L 


RECOMMENDA-TIOlSrS. 


■<  ^f  > 


I  fc.T,  .,«Bin.d  with  ..eb  pl«.vre  "A  Pl.«i.pfc.r.  of  *^  H*'7";;,:SSSrl.*f»5^. 
WhifU.  of  tbit oity.  It  If  novol,  .offlcUntly  .ec.i»t..  and  I  *^^  *'"i!»"5jSror  Ui.  Wi 
knowlidg.  of  th*  Co»*.Il.Uoii.  ud  th.  prlnolp.1  .Urf  ''•«^>' *^y^«3"I^i  "^loh  boginnw. 
d..lgn.d*for  tbii  parpoM.  dth.r  «MbU  tb.  oonrtoHatloM  In  doUchod  P»™»°^ '»|^  Sf^d  rf 
«h»  tnroing  froi  th.  m.p  to  th.  H«T.».,  find  it  dHtt.uU  to  r.-«»«t..  "*''•' SSLun-d.,  boft 
.  Cl..tUl  glob,  to  gW.  th.  .zMt  pofitio.  of  tb.  Han  .t  th.  »"»  "'•^'"7,  M°°whiton. 
of  whioh  obj«rtlon.  u.  wmoTod  by  th.  ingenioni  .nd  comp«ot  PI">»P*»T!  ">;r5v  Tgtronomy  b 

Thiawirk  might  b.  introdno^  with  «dTanl.g.  into  .T.ry  ^J^»J*g^"„'^5'i?,NB. 

I  fully  oonoor  in  th.  opinion  of  ProfoMor  MCiuBi.  TttU^'^^^'  «•*«'  ^^'*»^- 


sVrikg  garden  institute,  I 

PkUadttphia,  Mty  29,  1856.        ) 


PhUadttphia^ 

V,  hav.  .x.min.d  th.  ing.niou«  PUni.ph.r..  pr.par.d  by  Mr  n.nry  y^it^'i^-.o^^^'tf^: 
.nd  w.  T.ry  mo.h  pl.a<.d  wltli  ft,  W.  bar.  already  d.riT.d  mnch  ''•"f  * /'•"  .''l  '^i,  Js*,^,. 
gard  onr  present  acquirement  a«  bW  the  beginning  of  tb.  knowledge  that  we  ^^^'"P^}'^^^^^} 

from  thi.  ~ure..    W.  therefor.  rwSim""*  '»  *"  '?" o""  '"'fT"*'''  ':"  »  v.Jl  .hort  Urn.  aTto 
aa  a  mean*  of  obUining  an  .xten.iv.  kJ^wledg.  of  the  Starry  HeaT.ni  in  arery  short  tim.,  ana 


a  Tery  iDtereating  manner. 

Prepare) 

The  spontaneous  expression  of  my  papill 
dorse. 

Philadelphia,  May  30th,  1856 


;^rM°r'.^:Sbove.  I  f«..yan/.ordiU.y  en. 
ILBEBT  C0MB8.  A.  ^^''^^.'(^'i,,^^,,^  g,^ 


L 


Ua^fZ'd  CoUtgt.  10«*  mtntk  Stk,  I8M. 

T,»  Movable  Pl.ni,ph.r.  by  Henry  .Wbitalli.  anlfelJJ")"^'.^"*^^'  il'.'k.Tm.'i!?  toX 
contriyance,  by  which  any  one  with  a  few  plain  direotion^«>r"^^ "  nstellationa  of  the  firmament, 
with  the  configursctions  and  positions  of  the  principal  stats  rts??  fl.^  ^^nt  of  time  or  other  causes, 
On  this  aeoount,  it  partionlarly  recommends  itself  to  those,  who,  i/^  more  complicated  relations; 
are  unable  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Astronomy  in  its  higher  ai^e*,  ^  jij^,ne  only,  with  the  glo- 
but  who  are  nevertheless  desirous  of  an  acquaintance,  even  if  it  be  bj 
rious  objects  of  the  Starry  Heavens.  '"''^ttai  somewhat  «fl  a  map 

The  size  of  the  instrument,  though  diminishing  neeessiirily  its  usefalnM^^  q,  health,  may  at 
in  detail,  renders  it  on  the  other  hand  so  portable,  that  travelers  for  picasur  i^^g^re^  xuay  carry 
all  times  be  provided  with  it  in  their  jounfBying8,--^he  student  or  the  man  of  t*-,^  counterparts  of 
it  in  their  evening  rambles,  nnd  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  trace  uppn  its  surface,  tls  misphere  above 
tliose  beautiful  object?,  which,  upon  a  clear' nlghtj  are  visible  In  every  part  of  the  bevu-A  taught,  the 
liim.  And  to  all  institutions  of  learning,  where  the  elements  even  of  science  aNtCi  youBgaeor- 
-"Plallisphere"  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  aid,  in  impressing  upoA  the  minds  of  tbt^;oii8  of  thos^ 
reot  knowledge  of  the  Heavens,  ns  well  as  au  accurate  idea  of  the  direotlons  and  poeitTr- 
«ircles,  lines,  Ac,  which  form  the  grarnmata  of  Elementary  Astronomy.  V 

JOSEPH  HARLAX,  «|{  ColUgt. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  in  HatwfarW^t 
-  -- .-.^ .^-^.-.^->^-. I    p,ll,  and 

Hayino  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  Planisphere  invented  'by  Henry  Whiti^^bis  in* 
of  seeing  the  beneficial  efi'ect  produced  by  its  upe  In  a  short  space  of  time^  in  a  class  under  Jf^emed 
struotion,  we  believe  it  to  be  worthy  of  being  brought  to  the  general  notice  of  all  persons  con(l*hink, 
in  educating  children  in  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  applies,  being  calculated,  as  we  t; 
to  give  a  Itnowledge  of  this  very  interesting  study  in  less  time,  than  any  syt^tem  with  which  w 
acquainted;  also  afi'ording  to  a  large  number  of  children  the  opportunity  of  understanding 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  who  might  never  be  able  to  acquire  it  in  any  other  way. 

WILLIAM  FORSYTHE, 
WILLIAM  KITE. 
Blnningham,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  1st  mo.  18th,  185B.  DAVID  GARRETT. 

«  Extract  front  the  Delaware  State  Journni,  {Wilmington^  Delawarty)  March  12,  1858. 

Thb  STAnnr  HsAYENS.^-Mr.  Henry  Whitall  will  remain  among  us  a  few  evenings  more  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  and  giving  instruction  in  his  useful  and  valuable  Planisphere.  Every 
body  should  have  one  ef  these  ingenious  charts  of  the  Heavens. 

The  Starry  Heavon^i  nre,  delineated  on  a  movable  Planisphere,  exhibiting  the  stars  that  are 
rising,  setting,  on  the  meridian,  or  their  position  in  the  Firmament,  as  seen  in  the  United  States 
every  five  minutes  for  HUNnnsDS  or  ybavr.  The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars  and  Planets;  the  equntion  of  time  (Snn  fast  or  slow) ;  Harvest  Moon;  Sun  and  Moon 
running  high  and  low ;  the  Milky  Way,  as  it  changes  its  course  for  every  hour;  change  of  Seasons; 
variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  :  to  find  the  Moon  or  the  Planets  place  among  the  Stars  for  any 
given  time  of  Southing;  the  Aziraeth  Amplitude.  Altitude,  Polar  distance,  Virtical  circles;  the 
Aspects  of  Planets  and  other  Miscellanies,  given  in  the  Almanac  for  every  day  in  the  year,  Ac, 
can  be  readily  explained  by  this  invaluable  substitute  for  a  Celestial  Globe,  **belng  as  much  better 
as  it  is  cheaper^'  than  that  expensive  i<chool  apparatus. 

It  is  light,  portable,  accurate,  containing  much  within  a  small  space,  adapted  to  Burritt's 

Oeograpby  or  the  Heavens,  and  the  tntde  supplied  by  the  Publishers  of  that  valuable  School  Book, 

^hich  should  be  in  every  book  store  for  sale,  and  in  every  family  and  School  for  use.    The  two  are 

\  at  the  moderate  price  of  tbrsb  dollars,  thus  bringing  tbea  within^" 


8«i«iM«,  and  of  •rwj  iaaober  who  may  doslra  hii  pvpili  to  booomo  •eqoainted  with  tfao  wondoM  of 
tho  Hoarmt.  Thif  knowlodgo  need  no  longtr  bo  conflnod  to  tho  loainod  fow,  for  fhoir  oBo  wfll 
onahlo  any  one  to  bocomo  familiar  with  the  stars  and  oonatellations,  and  prove  both  pleating  and 
initrootive.  The  denderatum  eo  long  desired  is  thus  sapplied,  and  reading  the  stars  is  no  longer 
a  mystery. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last.  Mr.  Whitall  had  an  interesting  exhibition  at  the  PnbliQ  Sehool 
Room,  oomer  of  Sixth  and  French  Streets,  Wilmington,  and  exhibited  to  quite  a  number  of  ladies, 
the  seyeral  planets  and  more  prominent  stars,  by  means  of  his  telesoope. 

S^vS^teJt,  U  MmUh,  131*,  1858. 
Wn  have  used  Wbitall's  Movable  Planisphere  for  nearly  two  years,  and  we  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  are  studying  or  teaohing  Astronomy,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  illustrating  the 
interesting  phenomena  of  the  Starry  Heavens.  T.  C.  TATLOR, 

Principal  of  Wilmington  Select  School  for  Boys,  cor.  8th  and  Wollaston. 

J.  A.  LAMPREY. 
Principal  Boys'  High  and  Girls'  Normal  School,  Wilmington,  Del. 

THOMAS  M.  CANN, 
Principal  and  Proprietor  of  the  "Toung  Ladies'  Institute,"  Wilmington,  Del. 

Jun»  25tk,  1858. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wbitall's  Planisphere.    It 

Is  an  exceedingly  simple  and  comprehensive  method  of  teaching  the  position  of  the  stars.     My 

pupils  have  been  very  much  interested  and  benefitted  by  the  clear  explanations  that  Mr.  Whitall 

has  given  of  the  most  diflSonlt  problems  in  Astronomy.  J.  S.  H.  GAHDEL. 

^  Shippendturg^  August  2fif  185R. 

I  have  used  the  Movable  Planisphere  for  more  than  two  years,  to  my  entire  satisfaction  I 
would  not  do  without  it,  if  its  cost  were  ten  times  the  sum  at  which  they  are  sold  by  the  author. 

D.  WEBSTER  THRUSH.  A.  M., 
Principal  of  the  Shippensbnrg  Collegiate  Institute. 

Jiciiidayshurg,  September  Sth,  1858. 
I  purchased  and  used  one  of  Mr.  Wbitall's  Planispheres,  and  could  I  not  obtain  another,  I 
certainly  would  not  take  twenty  dollars  for  it.  Prof.  A.  C   FENDALL, 

Principal  of  Boys*  Mathematical  Department. 

._._      ..^..^-^         .^..^..~.,  .^.  - .-.  Stpfmbtr  U<A,  1857. 

I  have  examined  the  llovable  Planisphere  of  Mr.  Henry  Whitall,  for  showing  the  position  of 
the  stars  at  any  given  hour  of  the  day,  and  on  any  given  day  in  the  year,  and  have  pleasure  in 
saying  that  it  is  simple  in  construction,  and  therefore  easily  understood  by  beginners  in  the  study 
of  Astronomy :  'and  for  such,  I  think  it  will  be  found  very  useful  in  aiding  them  to  form  true  con- 
ceptions of  relative  position  and  the  order  of  the  constellations.  ' 

.  REV.  A.  CASWELL,  D.  D.. 
I^of.  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Brown  University. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  AaRicULTURALS^^^  A.  n.  1851. 

This  Diploma  ^om  Moardtd  to  HENRY  WHITALL  of  Philadelphia,  rinsT  PKxviirtf  for 
MOVABLE  PLANISPHERE,  Ac,  at  the  exhibition  of  1858. 

DAVID  TAQOART,  President. 
[SEAL.]  A.  0.  HIESTER,  Seoretary. 

„...^..         ^  ^^..^  -  ^   __,-..  SepUmier  28<A. 

I  have  examined  the  Pfanisphere  of  Mr.  Whitall,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it 
to  all  who  wish  to  learn  the  locality  of  stars,  or  become  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Heavens.  It  is  simple  and  easy,  and  for  the  purposes  above  named,  I  consider  it  exceedingly  use- 
ful and  valuable.  W.  W.  DICKSON, 

Prof  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 
.  .V  .^ ^^   ^^^^^  ^g^g 

Mr.  Henry  Whitall,  of  Philadelphia,  came  to  me  without  any  introduction,  wishing  me  to 
examine  his  Movable  Planisphere.  I  found  the  instrument  so  ingenious,  and  his  explanations  so 
intelligent,  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  both  the  invention  and  the  inventor  to 
those,  who.  with  as  little  knowledge  of  the  starry  heavens  as  myself,  would  be  as  glad  to  learn 
what  Mr.  Whitall  will  so  pleasanUy  show  and  explain  to  them. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  M.  D. 
Prof,  in  Harvard  University,  Author  of  Autocrat  of  the  Breaktast-table, 

21  Charles  Street,  Boston. 
^  ^..r.---u-.^.-..-.-^       .^^...w^,^  fFor«j^,  Nov.  24/A,  1858. 

I  have  used  Mr.  Wbitall's  Planisphere  in  my  sohool  for  more  than  two  years,  and  can  teaoh 
more  of  the  Starry  Heavens  from  it  in  one  day,  than  I  can  in  a  year  from  any  other  Celestial 
Atlas,  Map  or  Globe  I  have  ever  seen.  C.  B.  METCALF, 

Principal  of  Highland  School,  Worcester. 

Eatma  from  th$  CkritUan  Muungtr,  J^'ew  York,  Nov,  %bth^  1858. 
THE  STARRY  HEAVENS.— We  have  recently  procured  a  eopy  ef  the  wonderful  invention 
'  of  Henry  Whitall,  of  a  Planisphere,  being  a  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  changing  firma- 
ment. It  is  an  improvement  in  the  study  of  Geography  of  the  heavena  and  elementary  astronomy, 
of  immense  value.  Old  methods  compared  with  it  are  like  footmen  to  a  steam  engine,  or  a  news 
boy  astride  a  rack  of  bones  resembling  death's  warping  bars,  to  the  telegraph.     With  a  very  little 


CM,  ilw  name  of  whieh  he  knowf,  while  he  ie  loii  m  to  its  loealiij.  The  inelnietors  In  this  int^- 
eethif  hraaeh  of  leliiioe,  if  they  do  Boi  MeenWe  for  the  pvrpoie,  ought  «i  leut  io  how  ia  grafalhl 
fenenbraooe  io  Mr.  Ifhitalli  for  the  relief  whioh  he  hat  perminently  afforded  them  and  the  world, 
in  their  ardorou  toUi.  It  is  adapted  to  BvrHtt's  Geography  of  the  Heayene,  pahlishad  by  Mawa 
M  Brothers,  of  New  Tork,  tiiongh  it  entirely  dispenies  with  the  atlaa,  and  the  old.  irkaome,  dla* 
eenraging  mode  of  proeedure. 

DemmUr  Zd,  1858. 
I  haye  used  Mr.  Whitall's  Planiiphere  for  nearly  two  yean,  and  reeommend  it  yery  highly  to 
all  itndentt  of  Astronomy.    For  the  study  of  the  eonstellations  it  is  as  much  better  than  a  globe, 
ai  it  is  eheaper;  showing  the  stars  as  they  really  appear  in  the  heayens,  instead  of  giying  them  an 
iBTorted  position.  J.  J.  COLTON, 

Prof,  of  Nat.  Setenees  and  Astronomy,  ia  Lowell  High  Sohool 


«  Yale  Coiisge,  Dte.  4dk,  1858. 

I  regard  the  Movable  Planisphere  of  Mr.  Whitall,  as  a  yery  nsefnl  anziliary  in  tlie  stndy  of 
Astronomy,  especially  in  learning  the  constellations,  and  reoommend  it  to  the  attention  of  teaehen 
and  the  fHends  of  edoeation  generaUy.  DENI80N  OLMSTED,  L.  L.  D. 

Prof,  of  Nat.  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Tale  College. 

Camhndgg,  Dec  4cA,  1858. 
I  haye  examined  Mr.  H.  Whitall's  Moyable  Planisphere,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  simple 
and  eeonomieal  substitnte  for  a  celestial  globe,  and  capable  of  being  used  for  most  of  the  ordinary 
purposes  to  which  sncb  globes  are  applied,  and  it  is  especially  to  be  recommended  for  the  simplieity 
with  whioh  it  presents  to  the  eye  some  of  the  popalar  problems  of  Astronomy,  and  for  the  readinees 
with  which  it  will  enable  one  to  ascertain  the  names  and  petitions  of  the  stars. 

BENJAMIN  PIERCE,  L.  L.  D. 
Prof,  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  Haryard  Unlyenl^. 

FrovidefM,  Deotm.  8<A,  1858. 

We  fhlly  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Pierce. 

DANIEL  LEACH,  Superintendent  Public  School  in  City  of  Proyidenoe. 

ALPHEUS  CR0SB7,  A.  M.,  Principal  SUte  Normal  School,  at  Salem,  Maes. 
..  ^ _  __. .-  __  .^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

I  heartily  oonour  with  Prof.  Pierce  in  the  above  opinion  of  Mr  Whitall's  Movable  Planis- 
phere.   It  seems  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  an  instrument  of  great  practical  utility. 

Bev.  H.  MATTISON,  Author  of  High  School  Astronomy,  Ac. 

JNeiO  J4r9€y  State  Normai  School,  Dec  iOtk,  1858. 
I  cordially  endorse  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Pieroe,  as  above  expressed,  and  having  witnesMd  a 
praetioal  test  of  the  value  of  the  Planijphere,  I  woidd  reoommend  its  use  to  teachers  everywhere. 

WM.  H.  PHELPS, 
Principal  of  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Treated 

Greemleaf  Female  Ineiitute,  Brooklyn,  iV.  F.,  Dee,  llth,  1858. 
Having  used  Prof.  Whitairs  Planisphere,  we  regard  it  as  a  beautiful  and  highly  useful  inven- 
tion, and  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  young  ladies,  who,  like  our- 
selves, love  the  study  of  Astronomy.    They  will  find  it  to  be  a  Ghreat  Facility. 

ELLA  S.  TRUMAN, 
J.  M.  DRINKBATEB, 
M.  B.  DAVOL, 
C.  B,  HUNTTING, 
J.  R.  HOWE, 

We  coincide  in  the  above  opinion.  ALFRED  GREENLEAF,  Prineipal: 

E.  -E    BBADBUBY,  Associate. 

Mount  Waehington  Collegiate  Inatitute,  New  Yof*,  Jan,  Zd,  1860. 
Paor.  WniTALL.—Dear  Sir:~Wa,  members  of  the  Mt.  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  New 
Tork  City,  forming  the  class  in  Astronomy,  take  this  method  of  expressing  our  thanks  to  you  for 
introducing  to  our  notice  your  Movable  Planisphere  of  the  Heavens.  From  the  great  asdstane* 
we  have  already  derived  from  its  use,  we  regard  it  as  eminently  practical,  and  an  invaluable  aid  in 
the  interesting,  but  hitherto  very  difficult,  study  of  Astronomy.  We  also  highly  appreciate,  and 
cordially  commend  your  very  happy  manned  of  teaching.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  facilitate  and  render  pleasing  this  beautiful  science,  we  remain 

Your  sincerely  attached  Class  in  Astronomy. 

I  cordially  concur  in  the  views  of  my  pupils  here  expressed,  in  which  Prof.  Akih,  the  perma- 
nent instructor  of  the  dass,  also  joins.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add,  that  Mr.  Whitall's  brief  inter- 
course with  us  on  the  subjeot  of  his  visit,  has  been  altogether  of  a  gratifying  and  instruotiva 
eharacter.  GEO.  W.  CLARKE,  P.  M. 

Prin.  Sen.  Dep*t  Mt  Wash.  Coll.  Inst.,  No.  218  Fourth  St.,  N.  T.  City. 

.^  Jif^Jw,  Jan.  7tA,  1859. 
We  have  used  Mr.  Whitall's  Movable  Planisphere  for  some  three  years,  and  consider  it  an  in- 
valuable auxiliary  to  a  correet  praetioal  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  Bey.  S.  R.  Gayley,  Missionary 
at  Shanghae,  China,  writes  us,  that  he  finds  it  of  invaluable  advantage  in  asoertaiaing  the  positiona 
and  movements  of  the  Heavenly  bodies,  and  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor.  Thi^  I  am  sura 
must  be  the  conviction  of  all  who  use  the  Planiapfaere.  8.  M.  A  T.  GARDNER  GAYLEY, 

Principal  of  the  Media  Classical  Institute . 


Committee  of  Class 
In  Astronomy. 


A  DIRECTORY 

OP  THB 

STARRY   HEAYENS. 

Delineated  on  thie  Movable  Flaniephere, 

Bsirtff  the  Key  to  unlock  the  myiteriet  of  the 
Changing  Firmament. 

To  the  Hearens  what  a  Dictionary  is  to  the 
English  language.  Can  be  set  for  every  five 
mintLtes  throughout  the  year. 

Is  the  eiie  of  a  Ten  Inch  Celestial  Globe, 
and  '  *  ae  much  better  as  it  la  cheaper." 

Having  the  ConeteiUUion*  beautifully  Painted, 
fnUif  Explained^  and  told  at  the  moderate  price  of 
3"2.'jQ,  and  tent  by  return  mail  on  receipt  qjf^H.lo. 
Ltd  li  fee  given  to  public  or  private  claeseSf  who 
t^iU  have  the  free  use  of  a  very  good  Telescope, 
Agents  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  a  liberal  au' 
count  will  be  made  hy 

HENRY  VHITALL, 

Box  2194,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

•*  Should  be  in  ever*  book-store  for  sale  and  in  every  family  and  school  for  use  " — Telegraph, 

"  I  would  not  do  without  it,  if  its  cost  were  ten  times  the  sum  at  which  they  are  sold." — IJ,  Web-, 
ster  Thrush,  A,  M, 

•«  Could  I  not  obtain  another,  I  certainly  would  not  take  TWENTY  DOLLARS  for  it."— iW". 
A.  C.  Kendall. 

**  I  can  teach  more  of  the  Starry  Heavens  from  it  in  one  day,  than  I  can  in  a  year  from  any  other 
Celestial  Atlas,  Map  or  Globe  I  have  ever  seen." — C.  B,  Metcalf, 

**  Old  methods,  compared  with  it,  are  like  footmen  to  a  Bteam-engine,  or  a  news-boy  astride  a 
rack  of  bones  to  the  telegraph. "^-CAm^mn  Messenger,  New  Fork. 

•*  If  I  could  not  get  another,  I  would  not  sell  mine  for  FIFTY  DOLLARS.— G«or^«  M.  Chase, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

"  There  is  now  no  longer  any  need  for  every  one  to  say  unto  his  neighbor,  know  the  STARS ;  for 
every  one,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  by  owning  a  rlanisphere,  may  know  them  for  himself." 


B«  t«U«th  tht  Baabcr  trthc  Sun,  sikI  ealleth  Ibcm  %\l  their  Nu>«. 
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"AMERICAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 

ESTABLISHED  1855, 

696  Broadway,  New  Tork  City. 

BRANCH  OFFICE: 26  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  PHILADELPHLi, 


The  special  objects  of  the  ••  Institute  "  are  : 

To  supply  Schools  and  Colleges  with  competent  teachers  : 

To  aid  Teachers  in  securing  suitable  appointments  : 

To  buy  and  sell  school  properties  on  commission  : 

To  provide  parents  and  guardians  with  circulars  and  information  of  good  schools  : 

TO  SUPPLY  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  WITH  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  MAPS, 
CHARTS,  APPARATUS,  and  every  kind  of  School  Merchandise,  AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS 
FROM  RETAIL  PRICES. 

*«*  Circulars,  giving  details  of  our  plan,  sent  when  applied  for  with  stamp, 

Rbpebences.- Dr.  Lowell  M:ason ;  Prof.  George  F.Root;  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  C Amherst 
College^;  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghu^sen,  LL.  D.,  (Rutgers  College);  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. ; 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New  York  City;  Oliver  Ditson,  and  Russell  &  Tolman,  Boston ;  Prof.  S.  S. 
Greene,  Providence,  R.  I. 

G.  S.  WOODICAN  A  CO.,  AgenU  for  Schools  and  Teachers. 

From  Hon,  THEO,  FRELINGHUYSEN,  LL,  D.,  President  of  Rutgers  College. 
<•  The  American  School  Institute  for  the  supply  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  with 
competent  Teachers  and  Professors,  happily  meets  the  wants  of  our  country,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
a  most  convenient  and  useful  institution.  From  my  personal  knowledge,  I  regard  the  enterprise  as 
deserving  of  public  confidence.  Oiir  country  is  so  extensive,  and  schools  are  so  multiplied,  that  some 
medium  is  almost  indispensable  for  reference  and  selection  and  supply.  And  the  purposes  of  the 
American  School  Institute  useful! v  reach  the  case  in  all  its  departments. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours,  THEO.  FRELINGHUYSEN." 


TXX£2    BI>TJO-A.TIOITjA.I4    ZZSR-AJL.!:), 

Devoted  to  Educational  Intelligence,  and  to  the  interests  of  Schools  and  Teachers.    Pnblishf^ 

fionthly.    Terms,  Fifty  Cents  per  year,  iu  advance.    The  Sixth  Volame  begins  January,  1802.    Every 
eaeher  thonld  tee  a  specimen  of  this  paper— which  will  be  sent  on  application  with  tump. 

G.  S.  WOODMAN  &  COMPANY,  PubUshcrt,  W  Bwadway,  New  York, 


KEHL'S     SERIES     OE     BOOKS 

—  ON  THE  — — 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE, 

—  PUBLISHED  BY  — 

PHINNET,  BLAEEMAN  &  MASON,  No.  61  Walker  St.,  New  Tork. 

— —  CONSISTING  OF 

THIS    PRIXmCA.R'?    SXTO-XilSZX    C3^TlAJX>a::^/LAJEl, 

72  pages,  12mo.    Price,  25  eenti. 

12mo.    354  pages.    Price  75  cents. 
Large  8to.    In  preparation. 

BY  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

Tjlou  the  Hon.  H.  H.  BARNEY. 
Principal  of  Cincinnati  Nm-mal  School,  and  late  Superintendent  of  Common  SchooU,  Ohio. 

It  is  not  often  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  fl  book.  But  Mr.  Keri's  *'  Comprehensive  Enyluk 
Grammar*^  contains  so  wide  a  range  of  valuable  information  upon  the  principles  and  structure  of  the 
finglish  language,  and  presents  that  information  In  a  manner  so  admirably  adapted  to  attract,  inter- 
est and  instruct  teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  that  I  deem  it  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  express  mt 
high  appreciation  of  his  valuable  work.  I  have  read  and  carefully  considered  the  work, —  every  worS 
of  It, — and  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that,  for  clearness  and  conciseness  of  definitions. 
Judicious  arrangement  and  variety  of  topics,  number  and  appropriateness  of  exercises,  and  the  lacid 
and  ingenious  manner  in  which  every  subject  and  topic  has  been  presented  and  discussed,  it  is  not 
surpassed  b^  any  kindred  treatise  in  the  English  lungua'^e.  It  has,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  i>re- 
eminent  claims,  as  a  text-book,  to  be  used  not  only  in  our  Common  Schools,  but  in  our  Academies, 
High  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a  place  on  the  table  of  every  entcrprisins 
teacher  in  the  public  or  private  scliools  of  this  country ;  for,  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  afibrl 
essential  aid  in  giving  breadth  and  exactness  to  his  knowledge,  and  thus  qualify  him  to  impart  a 
liberal  amount  of  valuable  oral  instruction. 

In  constructihg  a  synoptical  view  of  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  in  the  presentation  and  analysis 
of  rhetorical  figures,  of  versification  and  scanning,  as  Tvell  as  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  punctua- 
tion, the  author  has  made  a  decided  hit,  and  merits,  on  this  account  alone,  the  gratitude  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  the  public  at  large. 

Let  any  one  examine  Wilson's  elaborate  treatise  on  Punctuation,  and  compare  it  with  the  pageaon 
which  Mr.  Eerl  has  presetlted  this  whole  matter,  and  he  will  readily  accord  to  the  latter  the  merit  of 
being  more  precise,  clear,  simple  and  practical. 

In  the  matter  of  '*  FaUe  Syntax,**  or  **  Examples  to  be  Corrected,*  this  work,  in  regard  to  the  nnm« 
her,  varietv,  interesting  character,  and  general  adaptation  of  the  exercises,  ranges  far  above  and  be- 
yond any  kindred  work. 

I  cannot  close  my  brief  review  of  this  truly  **  Comprehensive  Grammar,"  without  urging  attention 
to  the  **  Examples  to  be  Corrected,**  and  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  "  Khetorical 
Figures,"  *'  Poetry,  Versification  and  Scanning,*'  have  been  presented  and  discussed.  These  are 
among  the  crownmg  excellencies  of  the  work,  and  merit  a  careful  examination  by  all  who  would 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  chaste  and  refined  literature.  No  one  can  read  the  author's  exposition  of  a 
single  one  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned,  without  feeling  that  it  is  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  book* 

From  the  Hon.  ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF. 
President  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 

Cincinnati4 
.  I  believe  the  book  has  no  superior  in  the  conciseness,  precision,  and  clearness  of  its  definttiona. 
Of  its  completeness,  arrangement,  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  text-book  for  schools  of  all  gradest 
I  feci  that  I  may  speak  witn  confidence.  In  these  respects,  though  it  is  saying  much,  I  believe  it  has 
no  equal.  In  its  copious  parsing  exercises,  and  exercises  in  FaUe  Syntax,  the  teacher  will  find,  what 
I  have  known  many  to  look  for  in  vain  in  other  books,  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials 
for  the  practice  in  the  analysis  and  correct  construction  of  our  language.  This  is  what  is  most  needed  ; 
and  because  it  has  been  so  little  attended  to,  much  time  has  been  utterly  wasted  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Pa(.>F.  JAMES  HADLEY,  of  Yale  College,  says  : 

**My  impression  is,  that  Mr.  Keri's  proposed  Grammars  will  be  successful,  and  that  they  will  deserre 
success.  He  is  evidentlv  a  man  of  independent  thought,  with  much  facility  and  pliancy  of  talent* 
and  uncommon  powers  of  expression  and  illustration." 

Prof.  FRANCIS  J.  CHILD,  of  Hartard  UNitEUslrr,  says  : 

**  I  have  met  with  observations  that  were  new  to  me,  and  I  have  not  met  such  errors  as  I  have  gen- 
erally found  in  similar  works.  It  is  not  only  superior  to  the  majority  of  such  works,  but  also  a  re- 
markably thorough,  intelligent  and  useful  treatise." 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  WILL  BE  SENT,  POSTAGE. PAID,  FOR  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 
•   o8m 


Jih  Imprtatit  l^efo  Bt\ul  ^uh  1 


MASON  BBOTHEBS,  Nob.  6  and  7  Itereer  St.,  New  Tork, 

^spectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teaehem  and  others  to  sereral  new  School  Books,  the  publica* 
lion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have  undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  thor- 
pughly  conTinced  of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

90B   QBAMMABi    INTSBMS  D I ATB    AND    OOKMOIT   S0HOOXi8% 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  86  cents. 
Characteristies  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  impo)-Unt  and  interesting  study,  are  :  ■*• 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  rtead  with  tolerable  profit 
ciency  may  profitably  commence  its  study.   • 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plati  and  its  execution,  there^ 
fore,  are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

3.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  comprehensiTe. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  ihey  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  is 
perhaps  an  even  greater  fault  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  nil  in  presenting 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  compactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

5.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  affording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  page  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  tne  answers  gradually 
increasing  m  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

0.    The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagrams  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  practieal  use* 
fulness. 
7.    The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

Plllli£Y  A  ARIiOUiT'S  FRENCH  6IIAMMAR* 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 

Bt  NORMAN  PINNEY  aud  EMILE  ARNOCLT. 
Crown  8vo.,  629  pages.    Price.  $1.26.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  price  75  cents. 
This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  combining 
many  important  improvements. 

"  A  great  iinptovement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  publi8hed/*^[Prof.  P.  J.  Darey, 
Montreal.  '*  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  French 
by  the  English  scholar."— [Jacob  Batchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  School.  **  A  great  many 
T«luable  iraprovements.'*—Prof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  **  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  take  the 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use.** — [Boston  Transcript, 

III. 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.   By  F.  S.  Williams.  12mo.  Price,  ^1. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.  Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instruetions,  It  has  been  received  with 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

••  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Miel.  Harvard  College.  "  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition."— 
[Prof.  Elle  Charlier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  **  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  desidera- 
tum."—[Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  **  It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  aflfbrding  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  conversation."^[rrancis  Oiirdner» 
Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

Ptnnes's  (Bmu  ItMonti  in  ^ronouncinfl  anti  Spraitinfl  jTrencfr* 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  yery  easy  first  book  fbr  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cenU. 
This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  yery  yaluable  one,  presenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  as 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  new. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  publications  sent  gratuitously  to  any  address.  Any  ol  the  abore 
books  sent  fbr  examination,  by  mtAlfpoit'-paidt  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Very  favorable  terms  for  first 
intrdductioil.  MASON  BROTHERS,  New  You. 

otf 


LIPPINCOTTS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  BOOK  I. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

NOVEMBER   15TH,   1861, 

A  NEW   PRIMARY   GEOGRAPHY, 

PBBPA&BD    BT 

Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School*  West  Chester,  PennsTlyania,  upon  the  Objbct  Hxthod, 
and  designed  at  the  first  book  of  the  series,  of  which  Smith's  Geography  fbtrms  a  part. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  observation  and  experience  in  the  school  and  lecture-room, 
and  is  emphatically  primary  in  its  character. 

'The  autnor  has  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  study  of  geography  will  be  auperficial  and 
profitless  unless  attention  is  at  first  directed  to  subjects  and  objects  which  are  either  already  or  which 
may  readily  be  made  familiar;— that  a  commencement  embracing  home  scenes,  people,  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  furnishes  the  only  standard  by  which  the  child  can  jud^e  of  similar  objects  in  other  parts 
of  his  own,  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  work  will  be  peculiarly  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pictures,  and  by  thirteen  picture-maps,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art ;  the  former 
will  fulljr  illustrate  the  text  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  latter, 
piinted  in  colors,  will  show  the  youDg  pupil  at  a  glance  the  geography  of  a  country  by  such  pictft-ea 
upon  the  map  of  tJiat  country  as  will  exhibit  its  great  physical  featuret.  Zoology,  Botany,  Ethnology, 
and  the  occupation  of  its  people. 

The  publishers  feel  assured  that  this  book,  prepared,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  teacher  of  experience, 
and  upon  nature*a  plan,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  this  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  26  cents  in  mone^  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  publishers  ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
with  the  work  upon  accommodating  terms. 

Lippincott'fl  Geographical  Seriesi   Book  n. 
A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    -    -    BYR.  0.  SMITH,  A.  M. 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Containing  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  NoteSi 

FOR  THE  USE  OP  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

BT  BOSWXIiIi  C.  SMITH,  A.  M.. 

AUTHOE  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS QUARTO.    PRICE  01.00. 

SMITH'S  NEW  OEOORAPHY  has  been  in  course  of  preparationfor  many  years,  and  is  the  erown- 
ing  production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  hare  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  ali. 
that  is  essential  to  a  complete  and  comprehensive  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  been  Uken  in 
its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  familv. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention  : 


I.  Clearness  and  comBrehensiveness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Text,  especislly  in  the  Definitions ;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils 
just  what  they  want  to  know,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  practicable. 

fl.  Superior  colored  Maps,  exhibiting  the 
Races,  Religions,  Governments,  and  sUtes  of  Ci- 
vilisation of  different  nations, 


and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  val- 
ue  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

VI.  Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ex- 
hibiting the  relative  size  of  the  different  Countries 
and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

VII.  Railroad  Map  of  the  United  Stotes,  exhi- 
biting the  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  con- 


lU.    Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal  i»«^^}^"-  «-,k  ti      u  ij.. 

Cities  on  the  globe.  o  V    '     Physical  Geography,  with  Humboldt's 

IV!    Thirty^-two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States  ^^tem  of  Isothermal  Lines, 
and  Countries. 


V.    Copious  Marginal  Notes  and  Explanations, 
giving  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words 


IX.  Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

X.  Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

From  the  Mass.  Te^chbe. 

**  All  we  have  to  sav  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.  If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  •  •  • 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mall, 
for  examination,  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  Publishers ;  and  aehooU 
will  be  supplied  with  the  wo|k,  for  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms. 


It  B«  l/ippincott  Sc  Co.,  $^ilatel^[)ia. 
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72  pages,  12mo.    Price,  25  cents. 
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.A.    TX^SAuaTXSS    OXT    TZZ3B    SXTO-XiXSXX    ZiA.XTGhT7A.TS, 

Large  8vo.    In  preparation. 

BY  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 


FiiOM  THE  Hon.  H.  H.  BABNET. 
Principal  of  Cineinnaii  Normal  School,  and  late  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Ohio. 

It  is  not  often  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  a  book.  But  Mr.  KerKs  "  Comprehensive  English 
Grammar*"  contains  so  mde  a  range  of  valuable  information  upon  the  principles  and  structure  of  tbe 
English  language,  and  presents  that  information  in  a  manner  so  admirably  adapted  to  attract,  inter- 
est and  instruct  teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  that  I  deem  it  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  express  my 
high  appreciation  of  his  valuable  work.  I  have  read  and  carefully  considered  tbe  work, —  ever3r  word 
of  it,— and  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that,  for  clearness  and  conciseness  of  definitions, 
judicious  arrangement  and  variety  of  topics,  number  and  appropriateness  of  exercises,  and  the  lucid 
and  ingenious  manner  in  which  every  subject  and  topic  has  been  presented  and  discussed,  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  kindred  treatise  in  the  English  lungua'^e.  It  has,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  pre- 
eminent claims,  as  a  text-book,  to  be  used  not  only  in  our  Common  Schools,  but  in  our  Academies, 
High  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a  place  on  the  tablfe  of  every  enterprising 
teacher  in  the  public  or  private  scnools  of  this  country ;  for,  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  afford 
essential  aid  in  giving  breadth  and  exactness  to  his  knowledge,  and  thtis  qualify  him  to  impart  a 
liberal  amount  of  valuable  oral  instruction. 

In  constructing  a  synoptical  view  of  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  in  the  presentation  and  analysis 
of  rhetorical  figures,  of  versification  and  scanning,  as  veil  as  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  punctua- 
tion, the  author  has  made  a  decided  hit,  and  merits,  on  this  account  alone,  the  gratitude  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  the  public  at  large. 

Let  any  one  examine  Wilson's  elaborate  treatise  on  Punctuation,  and  compare  it  with  the  pages  on 
which  Mr.  Kerl  has  presented  this  whole  matter,  and  he  will  readily  accord  to  the  latter  the  merit  of 
being  more  precise,  clear,  simple  And  practical. 

In  the  matter  of  '*  False  Syntax"  or  '*  Examples  to  he  Corrected,**  this  work,  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber, varietv,  interesting  character,  and  general  adaptation  of  the  exercises,  ranges  lar  above  and  be- 
yond any  kindred  work. 

I  cannot  close  my  brief  review  of  this  truly  **  Comprehensive  Grammar,'*  without  urging  attention 
to  the  "  Examples  to  be  Corrected,**  and  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  *' Khetorieal 
Figures,*'  "  Poetrv,  Versification  and  Scanning,"  have  been  presented  and  discussed.  These  are 
among  the  crooning  excellencies  of  the  work,  lind  merit  a  careful  examination  by  all  who  wonld 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  chaste  and  refined  literature.  No  one  can  read  the  author's  exposition  of  a 
single  one  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned,  without  feeling  that  it  is  worth  the  whole  price  of  the  book. 

From  the  Hon.  ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF. 
President  of  the  NiUional  Teachers*  Association,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 

Cincinnati. 

I  beUeve  the  book  has  no  superior  in  the  conciseness,  precision,  and  clearness  of  its  definitions. 
Of  its  comoteteness,  arrangement,  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  text-book  for  schools  of  all  grades* 
I  feel  that  I  may  speak  wiUi  confidence.  In  those  respects,  though  it  is  saying  much,  I  believe  it  has 
no  equal.  In  its  copious  parsing  exercises,  and  exercises  in  False  Syntax,  the  teacher  will  find,  what 
I  have  known  many  to  look  for  in  vain  in  other  books,  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials 
for  the  practice  in  the  analysis  and  correct  construction  of  our  language.  This  is  what  is  most  needed ; 
and  because  it  has  been  so  little  attended  to,  much  time  has  been  utterly  wasted  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Pui'P.  JAMES  HADLEY,  op  Yale  College,  rats  : 

••My  impression  is,  that  Mr.  Kerl's  proposed  Grammars  will  be  successful,  and  that  they  will  deserve 
success.  He  is  evidentlv  a  man  of  independent  thought,  with  much  facility  and  pliancy  of  talent* 
and  uncommon  powers  of  expression  and  illustration." 

Prop.  FRANCIS  J.  CHILD,  op  Haryard  Uniyersitt,  says  : 

**  I  have  met  with  observations  that  were  new  to  me,  and  I  haye  not  met  such  errors  as  I  have  gen- 
erally found  in  similar  works.  It  is  not  only  superior  to  the  majority  of  such  works,  but  also  a  re- 
markably thorough,  intelligent  and  useful  treatise." 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  WILL  BE  SENT.  POSTAGE  PAID,  FOB  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 
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A  oiRCctonir 


OF  TSE 


STARRY   HEAVENS, 

Delineated  on  this  liovable  PlaiH^her<, 

Beinff  the  Key  to  unlock  the  mytterie*  of  tM 
CMnging  Firmament, 
To  the  Heavens  what  a  Dictionary  is  to  the 
cj  English  language.      Can  be  set  for  ^^trj  fire 
minutes  throughout  the  year.  . 

a  the  sise  of  a  Ten  Inch  Geletttal  Globe. 
"  aH  much  Vetter  as  it  is  oheaper." 
Havififf  the  CtmsteUatkma  beautifully  Pamted^, 
fully  Explaitied,  and  sold  at  the  moderaia  price  ^ 
$2.50,  and  tent  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of^Jl^ 
LeciurcB  given  to  public  or  private  €lasMe»^  who 
will  have  the  free  u»e  of  a  very  good  Tdeseope. 
Agents  wanted  eterywhere^  to  whom  a  liberal  au- 
count  will  be  made  by 

.    HENRY  WHITALL, 

^ox  2194^  Fhiladel^rhia,  Fa. 

*•  Should  be  in  ever^  b'»ok-Uore  for  sale  and  in  every  family  and  school  for  use  *' — Telegraph', 

**  I  would  not  do  witbdut  it,  if  its  cost  werft  ten  times  the  sum  at  which  they  are  sold." — D.  Web- 
tter  Thtush,  A.  M. 

"  Oould  I  not  obtain  aflother,  I  certainly  would  not  take  TWENTY  DOLLAR^  for  it."— Pro/'^ 
A,  C.  Kendall, 

**  I  can  t^ach  nlore  of  the  Starry  lleavens  from  it  in  one  dar,  than  I  can  in  a  yeKr  from  any  othef 
Celestial  Atlas,  Map  or  Globe  I  have  eter  seen."— C  B,  Metcalf. 

**  Old  methods,  compared  with  it«  arc  like  footmen  to  i  neam-engine,  of  a  newa-bdy  astride  a 
rack  of  bones  to  the  telegraph." — Chfiatian  Messenger^  Neuf  York. 

•*  If  I  could  not  get  another,  I  would  not  sell  mine  for  FIFT"^  DOLL.VItS.— G«>»^«  AT.  Chatty 
Lynn,  Mass. 

"  There  is  now  no  longer  any  need  for  every  one  to  nay  ilnto  his  ri^lghbor,  know  the  STARS ;  for 
every  one,  from  the  least  unco  the  greatest,  by  Owning  a  Planisphere,  may  know  them  for  himself." 


"AMERICAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE," 

:^STABLISHED  18.55, 

696  Broadway,  New  ToA  -City* 
Branch  officiIj * .26  n.  fourth  st.,  philai^blphia 


The  special  objects  of  the  "  Institute''  are  : 

To  •upply  Schools  ahd  Colleges  with  competent  teachers  : 

To  aid  Teiichers  in  securing  suitable  appointments  : 

To  buy  and  sell  school  properties  on  commiHsioh  : 

To  provide  parents  and  guardians  with  circulars  and  information  of  good  s^ttools  : 

TO  SUPPLY  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  WITH  SCtiOOL  BOOKS.  MAI^< 
CHARTS.  APPARATUS,  and  every  kind  of  School  Merchandise,  AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS 
FROM  RETAIL  PRICES. 

♦0*  Circulars  f  giving  details  of  our  plan,  sent  when  applied  for  with  stamp, 

REFERENCBfi.— Dr.  Lowell  Mason;  I'rof.  George  F.  Root;  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  CAmherti 
College);  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  LL.  D..  (Rutgers  College);  Hon.  Henrv  Barnard.  LL.  D.; 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr,  New  York  City ;  Oliver  DiUon,  and  Russell  &  Tolman,  Boston  ;  Frof.  S.  Si 
Greene,  Providence,  R.  I. 

G.  d.  WOODMAN  A  00.,  Affents  fScnr  Schoola  and  Teacdien. 

From  Hon,  THEO,  FRl^LINGtlUYSEX  LL,  !>..  President  of  Rutgers  College. 
••  The  Ambkican  School  Institute  for  the  supply  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  with 
<!ompetent  Teachers  and  Professors,  happily  meets  the  wants  of  our  countrv,  and  will  be  fotmd  to  be 
a  most  convenient  and  useful  institution.  From  my  personal  knowledge,  1  regard  the  enterptfce  as 
deserving  of  public  confidence.  Ov:r  country  is  so  extensive,  and  schools  are  »b  multiplied,  that  tftrme 
medium  is  almost  indispensable  for  reference  and  selection  and  supply.  And  the  purposes  of  tkc 
American  School  Institute  usefully  reach  the  case  in  all  its  departments. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours,  THEO.  FKELINGHUITSEN." 


THE    Ei:>TJa-A.TICL^TwA.Ii    X3:£X^.^XilD, 
Devoted  to  Educational  Intelligence,  and  to  the  interests  of  Schools  and  Teachers,     t'ublished 
monthly.    Terms,  Fifty  Cents  per  year,  iu  advance.    The  Sixth  Volume  begins  January,  1862,    Every 
Teacher  should  see  a  specimen  of  this  paper  —  which  will  be  sent  on  application  with  sump. 

G.  8.  WOODMAN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  696  Broadway,  New  York. 


UPPINCOTTB  GEOGRAPHICAL  8eRIE8,  BOOK  I, 

•WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

IsTOVEMBEE   15TII,   1861, 

A   NEW   PRIMAEY   GEOGRAPHY. 

PKEPARBD   BY 

Principal  qf  Chester  County  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  O^^bct  Method, 
and  designed  as  the  first  boo)^  of  the  series,  of  wl)ich  8a)ith's  Geography  forms  a  part. 

The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  observation  and  experience  in  the  school  and  lecture*room, 
«nd  is  emphatioal^  primary  in  its  character. 

The  autnor  has  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  study  of  geography  will  be  superficial  and 
profitless  upless  attention  is  at  first  directed  to  subjects  and  objects  which  are  either  already  or  which 
pnay  readily  be  made  familiar;— th^t  a  commencement  en^oiracing  hon^e  scenes,  people,  animals, 
plants,  etc.,  furnishes  the  only  standard  by  which  the  child  can  jud^e  of  similiir  objects  in  other  parts 
pt  his  own,  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  work  will  be  peculiarly  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pictures,  and  by  thirteen  picture-maps,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art ;  the  forme* 
vrill  fully  iUnstrate  the  text  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  presentation  of  the  subjeot,  the  latter, 
piinted  in  colors,  will  show  the  young  pupil  at  a  glance  the  eeography  of  a  country  by  such  pictures 
upon  the  map  of  that  eourUry  as  will  exhibit  its  great  phygieal  featuree^  Zoology,  Botany,  Ethnology, 
and  the  occupation  of  its  people. 

The  publishers  feel  assured  that  this  book,  prenared,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  teaoher  of  experience, 
find  upon  ruUure^e  plan,  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country. 

Teachers  %nd  School  Directors  will  be  furnished  with  copies  of  this  work,  in  flexible  covers,  br  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  mone^  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  publishers  ;  and  schools  will  be  supplied 
mth  the  wo|r)c  upon  accommodaUng  terips. 

Idppincott'B  Geographical  SerieSi   Book  H 
A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY,    -    -    BY  R.  C.  SMITH,  A.  Ma 

JUST    PUBLISHED: 

SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 

Contaivng  a  Concise  Text,  and  Explanatory  Notesi 

T^riTH    OVER   lOO    X^J^PS, 

FOR  TBE  US^  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

B7  BOBWXI.;!  O.  SMITH,  A,  ^C.. 

AUTHOE  OF  SEVERAL  SCHOOL  BOO^S „ QUARTO.    PRICE  $1.00, 

SMITH'S  NEW  OEOGRAPHT  has  been  in  coarse  of  preparation  for  many  years,  and  is  the  crown- 
ing production  of  the  distinguished  author.  No  pains  h^ve  been  spared  to  combine  in  this  work  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  eonipieie  and  epmprekentite  School  Geography,  and  great  care  has  be^n  taken  in 
its  construction  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  in  the  school-room  and  family. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  features  which  deserve  attention : 


I.  Clearness  and  comprehensifeness  of  ezpres- 
•ion  in  the  Text,  espeeiallT  in  the  Definitions ;  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  author  to  teach  the  pupils 
iust  what  they  want  to  know,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  practicable. 

TI.  Superior  colored  Map«.  exhibiting  the 
Races,  Religions,  Ooyetnments,  and  states  ot  Ci- 
vilisation  of  different  nations. 

III.  Forty-four  Vicinity  Maps  of  the  Principal 
Cities  on  the  globe, 

IV.  Thirty-two  large  full-paged  Maps  of  States 
^nd  Countries. 

V.  Copious  Maiginal  Noies  and  Explanations, 
giring  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  difficult  words 


and  terms.    This  feature  is  of  great  practical  vaU 
ue  to  teachers,  and  intelligent  scholars. 

VI.  Comparative  Map  on  a  uniform  scale,  ez-r 
hibiting  the  relative  sise  of  the  different  Countries 
and  larger  Islands  on  the  globe. 

VII.  Railroad  Map  of  the  United  States,  exhi<. 
biting  the  principal  railway  lines,  with  their  oon<* 
nections. 

VIII.  Physical  Geomphy,  with  Humboldt's 
System  of  Isothermal  Lines. 

IX.  Outline  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

X.  Geographical  Clock,  exhibiting  the  relative 
time  of  day  under  different  degrees  of  Longitude. 

FftOM  THE  MaBA.  TbACHBB. 

**  All  we  have  to  say  is,  that  this  Geography  is  a  novelty  and  a  choice  one  too.  If  we  had  to  select 
to-day  a  geographical  text-book  for  our  own  use  we  should  choose  this."  •  •  • 

Teachers  and  School  Directors  will  be  Aimished  with  copies  of  the  work,  in  flexible  covers,  by  mail, 
for  examination,  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  the  PubUshers ;  and  schools 
wj}l  |)e  supplied  with  the  work,  fp;*  introduction,  upon  accommodating  terms. 


I,  Bt  Hippintott  ^  €ti„  $tilaliel]i|^ia. 


Jibt  Imprtant  ^tto  ^t^aal  §00fes  I 


KA80N  BB0T9EBS,  Nos.  0  and  7  Hereer  St..  New  Tork, 

Retpectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Teaeherfi  and  others  to  several  new  School  Books,  the  pabUca- 
tion  of  which  they  certainly  would  not  have^undertaken  in  these  hard  times  had  they  not  been  tbor- 
Ottghly  convinced' of  their  striking  and  very  important  superiority. 

WELLS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

WOB,    GBAMMAB,    INTSBMEDIATB    AHD    OOMMOIT   80HOOI.S. 

BY  WALTER  WELLS,  A.  M. 
128  pages,  quarto,  with  Maps,  Charts,  Diagrams  and  Pictorial  Illustrations.    Price,  86  cents. 
Characteristics  of  this  new  text-book  in  this  important  and  Interesting  study,  are  :  — 

1.  It  is  a  book  for  Common  as  well  as  High  Schools.  Pupils  who  can  read  with,  tolerable  proA- 
deney  may  profitably  commence  its  study. 

2.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  Teacher  of  much  experience.  The  plan  and  its  ezeentioii,  there- 
fore, are  not  based  on  theory  or  observation  alone,  but  are  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 

8.  It  treats  of  such  geographical  facts  as  are  most  general,  wide-reaching  and  eompreheniive. 
Mere  details  are  vigorously  excluded,  save  where  they  illustrate  universal  laws  and  principles.  It  i* 
perhaps  an  even  greater  f^ult  in  a  school  book  to  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  than  to  fail  in  presenting 
quite  enough.    It  is  hoped  that  in  this  book  the  proper  medium  is  attained. 

4.  While  facts  are  set  forth  logically  and  oonipactly,  and  throughout  in  the  direct  didactic  style, 
the  causes  and  reasons  for  the  facts  are  formally  though  briefly  discussed,  so  as  to  discipline  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

6.  The  matter  is  arranged  in  alternate  questions,  or  catch  words,  and  answers.  This  plan  is 
adopted  as  economizing  space,  aifording  better  opportunity  for  conciseness  with  perspicuity,  and  ren- 
dering the  pase  open  and  attractive.  The  questions  are  short  throughout,  and  tne  answers  gradually 
increasing  in  length.    Marginal  notes  serve  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  subject  matter. 

6.  The  Maps,  Charts  and  Diagran^s  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  praetieal  nee* 
fulness. 

7.  The  type  is  large  and  plain,  the  paper  clear  and  white,  and  the  page  open  and  attractive. 

PlNflCY  A  ARNOULT'S  FRENCH  fillAMIIAR. 

Combining  the  Oral  and  Theoretic  Methods,  and  teaching  Pronunciation. 

Bt  NORMAN  PINNEY  and  EMILE  ARNOULT. 
Crown  8vo.,  620  pages.    Price.  $1.25.    Also,  KEY  to  above,  nrice  75  cents. 
This  Grammar  is  pronounced  by  competent  teachers,  more  complete  than  any  other,  eomUning 
manv  important  improvements. 

**  A  great  improvement  upon  all  the  works  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.'*— [Prof.  P.  J.  Darey, 
Montreal.  "  The  best  work  that  has  ever  been  published  to  faciliute  the  acquisition  of  the  Freneh 
by  the  English  scholar."— [Jacob  Batchelder,  Principal  of  the  Salem  High  SchooL  "  A  great  many 
Taluable  improvements."— Prof.  J.  J.  Burnier,  New  York.  "  Needs  only  to  be  known  to  taJ^  the 
precedence  over  all  others  now  in  use."<«-[Boffon  Dxnucript. 

IIL 

WILLIAMS'  ENGLISH  INTO  FRENCH. 

A  Book  for  Practice  in  French  Conversation.    On  a  new  plan.    Br  F.  8.  WiLLiA^iiS.  I2mo.  Priee,  ^I. 

This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  any  of  the  speaking  French  Grammars.  Prepared, 
as  it  was,  to  meet  a  want  experienced  by  the  author  in  his  own  instructions,  it  has  been  received  with 
much  interest  by  the  best  teachers. 

••  I  value  it  particularly."— [Prof.  Miel,  Harvard  College.  «*  I  find  the  book  a  valuable  addition.'* — 
[Prof.  Elie  Chariier,  French  Institute,  New  York.  "  I  think  the  work  will  supply  a  great  de«|dera- 
turn."— [Thomas  Sherwin,  Esq.,  Principal  English  High  School,  Boston.  •*  It  surpasses  any  other 
book  in  affbrding  the  learner  facilities  for  improvement  in  French  conversation." — [Francis  Oardner, 
Esq.,  Principal  Latin  High  School,  Boston. 

IV. 

$tnnes'8  €a8s  l/essong  in  pronouncing  anli  ^peafting  4^renc|^* 

By  NORMAN  PINNEY.    Price,  60  cents.    A  very  easy  first  book  fat  young  beginners. 

V. 

REFFELT^S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  HERMAN  REFFELT.    Price,  20  cento. 
This  modest  little  book  is  believed  to  be  a  very  valuable  one,  preaenting  the  subject  in  a  manner  m 
attractive  and  rational  as  it  is  pew. 

CATALOGUES  of  our  numerous  pubHeations  sent  gratnitously  to  any  address.  Any  of  the  tbote 
books  sent  for  examination,  by  piail,  poMtdxud,  op  receipt  of  the  price.  Very  favorable  terme  for  first 
introduction,  "^  ^"^  %;,       ^*    MAQt>N  Bi^OTHEJtS,  Nbw  Yo|«. 
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